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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. HENRY T. HARE, 
at the Opening G-eneral Meeting, Monday, 4th November, 1918. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — When we look back upon the years which have passed since the great 
catastrophe overtook us, and compare our outlook at each of our annual opening meetings with that 
which lies before us to-day, there is substantial reason for congratulation. We have always been able 
to contemplate the future with confidence, and each of the annual addresses has concluded with the 
hope and expectation of peace being once more with us during the succeeding twelve months. Looldng 
back over that dreary period of hope deferred, we are now able to see events in something approaching 
a true perspective and to realize that those years have been occupied in organization and preparation 
for the wonderful events which we are witnessing day by day. We meet under the happiest auspices, 
seeing before us a definite prospect of an early conclusion of the sacrifices and horrors from which we 
have been su£fering,» and we are able to look forward to the restoration of peace within a measurable 
time : a peace which we all hope and trust mil be lasting and permanent, “ broad based upon the 
people's will,” and so inspired and regulated as to lead to the happiness and prosperity of the whole 
world, whose ideals have been uplifted and purified by this long period of suffering and trial. 

We stand to-day at the threshold of a new era. Our whole system and scheme of life have been 
dislocated and virtually destroyed. Industry, commerce, and society must be reconstructed and 
reconstituted on a new plan to meet the altered conditions. We have the opportunity of malmig a- 
new beginning, and it is for us to approach the complex problems which face us with open minds 
anxious to build upon a' sure and solid foundation, endeavouring to keep all the various factors before us 
in due and proper relation. 

Eeoonstruction is the comprehensive word which expresses the problem that faces our country 
in every industry, calling and profession. In our own case, the practice of our art during these years 
of war has been almost entirely in abeyance. We have had to submit to restrictions greater than those 
imposed upon any other profession, and we have done so cheerfully and willingly. Our younger mem- 
bers have with one accord diverted their energies from the arts of peace to those of war, and while we 
are proud of what they have accomplished, we remember with sadness, though with gratitude, those 
who have fallen in the struggle. We shall welcome those who come hack to us and endeavour to make 
their return to peaceful occupations as easy as may be. 

I have alluded to the restrictions that have been placed upon our work, which have borne very 
hardly on most of us. We have submitted without complaint because we knew that it was necessary 
and essential to divert the whole energy and resources of the Empire to the one purpose of defeating a 
thoroughly organised and well prepared enemy. With the res'toratioii of peace that necessity will exist 
no longer, and we feel that we should not be asked to bear longer than is vitally necessary a special 
burden which other members of the community do not share. It will be within your recollection that 
early in the present year a General Meeting was held here at which a resolution was passed for trans- 
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mission to the authorities asking that on the conclusion of peace all such restrictions should be removed 
forthwith. That resolution was duly conveyed to the proper quarter. 

Following that, a conference of architects, surveyors and builders was held for the purpose of con- 
sidering some of the problems which will arise after the war, at which a similar resolution was passed, 
pointing out that the abolition of control in all matters relating to building, and particularly in materials, 
is the best means of stimulating production, which is of most vital importance. That resolution was 
conveyed to the Minister of Eeconstruction by an influential deputation, and the considerations which 
had influenced our opinion .were fully explained. We were received most sympathetically, but not- 
withstanding our efforts I gather that some measure of control or restriction is to be imposed, though 
there is reason to believe that it will be of such a nature as to bear as lightly as possible upon the 
community and that its relaxation will be so rapid as to allow of a speedy return to normal conditions. 

The necessity for some control is apparently dictated by the shortage that is anticipated in certain 
building materials, nd'ore particularly timber, which is mainly an imported product. Whether this 
shortage will be really so acute as some of us think is open to question, but, however that may be, the 
view is that measures should be taken to divert the supply available towards the most necessary and 
urgent national needs. This is quite a logical attitude, but it seems to some of us that control is not 
really essential, at all events in such building works as do not require materials of which there is a 
serious shortage. 

The supply of timber from the Baltic, which has hitherto been our main source of supply, will 
probably be greatly restricted for some time, and it will be necessary for us to look to other countries. 
In this connection I wish to call your'attention to the exhibition which is installed here of timber from 
the United States and British Columbia, timber which is in no sense inferior to what we have been 
accustomed to use and which is available in unlimited quantities assuming that the question of trans- 
port can be satisfactorily provided for, which I am assured will be the case. I rteed not remind you 
of the invaluable assistance and loyal support which have been freely afforded us by our great Dominion 
of Canada, in common with all our other Colonies and Dependencies. They have poured out blood and 
treasure without stint or limit. Surely it is our duty as weU as our interest to support the staple 
industry of the Western States as far as may be practicable. I commend to all architects the careful 
consideration of this exhibition, and would urge them to provide for the use of such timber so far 
as may be possible in the buildings they are about to be engaged upon. 

The same conference to which I have above alluded passed a resolution deahng with demobilisation 
which urged that architects and surveyors should have priority of release from military service on the 
ground that their work is a primary necessity for the reconstitution of the building industry. A depu- 
tation conveyed this resolution to the Ministry of Labom-, and I beUeve that our suggestion will be 
acted upon and that the Institute will be asked to co-operate in carrying it out. 

A difficult problem confronts us in the resettlement of architects who will be returning to civil life, 
more particularly those who were but partially educated in their profession and those whose studies 
were interrupted. It is a very serious matter for these young men to have lost four years of study and 
to have the date of their qualification put forward to that extent. While it is, of course, essential that 
they should be thoroughly qualified by a proper period of study and experience, every facility must be 
given them to acquire the requisite proficiency in the shortest possible period, and this matter has 
engaged the attention of the Board of Architectural Education, who are making such concessions as 
may be possible. For such men as will be released from the Army without any professional training I 
very much doubt whether architecture, can be regarded as a desirable profession for them to enter, 
unless they are in a position to devote something approaching to the normal years of study to their 
qualification. 

You are aware that about a year ago, at the instance of the Local Government Board, we instituted 
a competition amongst architects in England and Wales for designs for houses for the working classes 
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to be built immediately after the war by local authorities. Such houses have hitherto been built 
mainly by speculating builders without the intervention of an architect, but it is now felt that the 
problem is worthy of more serious consideration than it has received. The programme of our com- 
petition was carefully drawn up, and was conducted in conjunction with our Alhed Societies in >six 
separate centres, so arranged as to embrace the whole of England and Wales. The response made by 
the profession has been most gratifying, and most of you, no doubt, have seen the results exhibited 
on the walls of our galleries. Designs of four different types of houses have been selected in each centre, 
and these are to be published at once in book form with descriptive letterpress. 

It was not to be expected that such a competition would produce anything very original or revo- 
lutionary, for the problem is of too simple a nature to allow of it. The real solution lies in a carefully 
considered balance of parts — ^in fact, a compromise in which the importance of each feature is duly 
weighed and given its correct relative position. I think many of our selected designs have very fairly 
secured this, though I would not say that any individual design is not capable of improvement in some 
particular. One of the main purposes which wiU be served by the holding of the competition is 
to identify architects more fully than has hitherto been the case with this class of building, and I have 
some confidence that local authorities will, in most cases, recognise that it is to their ultimate interest, 
both financially and otherwise, to employ independent architects to carry out these undertakings. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that in future these houses, which from their number and universal 
distribution form so large a feature of our town and countrysides, must be pleasant to look upon, 
healthy to live in, and carefully studied in their arrangements while at the same time being economical 
to build. In order to secure these virtues great skill and mature knowledge are essential in the designer, 
probably in a greater degree than is required for a more complex and expensive building. The very 
simplicity of the problem enhances its difficulty. 

Following the competition we have suggested to the Local Government Board the desirability 
of actually erecting a small number of these cottages in a readily accessible position near London and 
furnishing some of them ready for occupation, so that they may be inspected and criticised by all those 
who are interested and serve as a general guide to those who are about to promote housing schemes. 
It is felt that by no other means can a really satisfactory solution be arrived at, for mere drawings can- 
not convey the same impression as the actual object in beiiig. I am happy to say that this suggestion 
has been accepted, and we are now considering the details of carrying out the project with the least 
possible delay. 

During the period of inactivity in the legitimate exercise of our profession, we are taking the oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the status of the architect. It is felt that, although the course of study and 
attainment required to equip an architect to carry out his duties efficiently is at least as severe as that 
required for other professions, from many causes the general pubhc do not appreciate his position 
adequately. A very large amount of building is carried on either without an architect or under an 
entirely unqualified practitioner, thus bringing the profession into disrepute and leading to many 
abuses. The policy of the E.I.B.A. has been for many years to insist upon a very thorough course of 
training and education to qualify for membership, but unfortunately a large number of architects 
do not submit themselves to this course and consequently do not belong to us; indeed, the difficulty of 
admission may be said to act as a deterrent. 

Is there any means by which the building pubhc may be enabled to distinguish between the 
qualified and the unqualified ? 

Is it practicable, short of actual compulsion, to ensure that every man who seeks to enter the 
profession shall be properly qualified by education and training to carry out the duties of his position 
to the satisfaction of his client and the benefit of the community ? 

Have we, hitherto, properly correlated and adjusted the relative importance of the practical 
business and scientific side of our work with the historical and artistic aspects ? 
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Can any steps be usefully taken to organise and, unify the profession ? 

These and kindred questions are now being carefully considered, and the views of those competent 
to give opinions are being collected and noted with a view to so ordering the policy of the Institute as to 
lead to a general improvement in the position of the profession. 

In this connection it is felt that architects have not hitherto adequately taken their part in public 
affairs, on many aspects of which they are peculiarly qualified to speak. We ought to have our repre- 
sentative in Parliament, and there are few local bodies which would not be strengthened by the addition 
of an architect member who would concern himself with the building projects of the district and its 
amenities. 

I should like to see every town and village with its Amenity Committee consisting of those residents 
who are interested in its history, monuments and antiquities. I would have every new building or 
public improvement subject to the criticism and to some extent to the control of such a body. Here is 
a wide field for the activity of architects and one which would enable us to forward the education of the 
public in artistic questions which are generally lost sight of and submerged in the purely practical and 
utilitarian aspect. 

Most of us have, I imagine, at various times during the course of our practice, been confronted and 
obstructed by the difficulties arising from ourabsurd and illogical laws (or absence of laws) in respect of 
light and air. As matters stand at present, an owner of property who wishes to rebuild is liable to be 
prevented from properly developing his site within the limits of the Building Acts by the dominant 
rights of adjoining owners acquired simply by lapse of time, and without any payment, consideration, or 
purchase. This is a very serious disability, and leads to the mutilation and cripphng of many fine 
buildings. So far as I know no other country suffers from such a condition of the law. 

The Council have considered whether any steps can be taken to amend the law (without, of course, 
interfering with any rights already acquired), and the draft of a Bill has been prepared the object of 
which is to prevent after a date to be fixed the acquisition of any indefeasible rights over adjoining 
property merely by the lapse of time. 

The present moment appears to be a favourable time for putting forward such an amendment, as 
it is understood that shortly after the conclusion of peace a number of alterations in various laws are 
to be put forward, with a view to simplifying matters and avoiding needless litigation. I need hardly 
say that a full opportunity will be given to members to discuss this proposal in a General Meeting at 
an early date. 

Now that peace appears to be so near to us the question of an adequate Wai- Memorial is pressed 
upon us more insistently. The events of the past four years are so close to us that we do not reahse the 
magnitude of the achievement which is to be commemorated, how narrowly humanity ^has escaped a 
colossal catastrophe, and how great and complete is the victory which is now being secured. Consider 
how Paris commemorated the Napoleonic epoch in the vast scheme of which the Place de la Concorde 
is the centre, and how Italy (far from being a rich country) recorded her war of liberation in the 
Victor Emmanuel Monument in Eome. Yet the events which these memorialise, great as they were, 
sink into comparative insignificance beside the present great world upheaval. 

Burely we can and shall be able to find some means which shall mark for all time in a great and 
imperial manner the part which our Empire, widespread and world- wide, has taken in these events ; 
some great scheme which shall rise above and beyond a mere project of estate development affording a 
promising field for the activities of the speculative builder. Such a scheme should be centralised in 
some great monument of a character to excite the imagination, and providing a field for the adequate 
commemoration of the share which every portion of our Empire has taken. 

I venture to suggest that the scheme for new Charing Cross Bridge and its approaches and the 
removal of the station to the Surrey side of the river is such a project ; with proper support by the 
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nation at large it is capable of being developed into a truly imperial project, worthy in every way of the 
great events which are now developing. 

The Eoyal Academy has recently very properly established a Committee of Artists to assist in the 
initiation and execution of War Memorials, a necessary and useful of&ce if we are to avoid former 
failures. Could not this Committee, enlarged perhaps and put on a somewhat broader basis, take into 
consideration the question of this great National Memorial, and prepare under its rngis a definite project 
which would be put forward with all the authority of the entire and united body of the artists of the 
Empire ? What is wanted, I think, is some such "definite proposal, and it is needed without delay. 
There is no reason why we should wait two or three generations for the realisation of the scheme. It 
should be carried through with the enthusiasm and energy which the war has called forth, and while the 
great struggle is fresh in our memory. 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating our respected member, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, on his election as Sheriff of the City of London. He and his father before him have had a long 
connection with the E.I.B. A., and it is gratifying to us to see him holding this post of high honour in our 
venerable city. We wish him every success during what promises to be a very memorable year. 

I fear I have detained j6u too long, but I am sure you will see that we are confronted with many 
grave problems whose solution will demand all the wisdom we can command. The coming year is to be 
one of the most eventful in all history, and on the decisions to be taken wifl. depend the welfare and 
prosperity of future generations. We look forward to the immediate future with high hope and confi.- 
dent expectation, feeling that we have passed through the worst days of trial and anxiety, and that we 
may at last emerge into a period of peace and prosperity. 


VOTE OP THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Past Vice-President: 
Ladies and gentlemen : My duty to-night is both an 
easy and a pleasant one. You will all agree that 
we have had the privilege of listening to an excel- 
lent, practical and useful address, by a gentleman 
who had a very clear idea in his own mind of what he 
wished to say, and has used exactly those words 
which were best fitted to convey it. And that is very 
characteristic of Mr. Hare. 

No public speech, in these days, can avoid a refe- 
rence to the war ; all activity, both present and future, 
whether within this Institute or outside it, is connected 
with, depends upon and revolves around that tre- 
mendous topic, and Presidential Addresses, for many 
years to come, will still he based on the problems it 
involves. But we have now good hope that, when the 
next Presidential Address is delivered, those dear lads 
who have left our homes and our offices, who have 
laid down the drawing pen and taken up the sword 
in our defence, will he with us once more to hear and 
to applaud it. 

The President has, very rightly, made reconstruc- 
tion the key-note of his address, for it most closely and 
urgently afiects our profession. As to this, I know 
that I speak not only for this Institute, hut for the 
whole building industry when I insist that the present 
restrictions shall he removed forthwith upon the 
cessation of hostilities (Hear, hear). That we may be 
short of some few raw materials for a time- — of timber 


and certain metals — ^is possible ; and some measure of 
allocation as regards these is probably inevitable, on 
account of the difficulties of transport. But this 
shortage will soon cease if supply and demand are 
left free mutually to adjust themselves. We hear, 
I know, bland assurances that it is intended to re- 
move control as soon as possible ; hut I confess to 
some mistrust. The officials in charge of the mon- 
strous Departments which have sprung up, have come 
to consider themselves essential, and strong rearguard 
actions will he fought to delay their suppression and 
to save their stores, those gigantic dumps of cor- 
respondence, returns, forms and orders which they 
have accumulated, and we intend shall he consigned 
to the pulping mills. There must he thousands of 
tons of that raw material available to supply at any 
rate the shortage of paper. We are, it seems, to have, 
very soon, a General Election ; and the most definite 
assurances should be required of all candidates that 
these Departments shall he abolished, root and 
branch ; and that the innumerable clerks and clerklets 
who, like a plague of flies, feed upon and exasperate 
our commerce, shall he put to some productive Em- 
ployment. The President is, I know, at one with me 
in this, and I need not linger to dot his i’s and cross his 
t’s. He has indicated the steps which the Eoyal Insti- 
tute is taking in this matter, and we may congratulate 
him upon them. 

But there is one point on which he hajs not touched, 
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on wMcli also the Institute is to be congratulated, and 
that is on its choice of a President. We have always 
been very fortunate in this respect. I am able to 
remember, during my membership, eighteen different 
Presidents, of whom the first, I think, was George 
Edmund Street. In every case it can be said that, 
by common consent, he was the best and most suit- 
able man who could have been chosen, and Mr. Hare is 
no exception to that rule. And, if I may, I am going to 
teU you why that has been and is so. We architects 
criticize one another's work very openly and very 
freely; yre resort, at times, even to personalities. 
But, as a profession, we are I am thankful to say 
almost entirely free from j ealousy . (Hear, hear.) The 
custom which prevails among us of open ^nd loyal 
competition by means of submitted work* has taught 
us to give and to receive hard knocks without bitter- 
ness ; for there is no place for intrigue or for improper 
influence in anonymous conflict. So when an impor- 
tant co m mission is entrusted to a capable man, or 
Koyal honours fall in his way, or he is called to some 
office of dignity, as in thfe present case of Sherifl 
Banister Fletcher, all we, Ms brethren, rejoice in his 
good fortune, and take Mm for an example, and feel 
ourselves to be all honoured and strengthened when 
one of us is distinguished. It is a tMng I am proud to 
be able to say, and I am proud to belong to a profes- 
sion for wMch it can be claimed. And that is why we 
are able to select our Presidents, instead of taking 
them by rotation and seniority ; and that is why Mr. 
Hare sits where he does to-night. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is with pleasure that I 
move that our best thanks be given to the President 
for Ms Address. 

Mr. S. PERKINS PICK, E.S.A., Past Vice-Presi-^ 
dent, President of the Leicester and LeicestersMre 
Society of AxcMtects : I have very much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. We all share the hope- 
fulness wMch the President has expressed. We have* 
been for a long time under a cloud, and now the sun 
is breaking through we all hope to receive some 
benefit from it. During the past four years archi- 
tects have sufiered, perhaps, more than any other 
section of the community. Their work has not been 
appreciated, and they have been altogether neglected. 

I cannot tMnk that this has been an advantage to the 
nation, because I believe that a very large portion 
of the work wMch has been carried out by the great 
public departments would have been better carried 
out, would have been more cheaply carried out, and 
would have been accomplished in much less time by 
the .ordinary private practitioner. Therefore, though 
we do not wish to grumble unduly, I think we are 
entitled to air our grievances and to place them before 
the various departments of the Government. In tMs 
great struggle wMch has come upon us, we know per- 
fectly well that everyone has to make sacrifices, but 
so far as our profession is concerned, we consider we 
have been hit unduly hard. 


As to the restrictions which the President has men- 
tioned, and to wMch Mr. Simpson also referred, it is 
evident to all of us that some restrictions will be 
necessary, at any rate for a period after the termina- 
tion of the war. Otherwise those — and there will be 
a considerable number of them — who will clamour 
unreasonably to get possession of building materials 
will receive undue preference, and it is against that 
undue preference that some restriction must be 
’ imposed for a time. 

With regard to the cottage competition, I consider 
tMs was one of the best investments in a small way 
that the Government has ever made. And one of the 
best things that the Institute has ever done to gain 
the confidence of a great Government Department was 
to assist them in this useful work. The result, I am 
sure, will be helpful to all those authorities — and there 
are many of them — ^who are considering the provision 
of houses for the working classes. 

With regard to the President’s proposal concerning 
the amendment of the law relating to the acquisition 
of light, there can he no doubt that this question of 
law or no law respecting light and air has been a 
crying shame, during the whole of my life at any rate. 

I tMnk there can hardly be a man in this room who 
has not come into contact with the iniquity and 
injustice wMch the lack of some law regulating the 
acquisition of light has brought about. There are 
thousands of windows now acquiring a right to which 
they are not entitled. A man erects a building with 
windows close against his neighbour’s property. And 
in order to prevent those windows gaining a prescrip- 
tive right to light, the neighbour may have to incur an 
expense of several hundreds of pounds. If the Insti- 
tute can bring about any alteration, it will be of 
immense benefit to the community, and be appreciated 
by everybody who has to deal with these very difficult 
matters. 

I have only one other word to add, and that is to 
support Mr. Simpson in his comment on the selection 
of Presidents. We are, I am sure, more than satisfied 
with the manner in which the Chair has been ‘filled, 
not only during past years, but during the time Mr. 
Hare has occupied that honoured position in a very 
difficult period. . May I make a suggestion as to the . 
future ? During the whole period of the existence of 
this Royal Institute the Presidents have been selected 
entirely from the Metropolis, I hope the time may 
not be far distant — I think it ought not to be far 
distant — ^when some member from a provincial area 
will usefully fill that Chair. 

I beg heartily to second the vote of thanks, and I 
put it to the meeting that our very best thanks be 
given to the President for his Address. 

The motion was carried by acclamation and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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REYIEWS, 

THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

The Dawn of the French Eenausance* By Arthur Tilley, 

M.A. 8o, 1918. 25s, net. [University Press, Oamhridge.] 

Under this attractive title Mr. Tilley has set out 
to trace the rise of the Eenaissance in France. ‘'It 
seemed to me/' he says, “ that to trace the beginnings 
of the French Renaissance and to lay a sure and firm 
foundation for the study of it as an organic move- 
ment afiecting the whole life and thought of the 
nation, a wide and thorough survey of the ground 
must be made.” Mr. Tilley has, assuredly, not failed 
of his programme. His account is a perfect storehouse 
of information. He begins with Petrarch, and after 
dealing at length with the Italian scholars and 
humanists, and the masters of the earlier Renaissance, 
Alberti, Brunelleschi, Bramante and Leonardo, he 
transfers his studies to France far back in the four- 
teenth century, to the Valois, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and Rene of Anjou, till at length we reach the famous 
and disastrous expedition of Charles YIII. to Italy. 
This is described in detail ; then follows an account of 
France during thereigns of Charles YIII. andLouisXII. , 
of the awakened interest in Latin and 'Greek litera- 
ture, of the earlier French scholars and humanists, 
and, finally, rather more than half-way through the 
book, we reach Part III., “ The Renaissance in Art.” 
For the general student the researches of Mr. Tilley 
will be of great value. His wide reading and knowledge 
have enabled him to collect and place together in a 
clear and concise form a vast quantity of not very 
easily accessible material, and the author's habit of 
quoting other writers (though he omits any reference 
to the writings of the late Edith Sichel) scarcely does 
j ustice to the authority that he can fairly claim for him- 
self in his treatment of the literary side of his subject. 

For the student of art, Mr. Tilley’s account is less 
satisfactory. One is tempted to cry out with Prince 
Henry : “0 monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack 1 ” Where amid 
this wealth of detail is the Renaissance itself ? And 
it is here at the outset that I join issue with Mr. Tilley 
and the writers whom he follows. 

One has to use the term “ Renaissance ” because it 
is in familiar use, but in regard to the arts, and es- 
pecially architecture, it is wide of the mark. The 
new movement was not a new birth, but a new orienta- 
tion of national genius, and there are two views as to 
what this actually meant. Most writers on this sub- 
ject, and Mr. Tilley is among them, label a building 
or a monument “ Renaissance ” when they find on it 
some trace of the Italian ornamentalist or his French 
imitator. They begin their collections well back in the 
fifteenth century, and seem uncertain whether they 
should not end about the middle of the sixteenth. 
The other view, and it is one which I have endeav- 
oured for many years to establish, is that the Renais- , 
sance (to use once more this silly question-begging 


term) is a long continuing movement which estab • 
lished itself in France and other countries after a 
series of blunders and experiments, which in France, 
at any rate, did not reach its mature development till 
the middle of the seventeenth century under Francois 
Mansart, and which finally went down in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century before the onslaughts of 
the pedagogues and fanatics. “ Hinc illse lacrymse ” 
— buildings which Mr. Tilley deals with as Re- 
naissance I should regard as G-othic, in spite of the 
trimmings and frippery of Italian ornament. After an 
exhaustive survey of many buildings which contain 
Italian motives of ornament, but which Mr. Tflley 
admits to be Gothic to all intents, he goes on to say 
that " Two years before the close of the reign of^ 
Louis XII., Renaissance architecture had taken a 
real hold in France.” Now what is meant here by 
Renaissance architecture 1 If architecture means 
ornament, this might be true ; if it means anything 
more, it is utterly wrong. It is an unfortunate thing 
that for many years past in this country, and even in 
France, the very citadel of the art, architecture has 
been regarded as merely an art of surface decoration 
to be classified by the detail of its ornament as 
“Norm.,” ‘‘E.E.,” “Dec.,” “Perp.,” “Jacobean,” 
“ Queen Anne,” “ Georgian,” or whatever it may be, 
according as it shows characteristics often laid down as 
typical by the writers of text-books quite regardless of 
history. If, for example, a building, though obviously 
Gothic in plan and construction, bears among its 
ornament any trace of the superabundant invention 
of the Italian ornamentalist, that building is at once 
pitched into the Renaissance locker — ^the case with 
nearly every, one of the buildings referred to in Mr. 

. Tilley’s collection. Yet on the W. front of S. Riquier, 
a few miles from Abbeville, “ Renaissance ” ornament 
appears on the lower part of the entrances, but as the 
building rose in all its glory, all trace of it disap- 
peared. S. Riquier is one of the finest W. fronts in 
France, and it is very late Gothic. It looks as if its 
designer and builder, confident in his strength, tried 
the new motive as an experiment, and dropped it as 
not worth going on with. It is cl ear from the evidence 
of buildings that French builders at. the end of the 
fifteenth century only used this Itafianate ornament 
because their employers made them do so. Mean- 
while they followed the building tradition of their 
fathers, and the lordly patron or the great financier, 
anxious to be in the fashion, but quite ignorant of 
architecture, imagined he had got an Italian palace 
when all he had got was a Gothic chateau with Italian 
ornament. When Georges d'Amboise was building 
Gaillon, Brunelleschi had been dead for over fifty 
years and the Pitti, Antinori, Riccardi and Stro 2 :zi 
palaces were already built. What was there in com- 
mon between the chateaux of the Loire and this grim 
architecture of Florence 1 Just nothing at all. Yet 
Brunelleschi, Michelozzi and Cronaoa were not un- 
worthy exponents of the Renaissance. 

In these French buildings, in which Mr. Tilley finds 
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not only the dawn of the French Renaissance but 
actually Italian Renaissance architecture, it is impos 
sible for an architect to find any trace of the intel- 
lectual qualities that give undying value to the great 
Italian masters, and I w'ould ask the author to con- 
sider whether ‘‘ The Twilight of French Gothic 
might not have been a more appropriate title than 
“ The Dawn of the French Renaissance/’ 

Mr. Tilley has been misled by his authorities in 
several (Retails. He repeats the legend of Bachelier 
of Toulouse, and states that this person studied for 
fifteen years under Michael Angelo. A few years ago 
I investigated the alleged work of Bachelier at Tou- 
louse on the spot, and all I could arrive at was two 
doubtful doorways, about as remote from the manner 
of Michael Angelo as it would .be possible to conceive. 
Bachelier appears to have been one of the numerous 
French master builders of the sixteenth century whom 
Palustre persisted in magnifying into architects of 
genius. Then there is de GeymuUer, whom Mr. Tilley 
seems to regard as a first-rate authority. De Gey- 
miiller was an extremely laborious antiquary with 
little critical insight into architecture, and an extra- 
ordinary capacity for finding mares’ nests. So we 
have the familiar tale of Fra Giocondo, II Boccador 
and the rest. Mr. Tilley says : The definite intro- 
duction of Renaissance Architecture into France be- 
gins with .the installation of Charles VIII. after his 
Italian expedition of a small colony of Italian artists 
and workmen at Amboise. . . . Architecture is 
represented by Fra Giocondo, Domenico da Cortona 
and Messer Luc Becjeame.” Of Fra Giocondo Mr. 
Tilley says : “ His fame (as a practical architect) has 
been firmly established by Baron von Geymuller.” 
The Baron, undaunted by the fact that there is no 
reference to Fra Giocondo in the building accounts of 
Gaillon (published by Deville), maintained that in fact 
he was the architect of Gaillon, because the decoration 
of its south east loggia resembled that of the Palazzo 
del Consiglio at Verona. On this argument Fra Gio- 
condo might have designed most of the considerable 
houses in France of the time. In point of fact, the 
only work in France in regard to which Fra Giocondo 
is Imown to have been consulted, was the building of 
the Pont de Notre Dame at Paris, and Sauval says the 
design was made in 1507, not by Fra Giocondo, but by 
Didier de Felin, ‘‘ maitre des oeuvres de la ma 9 onnerie 
de la ville.” These legends die hard. 

So again with II Boccador or Domenico da Cortona. 
This man was a maker of models for buildings, not 
necessarily a designer, but a skilled cabinet-maker 
who worked to instructions. His model for Chambord 
was stiU in existence when Felibien wrote at the end 
of the seventeenth century. The only building with 
which he is known to have been connected as “ archi- 
tect ” was the old Hotel de Ville de Paris, begun in 
1633 — and there he was placed in charge of the works 
at an annual salary of 250 livres, and I doubt if he was 
really more than a foreman. The suggestion which 
Mr. Tilley quotes from another writer that II Boccador 


held the same sort of position at the court of Fran- 
cois I. that Inigo Jones held at the court of Charles I. 
is without any foundation in fact. II Boccador was 
an ill-paid craftsman whose work, so far as the 
court was concerned, consisted of making wood 
models of houses, bridges and mills. For this in 
the year 1532 * he was paid by the crown a sum of 
900 livres for work extending over fifteen years. In 
the same year the Bastard of Chavigny received 1,200 
livres for one year’s salary as commissioner for the 
building of Chambord. It is evident, therefore, that 
poor Boccadoro was not thought much of by the 
court, and was in an entirely different position from 
that. of Inigo Jones, a highly important person at 
court, the friend of kings and princes, an architect 
with a European reputation, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of his time. History is not helped 
by these purely imaginary pictures, and I do not know 
why Mr. Tilley should say that “ S. Eustache in Paris 
was almost certainly designed by the Italian architect 
Domenico da Cortona,” when it is known that the 
builder-designer was Pierre Le Mercier, and the church 
was not begun till 1552. The fact was that the ven- 
ture of Charles VIII. missed fire and Louis XII. did not 
care twopence for the arts. 

Mr. Tilley’s reference to domed chapels is curious. 
He says : “ The Mausoleum Chapel of Anet was built 
probably between 1660 and 1666. The Valois mau- 
soleum at Saint Denis (now destroyed) did not ap- 
proach completion till about 1690, and its designer 
■ . . . was the Italian Primaticcio.” There are several 
inaccuracies here. By the “ Mausoleum Chapel of 
Anet ” I presume Mr. Tilley means the ‘‘ Chapelle 
Fun6raire,” to the west of the house, built to receive 
the tomb of Diane de Poitiers, but this chapel was not 
begun till 1666, and it was consecrated in 167 6. More- 
over, it is not domed, but is an oblong building with a 
brick barrel vault. The only domed chapel at Anet 
is De r Orme’s well-known building, begun in 1 552 . As 
for the chapel of the Valois, it is not known who was 
the architect. There is no authority whatever for 
attributing it to Primaticcio . Palustre thought it was 
designed by Lescot, but much more probably De 
rOrme designed it before his downfall. The chapel, 
though intended for a dome, never, in fact, had one. 
It was begun in 1660. In 1582 Baptiste du Cerceau 
carried the building up to the terrace above the second 
stage, and there the work stopped. The dome was 
never built, and the whole building was destroyed in' 
1719. Mr. Tilley says the chapel of the Visitation of 
the Filles de S. Marie (Rue S. Antoine) was “ the 
first example of a French church in which this charac- 
teristic feature of Italian Renaissance architecture 
(the dome) is the determining factor of the design.” 
This is not the case. De TOrme introduced a dome 
at Anet, and in the design for the chapel of the Valois 
if, as I think, the design was, made by him. The first 


* See D^penses JSecreles de Frangois 1,” Les Goinptes 
du Bdiimmis du Boi, 11, 204. 
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instance of the naotive of a dome over the crossing was 
Le Mercier^s design for the Church of the Sorbonne. 
Nor is Mr. Tilley happier in hia critical appreciations. 
He ranks J. A. du Geroeau, a good draughtsman and 
bad ornamentalist, with architects such as De TOrme, 
Bullant and Goujon, and, on the other hand, makes 
this astonishing pronouncement : ‘‘ Before the close 
of the reign [of Fran 9 ois I.] a type of architecture 
was established in France wMch, with some modifica- 
tions in detail to suit changing conditions of society, 
remained essentially the same for 300 years.” Is 
Maisons essentially the same as Azay-le-Eideau, is the 
Petit Trianon essentially the same as Anet, is the 
ficole MUitaire essentially the same as Chambord 1 
If they are, there is nothing in architecture, and we 
may as well burn our tee-squares and have done with 
it. Of course they are essentially difierent, but 
generalisations such as this, wrong in fact and wrong 
in judgment, make one despair of architecture ever 
being rightly understood in this country. 

Mr. Tilley’s account of French sculpture and 
French painting at the end of the fifteenth and early 
part of the sixteenth century is very full of detail, but 
appears to me to be open to the same criticism as that 
winch I apply to his treatment of architecture. It is 
based on a fundamental misconception of the French 
genius. All serious students of art admit the vast 
range and individuality of that genius, its feeling for 
beauty and fitness, its glad appreciation of the move- 
ment of life, its instinctive sense of all that is great in 
it. To treat the blunders of the master-builders, the 
uncomfortable pietism of the primitives, the contor- 
tions of the Flemish craftsmen, as manifestations of 
the real soul of France, seems to me a misreading of 
history, not the history of texts and documents, of 
“ provenance ” and all the jargon of critics, but of the 
history written for those who can read it on the 
buildings, the monuments and the pictures them- 
selves. All this sad-faced craftsmanship, these de- 
plorable entombments, such as that of Solesmes, these 
dismal altar-pieces of minor Flemish masters, are not 
expressions of the soul of France, but morbid aberra- 
tions, travesties of that clear and gallant spirit that 
revealed itself in the great days of Gothic architecture, 
and shook itself free of its graveolothes and sprang 
again into glorious life in the art of Goujon and those 
who followed him. 

It seems ungrateful to cavil at a work of such wide 
reading and research as this by Mr. Tilley; yet 
the aim of history is not merely to assemble materials, 
but to make clear to others what they mean. The 
Renaissance ” was something very much greater than 
the quips and cranks of ornament which to inferior 
men, such as J. A. du Cerceau, seemed to be the 
whole of its message. It was nothing less than the 
recovery of the youth of the world. To the greater 
minds of that time, first in Italy, then in France, it 
meant the spirit of brave adventure, ever questing — 
sometimes in strange lands outside the walls of the 
City of God — ^yet ever pressing forward to fresh 


conquests in scholarship, in letters, in science, in the 
arts, careless of the gains of lesser men, intent on high 
ideals that were never reached. This is the true 
Humanism, Prigs and Revivalists have done their 
best to suffocate it, but it is alive to this day, and it 
has yet its work to do. 

Reginald Blomfield [F.]. 
JPrognal, Hampsieadj October 1918. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CITIES. • 

By Paul Waterhouse, Vice-President R.I.B.A. 

(From the new Anglo*J apan ae monthly. The New Bast, edited by Mr. 
J. W. Eobertson Scott, and published in Tohyo.) 

We say in England that “ the child is father of the man.” 
In this sense the village is the father of the city, and it is, to 
tell the truth, a very unsatisfactory parent. Nearly all the 
defects of a modern town are due to its parentage. The 
long historical vicissitudes which contribute so greatly to 
the honour, fame and prosperity of any great European 
metropolis are in themselves as a rule the cause of that 
town’s shortcomings. It is a curious fact — and quite in- 
contestable — that no large and ancient town on the Euro- 
pean continent or in Great Britain started its career as a 
town with the same objects and functions as those which 
are fulfilled by its modem existence. The wayside village 
has become a centre of industry. The pastoral hamlet has 
grown into a mining community. The Roman camp has 
been in turn, a mediaeval fortress strong against bows and 
arrows, a walled city impregnable by the cannon of the 
mid-nineteenth century, and finally its ramparts, powerless 
in face of modern artillery, have shrunk into boulevards 
and terraced gardens beyond the boundaries of which the 
ever-growing population has spread out into innumerable 
suburbs or faubourgs. All over Europe towns once self- 
contained have spread till they absorbed adjoining centres 
of habitation ; everywhere the small town has grown into 
the large town ; on all sides we see roads that once were the 
very cause of a town’s existence becoming not the master 
but the overburdened servants of the cities they at one 
time controlled. Seaports have become watering-places ; 
fishing villages have become ports, and towns in wMoh the 
convergence of main roads once provided a convenient 
centre of traffic and oommeroe have lived to curse, not 
bless, the concentration which has become an obstruction. 

We English have in London a great object lesson of the 
advantages and disadvantages which spring up side by side 
as the result of continuous historical prosperity. The 
town took its situation originally from a variety of infiu- 
ential causes on a particular bend of the River Thames. 
The river was to that infant town its protection from 
enemies, its water supply, and its harbour. Starting, after 
the Roman occupation, as a Saxon town of about 4()0 acres 
its road formation consisted roughly of a confluence of 
seven or eight main streets leading respectively to the gates 
and the main ford over the river, and it must, for long 
years, have been well satisfied with the compact centrali- 
sation of its form. The radiation of the roads brought the 
traffic from the outlying parts of the kingdom by fairly 
direct routes to the very heart of the town. Every need of 
the citizens was ministered to by the disposition of the plan. 
Its two great markets were easily approached, its churches, 
probably two in number, were within convenient access 
from all quarters, and the roads themselves, if narrow in 
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comparison with modem highways, were no doubt quite 
wide enough for the sparse traffic of those primitive days. 
It must be remembered also that the population was no 
large one in comparison with the area enclosed and that 
many parts of the city were still comparatively free from 
buildings. There were no doubt many gardens within the 
wall, and there were certainly two large markets, one near 
the great church of St. Paul and the other corresponding in 
position with the modem markets of Leadenhall and Bil- 
lingsgate. 

It is unnecessary for purposes of this paper to study the 
gradual growth of the town century by century. It is 
enough to note that by the time 600 farther years has 
. passed London, already united with the neighbouring 
Westminster, and owning a considerable suburb on the 
South to which it was united by a bridge, had increased in 
size to nearly 4,000 acres. In the seventeenth century an 
event occurred which throws a most interesting light on the 
relative requirements of a town of the present time and one 
of 250 years ago. The Great Eire of London in 1666 swept 
away an area of buildings in the heart of the city which 
corresponds very closely to the walled space ioside the 
boundaries of the town of 1000 a.d.' This clearance gave 
an opportunity to the planners of the time for scheming 
a reconstruction of the road formation. Two schemes 
were prepared,* one by John Evelyn and another by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Neither plan was carried out, but 
both are very instructive to us from the fact that they are 
totally unsuited to the problems which beset modem 
London. The uptable characteristic of each is that it mam- 
tains and even accentuates the tendency to concentrate the 
main roa^^s in a radiating attack on certain selected points. 
In other words, London was still small enough to enjoy 
rather than to dread the convergence of thoroughfares at 
particular spots in the very heart of the town’s commercial 
activity. The reason for this was twofold. In the first place 
London still had one heart, not several. It is true that 
Parliament and certain Governmental activities were by this 
time decentralised at Westminster, but as far as the City 
proper was concerned, its bank,t its mayor, its exchange 
were single institutions. And the second reason is that of 
course in those pre-railroad days the roads were the means 
of long distance traffic, and though the coaches did not all 
start from the same spot there was a certain advantage to 
travellers in starting from and being conveyed to a ter- 
minus as near as practicable to the centre of the town. 
When we consider also that the traffic — ^that is the multi- 
plicity of vehicles — ^was not such as to crowd the roadways 
unduly it becomes clear that there did not exist the reasons 
which now prevail against the accumulation of vehicles in 
the principal thoroughfares. There was yet another factor 
which influenced Sir Christopher Wren and his rival in their 
schemes. The Thames which is nowadays practically 
unused for passenger traffic above London Bridge was in 
those days the fashionable highway between London and 
Westminster. Persons of wealth and rank always 
travelled for choice by water when making their way from 
the East and to the West, or from either to those pleasant 
homes of the nobility which fringed the river between the 
Abbey town of Westminster and the business quarters near 
the Bridge. One must not insist too much on the fact that 
London Bridge was the only bridge, because the citizens of 
all ranks were wont to cross the river at all points from the 

* Among others. , 

1 1 am aware that the Bank of England was not actually founded till 
28 years after the Eire, 


many landing stages and stairs which were erected for the 
convenience of private barges, hired boats and public ferries. 

But to-day the conditions and consequently the require- 
ments are wholly changed, and it is this complete sub- 
version of the problem which makes the present means of 
traffic so inadequate and which gives the student of town- 
planning such an interesting question to solve. 

No apology need he offered for taldng London as an 
example, for the fact that it is an extreme case makes it 
specially illustrative of the difficulties of adapting an 
ancient town to modern needs, and it is fairly certain that 
many of the lessons it teaches must be applicable to almost 
every town wherever placed that has to contend with this 
most engaging conflict of antiquity with the needs of the 
present. 

Our modern London, to consider size alone, has grown 
from its Saxon/200 acres and its Elizabethan 4,000 acres 
to a size of 88 square miles. These figures are those of the 
metropolitan area. Greater London, a fringe of suburbs 
indistinguishable from London proper except by ^n invi- 
sible and rather arbitrary boundary, increases the total 
area to over 300 square miles. When it is considered that 
the old Saxon town, the City proper, is almost denuded 
of inhabitants at night, that nearly all the workers in the 
industrial and shopping centres outside the City boundary 
are also daily migrants, and when it is further realised that 
the homes of the workers whether manual or intellectual are 
in many cases actually outside the limits even of Greater 
London, it will become obvious that the strain upon the 
roadways of conveying or helping to convey this mass of 
travelling population to and fro every morning and evening 
presents a problem of which the wisdom of our forefathers 
had not the slightest foreknowledge. 

A few further considerations will make it clear that the 
problem is much more confused and complex than even the 
foregoing facts suggest. London is no longer oentrahsed. 
Her bank is not one but many, and each of the many 
banking companies have branches all over the town. Her 
administration of justice, though the law-courts for impor- 
tant cases are on the borders of the City, is decentralised ; 
police courts and county courts being placed in different 
districts. Her municipality is spHt up, for while the Lord 
Mayor still reigns in the heart of the town, the surrounding 
portions are administered as separate boroughs, in spite of 
the centralisation near Westminster of the London County 
Council, whose functions, not identical with those of the 
municipalities, are general rather than local. It therefore 
is a fact that the centre of the City has lost its importance 
as a point to which everyone must necessarily come for 
some purpose or another, and the conveyance of main 
thoroughfares in the ancient centre of the town’s activity 
merely means to-day that many people are brought there 
who would be glad to avoid the overcrowding and conges- 
tion of a spot which they themselves unwillingly help to 
overcrowd. 

Railways when, first introduced very naturally pursued 
the same policy of landing their customers as near as pos- 
sible to the centre of the town. Mercifully difficulties of 
one kind or another thwarted this poKcy, and though some ' 
of the main lines have their termini actually withhi or on 
the edge of the Saxon town, others have been kept at a 
respectful distance. Had it been realised that London was 
eventually to be intersected with a network of subterranean 
railway lines which serve, though at present inadequately, 
to link the main termini with one another it is possible — 
one cannot say more — that every terminus would have 
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been placed at least a mile from the centre. I say “ It is 
possible^’ not “it is certain,” for even now there are 
persons who advocate the establishment of a central rail- 
way station at which aU the lines should meet. 

It should be clear to every careful student of traffic pro- 
blems that no town of over three million inhabitants would 
gain any advantage from a station of such a size as the 
agglomeration of eight or nine main lines would require. 
The pedestrian journey inside such a station would be 
wearisome, the search for the required train would be pro- 
longed, and the congestion of wheeled traffic in the neigh- 
bourhood of the station would add quite unnecessarily to 
the encumbrance of the streets. 


been spanned by no less than 10 additional road bridges, 
to say nothing of railway bridges and tunnels. It is true 
that these bridges have not superseded the possibilities of 
up and down traffic by boat, but for some reason or other, 
though in my boyhood steamers were largely patronised for 
such journeys, experience has proved that this means of 
transport for passengers is not sufficiently patronised to be 
a paying concern. 

The road problem though complicated can be easily 
explained. Our difficulty in London — and it exists to a 
less degree in other large towns — is twofold. Our streets are 
congested and the obstruction where main roads cross one 
another is productive of almost intolerable delay. It has 



The above dia^am plan represents a city on the site of London and illns- 
trates some of the principles and features advocated in the present article. .Assuming 
a river of the same course as the Thames, also roads and railways approachirg 
the town as at present, the diagram exhibits (1) the use of two circuit roads 
surrounding the inner and outer portions of the central town; (2) the necessary 
bifurcation of the main approaches to secure distribution of traffic ; (3) the avoidance 
of traffic centres at which more than two roads meet and cross ; (4) the occasional 
use of “ over and under ” iifteraeotions, and, (6) the placing of the railway termini 
at a uniform and convenient distance from the centre. 


I would make it a cardinal consideration that a large 
capital served by several railways should have the terminal 
stations of those railways at least one mile from the centre. 

And now it is time to go back to the road problem, which 
after all is the main problem, for the plan of a town is 
nothing more than the relative disposition of houses and 
roads. Before doing so I must complete our examination 
of the London example by pointing out one more fact that 
has effected a great change in the needs of the town. The 
ancient prevalence of water traffic along the Thames or 
across the Thames by boat has been entirely overthrown 
by the introduction of additional bridges. Since the days 
when London Bridge was the only bridge, the five miles of 
water between the Tower of London and Battersea have 


been found by experience that even at an ordinary crossing 
where two streets of importance are at right angles to one 
another it is necessary to regulate the traffic by placing two 
policemen on duty, who alternately hold up the traffic 
going say East and West in favour of that going North and 
South and vice versa. This procedure, though it prevents 
a hopeless mingling of conflicting vehicles, produces delay 
and naturally produces also congestion of vehicles behind 
the spot where the temporary stoppage takes place. The 
expedient still popular among certain experts of relieving 
congestion by the widening of main thoroughfares naturally 
does nothing to relieve the delay caused by this device of 
alternating arrest of vehicles. In fact the only remedies 
which can help this particular difficulty are two. One is an 
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expedient. wMoh has been adopted in two or three places 
where a variety of levels in the roadways thus approaching 
one another has permitted the formation of what may be 
called an over-and-tinder crossing. In this system one 
street is carried across the other upon a bridge or viaduct. 
This is only possible where a difierenoe of level of not less 
than 30 feet is obtainable, and even so a difficulty may be 
brought about by an unduly steep gradient in one or both 
of the streets affected, and there is a further difficulty in 
the fact that sometimes vehicles require to pass from the 
high level street to the low level street which is crossing it. 
It therefore becomes necessary to provide branch streets 
which pass from one level to the other by a sufficient 
detour to render the gradient easy enough for ordinary 
horse and motor traffic. 

The other device by which these congested crossings can 
be relieved is that of providing alternative parallel routes' 
so conveniently placed as to tempt the traffic to ease the 
previously congested thoroughfares by selecting the less 
crowded route. 

This consideration brings me to the discussion of a fact 
in regard to the approaches to towns — or to the centres of 
towns — ^wMch is often unaccountably overlooked. Every 
main road which conveys passengers and goods from an 
outlying district becomes more and more crowded with 
traffic as it approaches the centre. The reason for this is 
obvious. The vehicles from a distance are joined as they 
approach town by other vehicle's, which either start from 
origins on the road side or come in from side roads. Re- 
verse the process of observation, and follow on any map the 
course of a road which starts from the centre and works its 
way into the outer districts and thence into the country. 
That road as it goes constantly bifurcates in order to give 
access to those tracts of town, suburb; or country which lie 
in the wedge-shaped territory between the radiating roads. 
This bifurcation is in itself one' of the main causes of the 
fact that every arterial road carries an increased bulk of in- 
coming or outgoing traffic on those parts of its mileage 
which are nearer the centres of the town. Now is it not 
clear that if in planning new approaches to a city we could 
reverse this process of bifurcation we should at once intro- 
duce a system of relief ? . We should as a matter of fact do 
much more. Eor when a number of vehicles are approach- 
ing a town it is at least probable that not all of them wish 
to reach the centre at all. If therefore we can provide a 
means by which an incoming vehicle can m the outer and 
less crowded regions choose a branch from the straight 
track which will take it by a short route to the very part 
of the town which is its destination, we shall perform a 
double and most useful purpose. We shall shorten the 
journey in time and space, and we shall relieve that over- 
burdened thoroughfare of a large portion of its traffic. 

Such bifurcation should be supplemented withm the 
town by good alternative roads parallel to one another and 
— still more important — by circuit roads running circum- 
ferentially round the inner and outer suburbs. 

The use which can be made of such circuit roads in 
adding to the beauty of a town is immense. One of the 
saddest features of our towns — a feature perhaps more 
prevalent in England than on the Continent — is the de- 
graded squalor of the tvsdlight region between pure country 
and pure town. This is due very largely to the fact that 
in an open wall-less town, where no deffiiite barrier is set 
up as the boundary of the tovm, the limit between the 
urban and rural conditions fluctuates. The gradual in- 
crease of the town absorbs bit by bit portions of property 


which were originally agricultural, so that there is on every 
radiating road of access an ever-shifting space of perhaps a 
mile in length, in which the country is undergoing a gradual 
degradation under the pressure of the outpost forces of 
advancing tovm. And these outpost forces, not having the 
full vigour of central city culture, are as a rule but feeble 
and unlovely growths, not strong enough wholly to conquer 
the facts of field and wood, not vigorous enough to be 
equipped with the beauty or strength of healthy and opu- 
lent town architecture. Whatever there is of country ele- 
ment mingled with the elements of town should be before 
all things vigorous and beautiful. Any mingling of half 
dead country -with half created town can only be dispiriting 
and ungainly. A perfectly beautiful town, however large, 
should stand surrounded by a wall or by some compacted 
array of boundary buildings against and up to which pure 
unsullied country should surge as the waves of the sea en- 
circle a cliff. This rule does not debar the inclusion of 
well wooded grassland or parks vdthin the town itself. 
Indeed parks, tree-planted squares and tree-bordered roads 
are essential elements in the arrangement of a well-ordered 
town. My protest relates solely to the desirability, at the 
outskirts of a town, of making sure, in the interests of 
beauty, that there is such a meeting between the best- 
lookmg rural effects and a certain display of worthy build- 
ings as shall make sure that the edges of the town — ^whioh 
should be its welcome to the advancing strangers — are a 
well-arranged and well-considered design, not merely an 
indecisive conflict between expiring vegetation and poverty- 
stricken bricks and mortar. 

This worthy object may be largely aided by the judicious 
introduction of the circuit roads just alluded to. If the 
town terminates merely at indefinite points in the course 
of radial, or as we say arterial, roadfe it is difficult to define 
a limit ; but the circuit road — ^which may if necessary be 
succeeded, as the town requires to spread, by another 
circuit road of larger circumference — ogives an admirable 
opportunity for fixing with decency and beauty the point 
where for the time being town shall end and ooimtry begin. 


Architects and the Housing Question. 

Mr: G. A. Htophreys [B.], of Llandudno, asks for space 
in the Journajl for the following extract from a letter, full 
of sound advice to architects, which appeared in the Builder 
for 20th September : — 

You architects are going to have the time of your lives 
if you cau save these housing schemes from drifting out 
of your hands and into the hands of local councils and jerry- 
builders. Your arohiteotural associations, institutes and 
committees will have to take the lead, assert themselves 
collectively in puhhe and private, and show that they really 
are a vital force, a body of men of action, and not what the 
public imagines, a mere school of learned students and 
virtuosi. Your profession has, unfortunately, not developed 
two sides, as has happened in the case of law and medicine 
— the consultant or consultative (specialists, counsel, &o.), 
and the active that cultivates the pubHo (practitioners, 
solicitors, &c.). You all lean towards the passive function 
of waiting till the tide rolls up to your doors ; but here is 
the tide already rising towards you, and I hope to hear that 
some organisation is going to be formed to deal with it and 
convert it into something. The country is crying out for a 
reorganised, reconsidered and replanned England and only 
wants guidance. i 
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LIVING AECHITBGTUEE. 

By Professor W. E. Lbthaby [F.]. 

Extract jfrom Ko. IV. of the series of articles by Professor Lbthaby now 
appearing in the Builder under the title ** A National Arcliitecture." 

Conorete seems to be a poor building material, but it 
brings back one of the fundamental methods of construc- 
tion — ^that of continuous aggregation, a method which, 
while the material was mud, first produced vaulted and 
domical buildings, a great class of structures which are 
the natural outcome of such plastic materials. It thus 
gives to us once more the possibility of erecting solid roofs. 
Such a system of homogeneous building, with roof of 
cylindrical, conical, domical or other forms — the low dome, 
cone and pyramid seem especially suitable forms — ^taking 
the place of the poor wood and slate coverings we have 
been accustomed to, opens up large possibilities of more 
dignified and interesting types of planning as well as more 
monumental super-structures. 

A weakness of modern architecture is in its not having suf- 
ficient grasp of modern scientific construction. The failure 
of English engineering is that it is usually mean and brutal, 
like Charing Cross Bridge, or, ashamed of itself, it seeks for 
disguises like those of the intolerable Tower Bridge. Judg- 
ing by its works rather than its claims to'“ science,” our 
engineering seems often both ignorant and impotent. 

We have both to get rid of fear and develop a proper 
pride for our own matters. There is nothing necessarily 
evil in modern materials or requirements ; it is the spirit 
that tells. T have no love for modernism as such, and fain 
would hide my head in the sands of the past, but I cannot 
help seeing that the courageous mind will shape even seem- 
ingly hopeless materials to its purpose. As I found well 
said in an examination paper, “ these things are plastic to 
the spirit.” Plastic to the spirit are even concrete and iron, 
if they must be used, no less than marble and bronze. The 
ideal for masonry has been definition and delicacy, sharply 
cut angles, moulding, carving. The ideal for conorete con- 
struction is much the reverse : it is that of continuous 
aggregation into a homogeneous, chambered mass ; the 
structure is “ oast ” ; simple forms and rounded edges are 
required. Its special disadvantage is in being liable to 
cracking, and the least cracking in such structures seems to 
destroy the possibility of our having any pleasure in them. 
A building of such a fabric should be as continuous and 
sound as a china vase. It is necessapr fifst of all to improve 
the material so that it won’t crack. Our continued use of 
materials like mosaic and cement floors in such a way that 
rivers of cracks wander over them after a few years is some- 
what astonishing. 

Once having mastered the material and having produced 
a fairly even surface, we have to bring out what it can best 
do on its own merits, and put away any attempt at imita- 
ting forms developed in stone and brick building. Curved 
lines in plan and slanting and curved surfaces would seem 
to be specially appropriate to this mud-Hke material which 
must be modelled as it were into form. Inferior angles of 
Roman rooms were usually rounded. Corners might be 
rounded both within and outside ; cornices, if any, might 
bo simple coves or rounds. The surface could be finished 
with white and colour washes, plastering, painting, rough- 
cast, sgraffito, marble-veneer, mosaic, glazed tiling and 
glazed terra-cotta applied in panels and medallions. The 
aim should be to develop structures in which the walls and 
roofs are all of a piece ; and there is purely something ex- 


citing in such a mode of building. The general design must 
in every ease be arrived at as the best constructive solution 
of the given problem, but it must be a fine and civilised 
solution, not a raw and haphazard one like so many of our 
engineering works. Exquisite common sense is wanted. 
The aim should be for masterly construction appropriately 
or even delightfully finished. Beauty in structures is not a 
question of mere shapes, but it is the evidence of mind 
acting on materials. If we could have a fine market or 
railway shed (or even a cathedral) schemed like some of the 
wonderful war sheds drawn by Mr. Muirhead Bone, well 
built of its kind, flooded with light, carefully finished, bril- 
liantly whitewashed like a lighthouse, and decorated with 
fine paintings, we might “ catch our breath ” once more at 
the sudden sight of a piece of living architecture. It would 
be as interesting as a concrete ship. Wkenever our 
buildings are again designed for their purpose as directly 
as a fiddle, a gun or even a motor or airplane, they will be 
romantic once more. Again, let’ me say, my heart is with 
the old and the humble. I do not desire these scientific 
developments for their own sake, and it is a cursed spite 
that I must try to set them right. One of the buildings 
which has most interested me recently is the newest 
museum building at South Kensington, temporarily com- 
j)leted with the “ style ” left out. Many of the temporary 
war buildings are also direct and structurally interesting. 
Although such buildings are frequently only skeletons, 
they demonstrate that a piece of architecture may be got 
to stand up without shamming dead, Kow, having pro- 
ceeded so far, what prevents us going forward to finish and 
refine and even adorn the thing without burying it in 
undertakers’ doleful trappings ? Why is it that one may 
never see a building for its ornaments ? Let us consider 
the “ carcass ” of an important public structure. A rim or 
lining of marble might be put around the doorway, and over 
it could he some fine heraldry carved, gilt, and coloured from 
the design of one of our heraldic experts ; not the fat tamo 
stuff we are accustomed to, but keen and vigorous. This 
would probably be enough, we don^t wai\t our huildings 
worried all over, we want richness and colour and food for 
thought, but we also need bareness and relief and peace. 
Or a set of fine sculptured panels, about something, might 
be set low down where they could reaUy be seen and loved 
— areally loved — ^not tolerated or hated. Or an inscription 
really saying something in clear, strong lettering might be 
cut in in a band high up, or in a large panel, or, again, this 
might be in mosaic of gold letters on blue, or black letters 
on gold — ^not timid and frightened and non-committal, but 
an inscription to lift up our hearts. Or between the win- 
dows might be a set of really handsome medallions in 
glazed earthenware, either in relief or only paihted devices, 
or portraits, but again, with some meaning and intention — 
surely we are rich enough to have meanings and intentions. 
Considering the problems of finishing in some such ways 
as these, and forgetting the Gothic, Elizabethan, and 
Italian styles, there is no end to what might be done in a 
perfectly frank, reasonable and healthy way. If such 
a method were oustomapy, architecture would at once 
stand out again as a sincere and manly art and gradually 
drop more and more of the powder and padding. I do not 
ask for hare and bald buildings — ^an architecture of the 
simple life and all that ; not at all. I want to open a way 
to intelligence, expression, life and even exuberance. 
Quality of art is quality of life, and an architecture of 
reality is a necessary part of “ the National Being. 
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CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
ALLIED SOCIETIES AND THE R.LB.A. : 
REPORT. 

The Joint Committee of representatives of the 
Allied Societies and the R.LB.A. was the outcome 
of a Special Meeting of the Council held on 18th June 
1917 to discuss with representatives of the Allied 
Societies a series of Resolutions s.etting forth the views 
of a Conference of representatives of Allied Societies 
held at Manchester on the 18th April 1917. 

The Resolutions put forward a claim for proportional 
representation of provincial members on the Institute 
Council, asked for more adequate facilities by way of re- 
coupment of travelling expenses for the attendance of 
provincial representatives at Council and Committee meet- 
ings, and suggested the allocation of questions of general 
professional interest to quarterly meetings of the Council, 
which provincial representatives might make a point of 
attending. Other Resolutions urged the need for profes- 
sional registration, the revision of the Conditions of Con- 
tract and the Schedule of Charges, and the importance of 
the constructional and business qualities as part of an 
architect’s qualifications. The ADied Societies were stated 
to be practically unanimous in their support of these 
Resolutions, and at the Special Meeting the following fur- 
ther points were put forward by their representatives : — 

Pro^dncial members, it was said, did not feel suffi- 
ciently in touch with the Institute. 

The Allied Societies should have more influence in 
the conduct of the Institute’s affairs. London mem- 
bers had no idea of the difficulties architects in small 
centres had to contend with and were not helping the 
latter as they might do. 

The Institute Council should give more considera- 
tion to the views of the Allied Societies. 

Proportional representation would bring the Insti- 
tute into ^eater prominence in the country. 

Provincial representatives should hold their seats 
on the Council for at least three consecutive years in 
order to keep in touch with the work and that the 
Council might benefit by th^r experience. 

Occasional meetings of the R.I.B.A. should be held 
in provincial centres. 

The President of the Glasgow Institute suggested 
the formation of the Allied Societies of England and 
Wales into three or four groups somewhat on the lines 
of the new Institute of Scottish Architects, in order 
to keep in closer touch with one another and to 
simplify their representation on the R.I.B.A. Council. 

At the Special Meeting above mentioned propositions 
were carried that a J oint Committee of representatives of 
the Allied Societies and of London members should be 
appointed to consider the various matters in question and 
report to the Council, that each Allied Society should be 
represented on the Committee by one member, and that 
the Council should nominate London members. It was 
agreed that at least one of the meetings should be held at a 
provincial centre, that the first should take place in London 
and the second at Manchester. Later, a third meeting was 
arranged for at Birmingham. 

In view of the Council’s undertaking to the General Body 
that questions of a controversial nature should not he 
officially discussed during the War, it was understood that 
the meetings would be quite informal, the President point- 


ing out that any report made by the Committee would be 
solely for the guidance of the Council and would not com- 
mit them to any definite line of action. 

As ultimately constituted the Joint Committee consisted 
of the following members : — 

Appointed by the Council : Mr. Henry T. Hare, 

President ; Mr. E. Guy Uawber, Hon. Secretary ; Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.O., O.B., R.A., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R. A., Past Presidents / Sir John 
Burnet, R.S.A., LL.D., Mr. J. A. Gotch, and Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, Mr. 
W. R. . V- H. V. Lanchester, Mr, H. B, Searles- 

Wood, II • Shepherd, Members of Oouncilf Sind 

Mr. John Slater, Past Vice-President, 

P * Hied Societies : Mr. J. B. Gass (Man- 

ch :v : ■ ■ Dick (Northern), Mr. W. A. Harvey 

(Birmingham), Mr. E. P. Hinde (Liverpool), Mr. A. Watson 
(Sheffield), Sir Prank W. Wills (Bristol), Mr. D. Bowman 
(Leeds), Mr. S. Perkins Pick (Leicester), Mr. L. P. Tonar 
(Exeter), Mr. L. Kitchen (York), Mr, Harry Gill. (Notts and 
Derby), Mr. J. Cook Rees (South Wales), Mr. J. B. Dunn 
(Edinburgh), Mr. J. Watson (Glasgow)., Mr. Arthur Clyne 
(Aberdeen), Mr. W. Kaye-Parry (Ireland). 

Mr. George Northover, Editor of the Institute Journal, 
was appointed Secretary. 

At the first meeting, held in London on the 4th October 
and attended by eight London members and nine represen- 
tatives of Allied Societies, the President ruled that it was 
competent to the Joint Committee to discuss any other 
matters of professional interest in addition to those dealt 
with in the Allied Societies’ Resolutions. At this meeting 
the first four of the Resolutions set out below were passed. 

As regards Resolution No. 2 suggestions were made by 
the provincial representatives that important Council and 
Committee meetings should be held oia the same day if 
possible, in order to meet the convenience of provincial 
representatives as well as of London members ; also that 
the arrangement by which the Institute paid one half of 
the first-class return fare to London for the purpose of 
Council meetings should be extended to Committee meet- 
ings. It was further urged that the full return fare should 
be allowed and that the Council should be asked to take 
the matter into consideration. A suggestion was made in 
a letter from the Institute of Scottish Architects that one of 
the quarterly meetings each year might be held in one or 
other of the Allied Societies’ centres. 

Resolution No. 4 as presented by the Allied Societies 
urged among other matters the pressing need of registra- 
tion and that endeavour should be made to attain it at the 
earliest possible moment. On this point there was evi- 
dence of want of unanimity among the AlHed Societies, the 
Institute of Scottish Architects admitting divergence of 
opinion among its Council as to the desirability of statutory 
registration, A motion supported by the London members, 
urging that all reference to Registration should be omitted 
from the Resolutions on the ground that it was a subject 
which it had been agreed should not be debated during the 
War, was eventually carried. 

As regards other points in Resolution No. 4, it having 
been pointed out that the Revised Schedule as passed by 
the General Body in London was not in some respects 
adapted to provincial practice, the President gave instruc- 
tions that copies of the revised document should be sent to 
the Allied Societies with,an invitation to them to formulate 
suggestions for its further revision and submit them to the 
Council, As a result the Schedule has been thoroughly 
overhauled by the Allied Councils and numerous sugges- 
tions for its revision in accordance with their views have 
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been sent in. At the Manchester meeting,' held on 12th 
December 1917 under the management of the Manchester 
Society, both the Revised Schedule and the Practice 
Committee's Report on Expert Advice were discussed, 
and Mr. Gass undertook to send up to the R.I.B.A. Council 
a reasoned resolution subscribed by all the Allied Societies 
as representing the views of provincial architects, and set- 
ting out the modifications they proposed in the Revised 
Scale of Charges. The opinion was generally expressed 
that special fees for expert advice should be eliminated 
as far as possible ; that responsibility for steel-frame and 
reinforced concrete construction should rest with the archi- 
tect, and that he should qualify for the design of such work. 
It was contended that if this were not done, the tendency 
would be for clients to engage the engineer or concrete 
specialist direct and dispense with the architect’s services. 

The Allied Societies’ Resolution No. 5 as first sent up was 
in the following form : — “ By advocating a policy which 
regards Architecture mainly as a Fine Art, the Institute 
would appear to have departed from the terms of its 
Charter, and as the position of the profession has been 
prejudiced thereby it is necessary that full effect he giyeu 
to the importance of constructional and business quahties 
as part of an architect’s qualifications.” 

Questions as to t1' :■ r R esolution were raised 

by London memb--: , ■ ■ ■ ■ pointing out that the 

R.I.B.A. Examinations leant considerably more to the con- 
structional than to the artistic side. After some discussion 
it was agreed that the Resolution should be recast and 
brought up at the Manchester meeting. 

The Allied Society representatives, however, subse- 
quently withdrew the Resolution and at the Manchester 
meeting proposed the following in its place : (1) That the 
Coiuicil be asked to consider what steps should be taken to 
bring home to the public and to the Government the value 
of the qualified architect’s services in all building opera- 
tions ; (2) That it be a recommendation of this meeting 
that a strongly worded petition be sent by the Institute 
and the AlHed Societies to the Government and its various 
departments, urging the importance of engaging duly 
qualified architects in aU public building schemes in the 
future, and that copies of such Resolutions be sent to the 
Members of Parliament in the divisions of such Societies 
and to the various local authorities.” 

During.the discussion the President referred to the efforts 
made by his predecessor in the Chair to secure from the 
Government recognition for architects. Mr. Newton’s 
efforts, he said, had not been in vain, for it was clearly 
traceable to his persistency that many architects had been 
appointed to positions which by their training and experi- 
ence they were qualified to fill but which in the early days 
of the National crisis had been altogether denied them. 
Reference was also made to the trust reposed in the Insti- 
tute by the Local Government Board in inviting its co- 
operation in securing plans for the national scheme of 
working-class house-building which was to be set on foot 
at the restoration of peace. The Local Government Board 
had stated that it was their intention that architects should 
be employed in these housing schemes. Unless that state- 
ment had been made, the President said, the Institute would 
have declined to have anything to do with the Government 
scheme. 

As regards official architecture, three of the Allied Society 
representatives mentioned that their City Corporations had 
decided to put all work over £400 in value into the hands 
of independent architects. 


Amendments to Resolution No. 5 were moved by London 
representatives and carried, and the Resolution was passed 
in the terms indicated below. 

The Third Meeting of the Committee was held at Bir- 
mingham on 20th March 1918 under the management of 
the Birmingham Association, and the Resolutions Nos. 
6 to 16 set out below were passed. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 

Itepreaentaiion of Allied Societies on the Institute Gouncil, 

1. That to strengthen the position of the Royal Institute 

and to make it more truly representative of the archi- 
tectural profession of the country, it is essential that 
provincial architects should have increased represen- 
tation, so that their views should have due weight in 
the Council’s deliberations. 

Each Allied Society should select its own repre- 
sentative, either the President or other member of 
the Society, provided he be a Fellow or Associate of 
the Institute. 

Attendance at Council and Committee Meetings, 

2. That as approximately one-half of the members of the 

Royal 'Institute and two-thirds of the architectural 
profession are located in the provincial areas, adequate 
facilities in the arrangement of dates and payment of 
railway fares should he provided for the attendance of 
provincial representatives at Couiioil and Committee 
meetings. 

3. That questions of general interest to the profession 

might as far as possible be dealt with at quarterly 
meetings of the Council at which provincial represen- 
tatives should be expected to make special attendance, 
and that the Agendas of such meetings should be sent 
to the Councils of Allied Societies at least fourteen 
days in advance to allow time for them to instruct 
their representatives. 

Professional Matters requiring early Settlement, 

4. That steps be taken at the earliest opportunity for the 

consideration of the Conditions of Contract, the Scale 
of Charges, and other matters of practical importance, 
so that such matters may be ready for adoption im- 
mediately after the termination of the War. 

6. To ask the Council of the Royal Institute to consider 
what steps should be taken to bring home to the public 
and to the Government the value of the qualified 
architect’s services in all bmlding operations, and it is 
recommended that the importance of engaging duly 
qualified architects in all public building schemes in 
the future should be pressed as strongly as possible on 
the Government and its various departments, and on 
other authorities, 

Revised Scale of Charges, 

6. That the R.I.B.A. Council bo requested to take into 
consideration the unification, as far as possible, of 
the Scale of Charges of the R.I.B.A. with that of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and that the whole of the 
clauses relating to Surveyors’ charges be omitt^ from 
the R.I.B.A. Scale, and the following clause be in- 
serted : “ The charges for Surveyors’ work in con- 
nection with valuations, leases, dilapidations, mort- 
gages, purchase or sale of property and for quanti- 
ties, etc., to be those adopted by the Surveyors’ 
Institution,” 
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7. That this meetmg coixsiders the heading of the docu- 

ment is capable of improvement, and asks the Insti- 
tute Oounoil to reconsider it. 

Model Form of Agreement between Architects and 
Building Oumers. 

8. That the Council of the Institute be requested to take 

into consideration the desirability of drawing up a 
standard concise agreement for architectural services 
based on the Schedule of Charges when settled. 

Professional Gondiwt. 

9. That this meeting is of opinion that Besolutions Nos. 

1 and 2 with regard to Professional Conduct (Kalbn- 
DAR, p. 70) be deleted and that the following be sub- 
stituted : “ That it is reasonable for aroMtects to 
exhibit their names in front of buildings in course of 
construction and to sign such buildings on completion, 
but both in a strictly xmostentatious manner.^' 

10. That this meeting is of opinion that in Besolution No, 
7 the words “ House Agent should be substituted 
for “ Estate Agent,” so that the Besolution should 
read : That in the opinion of the Council the busi- 
nesses of Auctioneering and House Agent are incon- 
sistent with the profession of an Architect.” 

Architects doing Work mthout Payment. 

11. That this meeting considers the practice of architects 
■ connected with public charities, etc., doing work with- 
out payment most undesirable, and should be dis- 
couraged in every possible way. 

Gov&mmerd Architectural Dejpartment for War-time Building 
and Government Control of Building Materials. 

12. That this Birmingham Conference of the Boyal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Architectural 
Societies allied therewith altogether directly repre- 
senting the whole of the architectural profession of 
Great Britain and Ireland views with extreme appre- 
hension the increasing interference of Government 
Departments with building owners and building 
operations. It is considered that such interference 
is undesirable in the National interests and the Con- 
ference strongly urges that the special architectural 
departments set up for War purposes should be dis- 
banded when peace is declared, and that the Govern- 
ment control of building and building materials should 
therewith cease as far as possible. 

13. That the B.I.B.A. Council be recommended to forward 
copies of the foregoing Besolution to the various 
Government Departments, and that the Allied 
Societies send copies to the Members of Parliament 
in their respective areas, bringing to bear as much 
personal influence as possible. 

Bevised Charter of the E.LB.A. 

14. That in view of the proposed New Charter efforts be 
made to achieve a closer association between the 
B.I.B,A. and kindred Societies. 

Provincial Members of the M.l.B.A. and Allied Societies. 

16. That the Council of the Institute be asked to use their 
influence to induce all members of the E.LB.A. to 
become also members of their own local Society. 

16. That the various Allied Societies be brought more into 
line as to their qualifications for membership. 


Other matters discussed at the Birmingham Meeting 
included the need of a Defence Union to assist architects 
to protect themselves against unfair treatment. The Chair- 
man, Mr, Hare, recalled that in 1913 endeavour had been 
made at the Institute to start an Architectural Defence 
Union. A Committee, called the Board of Professional 
Defence, had been instructed by a resolution of the Insti- 
tute to prepare a detailed scheme for the creation of a 
Fund for Mutual Aid and Advice (Legal). The Com- 
mittee produced a scheme based upon the Articles of 
Association of the Medical Defence Union which had been 
in existence thirty years and had proved of the greatest 
benefit and assistance to the medical profession. little 
interest, however, appeared to be taken in the matter, 
for the Special General Meeting called to discuss the scheme 
in June 1914 failed to attract a quorum and nothing was 
done. The outbreak of war prevented the matter being 
brought up again. — ^The representatives of the Allied 
Societies asked that the question might be reopened, and 
that copies of the proposed scheme should be circulated 
among the Allied Societies. 

The draft Bevised Form of Conditions of Contract was 
submitted, and Mr. Searles Wood, Chairman of the 
Bevising Committee, stated that the purpose of the Com- 
mittee had been to prepare a set of Conditions which would 
suit architects and then to put the Conditions before the 
Builders and ascertain their views. He asked the Allied 
Societies to take time to consider the Bevised Form and 
to forward their suggestions to the Institute. 

In a discussion on the proposed Bevised Charter [see 
JotiBNAL for 1914], the desicability was urged of bringing 
about a closer association between the B.I.B.A., the Sur- 
veyors’ Distittttion, and the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and in the interests of unity it was suggested that steps 
should be taken to bring about the amalgamation of the 
Society of Architects with the Institute, Touching the 
question of Begistration, Mr. Gass expressed the opinion 
that for the present the only means of obtaining Begistra- 
tion was by Chartei% To make this practically operative 
the Local Government Board and Local Authorities must 
be urged to agree ‘that no plans should be approved unless 
they had been prepared by Begistered Architects. The 
scheme of Begistration by Charter should be carried out 
at the earliest opportunity ; it might prove the first step 
towards Statutory Begistration. 

The anomalous position of Surveyors to Local Authori- 
ties who carried on private practice was referrred to. Such 
Surveyors are expected to interpret the By-laws against 
the interests of their own clients, to support the interests of 
those who employed their rivals, to inspect their own work 
and report thereon to the authorities. It was urged to be 
undesirable for them to undertake private practice. 

Beference was made to the steps taken by the Bir- 
mingham Association to get established the City Council 
Advisory Committee, and it was suggested that Societies 
should be formed on the lines of the London Society 
in all towns having an executive committee of technical 
men, who might serve as an Advisory Committee on 
matters affecting the artistic development of their towns, 

THE COUNCIL’S BESPONSe' 

The foregoing Report was considered by tbe Council 
at their meeting on the 4th November, and the follow- 
ing response to the Resolutions was ordered to be 
communicated to the Allied Societies : — 
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' Eesolution No. 1. — ^The Council point out that the pro- 
posed new Charter [see Jotjbnal, 9th May' 1914, p. 429] 
provides for considerably increased representation of Allied 
Societies, every Society of not less than fifty naembers being 
allotted one representative on the Council. 

The second paragraph of the resolution is agreed, 

Resolution No. 2. — ^The Council call attention to the fact 
that single first-class fares are already allowed representa- 
tives of Allied Societies attending Council meetings. They 
consider that any further allowance thought desirable 
should be a charge on the Allied Societies. 

Resolution No. 3. — The Council will arrange that three or 
four Council meetings be reserved for matters of general 
interest and that reports thereon be circulated among the 
Allied Societies in time for their representatives to be 
instructed by their Councils in advance of the meetings. 
As far as possible Committees on which provincial members 
serve shall be grouped so that several Committees may be 
held at different times on the same day, preferably on 
Council Meeting days. 

Resolution No. 4.-^teps have already been taken in the 
direction indicated, the work of revision of the two docu- 
ments referred to being well in hand. 

Resolution No. 5. — ^This matter has long engaged the 
attention of the Council, and such steps as it is possible for 
them to take have been taken. 

Resolutions Nos. 6, 7, and 8. — ^The various matters in 
question have been referred to the Scale of Charges Com- 
mittee. 

Resolutions Nos. 9 and 10.— The Council have already 
passed resolutions adopting the suggested modifications. 

Resolution No. 11. — ^It has been decided to add a Resolu- 
tion to those published under the heading “ Professional 
Conduct ” on p. 70 of the Kalendab, stating that work 
involving the preparation of drawings and specifications 
should not be undertaken gratuitously for public charities. 

Resolutions Nos. 12 and 13. — ^The removal of the present 
administrative restrictions on building and building mate- 
rials was one of the points urged by the recent deputation 
from the Institute and other bodies to the Minister of 
Reconstruction [JouBNAii for July 1918]. 

Resolution No. 14. — ^This is one of the questions now 
being considered by the Future of Architecture Com- 
mittee which the Council have set. up.^ 

Resolution No. 15.— The Council have adopted this Reso- 
lution and have directed a circular letter, to be sent as 
desired. 

Resolution No. 16. — The Council approve, and recom- 
mend the Alied Societies to summon a Conference to con- 
sider the whole question. 


British Reconstruction Commission for Belgium. 

It is announced that a British official mission has gone 
to Belgium to report upon the need for reconstruction. 
The whole matter of reconstruction, it is understood, is 
being dealt with by the Inter- Ahed Reconstruction Com- 
mission and a special British Department known as the 
Belgian Trade and Reconstruction section of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. The mission consists of Sir 
Arthur Steel Maitland, Head of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade ; Sir E. Wildbore Smith, chairman of the Inter- 
national Commission ; Sir Herbert Llewellyn Smith, of 
the Board of Trade ; Mi\ Keynes, of the Treasury ; Mr. 
M. N, Kearnew, Secretary of the International Commission, 
and officer-in-charge of the Belgian Reconstruction Com- 
mission ; Major Pheunis, Belgian delegate ; and Major 


Gunning, American delegate. It will be the business of 
the mission to make a tour of inspection of the devastated 
areas, and report on what is wanted. 


CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Fifty-seventh List. 

Fallen in the War. 

Halley, Major James Mitchell WmTE, R.E,, 
Fellow. Killed in action. 

Tinniswood, Lieut. Aleeed, R.E., Licentiate. Killed 
in action. 

PiTE, 2nd Lieut. Hobace Victob Walteb, Hampshire 
Regiment, Student. Reported missing 10th April 
(his 20th birthday), now officially reported killed 
in action in Palestine on that date. He was the 
younger son of Mr. William A. Rite [F.]. 

Military Honours. 

Taylor, Captain J. A. Chisholm, D.8.0,, Manchester 
Regiment, Student. Awarded the Military Cross 
for conspicuous bravery. 

On 30th August this officer showed conspicuous bravery 
and initiative in an attack on Riencourt. During the 
advance, thoiigh under heavy fire, he continuously walked 
about his r rations and encouraging 

his men. \i- ■ .■ r'v-: ■ -'ilage, finding the enemy 

on his rig .■ ! : \v ; ■» his company and the 

company on the right, he led a Lewis gun section against 
them, driving them out of a suuken road. In this attack, 
he with his section killed a large number of the enemy and 
captured three prisoners and a machine gun. The 
initiative, resource, and leadership of this officer was 
responsible for the capture of Riencourt {Report of Major- 
Ofvral SgU 7/‘ Flood). 

Cotton, Captain Percy R., R.E. [.^.]. Awarded the 
Croix de Guerre by the French Government for 
gallant conduct in a bombing raid. 

Lenton, Lieut. F. J., E.E. [A.]. Awarded the 
Military Cross for important signalling work. 

Promotions. 

Mr. Timothy Hounor [F,] has been gazeked Lieutenant 
(technical) in the Royal Ar Force. 

Sapper Sydney Moss, R.E. [A.], has been granted a 
commission in the Manchester Regiment. 

American Timber for Reconstruction Purposes.* 

A numerous collection of the standard sizes and 
grades of American softwood timber which will be 
available after the war for the work of reconstruction 
is now on view daily at the Institute Galleries in 
Conduit Street, between the hours of 10 and 5 (Satur- 
days till 1). The samples have been lent by the 
American Government, through the instrumentality 
of the Rraotioe and Science Standing Committees, and 
a lecture dealing with certain technical aspects of the 
matter was delivered at the opening of the ex^ubition 
on 24th October by Mr. John R. Walker, Trade Com- 
missioner of the American Government. , 

Mr. Walker said he had gathered together, within 

♦ This article should be read in counectioii with Mr. Walker's Pwr 
on “ United States Timber SuppUes [JouBUii. for Eehruary 19X8, 
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Lieut. Joseph Chables G-ladstone Davies, Associate. 
Boyal Field Artillery. 

Drowned on service (see last voL, p, 181). 


2nd Lieut. Tom Williamson Hooley, Associate. 
Durham Light Infantry. 

Killed in action (see last voh, p. 184), 



Lieut, William Victob Lawton, Student. 
Royal Engineers, 

Accidentally killed in France (see last vol., p. 233). 


Lieut. ] HiLiP Minob, Associate. 
Durham Light Infantry. 
Killed in action (see last vol., p, 233). 
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tEe limitations of war times, this small exhibit for 
the purpose of showing to the British timber-using 
public the American woods, and the shapes and 
grades which would be available for the work of 
reconstruction after the war in the largest quantities 
and upon the most favourable basis of cost. Archi- 
tects of this country were to some extent familiar 
with the species of the timber exhibited — Southern 
yellow pine (pitch pine), and its related species ; 
Douglas fir (Oregon pine), Californian redwood 
(Sequoia), White pine (yellow pine), and Californian 
sugar pins' — ^but they were entirely unfamiliar with 
the dimensions and the grades or qualities of the 
timbers now exhibited in that room. Those shapes 
and grades, however, were universally employed in 
construction work in America, which produced and 
used more timber than any nation in the world. The 
standard grades and sizes of American timber were 
unknown in the British market for the reason that 
the building practice of this country was established 
years ago in relation to the soft woods of the Baltic, 
in America the general construction work was done 
with the hard pines of the south and of the west, and 
the standard of sizes which they had evolved in con- 
nection with these hard pines was difierent from the 
standard of sizes prevailing over here. This difierence 
in sizes rested upon a sound scientific basis — ^namely, 
that the strength of the harder pines used in America 
was greatly superior to the strength of the softer 
northern woods which this country employed, and, 
generally speaking, the dimensions employed in 
America ,for a given purpose were smaller than those 
employed for the same purpose here, 

He wished to urge most strongly tt;^0n ihe British 
timber-using public that in the reconstruction pro- 
gramme after the war fulLprovision be made for the 
employment of American soft woods ip the standard 
grades and sizes in which they were comnionly naanu- 
faotured ; and in this connection he called attention 
to the fact that the methods of grading and manu- 
facturing in, Biatish Columbia were identically the 
same as in the Pacific north-west of the United 
States. 

The importance of this question from the broad 
economic standpoint was that in America they were 
producing some 15 million standards a year of these 
construction woods, and all according to the standard 
of grades and sizes now exhibited. Production upon 
this enormous scale had made it possible to effect 
tremendous economies in the manufacture of timber 
as well as to develop a high degree of efficiency in its 
manufacturing and seasoning. It was clearly to the 
interest of this country to take advantage of the 
economy which resulted from this quantitative pro- 
duction, and not to require the American manu- 
facturer' to produce a special product for this market 
which was not consonant with the physical proper- 
ties of timber which he was manufacturing, and 
which involved a wastage of raw material and a very 
greatly enhanced price to the user. Millions of stan- 
dards of this material were carried in stock ready for 


shipment by American and Canadian miUs ; and if 
this country made provision for the use of this 
material in these standard grades and sizes, the 
available sources of supply for this marJcet would he 
practically doubled. To illustrate concretely the 
general situation which he had described, he would 
state that the practice in America was to manu- 
facture timber to even inches in width — that is, 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 inches. Scantlings were manufactured 
in sizes 3 x 2, 4 x 2, 6 x 2, 8 x 2, 10 x 2 and 12 x 2, and 
the same widths 2J inches by 3 inches in thickness. 
These sizes, however, were the nominal or green sizes 
of the material, and in drying these dimensions were 
reduced. Since the rate of shrinkage in different 
scantUngs was not exactly the same, it was the 
general practice of the American manufacturer to run 
scantlings through an equalising machine after they 
were dry in order to bring them to an exact standard 
size. The standard finished sizes, the^fore, of a 
4x2 was 3|xl|; of a 6x2, 5fxl|; of an 8x2, 
7f xlf; of al0x2, 9f xlf ; and.of a 12 x2, llj xlf. 
His proposal was that in view of the greatly superior 
strength of Southern yellow pine and Douglas fir, the 
British architect and builder should employ in the 
place of the usual 7x2 Baltic scantling a 6x2 
American scantling, finished to the scant dimensions 
above described ; in the place of a Baltic 9 x 2 an 
American 8x2; in the place of a Baltic 11 x 2 an 
American 10 x2 ; in the place of a 2| x7 Baltic an 
American 2| x 6 or an 8 x 2 ; in the place of a 21* x 9 
Baltic an American 2 J x 8 or a 10 x 2, and in the place 
of a Baltic 2|xll an American 2Jxl0 or 12x2. 
The employment of these smaller dimensions of 
American timber would gain If inches in the height 
of our rooms, and we .should still have a margin of 
superior strength in our floors. The comparative 
strength values of the woods indicated were based 
upon tests that had been made in this country and 
America, and would be verified generally by a com- 
parison of the weight of the American woods with the 
Baltic woods, for the strength and the weight of wood 
were usually in direct relation to each other. The 
Scientific and Industrial Research Department of the 
British Government, however, were now outlining the 
plans for a series of tests to determine the accuracy of 
these claims, and when they were completed we 
should have an authoritative basis upon wdiich to 
proceed. Two points in connection with American 
southern pine timber he desired to call special 
attention to. It would be observed that a con- 
siderable portion of the material now exhibited con- 
sisted of sap wood. He had frequently seen in 
English text-books sap wood described as “ imma- 
ture ” wood. Tliis, however, was altogether an in- 
accurate description. Structurally the wood was not 
immature’ and it had all the strength and vitality of 
the older heart wood. The only valid objection 
against sap wood was that the sap 'of the tree which 
circulated through it contained an acid which, if not 
removed through drying or by other means, would 
produce stain and dry rot if the wood reinained in a 
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moist state and with an .absence of ventilation. No 
stain, however, would be found upon the sap wood 
exhibited, for the reason that all the wood had been 
thoroughly dried ; in fact, it had been kiln dried, 
which completely removed the sap and destroyed the 
tendency towards stain and dry rot. Since a con- 
siderable portion of the average southern pine tree 
consisted of sap wood, a tremendous saving in cost 
might be ejected by employing this wood ; when it 
had been thoroughly dried it would serve every 
purpose that the heart wood served in the interior 
construction of a building. 

Discussing the question of kiln drying, Mr. Walker 
said that this was a development of comparatively 
recent years which, like all new developments, en- 
countered opposition at the outset, and a widespread 
prejudice still existed against it in this country. 
This prejudice arose because in its experimental 
stages kiln drying was not done as well as it might 
have been ; and, secondly, because of that inertia 
which opposed every innovation. Kiln drying had, 
however, been perfected, and he could say positively 
that kiln-dried timber was superior to air-seasoned 
timber. Kiln drying materially increased the 
strength of wood as compared with air-seasoned 
material. It was the quickest and the cheapest way 
to dry wood, and it practically destroyed the ten- 
dency of the wood to absorb moisture ; by the same 
token it limited the extent to which wood contracted 
and expanded under variations of temperature ; it 
heightened the lustre of wood ; and, finally, it 
lightened its weight. No more convincing proof 
that it did not make wood brittle or otherwise destroy 
its utihty could be found than that both Britain and 
America were now kiln-drying the wood which was 
used in aeroplane construction. 

In conclusion, Mr. Walker said that this was the 
first time that the attempt had been made to study 
the American timber trade as a whole with a view to 
seeing if it might be possible to place the whole 
trade upon a sounder basis. His purpose in coming 
there was not to attempt to capitalise the fine feeling 
pf friendliness that existed between their countries. 
He started upon this investigation before America 
entered into the war, and its foundation rested upon 
a much broader basis. All the world was interested 
in the conservation of its natural resources ; America 
was especially interested in the conservation of 
timber because it possessed the largest timber re- 
sources of any country in the world except Hussia, 
if Siberia were included with European Eussia. He 
was present, therefore, to discuss with them in a 
scientific spirit the question of how they could col- 
laborate to put to its best use the immense timber 
resources of which America was the steward. 

Out-of-date Building Restrictions. 

Mr. Samuel W. Wilson writes : — 

“ Being away in the provinces on British War Bond 
work I regret very much not being present at Mr. 
Walker’s lecture on ‘ American Woods Available for 


Reconstruction , after the War.' It is quite possible 
that the lecturer mentioned the very excellent 
wooden residences made good use of in all parts of 
the States, and as the principal thing standing in the 
way of economical construction here, both in wood 
and other equally usable materials, is the out-of-date 
system of building restrictions, I shall hope to see 
some progress made in this very essential branch of 
building construction, even if only in time for me to 
read from the other side. 

The future building up of your British trade will 
take place by the development of the provinces, and' 
for this reason local by-laws want very carefully 
watching in your nation’s interest, or you will he 
up against the problem here — that a big works 
anxious and willing to go ahead and get its full 
share of trade is going to be sat on by some 
miserable little local by-law which will prevent any 
housing accommodation for workmen at a price which 
the firm can afford. The elimination of all fads of this 
character tending to ‘ prevent economy ’ is jmst one 
of the most important things that has to be watched 
in the interest of British trade. 

As an American I wish your people their due 
share of the extraordinarily busy time which is 
undoubtedly in front of them if they will tackle it in 
the proper way. The future development of provincial 
England is one of the most important and fascinating 
subjects that one could take up with profit to your 
country.’’ 

In a postscript Mr. Wilson adds : — 

Broadly, what I have in mind over the whole 
future business in this country is : — 

(1) British manufacturers and merchants aroused 
as to the abilities which they have and must use. 

(2) The expellent opportunity afforded outside the 
crowded cities for healthy factories and works. 

“ (3) Adequate and healthy dwellings for the 
workers, not handicapped by out-of-date building 
restrictions. 

“ (4) Hives of industry all over the country designed 
by men systematically, hygienically and truly 
economically. 

“ Push this for all you are worth. There is a big 
opportunity for your country to take. Take it.” 

Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society : Housing 
of the Working Classes. 

At the opening meeting of the winter session of the 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society it was 
decided to send a request to the Housing Committee of- 
the Nottingham City Council asking them to receive a 
deputation of local architects on the question of housing. 
The request was acceded to and the deputation, headed by 
Mr. Harry Gill, President of the Society, was received at 
the Guildhall, Nottingham, on the 1st inst. 

Mr. Gill, addressing the Committee, said : The depu- 
tation which I have the honour to introduce is repre- 
sentative of the profession in Nottingham. We rea^e 
that one of the most pressing problems awaiting solution 
is the adequate provision of dwellings for the people. 
Large and important schemes of reconstruction and ex- 
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tension will shortly come up for consideration by your 
Committee, and the future deyelopment and improvement 
of our city will be largely determined by the way in which 
these schemes are handled from the very beginning. If 
private enterprise could cope with the demand we should 
still plead for your aid in obtaining modification of the 
buil(Bng by-laws, because it is obvious that Httle improve- 
ment can be looked for so long as such narrow house 
frontages are allowed to prevail, nor until the whole 
question of the ‘‘ lay-out ” and construction of streets has 
been revised. But seeing that public moneys are to be 
expended on future building schemes, it has been suggested 
by the Council of the R.I.B.A., acting in concert with the 
L.G.B., that each Allied Society should approach its own 
Housing Committee on the subject. We therefore respect- 
fully suggest to you that in order to avoid the perpetuation 
of unsightly and congested areas, every housing scheme for 
the new era which we hope is about to dawn should be 
entrusted only to men who by scientific and artistic 
training and experience are qualified to carry out the 
work. We have no desire to pose as philanthropists, but 
simply as architects and citizens who are genuinely con- 
cerned for the development of our city on lines conducive 
to health and beauty. We have confidence in coming 
before you in this way because only six months ago your 
Chairman was called upon to assist the assessors in a com- 
petition for plans for houses of a new type, in which many 
of our members took part. I think he will be able to tell 
you something about the possibility of building small 
houses convenient in plan, simple in elevation, economical 
in cost, and yet very pleasing in architectural appearance 
and grouping. We very much regret that it was not 
possible for us to arrange for a pubHc exhibition of these 
designs in Nottingham, but I am authorised to state that a 
book will shortly be issued by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects wherein the premiated designs from all 
the centres in England will be illustrated. This book will 
have the imprimatur of the Local Government Board. Wo 
are fortunate in this area in that nine-tenths of the neces- 
sary building material is of local production. A possible 
shortage of timber will be the most serious obstacle we 
shall have to overcome, so that it ought to be possible to 
combine sound building principles with local materials and 
a simple treatment based on local traditions. As a 
Society we have not been idle during the enforced period 
of slackness in the building trade. We have met to discuss 
the question of housing in its principles and in all its details 
and we shall be pleased if our services can be utilised either 
in the promotion of competitions or in any way that may 
appeal to you. Mr, A. N. Bromley, with great generosity 
and public spirit, has formulated a very helpful scheme, 
and I will now ask him to lay it before you. 

Mr. A. N. BEomEY [F.] then unfolded a scheme for 
offering a premium of £50 for competition among local 
architects for the best design of a block of four houses, 
each house to contain parlour, kitchen and scullery and 
three bedrooms. 

In the debate which followed it was stated that the 
Housing Committee were concerned principally to build 
houses for the poorest classes first, and it was suggested 
tliat they would ask for plans in competition from all and 
sundry. Mr. Bromley explained that the Nottingham and 
Derby Society comprised all the hona fide architects in 
this area, and expressed his willingness to double his offered 
premium and ask for designs for three classes of houses to 
suit three classes of tenants. 

It has been since arranged to hold the competition, 


whioh is to be limited to members of the Nottingham 
Society and carried out on lines framed by Mr. Bromley. 

With regard to the suggested alteration of the by-laws, 
the deputation was asked to frame definite proposals and 
to discuss them with the City Engineer and the Medical 
Officer, and to report to the Housing Committee. 

Buildinjg and Building Materials after the War. 

The following is a summary of the evidence given 
at Edinburgh to the Chairman of the Building 
Materials Supply Committee under the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, by Mr. William Kelly (Aberdeen), 
Mr. T. E. Maclennan [J..] (Edinburgh), and Mr. J. M. 
Dick Peddie (Edinburgh), members of the Committee 
appointed by the Institute of Scottish Architects : 

Terms oe the Keeerenoe. 

(a) In the event of the supply of material or labour 
being insufficient to fulfil the total building demand, to 
consider the principles and method by which the priority 
of various claims should be settled ; and to report what 
steps are necessary to ensure that the manufacture of the 
materials, so far as they are at present inadequate, shall 
be extended in time to secure sufficient quantities for use 
when required on the cessation of hostilities, and to 
recommend what steps should be taken during the War 
to facilitate a prompt commencement of building work at 
that time. 

ih) Generally to consider and report upon any con- 
ditions affecting the building trades which tend to cause 
unduly high prices, and to make recommendations in 
regard to any measure of control which it may be desirable 
to exercise over the purchase, production, transport, or 
distribution of material. 

Evidence. 

Paragraph (a). We think there can be little doubt that 
the supply of materials, and possibly of labour, during the 
“ transition period will fall short of the requirements. In 
these circumstances we are of opinion that in the national 
interest priority will have to be accorded for a time to 
constructional work and building operations of certain 
kinds. Among thes6 are shipbuilding, the extension or 
erection of factories, necessary to enable the country to 
become self-supporting or, at least, less dependent on 
foreign supplies, and the building of the large number of 
houses required for the housing of the working classes and 
those engaged in production. We are further of opinion 
that preference may be necessary for a time for the 
extension or erection of schools and other educational 
institutions, and for public buildings essential for the* 
general welfare of the community. 

Priority having been extended for the purposes generally 
indicated above, we are of opinion that all further claims 
should be dealt with alike, but we venture to suggest that 
claims for expenditure on War Memorials (even to those 
not of direct utility) should receive special consideration. 

To enable claims for priority to be dealt with it is 
obvious that Government control is essential, but we urge 
respectfully and strongly: (1) that such control should 
come to an end at the earliest possible moment, and (2) 
that the control should he decentralised, and that for 
Scotland there should be a department armed with wide 
powers and responsibility, subject only to the guidance of 
the Central Authority. 

As regards the steps necessary to provide for increased 
production of the necessary building materials, we would 
suggest that, as soon as it is possible to release men from 
military service, those who were formerly engaged in the 
production of building materials should be returned to 
civil life, and that it is even of greater importance that 
those, wlio were employers or wore engaged in the control 
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of those engaged in production should he released in time 
to organize the resumption of production. 

As a great deal of the wood required for building pur- 
pose.? must continue to be imported, some proportion of the 
shipping available after the War should be set aside for 
wood-carrying. 

Wo desire to point out that if building is to be resumed 
immediately after the termination of hostilities, the neces- 
sary plans and other arrangements for building must be in 
readiness beforehand. To that end architects, draughts- 
men and surveyors should he among the first to be returned 
to civil life when military requirements permit. 

Paragraph (6). We have difficulty in suggesting any 
method of control which could effect a reduction in the 
cost of building materials, and believe that increased pro- 
duction will automatically and alone tend to reduce unduly 
high prices. On the other hand, we think that considerable 
reduction of prices would follow on better methods of dis- 
tribution were inland carriage improved and rates reduced. 

In our opinion the present excessively high cost of build- 
ing is due not only to the high prices of materials, but to 
the unduly high rates of wages. We recognise that the 
increase in the cost of living, and the smaller purchasing 
power of money together, warranted large advances on 
pre-war rates ; hut the standard has risen out of propor- 
tion to these causes. This we believe to be due, in great 
measure, to the conditions under which necessary war- 
work has been carried out under Government control ; 
and that when work comes to be done under natural con- 
ditions, and without Government control, the rates of 
wages will return to their true economic level. 

We desire to repeat that we believe it to be in the 
interests of the country that Government control of 
materials and labour should cease at the earliest moment 
after national interests no longer demand such support ; 
and that the cost of building will continue to be artificially 
higher than it should be, as long as there is interference 
with the free distribution of building materials and with 
the conditions of employment. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Soissons Cathedral. 

SiB, — In reference to the admirable paper in the 
Journal on this subject, surely the cathedral must be 
restored, and equally surely this could be done so as to 
indicate to. posterity where the restoration had been 
effected. A very slight difference in the colour of 
the stone, explained by a tablet built into the wall, 
would fully suffice. We all know how at Durham, 
for instance, the tint due to -fire six hundred years ago 
is still plainly visible, and a similar lasting effect could 
be obtained in this case by suitable selection of the 
material. 

Cob Walls. 

Eef erring to the article headed ‘‘ Cob Houses ” in 
the October issue of the Journal, there is a material 
used in Norfolk, called ‘‘ clay-lump,'^ which is very 
similar to “ cob,” but is made in blocks about 8 inches 
thick, and of a standard si 2 :e, about 2 feet by 1 foot. 
It is still obtainable, and can be used for internal 
partitions as well as external wails. It has one 
advantage over''‘ cob,” in that a wall built of it can 
be taken down, and the materials can be re-erected in 
another position, just like slab plaster or concrete 
blocks. E. Langton Colk [F.]. 


MINUTES. 

At the First General Meeting of the Session 1018-10, 
held Monday, 4th November 1918, at 6 p.m. — Bresent ; 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair; 37 Fellows, 
18 Associates, 6 Licentiates, and several visitors — the 
Mimitea’of the Meeting held 24th June were taken as read 
and signed as oorreot. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that since the last 
meeting intimation had been received that the following 
members had been killed in action ; — Lieut. Charles 
Taylor Whitelev, Royal Warwickshire 
date; Lieut. William Yictor Lawton, i: I'- . 

Student; John Douglas Dickson Watt, Associate; Lieut. 
James Sydney Cable, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
ciafe ; Lieut. Charles Herbert Hartmann, Boyal West 
Kent Regiment, Associate ; Lieut. Thomas Henry Chalk- 
ley, Machine Gun Corps, Student ; Wilfred Stuart Gorringc. 
Associate ; Private Gilbert John Frank Hookway, Cam- 
bridgeshire Regiment, Licentiate; Lieut. Alfred Tinnis- 
wood, Royal Engineers, Licentiate ; Capt. John Algernon 
Edmund Toone, Australian Division Pioneers, Associate ; 
Major James Mitchell White Halley, Royal Engineer', 
Felloio ; 2nd Lieut. Horace V. W. Pite, Hampshire 
Regiment, Student. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was Resolved 
that the Institute’s deepest regret for the loss of those 
members be entered on the Minutes, and that a message 
expressing members’ sincerost sympathy and condolence 
bo forwarded to their nearest relatives. 

A vote of sympathy and condolence was also passed to 
Mr. B. J. Capell [A.] and Mr. C. H. Samson [F.], each of 
whom had recently lost a son in the War. 

The decease was also announced of the following 
members ; — William Albert Paxton Clarkson, Associate 
1890 ; Charles Manning, Licentiate 1911; Joseph John 
Knewstubh, Associate 1912; Walter John Raymond 
Barker, Licentiate 1911 ; Edwin Bush, Licentiate 1911 ; 
Thomas Edward Murray, Licentiate 1911 ; Robert Wil- 
liams, Associate 1887, Fellow 1896 ; Henry John Wadling, 
Associate 1865, Fellow 1888. 

Formal announcement was also made of the death of 
Cecil Claude Brewer, Pugin Student, Godwin Bursar, and 
Fellow, and a vote expressive of members’ sincerest con- 
dolence was passed to his widow. 

The following candidates, being found eligible and 
qualified -according to the Charter and By-law.s, were 
nominated for election* : — • 

As Associates (64). 

[Except whore stated that the candidates have passed the Rinal or 
Special Examination, the whole ot the candidates are serving with Hia 
Majesty’s Eoroes and, being duly qualified, have availed themselves of the 
temporary concessions granted to students so serving. See Special 
Regulations, JouEXAii for March 1918.] 

Adams : William Naseby [S,, 1908], Liverpool. 

Bagenal : Hope [6^., 1913]. 

Barrowelifi : Arnold Montague [S., 1913]. Loughborough, 
Blyth : Charles Kydd [S,, 1912]: 

Bower: Albert Egerton Lance [iS'., 1905], Liverpool.' 
Bradshaw ; Harold Chalton [/S'., 1913], Liverpool. 

Broad : Malcolm Charles [/8., 1912]. 

Chaikin : Benjamin [/S'., 1907]. 

Corkill : Laurence Lavery [S., 1908], Isle of Man. 

Daniel : Thomas Llewelyn [/S'., 1915], Essex. 

Dartnall : James Ambrose [/S^., 1914J. 

Davis : Sydney William [Special War Exam.]. 

Dicksee : Harold John Hugh [-S'., 1913]. 

Duckworth: Alfred [S., 1913], Fleetwood. 

Evans : Thomas Cwmanne [/S'., 1912]. 

Farcy : Cyril Arthur [S., 1909]. 

Filkins : Edwin William [S., 1913]. 

Finoham ; Edward [/S., 1910], Coiehestcr. 

Garrett : Sidney Colston [/S'., 1911], Hove. 

Gask : -John Harold [/S'., 1904], Bournemouth. 

Grant: James Lindsay [Special Examination 19181, 
JSTorthenden, Cheshire. 
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Gray; Andrew [8., 1915], Hertford. 

Harrison : Harry St. John [3., 1014J. 

Hays : John Wilson [aS'., 1905], Wingate, Co. Hurljam. 
Healey: Francis Hurst [3., 1905], Bradfoid. 

Hendry : Morrison 1913], Aberdeen. 

Holden : William [8., 1910], ^ — 7 -.-.- T vies. 

Ho rs burgh ; Arthur Lindsay ' ■■ . 

Howcioft ; Gilbert Burdott [ 8 ., 1913], Oidnam. 

Hudson : PhiUi^ Sidney [ 8 ., 1917]. 

Hutton : Arthur James Seott [j 6 /., 1018], Edinburgh. 
James : Charles Holloway [aS'., 1912]. 

Key : William Donald [ 8 ., 1914]. 

TQ, I9l3j. 

!. ! . w . ■ : I , ■ CliPord [aST., 1913], Walsall. 

Lidbotter : Hubert [ 8 ,, 1905'J, Cookermouth. ' 

Lister : Harold Alfred [aS^., 1912], Shrewsbury. 

Lone : Reginald Wilcox [a^., 1911]. 

Maegregor ; John Eric Miers [/S'., 1918]. 

MoLaohlan : Charles [aS'., 1910, Final Emm. 1918]. 
McLean ; George [ 8 ,, 1911], Portmadoc, N, Wales. 
Maddox ; Prank Morrall [ 82 )f:cial Examination 1918], 
Stoko-on-Trent. 

Mullins ; Geoffrey Thomas [8., 1914]. 

Napier : James [aS^., 1916], Port of Mentoith. 

Parkin ; William Gordon [aS^., 1913], Johannesburg. 
Parnacott : Horace Walter [j^., 1906]. 

Philp ; Arthur Thomas [jS^., 1915], Boscastle. 

Platts • Percy Oates [ 8 ., 1908], Wakefield. 

Prestwich : Ernest, M.A. [aS^., 1912], Leigh, Lancs. 
Ratcliff: Fred [aS., 1910], Bamford, Df^’bv.'h'''-. 

Roberts: Evan Wendell [aS., 1914, I'i.-ial Ar^o.- : ■ 
1918], Swansea. 

’Rowntree ; Colin [aS'., 1911]. 

Samuels ; Edw. Percy Proctor [ 8 ., 1907], Llanfairfeohan. 
Saxon : Frederick Charles [aS^., 1913], Rochdale. 

Shoosmith : Arthur Gordon [a?., 1908], Bournemouth. 
Soissons ; Louis Emannuel Jean Guy de Savoio Carignan 
de [a9., 1913]. 

Stevenson : Raymond Croisdalc [ 8 ., 1918, 8 pecial )Yar 
Exam,]. 

Thomson : John Stewart [ 8 ., 1914]. 

Tomlinson : Lawrence Digby [aS'., 1913], Essex. 

Tubbs : Grahame Burnell [8., 1917, Final Exam, 1918J. 
Vernon : Goorge [AS'pecmZ]. 

Wallace : Robert Stuart [8., 1913]. 

Whitehead : Percy [aS^., 1912], Oldham. 

Willson ; Ernest [a 8 ., 1911, Final Exam, 1914], Blackburn. 

The President having delivered the Oi'EmNG Addbess 
OF THE Session, a Vote of Thanks was passed to him by 
acclamation, on the motion of Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Fast Vice^PreMdent, seconded by Mr. S. Perkins Pick, 
Past yice-PrcHdenf, 

The proceedings closed at 5.50 21 . m. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 6th January 1919. 

As Hon. Fellow. 

Levehhulme, Lobd, The Rioiit Hon. William Hesketh 
Lever, Hon. Associate. Proposed by the Council. 
Applications for election have been received from the 
following Students serving with H.M. Forces who, being 
duly qualified, have availed themselves of the sjiecial 
concessions announced in the Journal for March 1918. 
Notice of any objection or other communication respecting 
the candidates must bo sent to the Secretary for sub- 
mission to the Council prior to Monday, 2nd December. 

As Associates ( 8 ). 

Brow'N : Walter James [jS^., 1912], Marlborough House, 
near Taunton. 

Proposers : C. E. Bateman, J. Coulson Nicol, 
Arthur Harrison. 


Ctiristien: Reginald Rayner [aS'., 1905], 53 Chester 
Road, North wood, Middlesex. 

Proposers : Raymond Unwin, Henry A. Saul, S. B. 
Russell, 

Clehes i Frank [aS^., 1911], C Westcroft Sipmro, Ravens- 
croft Park, W.O. 

Proposers : Richard C. James, Goorge H. Oatley, 
Sir Frank W. Wills. 

PoRTESOTTE r George Alan [8., 1918], I Ringford House, 
West Hill., Wandsworth, S.W. 

Proposers : P. Morley Horder, John Hudson, 
Arthur Keen. 

Keyle : Joseph Hashbrooke [aS^,, 1914], 34 Woodstock 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Proposed by the Council. 

Macmillan : Aleo Lowe [/S'., 1900], 85 Cambridge Road, 
Southport. 

Proposers : Hast well Grayson, John B. Gass, 
Arthur J. Hope. 

Rylatt ; Arthur [aS., 1911], West Holme, Cottinghain 
Road, Hull. 

Proposers : Goorge H. Widdows and the Council. 

Taylor: Ronald Victor [8., 19.11], 12a Derby Road, 
Southport, Lancs. ^ 

Proposed by John Stuart-, John Woolf all, Richard 
Hall. 


Business Meeting, 2nd December, 1918, at 5 p.m. 

THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING (BUSI- 
NESS) will be held Monday, 2nd December, 1918, at 
5 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To proceed with, tbe election of candidates for 
membership [the names and addresses of the candidates 
and the names of the proposers were published in the 
J ouRNAL/or October y andthe candidates^ names are again 
2)rinted in the present issue (see Minutes, pp. 23, 24)]. 

The President to move the adoption of a proposal 
init forward by the Council to promote a Bill in 
Parliament to amend the Law relating to the Acqui- 
sition of Light. The draft Bill is as follows : — 

AN ACT TO AMEND THE LAW RELATING TO 
THE ACQUISITION OF LIGHT. 

1 . — ( 1 ) After the day of , 19 , a right to 

the access and use of light to or for any biiiidirig shall not 
be acquired liy the mere enjoyment thereof for any period 
of time, and no presumption of a grant of a right to the 
• access and use of Ijgbt shall arise or be made by reason only 
of the enjoyment of such access and use for any period. 

(2) This section shall not apply to any right to the access 
and use of light which shall have become absolute and in- 
defeasible on or before tbe day of , 19 . 

2, Section 3 of the Act 2 & 3 WilUam IV. c. 71 is hereby 

repealed as from the day of ' ,19 , but such 

repeal shall not revive any custom referred to in that 
section or bring the right to the access and use of light to 
or for any building within the provisions of Section 1 of 
the said Act. 

3^ This Act shall not ap^ily to Scotland. 

4. This Act may be cited as The Acquisition of Light 
(Restriction) Act, 1918. 


Sessional Paper, 16th December, at 5 p.m. 
HOUSING : THE ARCHITBCT^S CONTRIBUTION. 
By Raymond Unwin [F.]. 




By 't>ermis6iort of Winget, Lid, 


A CHEPSTOW HOUSIHO SCHEME. 

By William Duniir [F.] and W. Curtis G-reen [JP.]. 

Read before the* Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th November, 1918. 

. Introduotoby. 

T he principles of what is called Town Planning, of Garden City and Housing schemes, other than 
those in crowded cities, have of late years been the subject of much study, and have been 
fully expounded by many speakers and fluent writers. A much less ambitious task will be 
attempted in this Paper : all that we shall set out to do will be to describe a particular housing scheme, 
conceived and begun in war time — ^partly carried through so far — the special difficulties, the methods 
and materials adopted, with some account of the reasons for their adoption. The task affords no scope 
for fine writing or eloquent periods, and, fortunately for us, calls for neither. But the simple record of 
facts, of what has been and is being done, is generally of value in that those who come after us may 
build on our successes and take warning by our failures, whichever they may be. 

Chepstow is in the Wye valley — a hilly district famous for the beauty of its scenery — and is 
about two miles from the junction of the Wye with the Severn, It is a very ancient town, fortunate 
in the possession of the ruins of one of the finest of our mediaeval castles. The Eiver Wye encloses it 
on the north and east sides, and on the south and west it was defended by the Port Wall — ^the old town 
wall, which stands in almost its original state to-day, save for the loss of its battlements and stairs. 
Only a small part of the town lies outside the walls. It is served by the Great Western Eailway, which 
here crosses the river hy an iron bridge built by Brunei in the early days of railways — a clever piece 
of engineering for its time, but a sad disfigurement of the landscape. 

Chepstow was a typical old-world market town and residential' place, with but one industrial 
concern in it — the engineering and shipbuilding works of Messrs. Edward Pinch & Co., near the bridge. 
She Standard Shipbuilding Company acquired the Town Meads — flat land lying between the Great 
Western Eailway and the river — and planned the lay-out of a shipbuilding yaxd on a large scale. Por 
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the accommodation of their workmen, and of the men employed by Messrs. Finch — an allied company 
— ^houses were required. Land was bought, and the work of laying out the streets and designing the 
houses was put in the hands of my firm. 

The change from the old-world Chepstow to the new, though welcomed by the majority, perhaps, 
of the inhabitants, was not made without regret on the part of some of them. We read that in the 
time of Henry VII. and bis successor many manufacturers — early capitalists — feeling the restrictions 
of the trade guilds in the large towns of that day, started industrial villages beyond the influence of the 
guilds, and that thisded to the temporary decay pf the towns. Attempts were made to check this 
movement by law, but unsuccessfully. To-day we see a movement not unlike it, out of the big towns. 
Our manufacturers, feeling the burden of local taxation and restrictions, and also recognising that 
better housing conditions for the workpeople are essential, are moving their works to the countryside. 
Instead of trying to stop the movement, we put our effort into guiding it aright ; to secure that the bad 
housing conditions which have grown up in the cities will not be repeated in the new schemes. 

The Site. 

The site of these houses is about 28 acres in extent, and lies just outside the Port waU. It formed a 
httle valley, bounded on the northern side by the Port WaU on the crest of the hUl, and on the southern 
side by the wooded heights of Hardwick Court. At the top end of the vaUey there are the houses outside 
the town wall ; at the outlet of the vaUey lies the river, but severed from the site by the railway, which 
crosses the vaUey on a high embankment, and by the Town Meads, now the shipbuilding yard. Down 
the centre of this valley there was an old road extending halfway down, and beyond that a footpath 
leading to an archway under the railway. ' 

Survey. ' 

In aU undertakings of this kind the first thing is to get an accurate survey of the site, with sufficient 
• levels for contouring, to enable one to prepare a preliminary lay-out of the roads. The larger scale 
Ordnance Survey, is not large enough, nor sufficiently accurate, nor has it sufficient levels for 
the purpose. This survey, upon which all the plans were based, was made and levels taken in less 
than a week by three men, with the help of a couple of workmen occasionaUy to cut and drive pegs, 
and clear openings through the hedges, &c. It was a chain survey, or rather a steel tape survey. 
Had we known before going to Chepstow that the site was so very hilly we should have saved time by 
using the theodolite, though we should have got no greater accuracy. The time spent on the survey 
was also used in studying the possible lay-out of the streets in relation to aspect and prospect as well 
as level. 

The level at the arch under the railway was 54’67 ft. above Ordnance datum, and at the top end 
of the land 142'9, so that we had a fall of about 88 ft. in a length of 1,300 feet, measured along the 
line of old road and footpath down the centre of the land. On the Port Wall side the highest point 
was 160'44, and on the Hardwick Court side 164‘8 feet above O.D., the ground falling very sharply 
towards the centre. It may be said here that all levels were reduced to Ordnance datum. A bench 
mark was found at the head of the site to which our levels could be referred. 

On the plan of the site you will see the contour lines, and wiU agree that it presented very special 
difficulties. A speculating builder would select as level a site as possible to save expense in under- 
building ; but extra cost in that way was repaid in some measure by the natural beauty of the place 
and by the outlook, which all round is very extensive over well wooded and hilly country, with the 
Wye and Severn rivers to the south-east, as well as by the advantage of having the houses so close to 
the town and works. If you think for a moment of the saving of time and effort of so many men daily 
in traversing even a quarter of a mile more each way, you will understand that proximity to the works 
would justify some more expense on building. 
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There was a new 9-mch sewer with manholes, &c., which followed the line of the old road and 
footpath. 

Lay-out of Streets. 

It was evident that here we could not lay out the streets on any grandiose axial plan. In towns 
such as Chepstow on hilly sites we find much steeper road gradients than in towns on the plains, but, 
even so, there was great difficulty in getting lines of streets with practicable gradients, and the more 
we worked on the scheme the more we realised this. These gradients should be as low as possible, not 
only for the convenience of foot and wheeled traffic, which in this instance with no through roads is 
not great, but for the keeping down of cost in maintenance of the road surface and of the sewers, 
which suffer from scour if laid at steep falls. 

The entrance to the estate from the town is at the top, where the old road began. The railway 
arch at the bottom, where the footpath ended, was to be the entrance to the works of the Standard 
Shipbuilding Co., in which the inhabitants, or at least the male portion of them, were to be employed. 
If the existing 9-inch sewer were sufficient for the work — and this was a new sewer — ^it seemed reason- 
able to form the central avenue along its Hne. Calculations were made by the usual formula, allowing 
for the rainfall, the slope of the land, the absorption of the ground, the water supply, the number of 
inhabitants, the size and slope of the pipe, fee., and it was found to be sufficient. The central road, 
called Hardwick Avenue, was then tental^ively fixed. This avenue is 36 feet wide. 

The side streets have to be at such distances apart as will give space for two houses and their 
gardens— about 165 to 190 feet, say. The general direction of the side streets follows the natural 
contours of the land, as you will see from the contour lines on the plan. It was only by following 
these contours, more or less, that reasonable gradients could be obtained. Another reason for this 
principle of lay-out was this : blocks of cottages have long frontages and narrow depths. As the 
frontage is generally parallel to the street, which is the lower gradient, there is less difficulty in keeping 
the floor and roof levels of the cottages in a block alike. The falls from back to front are steeper, 
of course, but the depth of the building is comparatively small. The streets could not be made to 
follow exactly the cpntours of the land ; the final lines were arrived at by a process of trial and error. 
The streets were set out by the theodolite, the straight streets pegged out at intervals of 100 feet, the 
circular roads by pegs at 60 feet intervals. In setting out these circular roads, Eankine’s rule for 
setting out by one theodolite and the chain was used, as it entails only one position of the instrument. 

Width of Streets. 

The width of the streets are 24 feet and 86 feet with 14-foot and 24-foot carriageways respectively 
between the curbs. The wider the street the greater the expense in cutting and filling’ on so steep a 
site. There is very little traffic here, and it would seem that in practice these widths are sufficient. , 
The roads are of ordinary construction of 8 inches of local stone pitching, covered with 6 inches of 
metalling or ballast, rolled in with local gravel and sand. A 3-inch layer of ashes was put under the 
pitching generally. The footpaths are of 2-inch, granolithic slab6, laid on a bed of ashes, and the kerbs 
are of 12-inch by 6-inch Blue Pennant or Saurian stone (laid flat). The gutters were laid in tar-mac. 

Many of the pavements in Chepstow are of granolithic paving laid in situ ; but that, though 
shghtly cheaper, was ruled out, as much of this paving is on made ground, which settles slightly in time, 
and would have produced cracks. There is also an advantage in the slabs laid on ashes, in that repairs 
or alterations to gas and water supplies to the cottages are more easily made. . 

Open Spaces. 

Three open spaces were proposed : one in the centre of the site, to be planted with trees round it, 
and to be provided with benches, as a village green ; one at the top end where the site is fairly level, 
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intended for bowling greens or tennis courts ; and one — the largest — at the lower end, for general 
recreation ground. Part of this is below the level of the railway, and is being filled up to that level. 

On the Hardwick Court side of the estate, there is a steep hillside, well wooded, with fine views. 
It is too steep to build on, and we had hoped at one time to secure it, or part of it, for another public 
space. Laid out with rough footpaths there would be walks such as we see in many foreign towns, 
which would have all the charm given by being on a height, looking over hill and dale and river. It 
would make an admirable natural playground for children, and open-air school, where local history 
could be taught in full view of the ancient town walls, and botany in the presence of Nature. But this 
must be left to some lover of Chepstow and of his fellow-men to reahse. 

Number of Houses per Acre. 

The scheme proposes about ten houses to the acre. The garden ground to each cottage varies in 
extent, partly by design, as the tenants have not all the same time, or the same wish, to cultivate the 
land. The soil is very good here, and the tenants already in occupation have made excellent use of it 
in growing vegetables. 

Back Lanes. 

For the supply of coals, the removal of waste and to give access to the back doors, hj which the 
working man enters after the day’s work, back lanes have been formed. It will be seen from the plan 
that these back lanes, except in a few cases where through-communication was specially required, have 
dead ends. They were so made, as it was believed that lanes with through-ways were open to objection, 
in that they facilitated thieving and other improper use of the lanes. The lanes which are at right- 
angles to the streets have steep gradients, ' To prevent the surface being washed away in times of 
heavy rain, these are formed in wide steps of about 4-inch rise and 2 to 3 feet or more width. All these 
back lanes are laid with tar-mac paving. 

Sewerage Scheme. 

In the design of this there was a difficulty, not in getting sufficient falls but in keeping tbe falls 
witliin reasonable limits, not only because of the scour reducing the Hfe of the pipes, but because we 
have here no separate rainwater system and a too rapid discharge might be objectionable in times of 
exceptionally heavy rain storms. In the central road — Hardwick Avenue — the old 9-inch pipe sewer 
reinains. In the other streets 6-inch sewers are used, except on one side where a 9-inch pipe sewer 
was laid for special reasons. 

These pipes are laid on a bed of concrete, and the invert of the pipe is in general 4 feet 6 inches to 
5 feet below the surface. If nearer the surface, the pipes have to be covered by concrete to prevent 
breakage ; if deeper, expense is incurred in rock excavation, as a loose rock is found a few feet dom. 
Manholes are placed about 200 to 300 feet apart. They are ordinary brick manholes with step-irons, 
and have Adamsez conical manhole covers, which have no sharp junction between the iron and the road 
material. Eoad gulleys were put at rather less distances apart. There are no ventilating shafts to 
tbe sewers, and it is not likely that they will be put. 

The sewers were laid before all the houses were designed. Whenever the exact position of a 
required connection for a block of cottages was kiio\vn, the branch drain was put in at the same time as 
the sewer. Wiere these positions are not knowm, it seemed on the whole better to break up the road 
afterwards than to put in eyes in the pipes which interfere with the self-cleansing action of the sewer, 
and may never be used. Generally, there are two connections to the sewer for each block of cottages, 
one at either end. 

Gas and Water Supplies. 

It was found that electric lighting, which has many advantages, was too expensive, and the houses 
have gas lighting from the Chepstow Gas Company’s mains. The company lay the mains in the 
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streets at their own charges, as the streets are under construction, and the owners lay the services in 
the houses. Similarly, the Chepstow Water Company laid their mains in the roads, and the owners 
paid for the house services. There is a high pressure on the pipes, and when the water waste preventers 
were selected, a specimen was sent to Chepstow to be tested under the actual conditions before the 
order was given. The Local Authority fixed the positions of the street lamps and fire hydrants, 

, Thu Houses uenerally. 

In a scheme such as this, designed for various classes of workmen, labourers, skilled tradesmen, 
foremen and clerical staff in a sbipj^ard, there mus^ be some variety in the extent and quahty of the 
accommodation. 

The smallest house has a living room or Idtchen of about 168 square feet area, three bedrooms, a 
scuUery with bath, a fuel store, w.c. and larder. The largest so far designed has kitchen, parlour, 
dining room, four bedrooms, bath with hot and cold water, scullery and offices. It w^ould be economical 
in many ways — in the architect’s labour, for instance — to use a few types and repeat them all over, but 
the result would pi:obably be disappointing from the sameness of the designs. The British working 
man is by no means indifferent to the value of a house of some individuahty and a pleasing appearance, 
though he often says that all he cares for is good accommodation. He is not enamoured of the streets 
of houses in which the only means of identifying his dwelhng-plaoe is by the number on the door. In 
our case, the discussion of pros and cons for type-plans was useless, as the hilly site made it impossible 
to do much in the way of standard plans. Each block of cottages had to be planned to suit very uneven 
sites, and there was also the aspect and prospect to consider. All around are splendid prospects of 
the neighbouring bills, and as each row of houses rises, terrace-fashion, one above the other, there was 
strong reason for considering this question of prospect. 

As to aspect, sun is so important to us in our island climate that we made great efforts to get 
sunny rooms. No architect would willingly put houses of the same plan on both sides of a street 
running east and west. 

To carry out these ideas entailed much variation in plan and a great deal of thought and work, 
which we hope has its reward in better conditions for the occupants. In some parts of the Midlands 
it is usual to have a small kitchen and scullery combined, in which the cooking range, the copper 
and sink are placed, so as to leave the hving room for use as a parlour. This plan is not so popular 
in the south, and was not adopted here. The living rooms are made of a good size, and the range is 
placed in it, so that it serves as a dining room and a kitchen, the scullery being reserved for washing 
and a gas cooker. The objection that the range makes the room uncomfortably hot in summer does 
not apply when a gas cooker can be installed, as in this case, and the kitchen fire in the room used as a 
sitting and dining-room saves coal in the winter. 

All the accommodation required is provided within the walls of the house ; there are no outhouses. 

Outlines oe Cottage Blocks. ^ 

It is sometimes recommended that the outlines of the cottage should be plain rectangles without 
breaks. These square blocks are possibly cheaper, but difficult to make attractive. It is not so long 
ago tbat\a meeting of Trade Unionists passed a resolution objecting to what they called “ the brick- 
box with slate lid ’’ type of house, and as most people will share the objection, we might be justified 
in departing from a rigid economy for the sake of appearance. Fortunately or unfortunately, we 
had little option here, as the sites compelled us to adopt the irregular form in many cases. 

Some Points in the Plans. 

The front doors open into a small porch ; in the larger houses into a staircase hall. From this 
the doors of the princij)al rooms open out, and the stairs ascend. 
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At the backs of the houses there is an open porch in which we place the doors to the scullery, 
the w.c., and the fuel store. This arrangement saved us from the appearance of three doors in the 
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back elevation of a small house, and from a great difficulty in mab'ng a satisfactory back elevation. 
It shields the w.c. door ; it forms a convenient place for boot-brushing under cover ; and it enables 
the scullery door to be left open on washing day or any day, even in bad weather. 

In a few cases in the smaller houses the stair opens from the living room instead of out of the 
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front porch. Some working-class tenants prefer this plan, as they say that the heat of the kitchen 
fire helps to air and warm the upstairs bedrooms, where^fires are rarely lighted. Where many tastes 
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have to be consulted, it is desirable to have variety in plan. Where conditions were favourable 
windows were put in two walls of rooms. A room with windows in two walls is always more cheerful, 
and is better lighted with smaller window area than by a window in one wall. 
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Every house has a bath ; in one or two cases the bath is in the scullery, but in nearly all the 
houses it is in a separate room. The hot water is taken by hand from the copper close by. The 
first cost, and the cost of maintenance of the plumber's work in a hot-water service in workmen’s 



houses, was considered too great, and in practice this method of supply seems to give satisfaction. 
Sometimes the copper is in the scullery, sometimes in the bathroom which opens off the scullery* 
Each arrangement has its own advocates. In the larger houses for foremen, who are more careful 
and more responsible tenants, the bathroom is upstairs, with a proper hot-water service to the bath, 
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sink, and lavatory basin. The coppers are independent without brick-setting. The kitchen ranges 
were some of the Yorkshire range type, and some of the open-and-olose fire type. The thresholds are 
in all cases set 2 inches above the floor line to allow for doormat. 


p/x-aarrA0£ block, . 



Heights op Oeiltngs* 

The ground floor ceilings are made 8 feet in the clear as a minimum. As you will see from the 
drawings, the bedrooms upstairs are also 8 feet at least in the greater part of the room, but are more or 
less campceiled. The area of the flat part of the bedroom ceilings is not a fixed ratio of the floor area. 

Many of the local councils require a fixed height in country districts of 9 feet in the bedrooms 
over at least two-thirds of the floor area. This would give us a room such as that in section A. But 

it is difficult to see how such a room as that in 
section B is so much less healthy, that the State 
must step in and forbid it. For the cottager’s 
purpose, the room in section B is better. It gives 
him more floor area and more cubic space. He 
naturally estimates the size of the rooms by the 
floor area in the first place. It would olmost seem 
as if this were one of the by-1aw^s enacted in a 
splendid enthusiasm for reform and the better- 
ment of housing conditions which, in effect, if 
insisted on as an unalterable rule, has quite a different result. We should all like the workman to have 
fine large rooms, but in the long run we know that his house is limited by the rent he can pay. To 
insist on such a regulation would often mean that we could not get an extra bedroom in the roof, 
and that extra bedroom would be a serious loss in giving him no means for the separation of th§ 
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sleeping rooms of his growing boys and girls. We found that the cost of the walling had a great 
effect on the total cost, and every foot in height of the walling had to be studied. 

It is a curious commentary on the wisdom of our present building by-laws that in reports on 
housing prepared by Government committees of late years, we find it suggested that rigid compliance 
with the b 3 ’’-laws should not be insisted upon. 

M.4TEliIALS AND CONSTRUCTION. 

The external -walls are built of two thicknesses of 4-inch thick solid plain concrete blocks with a 
3-ineh cavity, with the usual iron ties. The blocks were made in Winget block-making machines, 
of which we had two on the works. 

In the first cottages built, the blocks were each 82 inches long, 9 inches high, and 4 inches on bed, 
except the closers. At the corners, L-shaped blocks were used. It was found that the workmen 
objected to handling such heavy blocks, arid in later houses the length was cut down to 16 inches. 
The appearance of the shorter blocks is not so good, and the walls are not 4o strong to resist settle- 
ments, though so far we have had no settlements to contend with. These hollow walls were built 
direct on the foraidations without footing courses. The foundations were of cement concrete, 9 inches 
thick and 2 feet wide. The lintels had steel reinforcement, varying in amount with the span. 

Here we may saj’^ a few words on the \'eason for the adoption of this kind of walhng. 

Cottage walls in the South of England are often made of two 4| inch thicknesses of brick, with a 
2-inch cavity. This makes a dry house, a warm house in winter, and a cool in summer, and is an 
economical class of walling for the purpose. 

At the time this work was started, the only brick available in the district at a reasonable price 
was the large-size Midland pressed brick, which never gives a pleasing face. We found from actual 
tenders that the cost of the concrete walhng was not more than this cheapest brick walhng. It was 
practically the same. Then there was much greater difficulty in transport of bricks in war time J 
brickfields were also shutting down. 

The concrete blocks were made on the site, of local stone chippings and sand, and we were con- 
fident from experience with other such blocks in cottages in the West Country that the appearance 
would be better than that of a wall of large pressed bricks. The usual cold grey textureless surface 
of concrete walhng arises from the floating of the finer materials to the face of the wall. Here we 
used a dry mixture of concrete, so that we did not have that result. Then the face-mould a cast-iron 
plate— had groovings in it, giving what is caUed in masonry a droved surface to the finished block, 
which has nothing of the dull appearance already mentioned. 

There was another advantage in this droved face ; Ve had no surface cra 2 iing which^ occurs in 
the smooth face, when that smooth face is due to the floating of the richer and finer materials to the 
surface. The many joints in the wall give it a power of expanding and contracting without developing 
visible cracks. In our cHmate the nights are always cool, and concrete does not get heated all through, 
so that there is comparatively little temperature effect : that bttle is taken up by invisible cracks in 
the joints. In cUmates such as Egypt it is a different matter, and there we must make proHsion for 
the expansion of walls, when the walls are of some length, as we would for steel girders. The concrete 
for the blocks was of 90 lbs. of cement to 2 cubic feet of sand and 4 cubic feet of stone to pass a |-inob 
mesh. The sand and stone came fairly well graded. The blocks could be used a few days after making 

in ordinary weather. _ , . mi, 

The partition walls were also made of the same blocks, without, of course, the droved face. The 
thickness was 4 inches for bearing partitions, and 2J inches for the small partitions dividing sculleries, 
larders, fuel stores, etc. No plastering was done on the walls of these sculleries and domestic offices 
on the ground floor. The internal effect is hke dressed stone. The saving in first cost of plastering is 
considerable, and there are no recurring bills for repairs to plastering which absorb so much of the rent. 
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This qllestio^ of economy in maintenance is really an important one in workmen's houses. It had 
to be closely studied, throughout. It would have ruled out parapets, barge boards, and such-hke things 
which cost a lot in painting and repair, had we even wished to put them. You will observe that the 
party walls are not carried up through the roofs, and that there are no barge boards. The tiles project 
beyond the gables, and the edges are pointed, with a small cement fillet under the verge. 

The roofs are covered with sand-faced tiles varied in colour. It was found that the extra cost 
of using these tiles instead of the cold blue Welsh slate was but little, and when you consider the 
cesthetie effect of the red-tiled roofs and grey walls, as compared with the blue slate and grey walls, 
there can be no question that the small extra cost was well spent. These houses are not like houses 
on a level site, on which the roofs are seen only in detail. A general view of the whole grouping is 
seen from the railway when entering Chepstow ; it can be got from the City walls, and from the heights 
of the Hardwick Court land. The owners had in their mind that Chepstow has long been a residential 
place, and did not want to spoil it by the erection of mean dwellings. 

The valleys are all swept valleys in tiles, and the ridges plane roll tiles such as you see in all the 
old cottages in the districts where tile roofs are used. Lead was unprocurable, so that none was 
used. The few small valley-gutters were laid in Ledkore, and the junctions with the vertical faces of 
chimneys, etc., were made in cement. The workmen who did the tiling were skilled men who took a 
pride in their work, and it is pleasant to record that, so far, there has not been a single case of leakage 
through either roofs or walls. 

The floors and roofs were designed to be of ordinary timber construction, and the first 31 houses 
were so built. In later cottages we could not get 'permits to use imported timber for floor joists or floor 
boards, and, after a good deal of consideration, decided to use floors of hollow brick, with flat steel 
tension bars, for the first floors. These floors were formed on centering in the usual way. • The ground 
floors throughout are of cement concrete, covered in the domestic offices with cement, and all the 
living-rooms, parlours and bedrooms with Wilfley flooring. Wlrere the upper floors are of hollow brick, 
they also are finished with Wilfley floors. This floor will not, we fear, be so popular with the tenants 
as a boarded floor in the bedrooms, but we are building in war: time and h^d to use what we could get. 

The chimney stacks are in red sand-faced l)rick. Picture mouldings are provided in all li^dng- 
rooms and parlours. 

Genebal Oeoanisation. 

The site was only accessible from the railway by a long and devious route through the town, of 
steep gradients, rising considerably and then descending trO the estate. To save cost in haulage, and 
to hasten delivery, the owners, then working in conjunction with the Standard Shipbuilding Company, 
whose yard lay between the railway and the site, erected a jetty for the landing of water-borne materials 
such as sand and stone, and made a temporary railway siding of the standard gauge from the railway 
through the archway under it, and up to the head of the site, at top of Hardwick Avenue. This siding 
could also serve the jetty, and brought goods in truckloads. This siding had a branch serving the 
Hardwick Court side of the estate. 

The streets and sewers were begun in 1916, before the regulations under the Defence of the Realm 
Act (forbidding new building contracts over £500 without licence) came out, and were allowed to pro- 
ceed. For the houses these licences had to be procured, and took a very long time to get. First we 
got licences for 15 cottages, then for another 15, and then for 100 more. The difficulty of getting men 
and material in these times is known to all of you, but these were only part of our troubles. The 
Government took over the Standard Shipbuilding Company’s yard, and abolished the siding upon 
which we depended so largely — a necessary measure, no doubt, but one which added largely to the cost 
of the works. In August of this year the Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding took over this housing 
scheme, and we have now a railway siding again. We are also much better off in regard to men. and 
materials, and the work is proceeding at a much better rate. 
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, We may here mention that the doors, windows, stairs and chimneys, etc., were standardised, a 
limited number of types being used. 

The first 15 houses cost about £450 each, exclusive of any proportion of roads, sewerage, garden 
formation or fences. The second 15 cost about £630 each. We cannot determine the cost per house 
of the remainder, as the cost of wages, etc., has risen a good deal, and forms a very important element 
in the total. 

Conclusion. 

As stated at the beginning, this Paper does not deal with principles, but is a simple recital of facts 
about the undertaking, the problems to be solved, the materials used, and the reasons which governed 
us in our decisions. We hope it may have some interest and be of help to others who have such wnrks 
to do. We can say this, that such work calls for the exercise of all the knowledge, skill and experience 
one can acquire in the, engineering side in the surveying and levelling and laying out of streets and 
sewers ; on the organising side in managing the works and interests concerned ; in planning cottages, 
and planning them cheaply ; and in the art of architecture, in producing a pleasing result in the face of 
difficulties of all kinds — through it all one has to keep firm hold of the general conception, and see 
details in their true relation. 

Some of the Committees which have been considering national housing for the working-classes have 
resolved that ladies should be appointed to criticise plans and advise as to the stairs and cupboards . 
The architect who builds cottages and larger houses has never failed to get plenty of criticism and 
advice, not, indeed, from the ladies who sit on Committees, but from the practical housewives, who 
actually live in and run those houses, who, though they do not claim to be amongst the intellectual and 
advanced women, still give the soundest and most abundant criticism of every detail, though expressing 
the most divergent views. There is not an architect of experience in this room who has not heard enough 
of the opinions of the practical women to make an expert of him. It is popularly supposed that an archi- 
tect either never heard of such a thing as a cupboard, or, from some natural infirmity common to his class, 
has not sufficient skill to design one. It is difficult to remove that impression, but it may be said that 
in this particular housing scheme the proposal to put cupboards was vetoed by that stem autocrat, the 
gentleman who gave permits for timber. He refused to let us have timber for the purpose, and it seems 
fitting to record it here lest the absence of them should be used to prove the truth of thepopular idea. 

Before closing, it may be well to explain why reinforced concrete, which has so large a place in the 
public mind, was not used here, especially as the architects of the scheme have had so much to do with 
reinforced concrete work elsewhere. The reason is that knowledge and experience of reinforced con- 
crete teach us its true use and its limitations. It is not a desirable material for external walls ; it is 
expensive, almost certain to result in minute but disfiguring cracks when used for walls, and has not 
a pleasing surface as it comes from the moulds. It is too expensive for interior partitions. For floors 
it is not only expensive, but it communicates sound from room to room readily. It requires generally 
beams to support the floors and thus brings loads at points, not always in convenient places ; it affords 
no facilities for fixing gas pipes, etc. 

There have been suggestions made for its use in roofs. The flat roof — the most economical form 
for this material — ^is not suitable for cottage roofs in this country. It is cold, and its appearance is 
against it where tradition has so much to do with our ideas of the beautiful. Of course, we use trusses 
of reinforced concrete in factories where there are many repeats, of a standard pattern, but that con- 
dition does not obtain in cottage building on such a site as this. We have not yet solved the problem 
of making cottage rafters in it. Many capable minds are at work on the matter, and time may yet 
bring us enlightenment and good ideas. 

StytjE of Architecture. 

The days are happily gone when we were asked, “ In what style is this building ? '' Architecture 
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is not a thing of mode : it is false to itself if it tricks out its works in the garments of another age. The 
Early English church, the Tudor cottage, the Jacobean house, as built in Victorian days, were essentially 
false, and foredoomed to failure. The controlling factor in the design of any building is the plan, and 
not oven the wildest enthusiast would dream of reverting to the plan of the mediaeval house or cottage. 
If we have higher ideals of home life and correspondingly higher and more complex requirements in 
planning, these must have the most important effect on the exterior — on the style of the design. Our 
task is to give the needs and the ideals of our time embodiment in our buildings — the best expression 
in the language of our day. No author clothes his thoughts, conditioned as they are by latter-day 
knowledge, in the language of Chaucer or of Spenser. His language is certainly based on and derived 
from the early writers. So it is with the expression of our works as architects. Our language is based 
on the language of William of Wykeham, of John Thorpe, and of our forebears ; but it would be 
ridiculous affectation to use their speech or strut about in their clothes. 

•So these cottages are simply cottages of this time. We are given the needs of a home for a 
labourer or artisan or a foreman, and we have so to contrive our design that they may be satisfied and 
that the decencies and the graces of life are open to him. To the material requirements of health and 
bodily comfort and convenience we have to add such pleasures as can be got from the eye, through 
which we appeal to the mind and heart ; variety in plan and appearance ; proportion, mass, and 
grouping, and all those elements of design which are as undefinable as the pleasing elements in poetry 
or music. 

The man who has a home, not as one of hundreds in a mean, unlovely street, but with something 
of homelike qualities, may be expected to feel that he has something to fight for. On a fine old house 
in Stirling I saw an inscription winch, if my memory is correct, ran thus ; — 

‘‘ I pray who look upon this lodging 
In gentleness to be your judging.” 

The sentiment appeals very strongly to one to-night, knowing the difference there always is between 
our aim and our attainment. 

It should be clearly understood that this Paper does not refer in any way to the extensive 
housing scheme now being carried out in the Chepstow area as a national undertaking, although 
the houses described have now been absorbed in the larger scheme and form part of it. The houses 
at present being constructed by the Government afford more ample accommodation in many cases, 
and differ from the houses referred to in the Paper in a number of respects — notably in the provision 
of electric light, hot water systems, etc. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEGOING PAPEE. 

The President, Me. Henby T. Hare, in the Chair. 


Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F .] : It gives me much 
pleasure to move that our best thanks be given to Mr. 
Dunn for his very able, appropriate, and timely 
paper. He has given us a masterly demonstration of 
the importance and the advantage in every way of 
having a competent architect in charge of every hous- 
ing scheme. He has, moreover, given us a demon- 
stration of the wide range of knowledge required in 
the architect, the number of points that have to be 
considered, and the high degree of skill that is re- 
quired to carry out a housing scheme, as he has 
carried out this one at Chepstow, on difficult ground, 
and to produce, as he has produced, an eminently 
successful result. It had often seemed to me that 
house building — cottage building particularly — ^in the 


last century had come to be regarded as a job that any 
fool could manage. Mr. Dunn has shown the folly of 
that idea, and I hope that the example he has set 
at Chepstow will be followed by all who are to take 
part in the housing schemes of reconstruction. We 
have owed much to Mr. Dunn in the past, and now he 
has put us under a further debt at a time when we are 
about literally to rebuild — or to start rebuilding — ^the 
homes of the working people in this country, and 
when the character of those homes will be settled for 
a very long period . We owe Mr. Dunn our very hearty 
thanks for the help he has given to us in this matter. 
I was particularly struck by what Mr. Dunn told us as 
to the small amount of time occupied in the prepara- 
tion of the contour plan. People have the idea that 
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th-is is a great business and a useless expense. Mr. 
Dunn, I believe, would confirm tbe view that he has 
saved the cost of that contour plan many times in the 
economy of his roads and works. We must congratu- 
late Mr. Dunn on the complete success with which his 
structural work has been carried out. The fact that 
there has not been a single leakage in walls or roof is 
certainly -a triumx^h in concrete construction, and I 
should like him to tell us whether he used all or the 
majority of his blocks practically green from the 
machine, a few days old, or whether length of time 
was allowed them to mature, and also what mortar he 
used — cement or lime mortar. Many have found the 
great difficulty in concrete blocks due to cracks which 
arise through expansion and contraction, and not 
through settlement, to which they are erroneously 
attributed. With regard to the hot water question, 
here we are in a transition period. A great demand is 
being made among the working women of the country 
for some labour-saving appliances to be devoted to the 
house work, and there is considerable probability that 
developments will take place along the lines of better 
systems— more economical systems — ^for using heat, 
and we must be on the look-out for that. In any work 
that we undertake in the building of cottage houses 
we must have our eyes open, for there will be new 
developments. Quite a number of firms are working at 
the problem, and researches are being carried out by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Kesearch. 
There is reason to hope that we may be relieved of the 
difficulties arising from local by-laws. A committee 
was set up by the Local Government Board before the 
war commenced, and will report shortly. The results 
of their labours may greatly relieve the situation. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD [F,], in seconding the 
motion, said : I have had the advantage of Mr. 
Dunn’s acquaintance for a great many years — at one 
time I was working under him in his office — ^and I 
have always regarded him as one of the gr§at ex- 
ponents of the possibilities of new methods of con- 
struction with regard to architecture. It is of par- 
ticular interest to me to note the method of construc- 
tion that he has adopted at Chepstow, and I am per- 
haps a little surprised, if not disappointed, that he has 
adopted. so simple and so straightforward a method as 
two four-inch walls and a three-inch cavity, I rather 
looked forward to something a little bit more original. 
But Mr. Dunn is sound as well as original, and he has 
told us that the peculiar conditions of the site did not 
enable him to use methods which in other cases might 
be possible. I think we shall get concrete cottages in 
the future that will perhaps absorb not quite so much 
material, and will be perhaps what Mr. Dunn would 
describe as more scientific if carried out in large 
numbers and in places where the right material and 
worlananship are available. Mr. Dunn has used con- 
crete blocks, and he describes the broken stone and 
the method in which it was used so as to obtain a 
certain characteristic colour, My own view is that 
cement under any circumstances after a time looks 


dilapidated. I always prefer to see it coloured. In the 
particular system Mr, Dunn has used the joints show, 
too, and whilst I admit after seeing an illustration of 
one of these cottages that it was the most artistic 
cottage that I have ever seen in concrete blocks, at 
the same time I do feel that as a system the blocks are 
better cemented and lime-whited, and especially if 
the roofs are tiled. I hardly follow Mr. Dunn in his 
objection to using slates in that district. I do not 
know the district, but I should have thought it would 
have been a slate district. 

Mr. A. J. PITCHER- : We are all keenly interested 
in the |)robleni of housing of the working classes, and 
it would certainly appear to be a very successful 
scheme that has been put in hand and carried to 
partial completion by Mr. Dunn at Chepstow. At the 
present time architects are very much concerned as to 
who will eventually carry out this great National 
housing scheme, and whether the Local Authorities 
will be entrusted with the work and will employ their 
own Surveyor, or whether they will call in the aid of 
architects. The papers read here are most interesting 
and instructive, but I fear they will be of little prac- 
tical use if we as architects are to allow the opportu- 
nity to pass of carrying out this work. Unless a 
definite policy is settled by the Government at an 
early moment, there will be grave danger of the work 
being eventually found to be in the hands of the old 
speculating builder, solely because there will not be 
left the necessary time for the preparation of the 
considered schemes such as all of us are so hopeful of 
seeing carried into execution. With regard to Mr. , 
Dunn’s scheme at Chepstow, there are one or two 
minor details upon which I should like to say a word. 
One is the question of the range. Apparently Mr 
Dunn has placed a range in the living room and a gas 
cooker in the scullery. The range is not fitted with a 
boiler for the supply of hot water, which has to be 
obtained from the copper, and I rather think that, 
under those conditions, it would be preferable to fix in 
the living room a simple type of fire grate, which can 
be used for saucepans and kettles, and without an 
oven, the gas stove being used for baking, etc. The 
usual kitchen range is a great coal w"aster,*involves a 
great amount of work to keep clean, and is ugly. With 
advanced ideas of comfort, the working family will 
demand something more cheerful than the kitchen 
range to sit round after their day’s work is done. As 
a minor criticism on the section which Mr. Dunn 
showed us of the bedrooms, with 9 feet for the ceilings 
and an area of two-thirds fiat ceiling, I agree that the 
hye-laws axe often at fault, but as illustrated in Mr. 
Dunn’s sketch it would appear that the area of the 
ceiling has been retained and the side walls pushed out 
on either side, which reduces the headroom at the 
wall plate but increases the floor area. In practice, 
however, the position of the walls is fixed, and if the 
height of them is reduced to that shown on Mr. Dunn’s 
sketch “ B ” the ceiling would be brought to almost an 
apex, and it is for this reason that the bye-laws, 
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rightly in my orpiniorij insist that two-thirds of the 
area of the room should have a flat ceiling. I am very 
umch interested in noticing the cost of the cottages — 
£450 each for the first fifteen, £530 each for the second 
fifteen, and an amount as yet not ascertained for 
the others. This question of cost is a difficult one, 
and I do not know how it is going to be faced. The 
ordinary builder will certainly not spend anything like 
£530 for a three-bedroom cottage, with the possibility 
of a falling market, and it would almost seem that the 
Government is committed to a subsidy on working- 
class cottages for some time to come. It is, however, 
of the greatest importance that architects should be 
entrusted with the work of designing the housing 
schemes now under contemplation, and that these 
should be carried out on similar principles to those so 
successfully adopted by Mr. Dunn at Chepstow. 
Otherwise, I fear that the present oijportunity will 
pass without any advancement towards the solution 
of this problem. 

Mr. HERBERT BAKER [i^b] : We are all im- 
patient to study the plans which Mr, Dunn has to 
show us, and therefore I will not prolong the dis- 
cussion, except to say that it has been my privilege to 
know Mr. Dunn and to have worked with him years 
ago, and it has always seemed to me that the contend- 
ing elements of the artistic with the practical, which 
all architects have to contend with, are so “ well 
mixed in him that he keeps them in perfect equi- 
poise, and the result is always living architecture. I 
should like to ask him two questions : First, whether 
he thinks that a communal hot-water supply is a 
practical possibility ? Secondly, the Rep)ort of the 
Local Government Board just published recommends 
for very hilly sites, that if the cross slope of roads is 
more than 1 in 6, there should be a narrow road 
with houses on one side only, but I believe Mr. 
Dunn has got over the difficulty by entering the 
lower houses on the half landing, which involves 
windows low against the ground and asphalte vertical 
damp courses. 

The PRESIDENT : We are very much indebted to 
Mr. Dunn for the paper and the drawings. Any con- 
tributions to the solution of the housing problem at 
the present time is most useful. I gathered ’from ]^r. 
Dunn that if conditions had been otherwise he would 
have used ordinary brick walls. There is a consider- 
able amount of controversy going on as to whether 
concrete or brick walls are cheaper or better, and one 
is always anxious to get information, because a very 
little economy is worth securing on account of the 
enormous amount of repetition in these houses. As 
far as I have been able to get information there is 
nothing cheaper than the usual brick wall under 
ordinary conditions. I know that there are some 
manufacturers of cpncrete blocks who say that these 
are much cheajier, ])ut, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
that is not the case, given a fairly easy supply of 
suitable bricks. But from what Mr. Dunn has said, I 
gather that the bricks available here were expensive 


on account of the distance of transit, and that, more- 
over, they were not very suitable bricks. With 
regard to the size of the blocks, where you are using 
cast concrete blocks, the larger you can cast them, 
within the limits of easy handling, the more econo- 
mical, 1 take it, the use of the blocks will be. There 
is one point, however, which must be taken into 
account, if you have large blocks or blocks of any con- 
siderable size you lose very greatly in the ap])earanGe 
of tlie cottage, providing the joints show. In these 
tiny buildings, if you have large blocks, loss of scale is 
inevitable, and therefore I should have thought it 
necessary to cover the blocks with something in the 
nature of cement or lime whiting so as to conceal the 
joints. But I have not seen the cottages, or any illus- 
trations of them, so that I may be making a criticism 
which is not justified. I have heard a good deal 
lately about the provision of baths in cottages, and 
the conclusion that has been come to is that a sejjarate' 
bathroom is a practical necessity, even in the smallest 
of them. The ordinary arrangement which has been 
adopted of putting the bath in the scullery is objected 
to on the ground that there is no privacy, and when 
the scullery is used as a bathroom, it prevents anybody 
going out at the back door. That criticism is very 
extensively made where the bath is. in the scullery, 
and it is understood that in most of the cottages which 
are to be built almost at once a separate bathroom will 
be more or less a necessity. The Institute has taken 
every possible action in its power in order to insist 
upon the employment of architects in these housing 
schemes which are now being initiated by the various 
local authorities. In all the negotiations we have had 
with the Local Government Board in connection with 
the competition recently held we have put forward 
that position in the strongest possible way, and we are 
now issuing a circular to local authorities in the same 
sense, suggesting that it is to their best interests to 
employ in every case an independent architect ; and 
as far as one can get any information up to the present 
time, I think that course is being taken very much 
more largely than has been the case hitherto. It 
seejns’to he recognised that the greatest skill and 
experience are necessary in these small problems of 
housing, simply because they are small ; in that pro- 
portion they axe so much more difficult than larger 
problems, and if we are to get anything better than 
the rows of hovels we have been used to see, it must 
call for the greatest sldll and consideration and the 
greatest exercise of the experience %nd judgment of an 
architect. For that reason we hope and expect that 
architects will be employed in the majority of the 
cases where these schemes are being put forward at 
the present time, and I may say that the Local 
Government Board have given us the assurance that 
although they are not in a position to insist upon that 
being done, still, that is their intention, and that is 
the course which they hope will be taken by the local 
authorities. 

Mr. DUNN, in reply, said : On behalf of Mr. Curtis 
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Green, who is associated with me in the scheme, as 
well as on my own behalf, I thank you very heartily 
for the kind things you have said. With regard to 
Mr. Raymond Unwin’s question, the blocks were 
usually not used less than a week old. In some cases 
we had to use them very quickly ; generally, however, 
they were considerably older than that. They were 
set in cement mortar, and the joints were designed to 
show. We had no desire that the joints should not 
show, and I think if you saw the cottages you would 
be rather surprised to see how successful the walling 
has proved. It is not in the least of the cold grey 
colour associated with concrete. To lime-white it 
would be to lose its charm and colour, as well as to 
add considerable expense, and to cover the walls with 
cement would also add to the expense. As to the 
dilapidation of age, I do not think these concrete 
blocks are likely to dilapidate. After two years the 
blocks look as if they would last for ever, and well- 
made concrete should not su:ffer from age by any 
manner of means. With regard to^Mr. Baker’s ques- 
tion as to a communal hot-water supply, I have not 
found any method of doing that on a practical scale, 
especially on such a site as this. The loss of heat in 
transit, and consequently the added expense, would be 
a great difficulty, and on a hilly site the pressures 
would be greater than one should have. As to the 
ceiling sketch which I showed you, one of the speakers 
suggested that the local by-laws would not have quite 
the same effect as I anticipated, but I speak from 
experience — I have been compelled to alter the par- 
titions. There are architects so indifferent to local 
by-laws that they show on their plans cupboards all 
the way along, and by some strange forgetfulness the 
cupboards are not put ! But local by-laws insisted 
upon it and I had to do it, to the great regret of the 
owner. There are one or two other points to which 
I may allude. The question was asked about local 
authorities employing architects. I have here a 
memorandum by the Advisory Panel appointed by 
the Housing Committee of the Government which 
states that it is essential that the plans should be 
adapted to local needs by an architect of skill and 
taste. The Government Committee think it very 
important that the work should be in charge of an 
ai;chitect, otherwise the high standard of design and 
lay-out which is desirable could not be secured. I 
am sorry that I was not able to satisfy the hopes that 
were built upon me of producing something entirely 
novel, but, you know, as you get older, you get a little 
less likely to try experiments on a large sacle. One 
might try it with a wealthy client on a small scale, but 
when you are doing a large amount of housing for a 
private company who have to regard the cost of your 
scheme, you have the feeling that perhaps it is safer 
to adhere to well-tried lines. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.] writes The Coun- 
cil is to be heartily congratulated on securing Mr. 


Dunn’s paper to open the programme of this new and 
momentous Session. The author, too, deserves the 
thanks of the public for showing how a Housing 
Scheme can be developed, when entrusted to inde- 
pendent professional advisers. 

Complaints are frequent of obstructive, building 
bye-laws. I write reservedly but with confidence 
that some Officers of the Local Government Board are 
far ahead of many Urban and Rural Councils, and 
that these latter bodies may be a real impediment to 
increased elasticity. Taking, for example, the case 
of the width of thoroughfares — some districts require 
an arbitrary minimum of 40 feet, the construction and 
upkeep of which have tended to discourage enterprise. 
Again, the height of rooms has doubtless enabled 
Council officials to air their ‘‘ righteous ” opinions in 
the cause of sanitation so called, involving unprofit- 
able cost of construction and loss of floor-space due to 
extra and unnecessary stairs. Roads, if narrow, 
however, should be short, the building-lines being ad- 
justed to ensure ample aeration and privacy of the 
bouses. Lack of privacy, in many present-day homes , 
may account psychologically for some of the curtained 
and sealed windows so regrettably prevalent. 

Tree-planting, if part of the scheme, should be done 
with dwarf kinds, avoiding limes, chestnuts, oaks, 
sycamore, and such-like timber-growing trees, by use 
rather of the Prunus pissardi or other small-leaved, 
slow-growing varieties, having delicate yet beautiful 
foliage. 

Given wide footways, and roads over which fast 
through-traffic is impossible, the safety of children 
and old people is promoted. Fencing, too, is another 
important consideration, the maintenance of which 
is a source of continual expense, quite apart from its 
bearing on appearance. In some countries, people are 
trained, by familiarity, to respect boundaries though 
almost invisible. Why should not we in England do 
the same ? If dogs cannot be controlled, do away 
with the dogs, and let us encourage children to take 
an interest and delight in the upkeep of flower and. 
fi^uit gardens as well as vegetable plots. 

Details of accommodation may surely be capable 
of standardisation, in view of the many excellent de- 
signs resulting from the competitions so ably organised 
by our President and Council, such variations only 
being included as will suit families in varying circum 
stances. What appears the vital necessity is to secure 
the right Lay-out, and for this the young architects 
who have been serving their country so nobly abroad 
should be not only encouraged but urged to under- 
take the work, settling down temjmrarily in clifierent 
centres to plan and supervise the carrying-out of 
this national task — one which is worthy of the best 
brains both in organisation and execution— -thus 
affording them a more or less open-air occupation for 
which their recent training has sp)ecially qualified 
' them. 
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IL BOGOADOE AND THE HOTEL DE 
. VILLE. 

‘'Legends die hard/’ says Mr/Blomfield in his 
lively review* * * § of Mr. Tilley’s new book. They do 
indeed ; the theory that Dominique de Cortone was 
not the architedb of the Hotel de Ville is an instance 
to the point, of which the cat-like tenure of life is only 
equalled by that of the Baoon-Shakespeare fable. If, 
however, there be some readers still troubled by its 
phantom, they may be reassured by an obititary note. 

Before discussing its last phase, it is worth remark- 
ing that pere Du Breul, Parisian of Paris, born on the 
Petit Pont itself in 1528, and contemporary of the 
Boccador (who died in 15i9), had no doubt as to who 
was the architect of the Hdtel de Ville. In his famous 
Theatre des Antiquitez (liv. iii, p. 1014) he gives, not 
only the inscription over the great doorway — 
“ incisum m. n. xxxiii, Idibus Septembris ” — com- 
memorating its erection by order of Fran9ois 
“ Domenico Crotonensi architectante ” ; but further 
. lines recording the completionf of the building, under 
Henri IV. and the great Provost Frangois Myron, 
which he tells us had since been added to the same 
marble tablet. This book was no first essay of Du 
Breul in Paris history. Four years before he had 
revised the last of, the many editions of Corrozet’s 
work, I and had ample opportunity to correct any 
errors of fact. Sauval, it is true (liv. ix, p. 483), says 
that the design of the upper portion of the centre 
block being considered “ gothic,” it .was completed 
from a revised design§ (1549). But Sauval was not 
born until a century after Du Breul ; and his papers, 
published more than fifty years after his death, with- 
out selection or revision, are quite untrustworthy as 
regards anterior history ; containing a vast deal of 
rubbish, mingled with much pleasant and useful infor- 
mation gathered from his own observation. His sug- 
gestion, || for example, to which Mr. Blomfi.eld refers, 
that Didier de Felin made the design attributed to 
Fra Griocondo for the Pont Ndtre-Dame is absolutely 
baseless. Didier was not in control of the work, nor 
was he, as Sauval supposed, maUre des oeuvres de la 
magonnerie. Normand’s extract from the Eegistres 
de THotel de Ville shows that sixteen men were 

* Journal R.I.B.A., Nor. 1918. 

f The building was not only completed, but refurbished 
from top to bottom. X)u Oliesne (temp. Henri IV.) tells 
us that it was “ Esierd au plus haut estage de sa beaute 
par Francois i^remier & embelly d’une architecture qui 
n’auoit . guere sa pareille. Mais les malheurs du siecle 
auoient du tout obscurcy son lustre s’il n’eust este ces 
ann^es pass4es rehausse de riches embellissemens and 
nouuvelles decorations.” — {Antiquiiez et Mtcherches, 
edn. 1631, liv. 1, p. 115). 

i The Antiquitez Histoire et Singularitez de ’Paris, itself 
recast by its author from his pirevious Pleur des Antiquitez 
in 1550, after six previous editions. This edition also 
contains the inscription given by Du Breul. 

§ F^libien embroiders this assertion by “attributing” 
the revised design to Du Cerceau ! — {Histoire de Paris, liv. 
xix, p. 975). 

II It is fair to observe that it is only a suggestion. He 


chosen to work under the orders of Jean de Doyac 
and Colin de Chesnaye the mason, one of the two 
maitres des oeuvres (the other was Gautier Hubert, 
carpenter) ; and that these two carried each a white 
baton as symbol of his authority. Now, according 
to Sauval himself, “ Jean de Doyac ” was no other 
than — ^Fra Giooondo ! A reluctance on the part of 
certain French writers to admit Italian authorship 
for their national monuments is ancient and notorious ; 
and the lamp of their quasi-patriotism still glimmers 
fitfully — an ignis fatuus for the strayed antiquary. 

However this may be, the legend of Chambiges, or 
someone other than the Boccador, having designed 
the H6tei de Ville, was, I had thought, dead and 
buried, until Mr. Biomfield’s “ doubt if he were really 
more than a foreman ” showed its lingering vitality. 
Many architects, among others my dear and honoured 
friend Honore Daumet, held strongly the anti- 
Boccador view, on the grounds of the essentially 
French character of the design, and of its kinship to 
some work of Chambiges at Chantilly ; and I am not 
ashamed to have shared it. But the matter has been 
exhaustively reconsidered during recent years, and 
the researches of the Comite des Inscriptions Parisien- 
nes (1903-4), of the Soci6t6 de THistoire de Paris et 
de I’lle-de-France {Bulletin, t. xxxi, 1904), of the 
Commission Municipale du Vieux Paris (Proces- 
verhauw, 1911), and of the Soci^te Centrale des 
Architects {L' Architecture, 1912), entirely confirm the 
earlier conclusions of Le Eoux de Lincy, so long ago as 
1846, and of Prost in 1891. The papers of the C.V.P. 
are especially interesting, for they record the debate 
on the whole subject, with Vachon himself — ^pro- 
tagonist of the Chambiges legend. The adverse 
decision was unanimous (21 to 0), and there could 
hardly be a more competent tribunal. 

It is difiicult to see how any reasonable doubt can 
be retained in face of the following excerpts made by 
Tuetey from the Registres. We read that, on the 
22nd December 1532, Pierre Violle, the Provost, 
with the Town Clerk, proceed to the Louvre, and 
are taken by Fran 9 ois 1®*^ into a tournelle q)res la 
garde-rohbe. Here, awaiting them, is “ Master Domi- 
nique de Courtonne,” who shows them the fourtraict 
of the new building which the King wishes to be 

does not assert, as Mr. Blomfield says, that Didier made 
the design, but only that since (as he erroneously thought), 

“ Didier de Felin avoit la surintendanee de cette entre- 
prise ; 'par consequent qu’il en a donne le dessin.” His 
preceding paragraphs, in fact, upset his own deduction, 
for he shows quite clearly that Fr^re Joconde was con- 
sulted at the early sittings of the Provost and Magistrates, 
when the design of the bridge and the disposition of the 
cotfer-dam were being settled. From this, apart from 
other evidence, the conclusion is reasonable that he was 
the responsible designer. Du Breul says the following 
distich was to be seen, in his time, incised under one of the 
arches : 

lucundus geminos posuit tihi JSequana pontes - 

Hunt tu jure poles dicere ponliftcem ; 
which may allude to Giocondo having, some time before, 
rebuilt the Petit Pont. It was generally attributed to him, 
as Sauval admits (liv. hi, p. 218). 
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erected as ung Hostel de On the 12th May 

following the said Violle announces, to the assembled 
councillors, the financial arrangements the King has 
been pleased to make for the new building ; according 
to the design “ now exhibited by Master Dominique 
de Cortemer (sic), who has made and devised it.” f 
One more extract ; this time from the Comptes de 
la Ville for 1533 : “ Messieurs the Prevost des Mar- 
chands and Echevins, by writing of 15th June 1533, 
have appointed and deputed the said Master Domi- 
nique de Berqualor, called ‘ de Courtonne,’ architect, 
to carry out the works du bcistiment et ediffice de 
Vostel de la dicte Ville, in accordance with the mbdel J 
made by him and examined and approved by the 
King,’’ And, ‘‘ to avoid mistakes, there is first to be 
made a model in joinery-wood.” Yet Mr. Blomfield 
speaks of him as “ an ill-paid craftsman, whose work, 
so far as the court was concerned, consisted of making 
wood models of houses, bridges, and mills.” § 

The Chambiges v, Boccador controversy has been 
simmering ever since 1882, when M. Marius Yachon, 
a zealous advocate of Chambiges, published a quarto 
volume II setting forth his contention. But the imme- 
diate cause of its recent ebullition was his attack on 
the official Description (distributed gratuitously to 
visitors to the building) prepared for the Conseil 
Municipal, in 1908, by M. Lucien Lambeau, the dis- 
tinguished historian. In this pamphlet II Boccador 
is mentioned as the architect, and M. Yachon 
clamoured for its withdrawal ; appealing for support 
to the Commission du Yieux Paris. Although, as we 
have seen, his arguments had already been examined 
and refuted by the Soci6t6 de THistoire de Paris, he 
succeeded in reopening the question with the Commis- 
sion, thanks to the immense personal respect in which 
Dauniet (who backed him with a letter) was held. 
His views, though developed very fully, having 
failed to obtain a single adherent, the irrepressible 
Yachon then turned to Daumet’s architect colleagues 


* Regisire des diliberations du Bureau de la Ville de 
Paris, par M. A. Tuetey (t. ii, p. 160). 

t Ibid. (pp. 164, 1G6). 

i Unlike the English word (as generally accepted), 
modile, connotes any design or pattern to scale, not 
necessarily in the round. Bois de menuiserie covers both 
oak and pine. 

§ The entry in the Dispenses secriies de Francois 
to which Mr. Blomfield refers (the only one, by the way, 
which mentions Dominique de Cortone), is not quite 
accurately rendered by him. 11 Boccador was not “ paid 
by the crown for this ” (ie., for making wood models) 
“a sum of 900 livres for w — k ''^er fifteen 

years.” On the contrary, he ■■ . • (between 

£700 and £800 of present money) as a Royal gift, to com- 
pensate him for services which had been insufficiently 
requited (od il a eu de grans pertes) “ in respect of which 
the King requires no further account.” Dominique de 
Cortone, who is specifically described in this entry as an 
architect, held a court appointment ; and salaries are not 
entered in these accounts, which deal only with drafts 
on the King's privy purse. 

II Uancien Hdtel de Ville de Paris (Quantin, Paris. 1882). 
This work must not be confused with his fine folio on the 
modern building (1872-1900), adopted by the Conseil 
Municipal for official presentation. 


of tbe Soeiete Ceutrale ; who, in deference to the 
memory of their late president, remitted the subject 
to their archaeological sub-committee for yet further 
investigation. The result was the same ; courteously 
thanking him for his confidence in their judgment, 
the architects intimated that they regarded the 
matter as settled ; adding, diplomatically, jusqu^d 
decouverte de nouveaux documents. 

So much for the facts. It is perhaps of no great 
importance to know whether one man or another 
designed the Hotel de Yille ; certainly no more sur- 
prising that the design of Dominique de Cortone 
should have been influenced , by the French sur- 
roundings in which he had worked for thirty years, 
than that Pierre Chambiges should have been inspired 
by prevailing Italian ideas in his arcaded ordinance 
at Chantilly. Both, so far as their work is concerned, 
were Frenchmen ; whether born or made ” matters 
not at all. 

And this brings us to the real point, which is that 
the history of architecture must be read in buildings, 
not in biographies and archives. Par too much is 
made of Charles YIII. and his cli&uaucMe into 
Italy as marking the beginning of an era in design 
called the “ Renaissance.” Personally, I detest the 
term, as an utter misnomer so far as French art is 
concerned. But it has become current coin of 
speech for work of a definite period ; to change the 
labels, as Mr. Blomfield proposes, and shift certain 
buildings from the Renaissance compartment into 
another marked “ Gothic ” (a term at least as 
“ question-begging ’^) is only to further bemuse the 
unfortunate student. The mistake is in the com- 
partments themselves, not in the labels. There 
never was a ‘‘ re-birth ” in the art of building. There 
are no stylistic divisions ; the periods melt one into 
another ; their apparent border lines disappear when 
examined at near hand, and it is only by contrasting 
extremes, at wide intervals of time, that paper 
classifications are constructed. Not only the Renais- 
sance, but all architecture, must be looked at as a 
whole ; a majestic movement of evolution through 
the ages. Rhamses and Ictinos, William of Wykeham 
and Mansart, all dealt with the same eternal elements : 
each in his own way, moved thereto by the conditions 
in which he lived and worked. For the abiding essen- 
tials of architecture are : Plan — its strategic disposi- 
tion ; Scale — ^the relation of the part' to the whole ; 
and Construction ; and the greatest of these is Plan. 
And though the architect understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge of carven detail, and have not Plan, he 
is but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

As to the work of our own time, it is not we, but 
those to come who must judge it. We are beflouted 
by critics for copyists of what has gone before ; so, 
doubtless, were our ancestors, whether the giants 
who have lived or the pygmies who have perished. 
Yet their work bears the stamp of its date; and so 
will ours. Remains only to do our best according to 
the faith that is in us, nothing wavering. 

John W. Simpson [F.]. 
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OMONIOLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Fifty-eig-hth List, 

Fallen in the War, 

Penderel-Biiodhurst, Lieut. Bernard BicharD; 
82iid Field Co., R.E., Student. Killed in action 
in France on 1st October. 

Lowrie, Private William John, 5tli Seaforth High- 
landers, Student Died of wounds, 14th October, 
,Dunn, 2nd Lieut. Gerald Morton, E.G.A., Asso- 
ciate. Killed in aetion in France on 13th 
October. 

Williams, Lieut. William Harold, R.G.A., Licen- 
tiate. Killed in action in Belgium on 9th 
November. 

Waller, 2nd Lieut. Thomas Jenkinson, Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, Student Died of wounds. 
Knight, 2nd Lieut. Philip. Killed in action in 
France on 29th September. 

Mettham, Captain John Arthur, B.E., Licentiate. 
Died on service at Archangel, on 12th November. 

Military Honours. 

Hitch, Lieut. John Oliver Brook, 21st London 
Eegiment, Associate, has been awarded the 
Military Cross. 

Architects and the War. 

The President, addressing the meeting of the 
18th November, said : — Before we begin the business 
of the meeting, I think I ought to say a few words 
with reference to the great events which have occurred 
since we last met. The war is over, and we have 
accomplished in the most complete and thorough 
manner all that we set out to do. The menace of 
Germany which has threatened us for two generations 
no longer exists, and our country holds a position 
now in the estimation of the world which it has never 
held before. We may, I think, feel justly proud of 
the part which architects, and this Institute in par- 
ticular, have taken in the war. Our record of those 
who have actually taken part compares favourably 
with that of any other profession, while those who 
have, indirectly contributed by service in this country 
comprise probably the majority of practising archi- 


tects. We have suffered serious and special hard- 
ships, but these can now be forgotten in our success. 

In our rejoicing we must not, however, forget those 
of our number who have made the great sacrifice for 
their country. There are probably few, if any, in this 
room who have not suffered the loss of relatives and 
friends. Many of our most promising and gifted young 
men are gone for ever. They have laid down 
their lives that their country might live, and we rever- 
ence their memory and mourn their loss. They will 
never be forgotten. I ask you to rise in token of re- 
spect for the memory of those who have fallen. 

Alt present rose in response and stood in silence 
for a few moments. The President then announced 
that' arrangements were being made to hold a 
Memorial Service at St. George’s, Hanover Square.*** 

Ancient Lights. 

The President, at the meeting of the 2nd Decem- 
ber, in introducing the motion announced on the ‘ 
notice paper, said : — 

Few architects progress very far in their practice 
before they are tripped up by our extraordinary law 
relating to the access of light and air to buildings. To 
those of us whose work lies mainly in London or in 
large provincial towns, it is a constant bugbear bam- 
pering our designs, and restricting the proper develop- 
ment of our plans, and leading in a large number of 
cases to the mutilation and disfigurement of many fine 
buildings. In a very considerable proportion of cases 
the objection taken by the dominant owner is not 
really justifiable, if viewed from the ordinary stand- 
. point of common sense, and many actions which cause 
endless trouble and expense ‘are in reality entirely 
frivolous and speculative. 

The English law as it stands to-day is apparently 
based upon the presumption that because a man has 
enjoyed for a period of years some benefit to which 
he has no right and for which he has given no con- 
sideration he, if so facto, becomes entitled to that 
right in perpetuity. The onus of preventing the 
acquisition of such right rests upon the unfortunate 
victim who is in process of being robbed. To the non- 
legal mind, this appears to be an entirely unreasonable 
position of affairs. 

In mediaeval times the principle above stated ap- 
pears to have been recognised in a vague kind of way 
without any clear definition of the period which should 
have elapsed, beyond such indefinite terms as ‘‘ the 
memory of man ” or “ time immemorial,” Occa- 
sionally there have been lucid intervals, as the judg- 
ment in the reign of Elizabeth which stated that “ if 
2 men be owners of 2 parcels of land adjoining, and one 
of them doth build a house upon his land and makes 
windows and lights looking into the other’s lands and 
this house and lights have continued for 30 or 40 
years, yet the other may upon his own land and soil 

♦ The service took place on Wednesday, the Ith December, A notice 
of the! unction is h:;ld over for want of space. 
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lawfully erect a house or other thing against the said 
lights and windows, and the other can have no action, 
for it was his folly to build his house so near the other’s 
land.” This instance of the sound common sense of 
our ancestors in the golden age stands out to-day and 
calls upon us to attempt, at all events, to rid ourselves 
of the incubus of this ridiculous law. 

The vague and indeterminate nature of the law was 
to some extent regularized by the Prescription Act in 
1832, which provided that the necessary lapse of time 
should be fixed at 20 years, but it did not defi.ne in any 
way what should be the nature or extent of the injury 
proposed which should justify preventive action. 
This was left to be settled by the endless procession of 
“ cases,” The law at the present moment is almost 
entirely made up of what is known as ‘‘ case-law,” 
the rulings of judges from time to time, some good 
and some bad. «.! think I may say that the only 
really valuable judgment which has helped matters is 
that in Howard v. Colls, in which it was laid down 
that the damage must be ‘‘ material,” though even 
that word is indefinite and subject to much. variety of 
interpretation. 

There is, I think, no division of opinion amongst 
those who understand the matter that the existing 
state of the law is unsatisfactory and should be 
amended. It is to the public disadvantage and pre- 
vents the proper development of our cities and towns ; 
and, moreover, this is the only country on earth, so far 
as I know, where such a ridiculous system prevails. 
It is even confined to England and Wales. The more 
logical and sensible mind of our Scottish brethren 
will have none of it. 

Attempts have been made several times by this 
Institute to tackle the q[uestion seriously. Com- 
mittees have sat in conjunction with other bodies, and 
have considered and reported, recommending action 
to be taken to amend the law, but for one reason or 
another nothing elective has been done. I think the 
principal difficulty in the way has probably been the 
practical impossibility and the expense of promoting 
a private Bill in Parliament. However that may be, 
we stand to-day in no better position than we should 
have done if these committees had never sat. 

We have just passed through (hardly through yet) 
the greatest war in all history, and during that period 
of trial we have had the opportunity of considering 
many things, and considering whether we could im- 
prove our position when peace returns. Amongst 
other things, consideration has been given to various 
defects in our laws which lead to useless and avoidable 
litigation, and I am told amendments have been 
drawn up which it is proposed to put forward as soon 
as possible for the consideration of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and that many of these are likely to be adopted 
as Government Bills. The proposed Bill which is now 
before you falls within this category, and there appea:^ 
to be a distinct prospect of its being dealt with in this 

The object which has been borne in mind in drafting 


the Bill is to secure that the owner of a building site 
shall be at liberty to develop such site to the full 
extent of its capacity within the limits of the Building 
Acts and Bye-laws, and subject to no disability im- 
posed by his neighbours without agreement and con- 
sideration received. The terms of the draft Bill are 
as follows : — 

ACQUISITION OF LIGHT (RESTRICTION) BILL, 
1918. 

A25 Act 10 ameitd the Law to the 

Acquisition of Light. 

1. — (1) After the commence men t of this Act a right to the 

access and use of light to or for any building shall not 
be acquired by the mere enjoyment thereof for any 
period of time, and no presumption of a grant of a 
right to the access and use of light shall after such 
eommencement arise by reason onjy of the enjoyment 
of such access and use for any period. 

(2) This section shall not apply to any right to the access 
and use of light which shall have become absolute, and 
indefeasible before the commencement of this Act, or 
to any inchoate right to the access and use of light 
which shall have been acquired by tbo actual enjoy- 
ment themof for the full period of twenty years before 
the commencement of this Act without interruption 
and accordingly every such inchoate right shall be 
capable of becoming absolute and indefeasible in the 
same way as if this Act had not been passed. 

2. — (1) Section three of the lh*escription Act 1832 is 

hereby repealed but this repeal shall not revive any 
custom referred to in that Section. 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall operate to bring any right 
to the at:cess and use of light to or for any building 
within the provisions of Section One of the said Act 
of 1832. 

3. This Act shall not apply to Scotland or Ireland, 

4. ~(1) This Act may be cited as The Acquisition of Light 

(Restriction) Act 1918. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on the first day 
of January One thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 

This, you will note, secures that no rights of light 
shall be acquired after the stated date, which would be 
the date of the Act. It is not retrospective and does 
not interfere in any way with rights already acquired ; 
but it does affect aU buildings erected within 20 years 
— ^that is, a building erected 19 years ago cannot acquire 
an indefeasible right at the end of another year. At 
first sight this may appear to be not quite just, as it 
would seem that, a large portion of the prescribed 
period having elapsed, a right had been partially 
acquired. This is not, however, in fact the case, for 
on the last day of the 20 years no more actual right 
.exists than on the first day, and the adjoining owner 
would have a perfect right to block any lights even at 
the last moment. The law is therefore only proposing 
' to do what a private individual would have a right to 
do. 

I should have hked to extend the scope of the Bill 
so as to deal with existing rights by the establishment 
of a technical tribunal, thus rlisposing of vexatious and 
frivolous claims and uvoidir.g inucji unnecessary liti- 
gation. We are advised, however, to confine the 
present Bill to the simple proposition expressed, and 
to leave the question of existing rights for future con- 
sideration. I hope you will agree that if we secure 
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the passing of this Bill, we shall have made an impor- 
tant advance in the direction of simplifying the archi- 
tect’s work and promoting the interests of architec- 
ture. I therefore move that : 

“ The Council he authorised to take such steps as 
may he possible to secure the passing of the proposed 
Bill into law as early as can be arranged/’ 

Mr. Walter Cave [F.] seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Gillbee Scott [i?’.] remarked that the Bill did not 
touch the question of grant. It might be that a man 
would build on a plot, and twenty years later his neighbour 
would want to build but would not be able to because his 
neighbour would claim his ancient lights. 

The Bresibent pointed out that such a case could only 
arise where the vendor owned the adjoining land. He 
would put the point to counsel, but he thought it was 
better to leave any question of grants out of the Bill. 

Mr. W. Henry White [F.] said he believed the Bill 
■ would meet with great opposition from vested interests, 
where money had been laid out in acquiring property on 
the assumption of the continuance of the existing law. 

The President explained that in every case where a 
building had been put up within twenty years they were 
liable to be blocked to-day. All they proposed to do in the 
Bill was to reiterate that right, and prevent a perpetual 
right being acquired. 

Mr. Francis Hooper [F.] said he cordially supported 
the Bill. In France the Code Napoleon had swept away 
similar onero}is and frequently unfair prescriptive rights 
which had existed for centuries. The matter was a very 
vital one, and he congratulated the Council upon the ener- 
getic way in which they had dealt with it. 

Replying to Mr. Perojval M. Fraser [F.]. the President 
said it was not the intention of the Council to go to the 
expense of promoting a private Bill. There was a distinct 
prospect of the measure being adopted as a Government 
Bill, wb'ch meant that it would go through without 
expense to the Institute. 

Mr. Beljssa Joseph [F.] moved as an amendment that 
the draft Bill be referred back to the Council for further 
consideration. The proposal to check the acquirement of 
now ancient lights, he said, must be accompanied by the 
provision of other safeguards. If there were no control 
as between adjoining ownerships no one could be certain, 
after having developed his own plot to what seefned the 
best advantage, that his property would not be per- 
nianently injured when his neighbour proceeded to develop 
his adjoining plot. Machinery should be incorporated in 
the Bill which would insure the maintenance of some 
reasonable accommodation between neighbouring pro- 
perties. This might possibly be attained by the establish- 
ment of a Board of Referees, on the lines of the Dean of 
Guild Court in Scotland, before whom plans for develop- 
ment should be placed, and who should decide between 
neighbours as to what mutual provision should be made for 
light and air. This would be merely carrying a point 
further the principle already established under the Building 
Acts as to space at the rear of a building, the ^height of 
buildings in relation to the width of streets, etc., etc., the 
purpose being the establishment of a certain amenity for 
securing adequate light and air, and hygienic conditions, . 
From his extensive experience in these matters he was 
satisfied that few practical advantages would be obtained 
if the Bill were to go forward in its present incomplete 
form. 

Mr.HERBEET W.WiLLS [F.] Said that the points to which 
the last speaker referred did not seem to come in at all, 
because one m":'* n V the bye-laws, and if 

windows were re- ■■ ■ ■■ be an open space for 

them. If the W • \ : d be like the Scotch 

law, which provided that a man could do what he liked on 
his own property, provided he observed the bye-laws. 


Mr. Sado-bove [F.] formally seconded the amendment. 

The President said he did not think Mr. Joseph under- 
stood that the idea at the back of the Bill was that every 
man must so build his property that he acquired all the, 
light he wanted either from his property or from the public 
street — ho must not do anything in building his own 
property which would prevent his n'oighboqr from develop- 
ing his land to the full extent. With regard to the estab- 
lishment of a tribunal to deal with existing rights, the 
Council had had that in their minds, but they were advised 
that a proposition of that sort would be a very contentious 
kind of measure, and that to introduce it into the Bill 
would jn'obably prevent its being accepted by tbe Govern- 
ment. The question of existing rights was a matter that 
would have to be dealt with by a separate Bill. He quite 
agreed with the desirability of having a tribunal, possibly 
on the lines of the Dean of Guild Court in Scotland, but ft 
could not be done in that Bill. 

Mr. Fraser asked for the names of the institutions 
which had been invited to express their views on the Bill : 
and whether they had all responded. 

The President stated that the matter had been sub- 
mitted to the Surveyors’ Institution, the Society of ArcM- 
tects, the Institute of Builders, the Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, and the Institute of Arbitrators. All 
had replied except the Surveyors’ Institution, and all were 
favourable to the measure except the Society of Architects. 
The latter were not necessarily unfavourable ; they asked 
that the matter should be dealt with jointly by tbe 
Institute and the Society. 

Mr. Sad GROVE, President of the Society of Architects, 
said he was out of town when the matter came before his 
Council. But he quite agreed with their views. It was not 
that the Society objected to the Bill itself, but they wanted 
to know more about it, and what points had been con» 
sidered. He understood that the Practice Committee had 
had the matter before them for several months ; it therefore 
looked as if there had been considerable controversy 
upon it. 

Mr. Joseph having expressed regret that the President 
could not sec his way to include in the Bill provision for 
such a tribunal as he had suggested, the President ex- 
plained that it was not his objection, but the lawyer’s. 
Counsel who drafted the Bill said that it was not wise to 
include it. Ho himself, however, would rather make sure, 
of the one clause being passed abolishing the right of a man 
to steal his neighbour’s jjroperty than he would jeopardise 
it by trying to introduce the establishment ol a tribunal.^ 
If they could get this one point through, they would be able* 
later to take further ste])^. 

Mr. Joseph : In view of that assurance I will, with the 
permission of the meeting, withdraw my' amendment. 

The resolution was thereupon put to the meeting and 
carried unani mously. 

Housing the Working Classes. 

Copies of the following circular have been issued 
from the Institute to aU the Town Councils and Urban 
District Councils throughout England and Wales 
To Authorities contemplating the Preparation of Schemes for 
Housing the Working Glasses , — 

In view of the large number of schemes for the Housing 
of the Working Classes which are being initiated by Local 
Authorities,, may I be allowed to represent to such Authori- 
ties the great importance of their appointing an indepen- 
dent architect as their first step in the preparation of any 
such scheme. 

Such houses have hitherto been erected mainly by the 
speculating builder, and in those cases where the local 
authority has provided them they have not been con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to warrant the employ- 
ment of an independent architect. It is, however, now 
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recognised that such buildings, occupying as they do so 
large a portion of our towns and country sides, constitute 
a serious architectural problem both from the economic 
and the artistic point of view, and that they demand the 
highest skill and experience in their design and execution. 

In support of this, I may quote from a Memorandum 
recently issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction, which 
says : — 

“ Every endeavour should be made to ensure that in the 
houses built under the present schenxe a high standard of 
design and lay-out should be maintained, which will be an 
example to be followed in all future building. At the same 
time, economy must be carefully studied, as without it no 
advance will be made towards a permanent solution of the 
problem. Eor the achievement of these objects consider- 
able skill and experience in design and planning are required. 

“ It is not enough to obtain a series of good type plans. 
It is essential that these should be adapted to local needs 
by an architect of experience and taste, and that architec- 
tural skill should be employed in laying out the building 
estates on town-planning lines. 

“ We think therefore that it is very important that the 
work should be in charge of an architect, otherwise the high 
standard of design and lay-out which is desired will not be 
secured.” 

It is recognised by my Institute that in work of tliis kind 
which involves much repetition, the usual scale of charges 
should not apply, and a special scale has been drawn up 
applicable to these schemes. Apart, however, from the 
question of fees, it will be found that the employment of an 
independent architect of -standing and experience will 
result in great economy, besides ensuring that the houses 
shall be pleasant to look upon and healthy to hve in. 

Henry T. Hare, 

November f 1918. President of the Royal Institvie, 

Architects’ Fees for Housing Schemes. 

The following Scale drawn up by the R.LB.A. 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee in consul- 
tation with the Allied Societies has been approved and 
issued by the Council of the Royal Imstitute ; — ■ 

In fixing the Scale of Charges for the development of 
land, or for Housing Schemes, special arrangement will 
usually bo required according to circumstances, but for 
ordinary cases the following are the charges : — 

(a) Housing Schemes and Laying -out Estates. 

Eor the preparation of a plan or scheme from 
existing maps, showing roads, building plots, and 
buildings in block, and including conferences with 
officials of local authorities, but not including 
surveying, levelling, contouring, or the preparation 
of detailed plans of buildings, the remuneration is 
as follows ; — 

Eor the first 25 acres . . . , £2 2 0 per acre. 

On the next 276 acres . . 1 1 0 „ 

On the remainder . . ..0 5 0 , 

Minimum charge, 25 guineas, 

(b) Roads and Sewers. 

Eor preparing working drawings and specification 
of roads and sewers, obtaining tenders and advising 
on the same and in the preparation of contract, 
furnishing to the contractor one copy of the 
drawings and specification, general supervision as 
before defined, issuing certificates, and passing and 


certifying the accounts, the charge is 5 per cent, 
upon the cost of the works. Should the works not 
proceed after the preparation of the drawings and 
specification the charge is 3 per cent, upon the 
estimated cost. 

(c) Buildings in Housing Schemes. 

In Housing Schemes the charge is 5 per cent, on the 
first 12 houses, 2| per cent, on the next' 60, per 
cent, upon the remainder. This percentage covers 
the ordinary variations in type of house and such 
minor modifications as are made to avoid monotony 
in appearance. Where the Lo cal Authority assumes 
responsibility for the supervision and carrying out 
of the work these fees may be reduced by 
one-third. 

This scale is not necessarily applicable if the carrying 
out of the work is effected in instalments and conse- 
quently deferred over a long period of years. 

Charing Cross Bridge. 

At the invitation of the London County Council a joint 
deputation from the R.I.B.A. and the London Society 
attended before the Improvements Committee of the 
L.O.C. on 20th November, to place before the Council the 
views of the two societies on the question of the erection of 
a new bridge at Charing Cross. The deputation consisted 
of Mr. Henry T, Hare, President; Sir Aston Webb, 
K.G.V.O., C.B„ R.A. [E.] ; Sir Ernest George, A.R.A. 
\F:\ ; Sir John Burnet, R.S.A., LL.B. [E,] ; IVIr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.x\. [E.] ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse [E.] ; Mr. D. 
Barclay Niven [E.] ; Professor Adshead [E.], and Mr. 
W. R. Davidge [A,], Hon. Sec. Lord Plymouth, President 
of the London Society, would have been present, but was 
prevented by illness, and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., was 
also unable to be present. 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. Hare, who 
emphasised the greatness of the opportunity presented at 
the present time for the construction of such a bridge, 
wliich, with its approaches, might well become not only a 
national monument, but an Imperial monument of the war 
and of the time of stress tlirough which the Empire had 
passed. 

Sir Aston Webb reminded the CVnnmitteo that the House 
of Lords in July 1917, w'hen the Soxith Eastern and Chat- 
ham Railway Company’s proposals for ..■'’•-". --‘t- -• i--. 
existing railway bridge were before them, 1 » i i: - * lipo ‘ 
the insertion in the Act of certain measures intended to 
secure that every opportunity should be given for the con- 
sideration of a comprehensive scheme for a new road 
bridge at Charing Cross. These were, it will be remem- 
bered, “ that no expenditure in relation to Charing Cross 
station, as apart from the bridge, should be incurred with- 
out parliamentary sanction, also that in the event of any 
public improvement involving the removal of the existing 
station and bridge being authorised within a period of 
fifteen years, the railv^ay company should not be reim- 
bursed for any expenditure they might incur on strengthen- 
ing the existing bridge, and further that the railway com- 
pany should not commence construction on the works 
above water until the expiration of three years from the 
passingof the Bill” (R.I.B.A. Journal,VoI XXIV., p. 223.) 
Sir Aston pointed out that all that was desired at fche 
present moment was that the London County Council and 
their officers should take the question of Charing Cross 
Bridge seriously into consideration, and that Council, 
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as the pjfoper authority, should lay down the lines upon 
which any such scheme might proceed, without necessarily 
committing the Council, at the present time, to any serious 
expense. 

Sir. Blomfield supported the suggestion, and said that 
the time was now ripe for action in the matter. 

The Improvements Committee asked a number of ques- 
tions in relation to the scheme, and the chairman, in thank- 
ing the deputation for their attendance, said he thought 
he might promise that their suggestions would receive very 
sympathetic consideration at the hands of the Council. 

R.I.B.A. Finance. 

Ouildhall , B . G.f 0 th Deccmlcr 1018. 

To the Editor, Jouenal R.I.B.A., — 

SiE, — ^We are informed on pages 16 and 17 of the 
Jouenal for .November that our Council proposes to 
use all its influence to induce every provincial member 
to join an Allied Society. Last year the R.I.B.A, spent ■ 
£399 9s. in contributions to Allied Societies (excluding 
the allowances to their Presidents). If the present 
pledge were carried out it would mean increasing this 
outlay to no less than £600 per annum ! And this is 
contemplated when, according to our last balance 
sheet, the overdraft at the bank was about £1,640, on 
which, of course, we paid interest. 

I have made enquiries, with the result that I know 
of no other learned society that finances its Allied 
Societies. It is quite time we rescinded the By-law 
giving power to our Council to spend money in this 
way. 

The Architectural Association was recently forced 
to appeal to the 'public for funds. The R.I.B.A. was 
founded in the interests of architecture, not in the 
interests of architects, and if our Council has £600 per 
annum to give away surely our \ “ - “.r-- 

architectural education should ‘ ■ ■■ --i ! ; i . ■ 

Yours obediently, 

Sydney Peeks [F,], 


MINUTES. 

At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1918-19, held Monday, 18th November, at 6 p.m. — 
Present^ Mr. Henry T. Hare, President^ in the Chair ; 26 
Fellows (including nine members of the Council), 21 Asso- 
ciates (including one member of the Council), 8 Licen- 
tiates, and a few visitors — the Minutes of the meeting 
held 4th November, having been taken as read, were 
signed as correct. 

The President, having addressed a few words to the 
meeting on the changed condition of affairs brought about 
by the armistice, went on to speak of the irreparable loss 
the profession had sustained through the death on the 
battlefield of so many of its most promising and gifted 
members. 

On the^ motion of the President, the assembly rose and 
stood in silence in token of respect for the memory of those 
who had fallen. 

Mr. Wm, Dunn [F.], having read a Paper entitled “ A 
Housma Scheme at Chepstow,” a discussion ensued, 
and on tho motion of Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.], seconded 
by Professor Adshead [F.J, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Dunn by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 6.30 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Architects’ Memorial Service, 20th December. 

At the Church of the Assumption, Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, on Friday, 20th December, at 10.30 a.m., 
will be sung a solemn requiem mass for the repose of the 
souls of the Catholic members of the architectural profes- 
sion who have fallen in the Great War. The sermon will be 
preached by the Very Revd. T. Donnelly, S. J. 


Business Meeting, 6th January 1919, at 5.30 p.m. 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) wiU be held 
Monday, 6th January, 1919, at 5 p.m., for the following 
purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 16th December 1918 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election ; 
to proceed with the election of the following candidates 
for membership (the names of the proposers were published 
in the last issue of the Jotjenal). 

As Hok. Fellow. 

Levbrhulme, Lord, The Right Hon, William Hesketh 
Lever, Hon, Associate. 

As Associates (8). 

[The candidates are serving with His Majesty’s Forces, 
and, being duly qualified, have availed themselves of the 
temporary conce.ssions granted to students so serving (see 
Special Regulations, Journal for March 1918).] 

Brown : Walter James [;S'., 1912], 

Ohristien: Reginald R a yner [/S., 1905], 

Clemes ; Frank [8., 1911]. 

Fortescue : George Alan [/S., 1918]. 

Kbyle : Joseph Rashrrooke [8., 1914]. 

Macmillan: Alec Lowe [/S'., 1909]. 

Rylatt : Arthur [/S'., 1911 J. 

Taylor : Ronald Victor [6’., 1911]. 


Notice of Motion for Meeting of 6th January. 

Mr, Delissa Joseph [F.] has given notice to move the 
following resolution : — 

That, in view of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
for the indefinite continuance in peaoe time of the 
wartime restrictions on building, pmd in view of the 
serious effect which such oontinuan6e would have upon 
the work of architects and building contractors and of 
the large body of building trade employes who will be 
released by the demobilisation of the Army, this 
Meeting requests the Council to at once arrange for a 
representative delegation to be received by the 
Minister of Reconstruction, before whom they may 
place the arguments for the speedy removal of the 
restrictions on building. 


Sessional Paper, 20th January, 1919, at 5.30 p.m. 

‘‘ THE MAKING HABITABLE OF OLD DWELLINGS 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY.” 

By M. H. Baillie- Scott. 


^ JppoMm^^nt 
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HOUSING: THE ARCHITECTS’ CONTRIBUTION, 

By Raymond Unwin [ J.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th December, 191B, 

T he subject of fittingly housing a great people is a very wide one ; looked at in one way, the 
whole of it may be said to come within the purview of the architect ; in this sense I could not 
hope to touch on a tithe of it to-night. Though the architect must deal with every side of it, 
more of less, we can perhaps distinguish a special contribution which it is his function and his privilege 
to make. It is this more limited aspect of the matter that I venture to ask you to consider. You 
will remember when at school being shown a simple experiment. A quantity of iron filings of different 
sizes are scattered on a metal plate ; a strong magnet is then brought against the underside of the 
plate and gently moved 5 immediately the particles are imbued with a sort of life, and begin to arrange 
themselves in orderly manner, and the amorphous collection of filings is transformea into a sym* 
metrical design about the poles of the magnet. Somewhat thus does the trained imagination of the 
architect, when brought to bear upon the multitude of requirements, conditions and materials which 
are summed up in the phrase “ a housing scheme ** inspire in them a kip-d of life, so that they begin to 
take their places^ to assume right relations one to another. Hence there emerge order, proportion, 
design, and it may be, perhaps coming by grace rather than by merit, that mysterious something added 
which we call beauty. 

This whole process of design is the particular, the difl&cult, contribution of the architect. It is 
particular because it springs from the interplay of two faculties, the special training of which largely 
constitutes the architect ; the imaginative faculty which can create the image and see relations and 
proportions in that mental picture, and the expressively practical, which can translate the vision into 
fact. It is difficult because imagination and expression can only work freely when all the requirements 
and conditions are so thoroughly known and intimately realised that they have taken their place in 
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the instinctive properties with which the imagination creates its mental image. The conditions are 
far too numerous to ’be properly provided for by laboriously remembering them one by one and 
tediously adjusting the plan to meet point after point thus recalled. 

We are all, I hope, now familiar with the work which has been carried on here during the war by 
the Civic Survey Group, and have seen how they have taken pages and pages of notes and statistics, 
which, in that form, months of close study would hardly enable one to master, and have translated 
them by the use of form and colour into a diagram, a single glance at which will reveal the significance 
of the whole matter far more completely than such prolonged study ever could : so wonderfully 
effective is the visual approach to the mind. Our imagination helps us in much the' same way. It 
creates for us mental diagrams or pictures in which we can see at a glance the relations of things • if 
they are wrong, a new combination may be created almost in an instant, and the magic process can 
be repeated until we see the comfortable room, the convenient cottage, and the life going smoothly 
forward in it. If you are seeing the cottagers sitting round their winter evening jGde, you cannot 
through forgetfulness so plan your house that the fireside is a passage way ; the offending doors would 
stare at you from your mental picture, and you would have to remove them before you could feel in 
that picture the cosiness which your instinct tells you to associate with the fireside. So the interior 
and the exterior design are harmonised : you see the need of some bay, window seat, or what not in 
the room, and instantly call up the image of the exterior to see if there also such a feature can be made 
to teU ; or, conversely, some demand of the exterior has to be collated to the interior, and its effect 
there has to be seen. 

It is this power of design which is the special contribution that the architect, as such, may make 
to the problem of worthily housing and rehousing a great people ; for with all their faults our people 
are a great people, as they have shown.. Such faults as they have are largely due to the way in which 
they have been allowed to hve. It has been brought home to us as perhaps never before that they 
are worthy of better things, and it is the least we can do to see that they get them. If we are to make 
our proper contribution as architects to this work, both we and the public must realise more of the 
nature of that contribution than either we or they have in the past. The public have thought of 
architecture too much as a species of clothing, a trimming, almost a camouflage, which could be applied 
to any plan by someone having the knack. We, in cottage design at any rate, have sometimes given 
ground for such opinion by adopting any kind of plan that would fit in with some preconceived idea 
of a good exterior design. At least it must be admitted that the plans have had. little relation to the 
convenience and comfort of those who would live in some of the cottages we have been responsible for. 

You may think I make too much of this matter, that to an architect who can do, and do well, far 
greater works, the design of the simple cottage should come easily. If any think so, I ask you to 
consider how numerous are the requirements of human life which have to be provided for, how 
imperious the economic and constructional limitations, and how diverse the materials and skilled 
labours which must be assembled and combined before a successful cottage can be completed. It is 
not our function to prescribe the mode of life which would suit the kind of houses we should like to 
build ; that were comparatively simpl(\ li is our duty rather to understand the inodes of life and 
the ideals which inspire the people and cause them to seek new modes. 

We shall do well at the outset to recognise that habits are undergoing change, and that we have 
now to provide for two distinct mannei*s of life, and for a third, which is really a compromise between 
the other two. Not very long ago it would have been safe to conclude that the family w^ould live,, 
prepare their meals, cook them and oat them in the same kitchen or Imng room, Tliis mode of life 
is still common enough, and likely to persist long enough to be one of those for which provision must 
be made. The house adapted to this mode of life being the simplest in character, we may call 
Type No, 1. The arrangement is common, both in houses having a living-room and scullery, and in 
those which, in addition, possess a parlour or second sitting-room. The addition of the parloui’, 
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indeed, relieves to some small extent the great pressure of use on the living-room, which is one cause 
of discomfort with this arrangement, not, however, to the extent which might be supposed. Belief is 
being widely sought rather in the opposite direction, by making greater use of the scullery, and so 
freeing the living-room from the cooking of meals and much of the preparatory work connected 
therewith. When practically the whole of the cooking and much preparation is provided for in the 
scullery, the living-room ceases to be a kitchen, as in the first type of house. This involves very 
considerable changes in planning and equipment, and the use of two fires, or the exclusive use of gas 
for cooking. The house adapted completely to this mode of life we will call Type No. B. Because 
there is the compromise between the two modes to be provided for, in which a part of the cooking is 
done in the scullery on the gas stove, but part is still done in the living-room when the fire is lit there, 
this we will call Type No. 2. Numerous combination ranges have been invented to try to secure for 
the tenants some of the advantages of both methods, such as the freeing of the living-room from the 
more pervading and savoury or the more dirty operations connected with cooking, while retaining the 
economy, both in cost and labour, of the one fire. The gas cooking stove has done much to make 
compromises possible, and will do more as its economy is increased, for there is much room for improve- 
ment here. I hope also that there may be developed for use in the scullery some really economical 
form of coke-heated cooking machine which will convert into cooked food or hot water the greater part 
of the potential heating power, instead of wasting most of it in overheating the small scullery, or in 
allowing it to fly up the chimney flue, as most of our present ranges seem to do. 

It is not our duty as architects to decide which of these three modes of life the people for whom 
we build shall adopt ; though it may often be left to us ; it is our duty, however, to understand each of 
them. When our clients have decided which they desire to provide for, we should see that the house 
in all its details is adapted to that mode of life. 

For the older Type 1, with its kitchen-hving-room and scullery, or the newer Type 8, with its 
living-room and scullery-kitchen, it is fairly simple to decide on the best details of arrangement. The 
tools, the materials, and the storage for these accessories of the great culinary mystery which figures 
so largely in the work of a small house, vshould naturally follow the altar on which the ordeal by fire 
takes place. In Type 2, the compromise house, it is not so easy to determine which is the right 
arrangement ; but here we have at least the consolation of knowing that equally it is not always easy 
to determine which is the wrong one. If, however, we picture to ourselves the woman of the house 
performing her rites and mysteries, as we locate the fire, the larder, the table, the cupboards, or the 
living-room and scullery doors and windows, we shall perhaps most readily adapt our design to which- 
ever of the three modes of life w’-e are seeking to house. 

To justify whai. lias been said about the complexity of the problem, perhaps I may recall in brief 
summary the chief re(|uivenients provision for which is now considered desirable in a good cottage ; 
and at the same time I may suggest to you how type plans are of service in bringing these points before 
us and in shovdiig general arrangements of the parts suited to various aspects. They may, in fact, 
serve the true purpose of diagrams, and will serve it without harm, if we realise that they are not 
intended to become stereotyped designs or to be slavishly copied. Certain details and certain dimen- 
sions may need to be standardised to a few sizes to secure economy in production ; but, apart from 
that, the type plan is not intended to hamper freedom of design, but to be used as a diagram illustrating 
the clients’ needs. It may serve, perhaps, to set a minimum standard, but with the purpose of being 
improved upon, adapted in each case to the position, the site, and the form of grouping adopted. 
So used I have found type plans helpful in the early stages of planning both the house and the site. 
There is much preliminary spacing to be done in working out groups of houses, securing the correct 
amount of frontage for the right number of houses adapted to the particular aspect, which is not 
easily accomplished without the use of type plans. True such plans will be idly copied by some ; 
but without them worse ones would be copied by the same idle or ignorant folk. The architects’ 
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peculiar contribution largely begins at the point where the type plan leaves off. Such plan is to him 
but an imperfect aid, making up in some slight degree for the want of guidance by tradition. We shall 
see from the requirements, I think, that the problem is one of sufficient complexity to justify the 
acceptance of any legitimate assistance which can be given. 

We will commence with the heart of the house. The living-room should be large, with a comfort- 
able fireside, free from doors ; the range, whether placed in this room or the scullery, should have 
side light, preferably from the cook’s left hand ; there should»be table and cupboards convenient for 
use with the range. The space near the window, or windows, which is specially valuable, should be 
as free as possible from doors, or the traffic ways to doors (including cupboard doors). In the living- 
kitchen there should be planned a space for a second table ; for it is most harassing that a family 
should have to put away all mending, dressmaking, or writing, before a meal can be prepared or 
served. There should be as few doors as possible, and they should open so that the least valuable 
part inside the room must be used for passage space. For furniture, there must be the meal table 
and seats, the fireside chairs, the second table, the dresser, and the couch 
for resting. The desk or the piano has also frequently to find a place ; wall 
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space, therefore, is of value, so that some length of room or 
added recess will help. Parenthetically may I mention the 
great value of trying all this furniture in its place on the plan. Add to these requirements that this 
room should, if possible, have a south-east window, and in every case must have some sunny aspect, 
and as attractive an outlook from the windows as may be ; that it should be well proportioned, its 
windows give efficient and pleasant lighting, and the whole be so arranged and designed as to be a 
homely and dignified setting for the family life. This room is the centre of the house, it may be 
supplemented by a parlour, or reheved of some kitchen functions by the scullery ; but it remains in 
all types of cottage the room in which the family mainly live ; and it is not possible to exaggerate 
the boon of comfort and pleasure which the architect may confer upon the occupants by providing 
a weU-plannea and beautiful hving-room. 

The scullery may be regarded as the domestic workshop, and labour-saving should especially be 
aimed at here. The cottager’s house has generally to be run by the unaided labour ol‘ one woman, 
whose life is mostly occupied in cooking, cleaning, making beds, mending clothes, or minding the 
children. She should be given every convenience in the scullery, but no encouragement to live there. 
A sink must be provided at the right height to avoid needless stooping, with place for soiled pots 
and pans on the right hand, and on the left hand for laying them down when cleaiLsed or standing them 
in the draining rack. Hot and cold taps are desired, and a window over for light, for tla^ ck ansing 
powers of light and air, for outlook, and to facilitate the duty of minding the children when they are 
in the garden. The washing copper is usually required, fitted with stearh outlet and hood, and with 
taps for filling and emptying ; the former may with advantage fill from the hot-water pipe, especially 
in the case of a gas-fired copper. A grate or stove for drying clothes, gas-cooker or cookirig range — 
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the latter w© hope soon of the efficient cooking machine type already referred to — ^mnst on© or both 
be provided for, according to circumstances. 

Storage or standing space for washing utensils, including wringer or mangle, for pots, pans, 
brushes, buckets, etc., and for the accessories of cooking, in so far as these are not better retained in 
the living-room for the particular type of house in question ; saucepan cleaning, knife burnishing, and 
boot poHshing, all have to be thought of, and involve a table to work at and more storage places. 
A lobby, porch, or outside bench and shelter may relieve the scullery of work and dirt. Any solution 
of the washing question, by the adoption of the -joint or communal laundry, the “ bag wash,” or 
similar arrangement, would greatly simplify the problem of planning a well-equipped and convenient 
scullery within the limited space which, in view of the other demands, can usually be allottea to it. 
It is clear that cleanliness, convenience and compactness, with no frills, must be the aim in the planning 
and treatment of the scullery. 

Keasonably handy to the room which is used as kitchen, but on the north side of the house, fn a 
position cool and airy, a place must be found for the larder, which should be of sufficient size, in view 
of the distance of the house in question from a market of shops, well fitted with shelves, properly 
lighted and ventilated, protected from flies, and treated specially for cleanliness. * The fuel house so 
placed that coal may be put in from outside and fetched for use under cover, large enough to hold at 
least a ton, and more in rural areas, must be fitted in the plan, usually accessible from the back lobby. 

Where the house has no parlour to build over, and consequently the first floor area is all too small 
to provide three decent bedrooms, the w.c. and the bath-room may also need to be provided for on the 
ground floor. Other reasons, such as the absence of a pressure water-service in rural districts, or the 
prevalence of some specially dirty occupation, may indicate the ground floor as the better place for 
the bath-room. It may be conveniently located near the foot of the stairs, or entered from the back 
lobby, or even the scullery. When in the absence of water service it must be filled from the washing 
copper, this will influence its position ; and in aU cases, whether downstairs or up, simplicity and 
economy both in water supplies and drainage must be influential considerations in the grouping of all 
the parts which require these services. The w.c., if downstairs, may be entered from the back lobby, or 
from a sufficiently large and airy entrance lobby ,• if upstairs it should be entered from the landing near 
the window which should be regarded as necessary to light and ventilate eveiy landing. 

We must not be guilty of the traditional omission of the stairs. These should be easy, well lighted 
by the last-named window, and wide enough for reasonable furniture ,* they should staft from the 
entrance lobby, and land so as to give direct access to all bedrooms, and to bath-room and w.c. when 
on the first floor, without needless waste of valuable floor space, which would be better added to the 
bedrooms. The stairs and the proper apportionment of the bedroom floor space are very determining 
factors, especially when it is remembered that the space must be so allotted to the different rooms 
that one having the best aspect may be large enough to be comfortably occupied by the parents and 
one or two small children ; a second may be large enough for two adults, and the third at least large 
enough for two children, taking as an approximate basis a minimum of 600 cubic feet of air space in 
the room for an adult and half that amount for a quite young child ; and when, owing to the aspect, 
two at least of the bedrooms must be placed on the more sunny side of the house. 

Bach of the bedrooms themselves will demand some care in arrangement. Suitable places for the 
beds must be found, out of direct draughts on the one hand, but not thrust into close corners on the 
other. The type of room which leaves only a passage-way all round the bed, and no square space 
available for occupancy, is not desirable. A corner free from bedroom furniture, and suitably placed 
as to window and fire, which could bold a chair for reading and a small writing table, would be a pricr^less 
blessing to many boys or girls whose individuality may need only such quiet and privacy to develop 
latent tastes or talents for the enrichment of their later life. Many of us who have had the good fortune 
to be brought up in far more ample houses than we are considering, remember, I am sure, what such a 
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corner in onr bedroom meant to us in our young days. The need of some privacy for the individual is 
really greater, and its satisfaction more urgent, in these small houses than in those of larger types 
where it is often provided for. The locating of the bath-room on the first floor, and the provision of 
a lavatory basin in it, by removing the need for a washstand in every bedroom, is a valuable aid to the 
providing of this meditating comer, which I venture to suggest may find a place in the mental picture 
of the perfect bedroom which is to guide our planning, 

I have left until last the considerations which affect the parlour both because thBre will still be 
houses built without this additional room and because all the other parts of the house maintain much 
the same relations to one another whether there is or is not this extra apartment. It is an added 
comfort and convenience, but is less than might be expected one which affects the general life and work 
of the family. It affords valuable occasional relief to the living-room, rather than effective constant 
relief. Hence there is no justification for reducing the hving-room when the parlour is added, though 
there may be for increasing the hving-room if the parlour is omitted. Some famihes will prefer one 
room of really ample size to the normal living-room and parlour, and there will also be a place for the 
arrangement which allows the parlour .to be thrown open to the Hving-room by folding doors. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the majority of working-class tenants desire the parlour or second room 
for intercourse with friends, both of the elders and the young people, for parents* quiet and children’s 
home lessons, for interviewing visitors, as a refuge in case of sickness or convalescence, and for similar 
purposes, which it must be admitted are not met even by the considerable enlargement of the living- 
room. To the somewhat long summary of requirements already named therefore we must add that of 
a small parlour ; a room which should be planned to encourage reasonable use by its comfort and 
attractiveness. It should be given, if possible, a western aspect, that it may be sunny in the afternoon 
and evening, when most Hkely to be used. A window seat, or small bay to take advantage of sun or 
view, and book-shelves in a recess suggest themselves as appropriate. Wall space for the piano or 
couch, and a position for the small writing table near the window may be thought of, while suitably 
placing the fire where it will most add to the comfort of the room, and the door where it will least 
detract from it. 

I have now touched bn many of the requirements, but have not referred to the materials or 
processes of construction, nor to the limitations imposed by them, and by considerations of cost ; but 
enough has perhaps been said to show that the satisfying of all these requirements within a space, as 
defined by the containing walls, of 25 by 20 feet, or thereabouts, constitutes a problem of some difficulty, 
demanding careful study, and affording scope for the exercise of designing powers of no mean order. 
It should be added that the house when designed will be completely adapted to one aspect only and 
perhaps to but one site. Ths fact is that hfe, even for the cottage dweller, has become very complex 
in our time, involving many needs and varied activities, for all of which the house must provide a 
setting. In past times a continuous tradition of planning and design was handed down from age to age, 
developing with the ever-growing complexity of life, styles of plan and treatment admirably adapted 
to national habits and local conditions. jThat tradition was rudely broken by the great industrial 
revolution which was responsible for a hasty urbamsation and the careless and wholesale production 
of cheap hovels for factory hands. It is time for us to take up again that tradition, the loss of which 
and the degradation of the home which resulted therefrom we now recognise to have been one of the 
greatest curses which have befallen our people ; time to remember that if our people are many, and 
their houses congregated into vast cities, stiU each family is as valuable, as human, and as much 
worthy of a home adapted to its Hfe and its individuality as were their forefa-tbers who dwelt in the 
beautiful small houses with which our country is still dotted. 

It is sometimes helpful to survey in a fresh sphere the w^orking of tendencies or princinles with 
which we are partially familiar. The gradual evolution of the traditional cottage home may be seen 
to advantage in all its stages in Scandinavia, and in miniature in that wonderful open-air museum of 
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Skansen at Stockliolm, and the tracing of snch development is instructive. In different parts of Sweden 
all types may be found in use. The Laplanders’ wigwam, with its sweet-scented soft carpet of fir 
boughs, and its fire in the centre filling the greater part of #he hut with pungent wood smoke, or the 
single-roomed log or stone cabin, which, as the first forerunner of the house as we know-it, interests us 
more, may be found sheltering the most simple and primitive forms of life, and all the stages of develop- 
ment down to the modem house are plentifully illustrated in buildings still in regular use. We may see 
how there was added, first the open, then the enclosed porch, how the hearth in the centre of the house- 
place was superseded by the built-up fireplace and flue, how fresh rooms were provided to meet new 
calls for privacy, or the new needs of more complex life ; and how beautifully made shut-beds and 
other furniture and hangings were added. The exteriors of many of the Scandinavian houses which 
result from such plans also have their interest, and a street of them may sometimes be very pleasing. 

With such a series of houses it is instructive to compare the characteristics of those we built here 
before the industrial revolution, and to see how -interesting were their plans, w^hat simple and homely 
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dignity their interiors often had, and how pleasing were many of their exteriors, graced by some feature 
of special beauty, or distinguished by some mark of individuality, maybe a great porch, a sunny arbour, 
or merely a pent roof shelter giving a sense of homeliness. It is this simple quahty of homeliness, that 
something to which affection may cling, which we may give to the houses we aesign. I beheve it to 
be a great gift, worthy of all our efforts, and one which no one else can offer. Let us but remember, 
as we work at our cottage plans, that for many years — ^long after we have done our bit — ^the dwellers 
will be more comfortable, happier, and perhaps better, for the thought, the care, and the imagination 
we are able to put into the design, and we must feel that our labour is very well worth while, and that 
however great the number of houses to be built, each individual one is worthy of our best. The work 
must be done on a large scale and quickly, on a scale in fact never before attempted, and it will not be 
easy to avoid the dangers of wholesale design, ap.d to secure its rightful share of thought for each house, 
for the call has come to-day to build half a milbon new houses as an instalment tow^ards the rehousing 
of England. May it not be the architect’s contribution to see that every one of these houses has at 
least enough of convenience and comfort within, and of individuality and comeliness without to inspire 
in those who shall dwell therein something of the affection which we associate with the word home ” ? 

If we are to do this, I have ventured to suggest that we must take the task of cottage design more 
seriously than we have done, must become more familiar with the requirements and conditions ; so 
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familiar, indeed, that they take their place in our mental repertoire, and occur instinctively to our 
minds when engaged on the work. The requirements are so many, and so materially afifect one 
another in the limited space within which we may move, that unless we learn to visualise them we shall 
hardly work with sufficient freedom. W.e are working without that subtle and pervading guidance 
which settled tradition seems to have given, and must make extra effort therefore. We need to catch 
the spirit of the old tradition while we study the life of the modem family, and so thoroughly know its 
needs that we can freely use our imagination to mingle the old charm with the new life, and give them 
expression both in the house we build and the surroundings in which we place it. 

The contribution of the architect should not end with the house itself, for order, proportion and 
design are equally important in arranging the garden, grouping the houses, and laying out the roads 
and the spaces about them. I have not time to deal with this to-night, but may perhaps add that the 
same faculties as those which we have seen to be necessary for the designing of the house are required 
to satisfy the many needs and conditions, ’to determine the lines of the roads which will give convenience 
of access from place to place, or the right aspects to the houses, the character of the open spaces to provide 
pleasure or play, the nature of the public or other accessory buildings wliich must be provided 
adequately to meet the social, educational and other needs of a community, and the kind of site 
desirable for each, and the same imagination is needed to make of these parts a design. There will 
be repetition and danger of monotony, but well-proportioned repetition may, with proper handling, 
give us rhythm. There will be the cry for change, the need for adaptation to site, and great danger 
that a jumble will result ; but a firm grasp of the theme may maintain the essential unity which alone 
gives value to variations. The power to picture what the occasion calls for, and to translate it into 
fact, which has been referred to in connection with the house, is equally needed to complete the lay-out 
of the site and the planning of the area, to fittingly terrace the slopes or crown the ridges with 
buildings, or to so dispose them on the level that ordered proportion may be combined with beauty of 
vista, dignity of approach and emphasis with the charm of restrained variety, thus making of the 
scheme and of its site one whole design to the effect of which each part contributes its due share. 
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Mr. S. Perkins Pick, Past 

Mr. WILLIAM DUNN [P.], in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Unwin, said : I think it was a gentle- 
man of very cynical humour who said that the ancient 
Universities were places for the conservation of learn- 
ing. This Institute, however, does not exist for that 
purpose, hut rather for the dissemination of learning, 
and I am sure no better means of doing it could be 
devised than by having meetings such as this, when 
those who have spent a long time in dealing with these 
problems put before us papers giving their experience 
for our consideration. Mr. Unwin was a leading 
member of that Committee which has prepared one of 
the most valuable reports on housing that I have ever 
read ; it is issued by the Local Government Board. 
Every architect who is working on these problems 
should study that report. I had the pleasure of taking 
up your attention for about an hour myself only a 
fortnight ago, and for that reason I am sure you do not 
want to hear me longer than is necessary to-day ; but 
I beg you to allow me this one word of thanks, for such 
thanlm were never more deserved than to-night by 
Mr. Unwin for his very illuminating address. 

Mr. 8. BRIDGMAN RUSSELL [P.], seconded the 
vote of thanks and read the following remarks ; It has 
been very inspiring to listen to Mr. Unwin. He has 
breathed forth a flame that should set fire to the dry 
tow of our imagination, and I hope we can keep it 
aglow till 'this scheme of National Housing is in full 
swing. It has been the privilege of some of us in this 
room to have worked with Mr. Unwin during the war. 
Among buildings which had to be carried out in a 
desperate rush houses formed a considerable propor- 
tion, and ranged from wooden huts and cottages to 
comparatively large brick houses. It has been our 
experience that as much thought is required for a 
cottage as any other budding, and it is largely due to 
Mr. Unwin’s efforts that the standard reached is so 
much higher than in pre-War days. There is evidence 
of this, not only in the recent issues of the building 
papers, but in the plans embodied in the Local 
Government Report on Housing. For that Report 
Mr. Unwin can justly claim the chief credit. There is 
every prospect that architects will come into their own 
and that municipal and other building authorities 
will show a sweet reasonableness in connection with 
the work of National Housing ; therefore the sug- 
gestions in Mr. Unwin’s paper should prove invaluable, 
especially if we see to it that our repertoires are packed 
with the right sort of stuff. In the carrying out of this 
Rousing work, I trust that this Institute wiS. advise, so 
that it does not fall into the hands of a few syndicates 
that might be formed to exploit this opportunity at 
the expense of their fellow architects. Advisory archi- 
tects could be selected to work in collaboration with 
the surveyors of building authorities in different centres 
in preparing their town planning schemes, and these 
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advisers distribute the architectural work in connec- 
tion with each scheme among architects in the 
locality. This would prevent monotonous repetition 
of design in each township and stimulate a healthy 
rivalry between these men to produce their best in 
co-ordinated effort. There is also the matter of 
standardisation, which I fear is a bogey to many. An 
architect well known to the public has shown what 
can be done in this respect with toy stone building 
blocks, and I think we can do as well with standardised 
units in real houses. Even if it were desirable, time 
would prohibit general standardisation of all the 
different articles that will be required. Each maker 
or group of makers must standardise in their own 
factories ; and as there are many of them in each trade, 

. so will there be plenty of variety in choice. The main 
thing is to be assured that each is good, durable, 
simple, and adapted ta its particular purpose. Time, 
naturally, has prevented Mr. Unwin from delving 
deeply into everything appertaining to cottages, but 
he has enunciated principles which are of special value 
to us, and we are greatly indebted to Hm. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] : Mr. 
Unwin referred to the necessity of placing the Replace 
where there is a roof lighting or a light from the left- 
hand side. That is often neglected. I went carefully 
.over the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and my recol- 
lection is that about three-fourths of the fireplaces in. 
the rooms were in the worst positions for light, and had 
the lighting on the wrong side. There is another thing 
which I have been struck with in garden cities, the 
nnstake of attempting what I call the “sham 
picturesque ” ; the use, for instance, of very small 
windows ; the old cottages had small windows, and 
this IS supposed to make the house look “ oottagy ” ; 
but they are not hygienic. And it has often occurred 
to me to wonder why, when we have made so much 
progress in the use of concrete steel, there is necessity 
for the high-pitched roof. In looking through the 
Letchworth houses I was struck with the incon- 
venience of the upper rooms owing to the use of high 
roofs. There were many rooms ia which one could not 
stand upright next to the wall, while the central part 
of the ceiling was higher than necessary. It may be 
said that flat roofs are ugly. But there is much in the 
power of association ; we may get used to them. I 
think that with flat roofs you are likely to get simpler 
and more commodious rooms upstairs than by tbe 
extensive use of high-pitched roofs and dormers. The 
point is surely worth consideration. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.] : I think that if 
Mr. Raymond Unwin has not fired us to more definite 
efforts in this branch of our work, nothing will do so. 

I strongly appreciate the suggestion that we must 
visualise exactly what goes on in the cottage. In our 
training we are familiar with the necessity for analysis 
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of fimotions preparatoiy to the synthesis in our 
buildings, and it is only because we have had very 
little to do with -the labourer and his cottage that we 
have ne^ected the. same method of working there. 
We have done it for the country house, we have done 
it for the city office ; but our plans for the labourer’s 
house often show that we have not really understood 
the labourer’s family, nor how they carry on their 
home life. It is not enough to imagine ourselves living 
in the cottage : we must know how the labourer wants 
to live, and how he does live. We must also try and 
blend with that how he ought to live. We want to 
give him a little hint from time to time so that he may 
improve his methods. At the same time I feel it is 
up to us to give him every facility to live a happy, 
comfortable life, and put whatever we know of real 
beauty into the cottage, so that the next generation 
shall grow up under better conditions than obtained 
•in the past. I feel that we owe a considerable debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Unwin, and one or two fellow- 
workers of his, who have shown us so markedly the 
way in which we ought to move in regard to this 
matter 

Mr. MAURICE HULBERT [.4.] : May I \dd a 
word of thanks to Mr. Unwin for his very interesting 
and, as has already been said, inspiring paper ? This 
aubject is capable of infinite variety. Mr. Unwin has 
only been able to treat the subject in general terms. 
We must not forget the different classes of people for 
whom these ootoges should be built. If you leave out 
•entirely the London County area there are three 
districts where such houses would be required : (1) 
The thorough suburban, such as Acton and Hammer- 
smith ; (2) the semi-suburban ; (3) the rural. Ba5h 
requires different treatment. The tendency is to show 
some very pretty semi-detached cottages which are 
only suitable for the outer suburbs or the country, 
but what are wanted are houses for the inner suburbs. 
There are three classes of people who inhabit what 
may be called weekly property : the clerk class, the 
skilled mechanic class, and the so-called unskilled 
class, though there are few forms of activity which do 
not call for skill. The requirements of these are some- 
what different. The clerk class nearly always want a 
parlour ; the skilled mechanic will probably want a 
parlour ; but the labourer, whose wage is, lower, does 
not usually want a parlour. But that is not all. We 
deal, generally, with the three-bedroom cottage, but 
that is only one of a number of types. Occasionally 
four bedrooms are required. There are two-bedroom 
cottages also, especially where they are owned by a 
municipality who can control what sized families 
shall live in them. And we must not forget the single 
couples who require only one bedroom, and the widow 
and other single woman who is living by herself. And 
in suburban districts certainly, if not in the semi- 
suburban, there should be a certain number of flats, 
especially for those people who want only two bed- 
rooms, or one bedroom, a sitting room and a scullery. 
Those are, probably, best housed in flats. These 


matters want to be gone into by architects employed 
by local authorities. I know the Local Government 
Board is chary about recommending the employment 
of architects, because the local governing bodies are 
extraordinarily jealous as to what they can and 
cannot do. If you want to set a local governing body 
against architects you have only to recommend their 
employment and they will ask “ Why should we ? 
We have an excellent surveyor.” If that gentleman 
has a scheme given to him to work out he will not 
admit he does not know all about workmen’s dwell- 
ings. The local governing bodies are very well- 
intentioned people, but they are ignorant when you 
approach them on a technical matter. The surveyor 
employs a draughtsman, and so the work is carried 
out. If public opinion can be built up for the profes- 
sion we shall get these matters handled in a better 
way, I live at Baling, and near me is a charming 
suburb called Brentham. It is a genuine result of the 
efforts of a group of working men who started, twenty 
years ago, to develop a scheme, and they have done it 
with extraordinary success. The owning company is a 
public utility society and pays 5 per cent. If anyone 
wants to see this kind of thing done as well as could 
be expected ordinarily they cannot do better than go 
to see this little garden suburb. 

Mr. THEODORE EYEE [F ] : Now is the time for 
all local authorities to recognise the sphere of the 
architect, and for architects connected with local 
bodies to remember their brother architects. They 
will never have the same opportunity again. I think 
I have never heard an abler paper than the one just 
read by Mr. Unwin, and I could not imagine a better 
one. It should make every one of us most enthusiastic 
on this question. The last speaker raised a very 
interesting point when he referred to the kind of house 
required by the clerk class, for we should not get into 
our minds the idea that the kind of houses under 
discussion is entirely for the labouring class as we 
understand it. The hitherto underpaid clerk has 
usually been as poorly housed in the past as anyone, 
and we want to raise his status as -well as that of the 
labouring class. One hopes that not only the working- 
class house will be improved but the middle-class 
house as well. 

The CHAIRMAN : I would like, before putting 
this resolution, to add my testimony to the very 
valuable paper which Mr. Unwin has given us this 
evening. Mr. Unwin has been a pioneer in this 
matter, and the extraordinarily useful work which he 
had done in this direction over a long period of years 
I am satisfied is now yielding good results. We. are 
fortunate in having Mr. Unwin at the Local Govern- 
ment Board to give such an enlightened view, and 
pointing to what should he done in planning cottages. 
I agree entirely with the remarks made by Mr, 
Statham. We get accustomed to high-pitched roofs, 
and from the fact that we associate all picturesque 
views of our old villages with high-pitched roofs we 
are likely to be hide-bound. It is impossible to make 
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cottages of good appearance with an entirely fiat 
roof, and a great deal can be done by even a 30® pitch 
such as one associates with speculative building. 
There are many advantages about a low-pitched roof, 
one being that you get the whole of your bedrooms 
‘ square. The ordinary householder, I believe, prefers 
square rooms to those which are altered by the cutting 
away at the hips, and the rafters in that way coming 
near to the floor. We sincerely hope that the pub- 
licity given to this paper will induce authorities to 
recognise the importance of employing architects for 
this work, for those who know the difierence between 
good and bad work 'also realise the value of the 
architect. In Leicester, my own district, we have 
succeeded m persuading rhe Corporation to allow 
private practitioners to carry out the work, and the 
same could be done in other districts by architects 
getting representation on the various urban, town 
and city councils. It is impossible for the Institute 
to regulate what should be done by local authorities, 
but if architects were represented on local councils 
much more of this work would get into the proper 
channels. 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN, in reply : I thank you 
for the very kind way in which you have received my 
paper. I have taken great interest in cottage design 
since, as a young naan, I spent some time lodging in a 
workman’s house. I think Mr. Lanchestex was right 
when he said we do not learn much about the life of 
the workman and his family if we merely take his 
cottage for a summer holiday, I agree with Mr. 
Russell that it is an ideal arrangement for a big 
housing scheme if you can have some architect in an 
advisory capacity who, in a general way, co-ordinates 
all the work, and then have a number of architects 
tingaged on each scheme, with individual parts 
allotted to them. The advisory architect would deal 
with the lay-out of the scheme and maintain the 
unities; the others would bring in their variants 
on the theme— to use a musical analogy. Mr. Statham 
spoke about the sham picturesque effects in the 
garden city. Being one of those who have had to 
struggle against this tendency, perhaps I may say 
that this epidemic was not due to the Garden City 
movement, bnt to the fact that during the past 
half-century the small house had become such a 
deplorable box with a slate lid ’’ that there was a 
violent reaction against it; anything which broke 
away was regarded by the tenants as something 
desirable. I think we realised that in our garden 
cities we were influenced by reactions which went too 
far. There is a place for the low-pitched roof where 
you want to use a material like slate. We have 
many examples of good design and grouping which 
can be worked out on those lines. I should be sorry 
to see a low pitch adopted for tiles, however ; they 
would not so treated constitute a weather-tight roof. 

A good deal of the charm of our country is due to 
variety springing from diflerent materials being used 
locally ; and that, coupled with their suitability, may 


guide us as to treatment. I believe there is a function 
for the architect to help the tenant to improve the 
life in his house if one learns something about the life 
the tenants lead, and so i3lan the house as gently to 
urge them to develop it on good lines. I have to-day 
touched on a small section of the subject only ; there 
are differences in the requirements of the clerk, the 
artisan and the labourer ; but yo'u must not assume 
that the labourer does not want his parlou3>, as that 
idea will lead you astray. Many labourers are par- 
ticularly anxious for a parlour, more anxious than 
many clerks, a class among which there will be more 
tenapts who would rather have one big living room, 
and 'who are content to do all the work in the scullery, 
in spite of the second fire. In the three types I have 
set out there is provision for difierent modes of life. 
I agree we must have a proportion of four and even 
five bedroom houses; those can often be provided 
at very little extra cost if, when you bave a sloping 
road, you build a group with a level roof and get your 
extra storey in the house at the bottom end. It saves 
the repeated steps in the roof ; you step the floor 
level, and you have, on the low cottage, height 
enough for the extra storey of bedrooms. To know 
that there are a certain proportion of four and five 
bedroom houses to provide is a great help to the 
axcliitect in his grouping. With regard to two- 
bedroom houses, there are in the country already 
such numbers of cottages which are defective in 
accommodation that the urgent need is for good cot- 
tages of three bedrooms so that we may raise the 
standard of the home. We must concentrate on 
that first. Many of the people who, for some reason, 
want these smaller cottages will find them available 
when those who are able to do so move into the better 
cottages. There will be cases in which it is better 
to build special houses for old couples, with very little 
accommodation, which require little work to keep 
going ; also.for newly married couples. But, for the 
time being, the urgent need of the country is for 
houses with three and four bedrooms. I was very 
glad to hear one speaker refer to the Ealing suburb 
of Brentham wMcb Mr. Vivian has carried out. A 
considerable contribution to the solution of this 
problem has been made by the co-partnership and 
other public utility societies. I hope much past 
work is now about to hear fruit, and that architects 
will he asked by the local authorities to carry out their 
work on a good standard which has been shown to be 
practicable, and that we shall do onr best to see that 
the carr^g out of the work which is to make up the 
lee-way in the shortage of houses will lift housing on 
to a higher plane. 

Mr. HAYDN BROWN, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., writes:— 
Having had occasion to visit dwellings of all degrees 
of desirability as a health adviser of manyyears’ stand- 
ing, I am able to affirm that the “ question of the 
bath ’’ is asked most emphatically by some house- 
holders themselves. It has arisen often enough to be 
quite important for all propagandists, designers,, 
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builders and capitalists to consider. It is not going 
to be found quite easy in the near future to economise 
space and build bouses that shall entirely satisfy the 
majority of tenants and at the same time inahe a 
little profit for tlie builder. 

We have to determine whether there is any way of 
satisfying all the discontented, abnormal, misunder- 
standing, misinformed, misemploying dv/ellers in 
small abodes. The final answer comes out of the 
great truivsm, that if you show the humble cottager 
the best additional uses of a bath, explaining other 
most convenient and eminently useful purposes to 
which it may be put, instead of the rough, filthy, out- 
rageous uses to which it has been put in the past, you 
will then quite easily silence every complainant, 
whether he be reconstructionist, capitalist or cottager. 
You will also succeed in solving that subsidiary pro- 
blem as to whether a bath should be upstairs or down.. 

It has always been my contention that there was 
much waste of space in many houses by both the 
bathroom and the bath — especially the latter. 
Chairs you could sit on, tables you could put things 
on ; but a bath you could do nothing with for most 
of the time. It is the Great War that has made the , 
world of workers think as they never thought before, 
and economise as they never expected to be obliged 
to do. By a comparatively simple process a bath can 
be adapted as a most comfortable bed for one person. 
When not used as a bed or a bath it becomes a bench 
for any day-time purpose that suggests itself, as a 
play table for a child, or work table for a girl given 
to dress-making or photography.’ Give full and 
happy use for articles, and depend upon it they will 
not be misused — excepting by lunatics. In future 
the bath will be more wanted by all cottagers and 
small house tenants — not for one purpose only, but 
for all three named alike. The problem has been 
solved simply, expediently and cheaply by one who 
is an experienced domestic economist as well as being 
an astute mechanic. The following is his description : 

A piece of strong fabric, sail cloth or canvas, about 
6 ft, by 22 ft,, is stretched between tAVO selected poles, 
which are kept in position over the top of the bath by 
two stout cords passing from one pole to the other, 
under the bath, and merely tightly hooked in posi- 
tion.’’ I have tried this simple device, and it acts 
absolutely perfectly, making a most readily-adjusted, 
instantly-remove 1. --r: -^^rtable bed — of 

course, with the ■■■ ■■* and sheets and 

a pillow. After use as a bed, the tAA O ropes are un- 
hooked from one side pole, then the two poles are 
rolled together in the fabric and stored flat against 
the wall by the side of the bath or anywhere out of 
the way. If a bench is wanted, a flat ironing board 
can be placed upon the canvas ; or if this does not 
already exist in a house, a single or jointed oblong of 
tri-ply or other wood will serve the purpose. 

The equipment, I believe, has been provisionally 
protected at the Patent Office, and vrill shortly be on 
the market. 


MATTHEW GABEUTT [F,l 

The Editor has favoured me A\rith an invitation to 
contribute a “ short appreciation ” of my valued 
friend and colleague. I respond the more readily 
from a sense that only an intimate friend could give 
a just estimate of Matt. Garbutt’s many sterling 
qualities, and I happen to be one of the privileged 
few — outeide his family circle — brought into closest 
contact Avith him in his later years. 

Without exactly shunning the limelight of pub- 
licity, Garbutt was apparently too preoccupied, in 
following out his ideals to worry himself about Ms 
own share in the results he aimed at. Of these ideals 
the outstanding were undoubtedly the keenest sense 
of duty, and an ever-readiness to hold himself at the 
service of others. Eor what the profession and the 
world term success he seemed to have little ambition ; 
perhaps this was as well, seeing that his particular 
characteristics were hardly calculated to achieve it. 
He begrudged neither time nor labour if some prin- 
ciple were involved, or if the success of a work de- 
pended on the perfection of its details. Though he 
^ could ill aflord to ignore the question of remuneration, 
tMs consideration was never allowed to obtrude itself 
until he felt that he had given the best that was in 
him. Then, too, he would at any time put aside his 
own work to respond to the appeal of the many who 
applied to him in their difficulties ; wMle the records 
of the Institute, and kindred bodies with which he 
was associated, testify to the amount of time devoted 
to other than Ms own personal interests. To make 
up for such interruptions he would draw uncomplain- 
ingly on the hours that should have been devoted to 
recreation or sleep. The consciousness that such 
hours were available undoubtedly led him, as time 
went on, to make increasing demands on themjjand 
on his robust constitution, and so to shorten his life. 

Our friendship began, like so many another, at the 
A. A,, where we both took an active part in the work 
of the Discussion Section, and we served oti the 
committee together. It only ripened into intimacy 
when his family — ^with whom, as he never married, 
he always lived — migrated from St. John’s Wood and 
established themselves in Putney, Avithin a stone’s 
throw of my own home. Thenceforward he was a 
constant visitor, always ready to lend a hand in 
whatever was going on. Particularly successful Avith 
cMldren, our own owed many an evening’s amuse- 
ment and instruction to his facile pencil, for he was 
an indefatigable and clever sketcher in pencil and 
water-colour alike. 

On the termination of his partnersMp with Max 
Clarke he came to share offices with E. W. Marks 
and myself in Staple Inn, he and Marks fi.nding 
mutual interests in their educational experiences 
under Dr. Abbott at the City of London School. Thus 
associated Avith him in his daily work, one could see 
how his temperamental thoroughness militated against 
Aride and independent practice ; for clients, wMle 
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demanding that their work shall be executed with all 
possible skill, cannot always afiord to wait while an 
^dtra-conscientious adviser is personally settling every 
point of detail. In arbitrations, where time was not 
•of the first consequence, his faculties found fuller play. 
Both sides rarely failed to pay tribute to his pains- 
taking methods, except, perhaps, when one of them, 
in the haste of making up a claim, inadvertently in- 
oluded some out-of-sight items, which personal inves- 
tigation failed to reveal. 

His practice developed mainly as a consulting 
engineer, and in consequence much of his best work 
was as completely hidden from the public eye as was 
the material in which it was carried out. This was 
the more to be regretted as he had considerable artistic 
ability, as was shown in the few buildings he had the 
opportunity of erecting, and in various designs for 
competitions. His knowledge of materials, especially 
of^metal work, was founded on practical experience 
obtained in the shops, a training which he strongly 
held should form an essential part of an architect’s 
education. For mere book knowledge he had little 
respect, and was impatient at the mental confusion 
induced by some of the standard text books, espe- 
cially those on mechanics, a subject which he con- 
tended could be presented quite simply, provided that 
the elements the principle of the lever) were once 
clearly understood. That this was possible he de- 
monstrated in the case of several befogged student 
friends, who after a few short lessons found that 

stresses and strains ” were by no means the unintelli- 
gible subject they had considered them. For their 
benefit he had jotted down rough notes which he al- 
ways intended to develop with other aids to students, 
but unfortunately the leisure to do so never arrived. 

Out of his workshop expenence and actual working 
•of metal grew an intense admiration for good crafts- 
manship, and this in turn developed a passion for 
Japanese and other Eastern metal work. In the 
collection of choice specimens of such work he in- 
vested the hulk of his spare resources. Fortunately, 
he commenced this hobby before the present fashion 
for collecting such specimens began, so that it proved 
not only fascinating but profitable. His knowledge of 
the subject assured him a welcome into the congenial 
atmosphere of the Japan Society, of which he became 
Member of Council and Librarian, and papers read by 
him there on “Japanese Armour” and “Military 
Works in Old Japan ” were considered quite authori- 
tative on these subjects. His interest in matters 
pertaining to the East included India, of whose re- 
ligion, arts and native customs he had a peculiarly 
intimate knowledge. This he found opportunity of 
turning to account when the Indian contingent came 
over at the Coronation, and he was able to smoothe 
out many a difficulty for his Indian friends, who 
seemed to understand our home officialdom as little 
as apparently it understood them. Of military 
history he was always a keen student. In his younger 
days he served enthusiastically as a volunteer, an early 


training which, when he joined up as a “ G.B,”, he 
had some difficulty in unlearning to comply with 
modern methods. 

In this tribute to his memory no efiort has been 
made to chronicle Garhutt’s strictly professional 
career, but I have attempted rather to record his 
many-sided personality as it appeared to his friends. 
A well-known poetess has described the world as 
consisting of two classes of people, “ the people who 
lift and the people who lean,” and gave it as her 
opinion that “ there is only one lifter for twenty who 
lean,” Certainly Garbutt was a lifter, and if, in the 
lifting, he attempted more than his strength allowed, 
he deserved well of his fellows, and we cannot be- 
grudge him an earlier entering on the long rest he so 
persistently denied himself here. 

Heebeet a. Satchell [F.]. 

Matt. Garbutt was elected an Associate of the 
Institute in 1892 and a Fellow in 1906, He had been 
an active and most valued worker for the Institute 
during the whole of his twenty-six years of member- 
ship. Many years ago he rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the Brickwork Tests carried out by the 
‘ Science Standing Committee, which he afterwards 
served as Hon. Secretary. He had been a member 
and Hon. Secretary of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, and had lately devoted, much time and thought 
to the revision of the Form of Building Contract. He 
had also been for many years a member of the Board 
of Examiners, and had acted as an Examiner under the 
Board of Architectural Education and also in the 
Statutory Examinations. His loss will be severely 
felt by the Institute. As will he seen from his article 
in the Jotjenal for 5th February, 1910, Garbutt had 
made a careful study of all that is known of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. A convincing recon- 
struction of that wonderful monument might have 
been pieced together from his researches. The 
Library possesses a notable example of the care and 
time he would devote to any task he took up in the 
Album of Micro-Photographs of Building Stones which 
he produced in collaboration with Mr. Alan E. Munby. 
The descriptve part of the work is in manuscript — a 
beautiful specimen of the penman’s art — and the 
whole work is most tastefully planned and arranged. 


ROBEET WILLIAMS. 

Associate 1387, Fellow 1896, died October 1918, 
There must be many members of the Institute better 
qualified than myself to write an appreciation of 
Robert Williams, but there is one aspect of his life in 
Cairo that demands .some tribute from those of us who 
are serving with the E.E.F. 

A list of his buildings and of his published works, 
though indicating the range of his interests, does not 
reveal his wonderful zeal for reform, nor the. charm of 
his personality. Soon after coming to Egypt, nearly 
three years ago, I learned that there was an old 
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architect in Cairo who extended a hand to every young 
soldier-architect exiled from home. But it was not 
until a year ago, when I was stationed near Cairo 
myself, that I realised just what that hospitable of er 
implied. 

There was a certain thrill — after two years of 
separation from one’s work — in merely walking into an 
office littered with working drawings and»smelling of 
tracing paper. Even the drawing-boards and set- 
squares had a glamour of their own, and the splendid 
collection of architectural books was a welcome change 
from military manuals in barracks and bivouacs. 
But the little man who came forward to greet me, a 
perfect stranger, lit up the room "with his burning 
enthusiasm for his work and his open-handed 
sympathy with all architects in khaki. He was 
usually dressed in a painter’s smock and wore a cap 
indoors. He was very deaf, but wonderfully active 
and alert. As a young man he had been a keen volun- 
teer, and, being unable to take part in the War on 
account of his age, he devoted much of his time and 
his money to maMng the life of soldiers in Egypt, 
especially those who were architects, as pleasant as 
possible. He offered to carry out shopping com- 
missions for men in the distant trenches, he lent his 
choicest books to any who were nterested in such 
things, he gave his professional services to the 
Y.M.C.A. in designing canteens, he took parties of 
soldiers round his favourite mosque — ^Ibn Tulun — 
and shortly before his death he consulted me about 
the possibility of arranging a dinner in Cairo where 
civilian architects in Egypt and soldier-architects in 
the army could foregather ro and a common board. In 
his small flat in St. David’s Buildings, the great block 
of business premises that he himself designed, he used 
to welcome not only officers and men (with a praise- 
worthy disregard of rank) to any meal that was on the 
table, but he even found sleeping accommodation for 
tired and hungry soldiers who had arrived in Cairo on 
leave from the front and were unable to find a bed. 

But though his enthusiasm for reform often took the 
practical shape of helping lame dogs over stiles, he had 
all the consuming ardour of the idealist. Copies of 
Justice lay on his table. Everyone who was poor or 
oppressed was sure of his sympathy. He regarded 
the Egyptians as fellow-men, worth educating and 
capable of better things. His zeal for housing reform 
and his work in that direction when a member of the 
L.C.C. are well known. He seemed curiously out of 
place in the hlase social scheme of fashionable Cairo 
with his simple goodness and his devotion to his ideals. 

. But, above aU things, he was an architect. He 
loved to talk “ shop ” to any member of his profession 
who was available, and he was completely engrossed in 
any work he had in hand. He had a remarkably 
thorough knowledge of all aspects of building con- 
struction, having worked at a bench himself in early 
life, and in Egypt it was his custom to instruct the 
often stupid native workman by demonstration with 
his own hands. But this practical knowledge was only 


part of his equipment as an artist. He was no long- 
haired poseur, but a genuine craftsman. And at all 
times he held the dignity of his profession and of his 
Institute very high. Egypt is the home of back- 
sheesh,” the place where every man has his price. 
Even an Englishman is not always proof against local 
conditions in Cairo, and professional etiquette there is 
not so strict as in London, But there was no q uestion 
of backsheesh ” with Robert Williams. He had 
high ideals and he lived up to them. 

The artistic temperament is held by some to be no 
more than an excuse for loose morals, sloppy habits, 
a disregard for all one’s obligations to one’s fellows, 
and, in general, for a lazy and selfish life. But if it 
means blind devotion to one’s work, an unselfish 
striving to do one’s work well regardless of material 
gain, and if it also carries with it a high ideal of life, 
then Robert Williams was an artist indeed, and our 
profession has lost by his death a remarkable and a 
lovable man. 

M. S. B. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams writes ; — 

With regard to the death of Robert' Williams, 
recently announced, I owe to his memory an acknow- 
ledgment of my appreciation of his services when 
acting as my clerk of works at the time I was engaged 
in rebuilding, re-roofing and renovating parts of 
Blickling Hall, near Aylsham, in Norfolk, during the 
’eighties for the late Marchioness of Lothian. An 
extensive and difficult scheme of drainage was carried 
out from my plans, including a water-tower erected in 
the park on a knoll covered with big trees. The slight 
difierence available in the levels of the water-logged 
site on which the mansion stands were in some points 
only a matter of a few inches in the old culvert and its 
main outlet passing under the lake. These pro- 
visions had to be retained as a by-pass in case of 
temporary stoppage of my pumps at any time, so as 
to provide for any harking back of the sewage in that 
contingency, which, however, never happened. In 
consequence of this complicated character of the work 
the utmost care had to be exercised in adjusting the 
levels. The late Mr. Rogers Eield, as a matter of fact, 
prior to my being employed, had reported on the 
problem involved and declined to undertake the job 
unless the trustees allowed him carte blanche, so it is 
clear that much depended in carrying out my scheme 
upon personal supervision on the spot. My friend, 
the late J. P. St. Aubyn, recommended me Robert 
Williams, whom I found very competent and in every 
way reliable as clerk of works. The success of this 
drainage work, in particular, was to no small degree 
due to his care and loyalty to my instructions ; there- 
fore, with your permission, I should like to place on 
record this little recognition. It will be rememberedi 
that I read a paper before the Institute on this work 
done at Blickling. The paper, with plans and other 
niustrations, appeared in the Journal for 16th 
January 1894=. 
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MAJOR JAMES MITCHELL WHITE HALLEY, 
R.E. 

Major J. M. W. Halley, R.B., whose death in action 
on the 24th October was recorded recently in the 
Journal, was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 
1914. The following notice of his career appeared in 
The Times : — He was born in Glasgow in 187Y, edu- 
cated at Hillhead High School, and after architectural 
training with Mr. Leiper, he came to London, where 
he worked with Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth, and 
afterwards with Mr. Mervyn Macartney, architect to 
St. Paul’s, with whom he had been associated for over 
ten years. In the first few months of the war he 
received a commission in the Royal Engineers, where 
his practical experience and professional ability, added 
to his resource and courage, marked him for promo- 
tion in that highly professional branch of the Service. 
He was gazetted as Maj or a few months ago. He was 
wounded m 1917 at Arras. Like most architects at 
the beginning of their career. Major Hailey’s chief 
designs were never carried out. He entered for many 
competitions, and was highly placed in the competi- 
tion for The Hague Palace of Peace, and was on the 
short leet ” for the Mitchell Library at Glasgow. 
Under Mr. Macartney, with whom he was much in 
sympathy, he worked on the Chapel of St. Michael 
and St. George, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He had a 
genuine feeling for early English Renaissance work, 
and much real scholarship. He wrote a good deal for 
the architectural Press, T'^n Practical 

Bxemflar of Architecture ■' i ■ . Review, 

and was engaged on a book on Piranesi when the war 
put an end to his work at home. His essay on “ The 
Rebuilding and the Workmen of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
which received the R.I.B.A. prize in 1914 [published 
in the Journal, 5th and 19th December, 1914], added 
.much to our knowledge of craftwork in that period. 
He was shot by a sniper on the bank of the Scheldt,, 
where he and another ojBScer had crawled to prospect 
for bridging the river. “ He never asked his men to 
do more than he did himself.” His body was re- 
covered, and four pipers from a kilted battalion 
played “ Flowers of the Forest ” at his burial. His 
brother-officers erected a cross made from wood taken 
from the oak beam in an old windmill One of them 
wrote : — ‘‘ This we thought appropriate, for the Major 
was a great admirer of these characteristic Flemish 
structures.” 
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Through Egypt in War Time. By Martin S. Briggs, Author of “ Baroaue 
Architecture/' etc. Blustrated. So, Bond, 1919. 215. net FT 
Fisher Unwin.] 

Reinforced Concrete Construction. Part I, with examples worked out 
in detail for all Types of Beams, Floors, and Columns. By M T 
C..'-:' ^ . [E.&F.N.Spon.] 

Mh' !' 1 !. ■ : i” 1 : . ‘ \ ort of the Science 

‘ / 1 anatory Notes by 

E. Fiander Etchells. So. Lond. 1918. [E. & F. N. Bpon.l 
Ce”:(' Tr’r‘':'rr .“r.^ '^^er Christian Antiquities in the Byzantine Pro- 
• ■ Calabria and North Africa, including Sardinia. 

I By Edwin Hanson Freshfleld, M.A., F.SA* 

Roy, 8o. Lond. 1918. fRixon & Arnold, 29 Poultry, JE.C.] 

CSommiBsion of Conservation, Canada. — iriro Waste in Canada Bv 
J, Grove Smith. Royal 8o. Ottawa, 1918. * ^ 


Boyal Insurance Buildings, Liveryor.l, 

Janurtry 1919. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The letter from Mr. Sydney Perks, published 
in the current issue of the Journal, appears to me so 
materially to misrepresent the position that I desire to 
present another view. 

I would wish to emphasise that the Institute is a 
National not a London corporation, and I believe that 
the more it is brought in contact with the Provinces 
the more beneficial it is likely to prove to its own mem- 
bership and finances, to the interests of the profession 
and to Architecture generally. 

Mr. Perks writes : — “ Last year the R.I.B.A. spent 
£399 9s, in contributions to Allied Societies (excluding 
the allowances to their Presidents).” 

A footnote to the balance-sheet for the last year 
shows that the so-called contribution to Allied Socie- 
ties was for the definite purpose of being placed to the 
credit of individual members of the Institute. The 
simple result of the arrangement given in Bye-law 82 
is that the subscription to the Institute of a Provincial 
member is three-fourths that of a Metropolitan mem- 
ber, for obviously it would scarcely be just if in addi- 
tion to supporting his local Society a Provincial mem- 
ber were required to pay a full subscription to the 
Institute. 

The truth is then that the R.I.B.A. does not make 
any contribution to the funds of the Allied Societies 
and it does not finance them in any way whatever. 

Mr. Perks’s mention of “‘allowances to their Presi- 
dents ” is vague. A President should he happen to 
be an elected member of the Institute Council may 
receive a part of his travelling expenses when attend- 
ing the Council Meetings, which are necessarily held 
at the Institute premises in London, but any member 
attending from a long distance to do the Institute’s 
work should not thereby be placed at a monetary dis- 
advantage. 

The suggestion as to the Architectural Association 
raises another question. Approximately one-half of 
the Institute’s income may be said to come from the 
provinces. If it is thought right to make a grant on 
behalf of architectural education in the Metropolis, 
then it would appear that a similar grant is due to the 
Provinces. Whether the School of Architecture of 
the University of London or the School of the Archi- 
tectural Association should receive preferential con- 
sideration is another matter. — ours faithfully, 

E. Percy Hinbe [F.]. 

President of the lAverpool 
Architectural Society {Incotp.), 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., V&th Jan . 1919. 


CEEONICLE. 

Building: Restrictions. 

The following letter from the President appeared in 
The Times of the 20th December : — 

- \^th December, 1918. 

— ^Would you kindly permit me through your 
columns to call public attention to a proposal of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction which threatens to place a 
serious check upon the speedy restoration of the -building 
trade throughout the country to a normal condition ? 

During the last two years building operations have been 
controlled and regulated by a system of licences which has 
prevented the employment of labour and material for any 
other purpose than the barest necessities. This has been 
willingly acquiesced in by architects and by the public 
generally as it was recognised to be an important contribu- 
tion towards the successful prosecution of the war. It has 
entailed very great hardship upon those concerned, particu- 
larly upon architects, who have had to submit to an entire 
cessation of their practice and means of livelihood. 

It is now, however, seriously proposed to continue the 
control under very much the same regulations (adminis- 
tered by newly constituted authorities) tox an indefinite 
period. Ko building operations exceeding £500 in value 
are to be permitted unless a permit has been previously 
obtained, thus perpetuating control instituted solely for a 
specific object which has now been attained. 

The reason put forward is an anticipated shortage of 
certain materials, which, notwithstanding the exhaustive 
enquiries that have been made, remains highly problemati- 
cal. In any case, the provision of materials for urgent 
work of national importance can quite easily be secured 
by methods not involving a general paralysis of the whole 
building trade. 

The first essential for the restoration of the building 
industry is the stimulation of production by every possible 
means, and the only really healthy method of securing 
this is through an absolutely free and open market regu- 
lated by the natural play of supply and demand. Tins 
appears to offer the shortest cut to normal conditions and 
to involve the minimum of dislocation and hardship, 
whereas the proposed continuation of control cannot fail 
to retard recovery and to lead to many unforeseen evils. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects on behalf of 
the architectural profession makes the strongest possible 
protest against the course proposed, and hopes to have the 
support of aU those interested in building throughout the 
country. — I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Henby T. Habe, FresiderU JR.LB.A. 


The Council at their meeting of the 16th December 
having passed a resolution that a request be sent to 
the Government asking on behalf of the architectural 
profession that building work generally should he 
allowed to proceed on normal and unrestricted lines, 
the following letter was addressed to the Minister of 
Reconstruction : — 

Sm, — ^The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects view with grave concern the proposal of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction to continue for an indefinite 
period the system of licences which has practically sus- 
pended building operations throughout the country during 
a period of two-and-a-half years. Since the outbreak of 
war the practice of Architecture has been in almost com- 
plete abeyance and architects have suffered grievous hard- 
ships, in the case of the vast majority their means of 
livelihood being entirely cut off. Architects have endured 
their hard lot uncomplainingly, feeling that it was essential 
that the .whole energy and resources of the country should 
be concentrated on the prosecution of the war. With the 
restoration of Reace, however, that necessity no longer 
exists, and they earnestly hope that the burden laid upon 
them will he removed at the earliest possible moment. It 
is pointed out that the continuance of the present system 
of control menaces with ruin the building and allied trades 
which, with the return of the workers to civil life, are so 
necessary to the reconstruction and reorganisation of the 
national industries. 

As regards materials, the Council of the Royal Institute 
are convinced that the abolition of all control and the 
establishment of a free and open market regulated by the 
natural play of supply and demand would be the surest 
means of stimulating production. 

On behalf of the architectural profession of the country, 
the Council of the Royal Institute most respeotfuOy urge 
that building work generally should be again allowed to 
proceed on normal and unrestricted lines. — I am, Sir, Your 
obedient Servant, 

G. Nobthover, Acting Secretary, 

A reply was received from the lEnistrj a few days 
later stating that the regulation requiring licences to 
build had now been cancelled and that a notice to this 
effect had been issued to the Press. 

Memorial Service for Architects fallen in the War. 

A Memorial Service for the members of the archi- 
tectural profession who have fallen in the Great War 
was held under the auspices of the Institute at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on Wednesday, 4th Decem- 
ber. The service was largely attended, among mem-; 
hers of the Institute present being Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Sir J^ohu Burnet, R.S.A., Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R. A., Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
&;o. Sir Aston Wehh was represented by his son, 
Major Maurice Wehh, D.S.O., M.C., R.B., then just 
returned from Palestine. 

The order of service, which began with the hy^ 
“ 0 God, our help in ages past,” included the singmg 
of the 90bh Psalm, the Lesson from the Book of 
Wisdom, iii. I-IO, and the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
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sung kneeling to the Kiefi Chant and beautifully 
. rendered by the church choir. A brief address was 
delivered by the Eector, the Eev. E. N. Thicknesse 
(brother of Mr. P. 0. Thicknesse [E.], of Liverpool). 
Opening his remarks with the text ‘‘ They looked for 
a city that hath foundations whose Builder and Maker 
is God,” they had met, he said, to commemorate the 
fact that many members of a great profession, emi- 
nently peaceful and far from the associations of war, 
had at the call of duty come forward and laid down 
their lives for their country. In that fact they had a 
very striking illustration of the spirit that had been 
among the people during the war. Members of the 
architectural profession had left their homes to take 
part in the struggle on land, on sea, and in the air ; 
they had served in all branches of the services — ^the 
Engineers, Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Army Medical 
and Army Service Corps, and also in the Eavy. They 
had served wherever the British arms had won such 
glorious fame — ^in Belgium, France, Italy, and Serbia, 
in Gallipoli, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, and in 
Africa, Some 150 of them, perhaps many more, had 
laid down their lives for their country’s sake. Those 
present had gathered together to express their bound- 
less reverence to them for what they had done, and 
the more they examined into their sacrifice the more 
proud they were to think that they might call them 
“ brethren,” and the deeper was the humility to which 
they were moved by their example. 

After the Blessing, “ The Last Post ” and the “ Ee- 
veill6 ” were sounded by the drummers and buglers of 
the Grenadier Guards, by the kind permission of 
Colonel Sir Henry Streatfeild, G.B. The service con- 
cluded with the singing of the National Anthem. 

Special Election to the Fellowship. 

The Council, at their meeting on the 20th January, 
in the exercise of their powers under the proviso to 
Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter 1909, unani- 
mously elected to the Fellowship of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Major Maurice Webb, B.S.O., M.C., R.E., Past 
President of the Architectural Association. 

House and Town Planning Exhibition, City Art 
Gallery, Leeds. 

The Exhibition now being held at the City Art Gallery 
has been got together by the Leeds Civic Society with the 
Co-operation of the Town Planning Institute in London and 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
London, with the additional local assistance of the follow- 
ing bodies : the City Engineer’s Department, represent- 
ing the Improvements and Developments Committees of 
the Leeds City Council ; the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Arcliitectural Society ; the Leeds Women Citizens’ 
League ; the Thoresby Society ; the City Free Library 
and Art Gallery Committee ; the South Yorkshire Civic 
Survey, and the Leeds Builders’ Association. 

The object of the Exhibition is to make the public ac- 
quainted with the scope of town planning schemes, and 
proposals and plans for the lay-out of the building land and 
properties acquired for this purpose. 


Illustrating these town planning schemes are local plans 
for the development of the Middleton and Hawksworth 
Wood areas. The neighbourhood of London and the pro- 
vinces are represented by a great variety of maps and plans 
— among others the Hampstead and Golder’s Green 
Suburb, the Northwood Euislip scheme. Port Sunlight, 
New Earswiok, near York, Letchworth, Bournville, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Following this department, a great variety of plans and 
designs for workmen’s cottages specially designed for 
present and future Garden City Colonies are exhibited, in 
which the Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural Society 
is well represented by means of plans and exterior views 
submitted by local architects. 

In addition to these, a most valuable collection of photo- 
graphs is hung in the North Gallery, showing views of ad- 
mirably planned and designed cottage houses charmingly 
grouped in country surroundings at Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
ville, Hampstead, Letchworth, New Earswick and else- 
where, such as it is hoped will be models for those built in 
the new Garden City Colonies about Leeds. 

In contrast to these houses, on a screeij. in the East 
Gallery is to be seen, contributed by the South Yorkshire 
Civic Survey, a group of plans showing the evolution of the 
“ Back to Back ” artizan’s houSe as built in Leeds during 
the last 70 years. 

Some models are exhibited, including one of a block of 
four cottages built by Messrs. Eowntree and Co., at New 
Earswiok, which have a fiat concrete roof. A charming 
group of cardboard models of houses executed by Mr. E. J. 
Dodgshun, F.E.I.B.A., occupies a glass case, and another 
case contains a model of a couple of houses made by 
Messrs. Bassett-Lowke, of Northampton. 

The interior fitments of a model artizan’s house have 
received the special attention of the Leeds Women Citizens’ 
League, and under their auspices a full-size model of a 
working scullery has been fitted up with the best and most 
approved modern appliances. Numerous firms in the city 
have contributed examples of the most recent types of 
cooking ranges and various labour-saving appliances. 

A popular feature of the Exhibition is the model of a 
children’s playground, a copy to a small scale of a play- 
ground fitted up and presented by Mr. Charles Wicksteed 
to the Public Park of Kettering. 

Leeds in the olden time is shown by a series of drawings 
and photographs of old buildings, contributed by the 
Thoresby Society, and some ancient maps of the town have 
been lent by the City Free Library Committee. 

Finally, examples of building materials of modem make 
are exhibited by the Leeds Master Builders’ Association. 


MINUTES. 

At the TMrd General Meeting; ( Business) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 2nd Oocember 1918, at 5 p.m.— 
Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the chair: 19 
Fellows, 7 Associates, and 2 Licentiates — ^the Minutes of 
the Meeting held I8th November were taken as read and 
signed a** correct. 

The President announced that since the last meeting 
intimation had been received that the following membcra 
had been killed in action 2nd Lieut. Gerald Morton 
Dunn, R.G.A., Afisociaie^ elected 1912 ; Lieut, William 
Harold Williams, R.G.A., Licentiate i Private W. J. 
Lowrre, vSeaforth Highlanders, Student. 

On the motion of the President it was Resolved that the 
Institute’s deepest regret for the loss of these members he 
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entered on the Minutes, and that a message expressing 
members’ sincerest sympathy and condolence be forwarded 
to their nearest relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Norman Clayton 
Hadlow Nisbett, Associate, elected 1885. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 10 : 

As Associates (64). 

(Except where stated that the candidates have passed the Final or 
Spedal Examination, the whole of the candidates are sexving with His 
Majesty's Forces, and, being duly qualified, have availed themselves of the 
temporal concessions granted to Students so serving. — See Special Bogu- 
latlons, JoUEiTAi for March 1918.] 

Adams : William Nasbby [/8., 1908], Liverpool. 

BAasNAL ; Hope [>9., 1913]. 

BABROWOLtoE: Abkold Montague [/8., 1913], Lough- 
borough. 

Blyth : Ohables Kydd [S., 1912]. 

Bo WEB : Albert Egebton Lance [/S^., 1905], Liverpool. 
Bradshaw : Harold Chalton [<8., 1913], Liverpool. 
Broad ; Malcolm Charles [iSf., 1912]. 

Chaikin : Benjamin [ S ., 1907]. 

CoBKiLL : Laurence Laveby [ S ., 1908], Isle of Man. 
Daniel ; Thomas Llewelyn [jS., 1915], Essex. 

Dabtnall : James Ambrose [/S., 1914]. 

Davis : Sydney William [Special War Exam.}, 

Dicksee ; Harold John Hugh 1913]. 

Duckworth : Alfred [S., 1913], Keetwood. 

Evans : Thomas Cwmanne [/S'., 1912]. 

Earey ! Cyril Arthur [ S ,, 1909]. 

Eilkins : Edwin William [ S ., 1913]. 

Einoham : Edward 1910], Colchester. 

Garrett : Sidney Colston [&., 1911], Hove. 

Gask : John Harold [/8., 1904], Bournemouth. 

Grant: James Lindsay [Special Examination 1918], 
Northenden, Cheshire. 

Gray : Andrew [S., 1915], Hertford. 

Harrison : Harry St. John [/S'., 1914]. 

Hays : John Wilson [ S ., 1905], Wingate, co. Durham, 
Healey : Erancis Hurst [iS^., 1905], Bradford. 

Hendry : Morrison f^., 1913], Aberdeen. 

Holden ; William [j§., 1910], Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 
Horsburgh : Arthur Lindsay [/S'., 1912], Earnborough. 
Howoroft : Gilbert Burdett [/S'., 1913], Oldham. 
Hudson : Philip Sidney [S,, 1917], 

Hutton : ArthuiI James Scott [S., 1918], Edinburgh. 
Jambs : Charles Holloway [/S., 1912]. 

Key : William Donald [/S'., 1914]. 

Knight ; Shirley [/S., 1913]. 

Lavender : Ernest (Clifford [/S',, 1913], Walsall. 
Lidbetter : Hubert [/S'., 1905], Coohermouth. 

Lister : Harold Alfred [S., 1912], Shrewsbury, 

Lone ; Reginald Wilcox [/8,, 1911], 

Maogbegor : John Eric Miers [/S'., 1918]. 

MoLachlan : Charles [/8., 1910, Final Exam. 1918], 
McLean : George [/Sf., 1911], Portmadoc, N. Wales. 
Maddox ; Erank Mobball [Special Examination 1918], 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mullins : Geoffrey Thomas [S., 1914]. 

Rapier : Jambs [S., 1916], Port of Menteith. 

Parkin : William Gordon [/S'., 1913], Johannesburg. 
Parnacott ; Horace Walter [/S., 1906]. 

Philp : Arthur Thomas [/Sf., 1915], Bosoastle. 

Platts : Percy Oates [/S'., 1908], Wakefield. 

Prbstwioh : Ernest, M.A. [S., 1912], Leigh, Lancs. 
Ratcliff ; Ebbd [^.,1910], Bamford, 

Roberts: Evan Wendell [S., 1914, i" '.'‘t • ■ *.■ ' 
1918], Swansea. 

Rowntree : Colin [S., 1911], 

Samuels : Edw. Percy Proctor [/Sf., 1907], Llanfair- 
fechan. 

Saxon : Erederiok Charles [S., 1913], Rochdale. 
Shoosmith : Arthur Gordon [/§., 1908], Bournemouth. 
SoissoNS : Louis Emannubl Jean Guy de Savoie 
Oarignan de [/Sf., 1913], 


Stevenson : Raymond Croisdalb [/S'., 1918, Special War 
Exam.}. 

Thomson : John Stewart [/Sf., 1914]. 

Tomlinson : Lawrence Digby [/S'., 1913], Essex. 

Tubbs : Grahams Burnell [/S'., 1917, Fined Exam. 1918]. 
Vernon ; George [Special}. 

Wallace : Robert Stuart [;Sf., 1913]. 

Whitehead : Percy [/S'., 1912], Oldham. 

Willson : Ernest [/S'., 1911, Final Exam. 1914], Black- 
bum. 

The nomination as Hon. Fellow of Lord Leverhulme 
[Hon. A.} was announced. 

It was announced that the following Students serving 
with H.M. Forces who, being duly qualified, had availed 
themselves of the special concessions announced in the 
J OURNAL for March 1918 had been nominated forelection : — 
As Associates (8) : Walter James Brown [/Sf., 1912] ; 
Reginald Rayner Christien [S., 1906] ; Frank Clemes 
[/Sf., 1911] ; George Alan Fortesoue [S., 1918] ; Joseph 
Rashbrooke Keylo [/S’., 1914], Birmingham ; Alec Ia>wo 
M acmillan [S., 1909], Southport; Arthur Rylatt [S., 
1911], Hull ; Ronald Victor Taylor [/Sf., 1911], Southport. 

The President, having read a Paper dealing with the 
unsatisfactory state of the law relating to the acquisition 
of light, and read also the terms of a proposed Bill to 
amend the law, went on to move, in accordance with 
notice, that the Council be authorised to take such steps 
as may be possible to secure the passing of the Bill into 
law as early as could be arranged. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Walter Cave [F.]. 

An amendment by Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], seconded 
by Mr. E. J, S idgrovc [F.], thht the draft Bill be referred 
back to the Council for the insertion of a clause for the 
setting up of a tribunal on the lines of the Dean of Guild 
Court, Scotland, was eventually withdrawn on the Presi- 
dent giving the assurance that when the Bill was passed 
further steps in the direction suggested by Mr, Joseph 
should be taken. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The Meeting rose at 6.16 p.m. 


At the Fourth General Meeting of the Session 1918-19, 
held Monday, 16th December 1918, at 5 p.m. — Present : 
Mr. S. PerMns Pick, Past Vice-President, in tho Chair ; 
22 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council), 13 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Counoih, 3 Licentiates, 
and a few visitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 
2nd December 1918 having been taken as read were 
signed as correct. ^ , 

It was announced that since the lost meeting intimation 
had been received that the follovxdng members had been 
killed in action Lieut. Bernard Richard Penderel- 
Brodhurst, Royal Engineers, Student ; 2nd IJcut, Thomas 
Jenkinson Waller, Student ; 2nd Lieut. Philip Knight, 
Student; Capt. John Arthur Mettham, Royal Blngineers, 
Licentiate ; and it was Resolved that the deepest regrets 
of the Institute for the loss of these gallant young omceirs 
be entered on the Minutes, and that a message expressive 
of members’ sincerest sympathy be communicated to 
their nearest relatives. The decease was also announced 
of Mr. Alfred Gladding, Associate, elected 1893. 

A paper entitled “’Housing: The Architect’s Contri- 
bution ” having been read by Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.], 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Wm. Dunn 
[F.], seconded by Mr. S. Bridgman Russell [F.], a Vote 
of Thanks was passed by acclamation to the author and 
briefly responded to. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 7 p.m. 


^At the Fifth General Meeting of the Session 1918-19, 
held Monday, 6th January 1919, at 6.30.^ — Present : 
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Mr. Henry T. Hare, Pri/Mdcnl^ in the Chair; the Hon. 
Secretaiy, 12 members of the Council, and other mem- 
bers — the Minutes of the meeting held 16th December 
19 L 8 were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Matthew Garbutt, FdloWt and referred to his long and 
valuable services to the Institute, it was Resolved that 
the Institute’s deepest regrets at his untimely demise be 
recorded on the Minutes, and that a message of members’ 
since rest sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his 
mother and sisters. 

The decease was also announced of Richard Glazier, of 
Manchester, Associata, elected 1891 ; Thomas Wonnacott, 
elected Associate 1870, Fellow 1876, placed on list of 
Retired Eellows in 1902 ; William Venn Gough, Associate, 
elected 1872, Fellow 1906 ; and Charles Petwood Carter, 
Associate, elected 1905. 

The following were elected by show of hands t 

As Hon Fellow. 

Leveehttlme, Loed, The Right Hoh. William Hesketh 
Levek, Hon. AsuOiiaU, 

As Associates (8). 

n'he ^re witli His Majesty^s Forces, and, being Students 

and iliily ■luaihk-d, I'.aw availed themselves of the concessions granted 
10 so <( r\iiig i,--o 8pecialJR.egulations,JotJRKAL for March 1918).! 

Beowh ; 'Walter James [S., 1912], 

Chris riEN : Reoikald Rayeer [8., 1905], 

Clemes : Frank [8., 1911]. 

Foriescite : Georue Alan [8., 191S]. 

Keyle : JosEra Rashbrooke [.S'., 1914]. 

Macmillan : Alec Lowe [S., 1909], 

Bylatt : Arthttb [iS., 1911]. 

Taylor: Ronald Victor [S., 1011]. 

In view of the recent cancellation by the Government 
of the regulation requiring licences to build, Mr. Delissa 
doseph [F.J, with the consent of the meeting, withdrew'' 
the resolution of which he had given notice requesting the 
Council to arrange for a representative delegation to wait 
upon the Minister of Recronstruction and place before him 
the arguments for l^he speedy removal of the restrictions on 
building. 

Mr. llernard Bicksce fF.l having referred to the re- 
striction which still existed upon ^ ---tv.- r/ 

bricks beyond a certain number, the V: ■ .i --i 

the Council would consider what stops could be taken to 
get the restriction removed. 

The President announced that the Council had in con- 
templation the erection at the Institute of a War Memorial 
to members who had fallen in the Great War, and that a 
further notification would be made when the matter had 
been fully considered. 

The piocecdings terminated at 6 p.m. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows i)r<>- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished as working 
drawings. LeUerintj on all drawings must he of a clear, 
scholarly, and nnn-ffected character. 

Subject XLlIl. 

{a) A Monumental Bridge forming the entrance to a 
towm, over a narroiv river. 40 feet span. Roadway, 15 feet 
above w'ater. 

Drawings. — Plan, elevation, and cross section to J-inch 
scale, and details full size. 

(b) A Public Hall, 60 feet by 35 feet, with all requisite 
lobbies and retiring rooms, on a site 100 feet square. 

Drawings . — Plan and two sections to J-inch scale, with 
details to 1-inch scale, and some mouldings full size. 

Subject XLIV. 

(a) An Institute in a Country Town. — Clubrooms, 
50 by 28, for men and boys, with kitchen bet^veen and a 
hall, 70 by 32, for entertainments, &c. Site runs through 
from one street to another. 

Drawings . — Plan {or plans if more than one floor), 
elevation and section to J-inch scale, with elevation of a 
portion to J-inch scale. 

{h) A Bank in the High Street of a Provincial 
Town, — Frontage, 24 feet. Above the bank living accom- 
modation for the manager. 

Drawings . — Plans of all floors and section to J-inch 
scale, also elevation to J-inch scale. 


Subject XLV. 

(a) A Semi-detached Dwelling House on a site 
30 feet wide by 150 feet deep ; three reception rooms and 
five bedrooms. 

Drawings . — Block plan to tV -inch scale ; plans, elevation 
and section to J-inch scale, and portion of elevation to 
J-inch scale. 

(b) A Cottage Hospital. 

Drawings. — Plans, section and elevation to J-inch scale,' 
"With detail of poi'tion of elevation to J-inch scale. 


United Kingdom 

Johannesburg 

Melbourne 

vSydney 

Toronto 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1919. 

Subj. XLIII. Subj. XLIV. Subj. XLV. 


28fch Feb. 
30th April 
31st May 
31st May 
31st Mar. 


30 th April 
30th June 
31st July 
31st July 
31st May 


30th June, 
31st Aug. 
30th Sept. 
30tb Sept. 
31st Jul V 


NOTICES. 

THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session 1918-19 will be held Monday, 3rd February, 
at 5 p.in. for the following purposes : — 


The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 

InstrvcHons to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, Wb, 
on or before the dates specified below, 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by Jiim. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may piofit by advice. 


. To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 20th January ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election; to an- 
nounce the names of candidates for membership. 

To announce the name of the person the Council propose 
to submit to His Majesty as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the current year. 

To read the following Paper : — 

HOW TO OBTAIN A WATER SUPPLY IN THE 
ABSENCE OF SPRINGS, RIVERS AND RAIN. 
By George Hubbard, F.S.A. 


Applications for election have been received from the 
undermentioned gentlemen. Notice of any objection or 
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other cominunioation respecting them nmst be sent to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., for submission to the Council prior to 
Monday, the I7th February. 

As Fellows. 

Morley : Eric, F.S.I. [A., 1909], 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford, and 14 Park Brive, Bradford. 

Proposers : Rowland Plurnbe, Henry Perkin, W. J. 
Morley, 

SWARBRICK : John [A., 1902], 30 St. Ann Street, Man- 
chester, and Bunluee, Moorfield Road, West Bidsbury. 

Proposers : Paul Ogden, John B. Gass, Joseph 
Swarbrick. 

TuawELL : Sydney [4., 1911], Cheam House, Exeter 
Road, Bournemouth, ahd Pilgrim House, Lymington, 
Hants. 

Proposers : Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Herbert Wig- 
gles worth, J. H. Brewerton. 

Tyrwhitt : Thomas [A., 1900], 3 Arundel Street, W.O,, 
and 3 Pilgrims Lane, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Proposers ; Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and the Council. 

The following have passed the Licentiates’ Examination : 
Allen : George Pemberton, 2 Pemberley Avenue, Bed- 
ford, and The Queen’s Eng!nror;7ig Works, Bedford. 

.' Fred. W. ilnni, Ci a-!c« J. Blomfield, 
and John Hudson. 

Coleridge : tloHN Bxtke, 14 North Audley Street, W., and 
Radnor Lodge, Radnor Place, W. 

Proposers : Walter Cave, Horace Farquharson, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. 

Fobrest : George Topham, County Offices, Chelmsford, 
and Middlefield, Hatfield Peveril, Essex. 

Proposers : Beresford Fite, Brook Kitchin, H. G. 
Crothall. 

Hodgson : Arthur Nicholas Whitfield. 9 High Street, 
Windermere. 

Proposers : Stephen Shaw, John F. Curwen, and 
S. B. Russell. 

Williamson : Walter, Town Hall, Bradford, and Dun- 
canville, Toiler Lane, Bradford. 

Proposers: F. E. Pearce Edwards, W. J. Morley, 
Henry T. Hare. 

As Hon. Corresponding Member. 

Krug ; George Henry, Santo Paulo, Brazil, Architect 
for the Cathedral of Santo Paulo and Professor of 
Architecture unde l the State Government. 

Proposers : Barry Parker, Raymond Unwin, S. B. 
Russell. 

As Associates. 

[Th. ■■ ■ .“.rvtug, or have serv'ed, with the Forces, and, 

being . s ' : ’ s availed themselves of the temporary conces- 
sions . ■■ -■ ■ ■ (see Special llegulatlons, Journal for March 

1918),J 

Alison : Walter [S., 1912], The Croft, Bysart, Fife, 

Proposers : James Lochhead, John Watson, John 
Wilson. 

Beech : Frederick William [^S., 1908], 2 Matford Ter- 
race, Mount Radford, Exeter. 

Proposers : .James Crocker and the Council. 

Bennett : Gwyn [8.^ 1910], 2 Pelham Road, Gravesend. 

Proposers : T. Edwin Cooper, H. B. Searlea-Wood, 

S. B. Adshead. 

Broadhead : Frank Arthur [*9., 1911], 42 Plains Road, 
Mapperley, Nottingham. 

Proposers : A. Ernest Heazell, H. G. Watkins, 
Ernest R. Sutton. ^ 

Bruce: John Clayton Colxjngwood [*9., 1013], Hill- 
crest, Whitby, Yorks. 

Proposers : Robt. Atkinson, Henry M. Fletcher, 
Herbert Wigglesworth. 

Cameron : Robert Hunter [8>, 1913], c/o Miss Camp- 
bell, 40 Airlie Gardens, Hyndland, Glasgow. 

Proposers : Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A., Frank 

T. Verity, A, G. R. Mackenzie. 


Oakt ub Lafontaine: H. P. L. [S., lOU], 33 I)e Vere 
Gardens, W.8. 

Proposers: Reginald Blomfield, R.A„ E. Guy 
Bawber, Charles E. Bateman. 

Cash : Herbert William [8., 1910], 7 Connaught Road, 
Harlesden, N.W.IO. 

Proposers:] John Cash, E. A. Rigkards, H. V. 
Lanchester. 

Clare: Alfred Douglas [>9,, 1913]. 118 Palatine Road, 
West Bidsbury, Manchester. 

Proposers : John James Joass, T. Edwin Cooper, 
Mervyn E. Macartney. 

Coleridge: Paul Humphrey IS,, 1910], 14' North 
Audley Street, W. 

Proposers: Horace Farquharson, Charles J. Blom- 
field, and the Council. 

Currie : John Kirkwood r^., 1918], 75 Onslow Gardens, 
Mus well Hill, N. 10. 

Proposers : David Barclay Niven, Herbert Wiggles- 
worth, Arthur Clyne. 

Berry: Douglas Charles Lawpord 1917], North 
Bank, Oakleigh Park, N. “ ' , 

Proposers : Roht. Atkinson, Chas. E, Varndell, 
Henry M. Fletcher. 

Edwards : Arthur Trystan, M.A.Oxon. f<9., 1915], 
Courtland House, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Proposers : A, E. Richardson, Reginald Blomfield, 

E. A., and the Council. 

Edwards; John Ralph [8„ 1912], 9 Clarendon Road, 
Rediand, Bristol. 

Proposers: Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., George H. 
Oatley, Alfred B. Yeates. 

Gill: Maurice Bernard [a 9., 1913], 12 Lakeside Road, 
Palmer-' Green, N.13. 

Proposers : Walter R. Jaggard and the Council. 
Glencross ; Leslie Harold [Special War Examination], 

9 Rupert Road, Bedford Park, W. 

Proposers : David Barclay Niven, Raymond Unwin, 
S. B. Russell. 

Gray : George Hall [<9., 1912], “ Belmont,” Preston 
Avenue, North Sliields, 

Proposers : Thomas E. Milburn, Arthur B. Plum- 
mer, Geo. T. Brown. 

Harkess : William [^9,, 1912], Bourton, Dorset. 

Proposers : W. A. Forsyth, W. H. Harrison, W. B. 
Cress well. 

Harwood ; Arnold William 19111 Eckington, Up- 
hill Road, Mill Hill, N.W,7. ‘ ^ ^ 

Proposers: James Ransome, Banister . Fletcher, 

F. Hammond. 

Haseldine ; Cyril Frank William [*9., 1913], 2 Bram- 
cote Road, Becston, Notts, 

Proposers : A. N. Bromley, H. G. Watkins, Robt, 
Evans. 

Head; George Leslie r^., 1912], 65 Marlborough Man- 
sions, N.W.L 

Proposers : John Hudson, Henry T. Hare, and the 
Council, 

Hill : Henry Houghton, B.A. [8,, 1905], 22 George's 
Street, Cork. 

Proposers : C. H. Reilly, Albert E. Murray, Samuel 
F. Hynes. 

Hubbard: Harry [*9., 1914], 11 Queen Square, Glas- 
gow, S. 

Proposers : John Wat.son, John Keppie, Wm. B. 
Whitie. 

I^AWSON : Edwin Maddison [Special War Examination], 
Fairfield, 2 Ivanhoe Terrace, Chester-le-Sti'cet, co. 
Durham. 

Proposers : R. Burns Dick, John Cackett, Robeid 
Atkinson, 

Lawson : John Scotp [^9., 1913], 1 Cattle Blair Park, Bun* 
fermline, Fife, N.B. 

Proposers ; Beresfoni Pite, Jno. Watson, Jas C* 
Wynnes. 
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LbadAlM : Evelyn Grahame Seaton [S,, 1913], 25 Nevern 
Sq.uare, S.W.5. 

Proposers : W, H. Woodroffe, Herbert Baker, aud 
tlie Council. 

Leahy : William James [S., 1909], 22 Ulleawater Road, 
Southgate, N.14. 

Proposers ; Pereival M. Fraser, Edward A. Hunt, 
W. Henry White. 

Lloyd : At, beet Peregrine [5., 1914], 6 The Promenade, 
Swansea. 

Proposers : Glendinning Moxham, Charles T. 
Ruthen, Walter Pott. 

May ; Thomas William Vivian [jS., 1914], 24 Gladwell 
Road, Hornsey, N.8. 

Proposers : Walter Pott, Sir Henry Tanner, C.B,, 
James Ransome. 

Middleton : Vibbrt [8,, 1903], 35 Park Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Proposers : Arthur B. Plummer, Chas. S. Brrington, 
and the Council. 

PiTB : Ion Bereseorb, B.A. [^3., 1914], 5 Rudall Crescent, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Proposers : Berosford Pite, W, R. Lethaby, William 

A. Pite. 

Rtohley : Norman [8,, 1918], The Vicarage, Percy Main, 
Northumberland. 

Proposers : W. Rush worth, Fredk. Willey, Arthur 

B. Plummer. 

Robinson : Norgrove Stuart [j 3., 1912], The Beeches, 
Hundleby, Spilsby, Lines. 

Proposed by the Council. 

Rose ; George Alerbd [S'.,1913], Crayleigh, 54 Kings 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

Proposers : R. J. Thomson and the Council. 

Rowntree : Bottglas Woodvillb [8., 1908], 11 Ham- 
mersmith Terrace, W.6. 

Proposers : Charles Spooner, S. B. Adshead, Fred 
Rowntree. 

Ruthen : Ernest Sidney [Special War Examination], 64 
Croftdown Road, N.W.5. 

Proposers / E. Vincent Harris and the Council. 

Sacbe : Lester Howard [^3., 1914], East Hanningfield, 
Chelmsford, 

Proposers / Wykeham Chancellor, Arnold Mitchell, 
and the Council. 

Saunders : Bernard Robertson [j 3., 1913], 13 Vernon 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Proposers r F. Barry Peacock, Ernest 0, Bewlay, 
Samuel N. Cooke. 

Skelding ; Percy 1912], 9 Lookleaze Road, Horfield, 
Bristol. 

Proposed by tho Council. 

Skinner : Mahtin [S., 1902], Laleham Cottage, Walton- 
on-Thames, 

Proposers i J. S. Alder, H, P. Burke Bowning, 0. 
Wontner Smith. 

Slater ; Martin Johns [8., 1912], Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Proposers y G. Sal way Niool, J, Coulson Niool, 
James A. Swan. 

Smith : Charles William [<3., 1915], 143 Chesterton Road, 
Cambridge. 

Proposers : T. B. Atkinson, Edward S. Prior, A. R. A., 
A. Paul MacAlister. 

Spenoe : Andrew Tbbbutt [8., 1912], 54 West Side, 
Clapham Common, S.W. 

Proposers : John 0. T, Murray, Bemsford Pite, 
H. W. Hetherington Palmer. 

Stephens; Herbert Stanley [8,, 1913], 139 Siege 
Battery, B.E.F., France. 

Proposers : Sir Aston Webb, Betmar Blow, and 
tho Council. 

Tunnard : Hy. Bartholomew [8,, 1914], c/o. W. A. 
Pite, Esq., 116 Jermyn Street, S.W.l. 

Proposers : William A. Pite, E. Ciiy Bawber, 
Beresford Pite. 


White : Theodore Francis Hanseord [8,, 1913], 35 
Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Proposers : W. Henry White, Beresford Pite, John 
Murray. 

Wiggins; John Stanley [8,, 1913], 11 College Gardens, 
King’s Cliff, Brighton. 

Proposers : E. C. P. Monson and the Council. 

Willis : William Elia [S,, 1908], Banyderi, Pentre, 
South Wales. 

Proposers r E. M. Bruce Vaughan, John H, 
Phillips, Harry Teather. 

WooDROEEE ; Norman Frederic [j 3., 1911], 2 Rutland 
House, Marloes Road, Kensington, W.8. 

Proposers : W. Campbell Jones, W. H. Woodroffe, 
George Hubbard. 


Competition for Laying-out the Pineapple and Fordhouse 
Farm Estates for the Birmingham Corporation. 

The Competitions Oommitteo of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects request Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute not to take part in the above Competition until 
a further announcement is made that the Conditions have 
been brought into conformity with the Institute Regu- 
lations. 


Subscriptions of Members on Service. 

On the recommendation of the Finance and.House Com- 
mittee the Council have resolved that Members and Licen- 
tiates serving with H.M.’s Forces will be required to pay 
half the amount of their subscriptions and contributions 
for the current year from the 24th June next. 


Sessional Meetings : Prospective Arrangements. 

3rd P^riCary , — Paper by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. ; 
** How to Obtain a Water Supply in the Absence of Springs, 
Rivers, and Rain.” 

VliTi February. — Pajier by Mr. Herbert T. BucMand : 
“ Factory Buildings, with special reference to the Welfare 
of the Worker.” 

3rd March. — Busk - '." M-rt-nar p.nd Election of Royal 
Gold Medallist ; the R d '■‘i* Professional Charges. 

10th March. — General discussion on Professional Prob- 
lems of the mo ment. 

nth March. — Paper by Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E. ; 
** War Factories and Sheds : their Construction and 
Adaptation to Future Needs.” 

Slaf March. — Paper by Captain Rimmer, A.M.Inst..0.B., 
Barrister-at-Law : “ Legal Biffioulties in the Adminis- 
tration of Building Contracts.” 

14;/i April. — Paper by Major Edward P. Warren : An 
Architect’s War Exj^riences in France and the Balkans.” 

Zth May. — Annual General Meeting. 

lOlh May. — ^Paper by Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle (of 
New York) on “ American Railway Stations.” 

2nd June. — Business Meeting. 

23rd June. — ^Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. 


Housing of the Working Classes. 

Now Ready. 

Cottage Designs awarded Premiums in the Competitions 
conducted by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
with the concurrence of the Local Government Board. 

Copies are on sale at the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
price 5^. net ; post free, 5s. 6d. Booksellers are supplied 
by B. T. Batstord, 04 High Holborn, AV.G. 




White House, Great Chart, Kent. 

THE MAKING HABITABLE OF OLD DWELLINGS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

By M. H. Baillib-Scott. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th January, 1919. 

B y making habitable ” I understand that we are to mean something more than the fulfilment 
of material needs and are to suppose some intelligent appreciation of the qualities of the building 
art on the part of the occupants. And what do we mean exactly by old dwellings ? May 
I not take it that we use the term in a sense distinctly Pickwickian ? — the special meardng which 
architects convey when they talk about old work ” in which the mere passage of time is in itself 
quite a negligible quantity. In old work we chiefly, I think, consider a certain aesthetic rightness and 
beauty expressed in practical ways which as a method of expression in building was gradually done to 
death in the early part of the nineteenth century, and which we have been struggling to recapture 
again ever since with, so far, small success. Indeed, whatever isolated architects may have achieved 
in odd corners, it must be confessed that the gradual trend of house building has gone from bad to worse 
up to the present time. We used to think that there could not be much worse building than the mid- 
Victorian houses until the artistic villa arose in our midst and showed us our mistake. And now to 
such a state have we come that any man who has any “ house sense/* if I may coin the term, may 
consider himself fortunate if he can find for himself a dwelling which is not absolutely revolting to all 
liis instincts. It is perhaps fortunate in these circumstances that so many people have not developed 
the ‘‘ house sense/’ and so are quite pleased with their highly artistic residences. But the curious 
i‘esult of this disappearance of tlie building art at the approach of our modern civilisation is that in 
dealing with old buildings in these days we find ourselves in a position which has probably never 
occurred in the world before. In former times it was quite a simple affair. The builders of the^day 
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made tlieir alterations and additions in the manner of the day with ruthless disregard of the older 
The latest and most up-to-date ideas seemed to have been always considered the best, and 
the old builders destroyed and obscured old features because they knew, or thought they knew, that 
they could do better. And J?o we often find old houses which are pocket editions of the histories of the 
past. The modern wing is usually a blot, the Victorian addition is depressiixg, the Georgian and Queen 
Amie work impresses us with its scholarly diction and good grammar, but it is not till we get back to the 
work of the earlier builders that our hearts are touched and thrilled by the strange charm of the building 
art as then practised. This being so, w^e cannot, like the builders of the past, make our modern con- 
tribution to the o\l house without fear and tembling. The best wt. can do is to sit at the feet of the 
old builders and try to build as they did. To attempt to account for this humiliating state of affairs 
would lead me too far away from the subject in hand. I can only say that, in my view, building as 
an art differs from other arts mainly in this— -that it is the expression not of an individual but of the 
, community as a whole, and so the badness of normal modem building seems to indicate something 
radically wrong in the modern social system w^hich secretes it. Building, indeed, like the fever chart 
of a patient, automatically and remorselessly records the condition of the social state, and \ve can only 
really obtain any good luiilding again as a normal national expression when the conditions of jihe social 
state are changed and the state of our national health improved. In the meantime we architects must 
do the best w^e can in the world as we find it. Perhaps the best we can do in dealing with an old building 
is absolutely to efface ourselves and to let no modem note disturb the harmony of the old work. But 
before proceeding further with the consideration of this philosophical aspect of the question it will 
perhaps be more useful to deal with certain practical matters which arise in making old dwellizigs 
habitable. 

If I do not enlarge in detail on practical questions it is because in addressing architects I feel I can 
say little that is not commonly known to us all and covered by our routine methods. I suppose the 
one outstanding practical defect in old buildings- from the modem point of view is the absence of a 
damp-proof course, or, indeed, of any attempt to cut off the building from the ground on which it 
was built. I have heard it argued that there is a certain virtue in the contact with Mother Earth, 
magnetic currents on which the healing powers of mud baths depend, etc.— I dare say some of our 
soldiers returning from France might have something to say about that— and in our modern practice 
we not only ask for damp-proof courses in our walls but for a continuous bed of concrete under the 
whole floor area of a house. The first thing, then, that we have to consider in making an old house 
habitable is the prevention of damp rising from the ground through walls and floors. It is, of course, 
possible, though somewhat expensive, to insert a damp-proof course in an old wall. But I think if 
all soil is removed from the sides of the walls and air drains introduced, so that only the actual sole 
of the footing is in contact with ground, and if the site itself is likewise well drained, the absence of 
the damp-proof course will be scarcely felt. If, in addition to this, the ground flooring is taken up and 
a bed of concrete laid under it the question of damp rising from the ground will be effectually disposed 
of. If we next consider the question of damp penetrating walls it may, I think, be taken as a general 
axiom that it is generally best to stop this outside the building. One is often disposed to allow the 
damp to penetrate a wall and stop it from shoving indoors by plastering on battens, but it always 
seems more satisfactory to keep it outside altogether. Thus, in the case of old half-timber work, 
which was only 4 inches thick, in an old Kentish house in an exposed position, I used the old method 
of hanging the exterior face of it with tiles — not in the usual mechanical modern way but with such 
irregukirities as naturally occur when the workman does not deliberately spoil his work by taking 
endless pains to make it appear as if it were done by a machine. Then it became possible to let the 
half-timber work sliow inside the rooms, and when in doubt I always feel inclined to take care of the 
inside of a house, and to some extent to allow the exterior to take care of itself. For I think we are 
too often apt to fall into the error of thinking of the exterior of a house as a thing by itself to be com- 
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posed and arranged on aesthetic principles, whereas I believe perhaps the most vital quality the exterior 
of a building possesses is a kind of unconscious sincerity as the resultant of a conception which has 
mainly been concerned with the interior. And thus the pleasure we derive from looking at the exterior 
is something more than a shallow appreciation of superficial things, but consists rather in the hints 
it conveys to us of inward beauties. 

In dealing with old stone walls which are damp I have a great belief in external colour wash, 
mixed with Eussian tallow. This gives a waterproof coat which still displays the characteristic 
texture of the stone with all its varied planes slightly softened so that yon get a bit of sky reflected 
from one plane and a bit of grass from another. I have seen cottages on the West Coast entirely 
colour-washed — slate roof and all — some white, some pink, and others buff or deep orange, with 
excellent effect, both practically and artistically. If cement is used or rough-cast the characteristic 
texture of the stone walling is lost. In all such matters it seems to me the architect should try to find 
a way of reconciling use and beauty. In the work of the old builders we constantly find methods of 
workmanship which please us, partly because they are so sensible and practicahand partly because 
they are beautiful. And this land of practical beauty always seems to me the essential thing in 
I)uilding. It is no use telling me that if a thing is fitted for its purpose it is beautiful. If instead of 
C(,)lour- washing an old stone wall we had cemented it over to a nice level surface ruled over with lines 
to represent joints, it would answer the purpose well enough, but all the beauty and interest of the 
wall would be lost. One does not object to practical and scientific ways of doing things. We are 
))Ound to be practical, but w^e must be something more unless building is to sink into what Carlyle 
called a mere beaverism. And so, when practical merits are claimed for ugly methods we must urge 
that the problem is only half solved, and that the worser half. Such work is not worthy of human 
beings, but only of beavers. Like Oliver Twist, w^e ask for more. 

In the case of brickwork which is ahsorljent, linseed oil applied externally wluui the wall is dry will 
fill up the pores, and in most cases this is preferable to silicate compositions, which p ovide only a 
perishable outer skin. Having made our floors dry and our walls clry, I need not trouble you with any 
further “ wrinkles” as to the roof, any defects in which will yield to the routine methods of the text- 
books. 

The next practical matter which claims our attention is that of sanitation. Many old houses, 
especially those which have come down in the world, and have been cut up into tenements, require 
considerable cleansing. In such cases floors should be taken up and all the hidden spaces of the house 
completely cleansed and disinfected. It is in applying this process that treasure-trove may Ije hoped 
for. In a recent case, besides several coins, the whole space between the joists was found full of 
walnut shells, whether used as deafening or carried there by rats I cannot say, and in the midst of 
these was discovered the record of a grim tragedy — ^the skeleton of a rat about a yard in front of the 
skeleton of a cat, w^hich had apparently in the ardour of the chase cut off the retreat of the rat only 
by wedging itself immovably between the joists. 

Then there is the question of smoky chimneys, and their cure, and the desire to preserve the old 
open* fire-places without discomfort. These can only be dealt with usually by a process of trial and 
error. In one old ingle I recently saw an old tin bucket with the bottom knocked out h\ing up in the 
chimney. The owner assured me that wLen he removed this the fire smoked. In an old house in Kent 
recently restored there was a great ingle fireplace with open chimney which never smoked. I believe 
this was largely due to the fact that the whole of the back of the ingle sloped gradually backwards, 
so that as the air which fed the fire struck the back of the recess it was at once deflected upwards. 
Nowadays we like to slope the back of our fireplaces forwards to preserve the heat, with the result 
that we preserve the smoke as well. 

In the artificial heating of old houses with such open fireplaces a warm air system will often 
be found preferable to the use of radiators. This does not answer very well if there is a very extensive 
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ground plan^biit otlierwiBo if you bring in the cold air supply in the basement and moderately heat it 
by passing over the furnace there, and then ta-ke it in channels to gratings in the lioor, it forms a supply 
of 'air to the hrepkices which helps the draught up the chimney and incidentally relieves the strain 
caused by the pull of the fire on the house generally, and so tends to eliminate cold draughts: As 
gratings are only required in the floor one is relieved of the problem of disguising the radiators. 

In dealing with a house -which comprises a succession of different periods I daresay we shall not be 
over anxious to preserve the Victorian work. But often we may find Georgian work covering up 
earlier Tudor features, and in such a case I think the treatment will largely depend on the relative 
interest of the particular work, for no definite rule or principle can be formulated. At any rate, we 
shall be right in preserving the later work in preference to any conjectural reproduction of the earlier 
features. I can recall more than one example of good old seventeenth-century fronts replaced by 
what the old Tudor fronts were suqyfosed to have been like, with the result that the whole effect is 
that of a Wardour Street fake. This word “ fake ” has an unpleasant sound, but in spite of that I 
want to attempt a defence of what I call judicious and intelligent faking in dealing with buildings. 

Let me take first the case of a piece of old oak furniture. What do we admire about it ? I 
don’t suppose we care much whether it was made yesterday or five hundred years ago. Apart from 
the design we appreciate mainly the quality of the workmanship, which has succeeded in expressing 
the character of the oak and also the quahty of the tone which has arrived as the result of many years 
of wear. There is one rule in art which I always swear by. It is Browning’s saying, You may do 
anything you Zifee.” And so, I think, if you hke that tone of the oak and that character of the work- 
manship you are entitled to try and obtain it in new work. 

To take another example. I dare say you may remember a drink some of us used to enjoy before 
the war, I refer to Scotch whisky. In order to make it palatable it must be kept for five or ten 
years. If we suppose an invention which would give the requisite change in the whisky without 
this passage of time, I imagine we should not hesitate to use it. We should not be accused in doing so 
of faking the antique. And I think the artificial production of the beauties of old work are equally 
justified. . ' 

The methods used by the modem faker are very much the same as those used by many painters 
of pictures. Both are aiming at quality of tone, and both will on occasion put on a wash of colour, 
rub it out again, and then repeat the process to obtain the desired quality. Needless to say there is 
a bad land of faking which fails to achieve its aims, but when faking is well and intelligently done 
I think it justifies itself. I never can understand why in adding, say, to a Tudor house we should 
merely copy the features of the old work in modern cast-iron, machine-made workmanship. We 
ought surely to go to the heart of the matter while we are about it, and this is' much more a mattei* 
of character in workmanship than anything else — I'eal home-made work, without a hint of the 
machine about it. 

I remember once adding a new room to an old house, which it -was generally believed by Iho 
local residents we were going to spoil. One of these on being received in the new room looked around 
and exclaimed, “ Well, at any rate, you haven’t spoilt this dear old room.” It was actually all brand- 
new, but there was really no intention to deceive. The aim was to achieve certain qualities of tone 
and workmanship belonging to old work, and, after all, when it was done does not seem to matter 
very much. I do not think it ever does really matter. It seems to me that in the consideration of 
old work in these days we are apt to take extreme courses. Either we destroy some interesting 
building or else wt reverently preserve it as something too sacred for the human uses for wliich it was 
created. I like to see an old house ingeniously adapted to modern uses. I should hke to see Haddon 
Hall as a going concern instead of an interesting derelict. It would require careful handhng, but I 
think it could be done. Cowdray Castle, too, might well be built up again. 

The subject with which I have to deal includes the making habitable of old dwelhngs in town as 
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well as country, I must confess I am more interested in country building than in town building. 
In one sense it does not seem to matter much what you build in a modern town. There is nothing 
to spoil in a modern town. When a new frontage is put up, say in Oxford Street, we do not say 
Oxford Street is quite spoiled.’’ And if this is true of London what can be said of Manchester or 
Birmingham, and all the other ugly modern towns we have created ? These places are too dreadful 
to disfigmre or to beautify. But in the couptry it is different. There are old villages still, and beautiful 
country places still, that we ought not to spoil with officially approved cottages chopped up in blocks 
of four, like bars of soap. And yet, even in the town, there are still left little back streets of old 
Georgian houses which ought to be guarded and preserved against the modern town planner with his 
grandiose schemes. 

I do not know if I shall get any sympathy here for my disHke for the ideals of this latest portent 
of the times— the modern town planner. With true Prussian frightfulness he loves to hack his way 
through the little streets and make a colossal and interminable avenue of immense width, lined by build- 
ings adapted for the use of supermen. The pedestrian in such an avenue will find the mere crossing of 
the road a gigantic undertaking, and his progress will be punctuated by trees recurring with the regular 
persistence of a nightmare. As for me, I like to see to^¥ns constructed in the scale of a man of the 
usual size, with streets of reasonable width. And if I want to look at St. Paul’s I would rather come 
on it suddenly on turning a corner than have it at the end of a great vista. Vistas are well enougli, 
but they should be short ones, I think. It is much to be feared that our desire to commemorate our 
victory over the Prussian may lead us to express in building those very qualities we set ourselves to 
overcome in him. 

I suppose we all have our ideals of 'what a town should be. I myself do not want great avenues and 
ponderous and monumental buildings, but streets gay and bright and clean, with painted signs done 
by the best artists we have, and from this busy cheerful scene I should like to turn into a hinterland 
of quiet, dignified, restful squares, as at Gray’s Inn, for example ; the whole thing of a reasonable 
scale and without any colossal architecture. 

In the present congested state of London, which ^eems likely to continue, it seems a pity that 
some use cannot be made of many of those large Victorian houses in such streets as Gloucester Koad. 
If these were transformed into flats they would give a great deal of much needed accommodation. 
In such cases much may be done to camouflage the character of the structure by various devices — 
not only in structural alterations, but in amusing colour schemes and interesting furniture. 

In the treatment of Georgian houses in towns in these labour-saving days, we must either put in 
lifts and other modern conveniences or else substitute for the vertical disposition of the rooms a 
horizontal one — or, in other wwds, turn houses into flats. There still remain streets in London of 
fine houses of the Georgian period, which have now degenerated into slums, which might well be 
restored to their old dignity. Some of these in Westminster have already achieved a destiny far 
beyond their dreams, and so in some little back street that romantic (piality which consists in the 
conjunction of violently opposed incongruities may occasionally be noticed. From a little house 
from which one might naturally expect to see some ancient charlady emerge on a mission to the 
“ jug-and-bottle ” entrance of the public-house next door one may now occasionally observe an 
unexpected apparition from the world of fashion. 

Just as the modern world has so far failed utterly to supply us with little but vulgar furniture 
so that we are glad to obtain the household belongings which the humblest cottager once enjoyed, 
so, too, we gladly accept the old cottages in town and country in preference to anything that the 
modem world has to offer us. 

If the building art were still practised as it used to be there ought to he nothing tragic in the 
destruction of old buildings in town or country. The real tragedy consists not so much in the destruc- 
tion of the old as in the lamentable fact that we have lost the art of replacing it with something nearer 

H 
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to the heart’s desire. Building in these days, is practically a forgotten art, and is practised normally 
only as a brutal mechanical trade. The real qualities of buildings by which they acquire definite 
personalities consist mainly, I think, in an instructive sense of proportion combined with a charac- 
teristic technique in the handling of materials. Nowadays we substitute for this old work with all 
its subtle variations of line and surface nothing but a cast-iron monotony of deadly mechanical regu- 
larity. This ideal of mechanical regularity invades our conceptions with the insidiousness of a drug. 
I think we architects should draw as much as possible in free-hand, and even with charcoal on brown 
paper, to escape from the tyranny of the Tee-square, and in order to realise the characteristic qualities 
of hues and surfaces. The more mechanical methods may be endurable in the larger buildings, but 
variety and character of outline and surface are the very breath of hfe to the cottage. I suppose there 
are few of us who do not look forward with some dread to the forthcoming infl.ux of workmen’s dwelhngs . 
Few of these will be built by artists, and unless they are built by artists they will be a disfigurement to 
the country. Scientific and material ideals are well enough as far as they go, but building is and 
always must be essentially an art and must be practised wuth all the affectionate care which the artist 
gives to his work. Here is a description by Tennyson of some old cottages, if you will allow me, for 
this occasion only, like Silas Wegg, to drop into poetry : ■ * 

Here was one that, summer blancli’d. 

Was parcel bearded with the traveller’s joy, 

In autumn parcel ivy clad ; and here 
The warm blue breathings of a hidden hearth 
Broke from a bower of vine and honeysuckle ; 

One look’d all rose tree, and another wore 
A close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars ; 

This had a rosy sea of giUy flowers 

About it ; this a milky way on earth 

Like visions in the northern dreamer’s heavens, 

A lily-avenue climbing to the doors ; 

One almost to the martin-haunted eaves, 

A summer buried deep in hollyhocks ; 

Each, its own eharm. 

All that we should now sweep away at the smallest excuse in favour of a cottage with a sanitary 
dust-bin at the back doors. . Not that I would underestimate the importance of sanitation, only, 
I think, just now and then, we ought to lift our noses out of the drains and look up to the heavens. 
And in these days especially we ought to be careful not to condemn cottages which"might easily be made 
habitable. And more than that, every old cottage and every old house ought to be treasured as 
object lessons in the building art. 

Of all the tasks which fall to the lot of the architect I can conceive of nothing more delightful 
and interesting than the restoration of an old house. In the biulding of a new house one is so often 
surrounded by circumstances which are uninspiring and depressing. There is the featureless building 
plot, with perhaps some adjoining artistic villas. And since the aim of the artist in building should 
surely be to build in some -sort of harmonious relationsliip with surroundings, it is hard to say what 
is to be done in such a case. But with the old house aU these diificulties disappear. We have only 
to follow in the footsteps of the old builders and it seems almost impossible to go wrong because, lest 
we forget, the old house is always there to guide us. It is an object lesson for the workmen, showing 
exactly how the work should be done. We can point to a bit of old Tudor brickwork and tell our 
bricklayer to do work just like that. And then when we begin to investigate we become seekers for 
hidden treasure. Buried under modem plaster and wallpaper we may find panelling, we may even 
find tapestry. At least we are sure to find some old coins which have dropped between the boards 
of the old oak floors. And as we go on with the work we fall more and more under the spell of the old 
building and approach nearer to the heart of its mystery, and so with our minds steeped in its silent 
influences we begin to realise what building really is, and what it has meant, and may still mean, in 
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the adornment of the world in which we live. It is something so much more than a mere practical 
expediency. Rightly handled, it becomes a medium for the expression of great spiritual forces to 
mould and guide our lives. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE POEEGOING PAPEE. 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Member of Council, in the Chair. 


Mr. HEEBBET W. WILLS [/.] : I have very 
great pleasilre in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bailiie-Scott for his excellent paper. We are 
often told that it is a good thing to set our eves on 
what is unattainable, because, if even we cannot 
reach so high, we may arrive at what is a great 
improvement. 1 feel very much in that position 
concerning Mr. Baillie-Scott. He is not a member of 
this Institute, though the Institute would very much 
like to have him on its roil. In that sense, our wish 
seems to be unattainable. vStili, I think we are 
fortunate in the fact that he has this evening 
entered our doors for the first time in his life to read 
a paper to us. I am sure no one who has seen Mr. 
Baillie-Scott’s work and who has met him can fail to 
appreciate the fact that he has made a great con- 
tribution to the practice of building : I will not call 
it the practice of architecture because architecture is 
a term which Mr. Baillie-Scott emphatically dislikes, 
and, in a certain way, I can understand his feeling. 
Our lecturer referred — and not in altogether com- 
plimentary terms — to the present town-planning 
wave which is passing over the country. I must say 
I feel 'in great sympathy with what he said on that 
head. I am afraid we may get rather too much town 
planning than too little, and I hope that in the course 
of the next few years some of the grandiose schemes 
which have been put before us will have met a 
natural and painless death. 

Mr. EEANCIS HOOPEE [F,]: It is a great 
pleasure to me to have the opportunity of rising to 
support this vote of thanks. We thank Mr. Baillie- 
Scott for coming, but we also thank him for some- 
thing more. Either his own personality, or the title 
he has given to his paper, accounts for the presence 
among us of more ladies than I have seen here for a 
very long time, and, as a very respectful worshipper 
I may say we give them a very cordial welcome. I 
think this is a topic on which ladies can help archi- 
tects very much indeed, and the more interest taken 
by ladies — and their influence is now increasingly 
important — the better it will be, not only for archi- 
tects, hut for the community at large. Mr. Baillie- 
Scott, dealing with the matter first, as we should 
expect, as an artist, has touched upon various 
economic aspects. I do not know that the question 
of street alignment and wide streets comes directly 
within the limits of his title, but the subject he has 
dealt with is essentially an economic problem, and I 
venture to urge that it is also a national one. If, as 
all of us hope, the tremendous happenings of the j)ast 
four years are to have a marked influence on the 
history and the welfare of the community, then that 
community must be better housed than is the case at 
present ; and if any politician or other person can 
dream of rehousing the whole community, or all who 


at present are ill-housed, they have set themselves a 
problem which is as near impossible as any they 
could approach. But we all know there are a vast 
number of buildings which could be improved. 
Obviously, Mr. Baillie-Scott’s heart is in the country. 
Our hearts must have ached again and again when 
sketching or studying buildings from the outside, 
when we have tried to picture the inside. Sometimes 
we manage to get in and see the conditions of the 
homes as they are. Mr. Baillie-Scott has suggested 
that we should look heavenward. It is a fact that 
we have been looking earthwards, and that is the 
trouble iii many homes. How many cottages have 
their windows almost on the floor in order to clear 
the eaves. The idea of looking heavenward has 
been absolutely prohibited. The lectui^er has referred 
to many points, such as dryness, warmth, and so on, 
but to get light into a building is as essential as any 
other feature, and, while we teach children what is 
essential and of benefit for plants and animals, we 
should tell them what is important for the human, 
too. That is a point to which most careful study 
should be given. How often in the country do 
we find that the prospect of a good view and plenty 
of light has been ignored : perhaps a blank wall 
abuts on to beautiful scenery, scenery which is 
elevating to mind and spirit. In town again, on 
looking round streets and squares, what an enormous 
number of rooms are uninhabited. One hopes 
that both in town and country there will be a desire 
to make better use of the things that we possess. 
The housing-accommodation of London could be 
enormously extended if it were possible to improve 
what already exists. I am sure every architect in 
London, and perhaps throughout all the country, 
knows that there has been one heavy incubus : so 
many houses an.d other properties are not freehold, 
they are bound by leases which prohibit alteration, 
leases limited by a term of years, and the occupier 
or lessee feels himself powerless under those con- 
ditions and unable to make obviously needed im- 
provements. We are not unmindful that th e Wind o w- < 
tax was repealed only in 1851, and much still remains 
to make amends for an enactment, which may have 
been well-intentioned in the seventeenth century, but 
must have been injurious beyond estimation in after 
years. The Council of the Institute is tackling one 
big problem, one which needs the help of the Legisla- 
ture, and that is wfith regard to light. If by per- 
suasion — for I believe in persuasion rather than 
attempted coercion — we could so educate those res- 
ponsible, particularly ’ members of the legal profession, 
as to the need for removing this incubus and others 
* which have hung round the necks of the community, 
they would not only get the blessing of men, but, 

I believe, they would also obtain the blessing of God. 
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The CHAJEMAN : I confess to a certain amount of 
disappointment in the paper itself, which, however, 
I have enjoyed immensely as far as it went, I hoped 
it would have gone further, that the author would 
have had a lantern and shown us what has been done, 
by himself and others, in dealing with this very 
difficult problem. But he has not thought it right 
to do that : perhaps his natural modesty has some- 
thing to do with it. The individual jiroblems are all 
difficult. These old houses as a rule are not only 
damp, but they have very low rooms, I have known 
rooms in them in which a tall man could not stand 
upright, and these were the ordinary living rooms. 
T recently measured, in Sussex, a room which was only 

5 feet inches high, and how a tall map could have 
lived in it I do not know. That house was built 
some 300 years ago, and is still inhabited. I have 
also been in a room in which I could not stand 
upright, and I am not 5 feet inches in height. I 
have had to sink the floor of a room before my client 
could stand comfortably in it, he being a man of 

6 feet 2 inches. To lower the floor means going even 
nearer the ground than is the present practice, and 
already the floor is too near to it for comfort and 
dryness. The question of light Mr. Hooper has 
dealt with. It often happens that in order to insert 
a window under the eaves it is jdaced so near the 
floor that ventilation is not possible. The incon- 
venient arrangement of many of these old houses is 
so great that they are almost beyond the possibility 
of treatment. Doors lead through the living room 
to one or more bedrooms, and the bedrooms can only 
be apprpached one from the other. What can one do 
with them You are asked to make the place pre- 
sentable and habitable according to modern notions, 
but in some this is well-nigh impossible unless you 
undertake drastic alteration and destruction of the 
old work. An instance in which an old mansion was 
very successfully dealt with was that of “ Monta- 
cute,” in Somerset. The original house consisted of a 
long central hall, with a gallery above and two wings, 
and it was never possible to get to the front or back 
door except by passing through this great central 
hall, which was the dining hall, and the incon- 
venience of such a plan in nu^dern days was very 
great. Somewhat over 100 years ago another manor 
house, in the neighbourhood was destroyed, and the 
building materials of which it consisted were put up 
for sale. The owner of Montaciite ” went over to 
the sale and bought, bodily, the front of this old 
house, brought it stone by stone to Montacute,” 
and rebuilt it between the projecting wings of the 
house and the porch, which formed a big central pro- 
jection. In this way, in front of the main wall of 
the house, both on the ground and first floors, a 
front of old material, very fine architectural stone 


work, was built to form a corridor, giving direct 
access to the other parts of the house. Another 
difficult question — and to that Mr. Hooper referred 
also — is that of aspect. A particularly flagrant 
example of a house designed with a wrong aspect is 
Astonbury Hall, in Hertfordshirtb a very" important 
manor house. Although there is a particularly fine 
view to the south of the house, only pantry and 
staircase windows open on to it, all the important 
room windows looking north over bare fields. What 
could one do in such a case as that ? I think there 
are few ])ossibilities. Sometimes one might make 
these old places into convenient residences fit for 
modern requirements if one had the courage to face 
the ill-favour in which one would find oneself after 
seriously interfering with fine old structures. If this 
were a set discussion there are a number of ])nints 
on which I would join issue with Mr, Baillie -Scott. 
He suggests an ideal for architectural work which 
appears to me to be impracticable : he wants the 
bricklayer to be shown the old work and made to 
copy it, and he wants the carpenter to do the same 
thing. But that is ji ot‘ feasible ; you cannot build 
300,000 cottages in that way, and you have to find 
some method to take its place. It used to be the art 
of the builder, now it has to be the art of the archi- 
tect, and T am afraid we have to face the new con- 
ditions. You cannot have what you used to have. 
The ways of the past have gone with that past, and 
though I value the work 'which was done in the past, 
and I wish we could have it again, and I am with him 
in his anxiety to preserve every stick and stone in 
old cottages as much as possible, we must accept 
the new conditions. I do not think even our lecturer 
would say he wishes to reproduce them. But he 
wishes to reproduce the old s}_)irit, and that, I am 
afraid, has gone beyond recovery. 

Mr. BAILLIE-SCOTT, in responding to the vote 
of tlianks, said : The most interesting things to me 
in connection with the discussions which follow a 
paper are the criticisms, because they are always 
valuable. It is now rather late to deal with the 
various points which have been raised by speakers. 
The point y^ou mentioned, Sir, as to the height of 
rooms, you yourself satisfactorily answered, showing 
that one can lower the floor 6 inches or so and thus 
get over the difficulty. With windows, in the same 
way, one can often raise those by making a window 
vrhich comes under the eaves into a dormer, and so 
on. I think most of the points mentioned could be 
made to yield to treatment, but I confess that in the 
instance of the house with a northern aspect, to alter 
that is rather beyond one’s power. The only thing 
one can suggest is to use such a dwelling for a summer 
residence only, for on a hot summer’s day the north 
wind might be very cooling. 
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NOTES ON PLANNING. 

By Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. [non, A,l 

On looking over various examples of recent town 
planning, it does not seem that new principles are 
introduced, hut a genial fancy plays around the 
customary elements. Yet there are some further 
considerations which might benefit those who will have 
to live in the new dwellings. Let us begin with the 
suburbs, and then pass to the city. 

The first object must be health, and a main factor 
in that is plenty of light. In this climate we should 
conserve all the light we can, and distribute it as much 
over a room as may be. The imperative need is a low 
horizon opposite all windows, so as to let light far back 
in rooms. The gloomy effect in London street houses 
, is due to the opposite houses cutting off all direct liglit, 
except close to the windows. In the suburbs trees 
should never be planted before windows, only low 
shrubs at most. In planning an estate for building, 
the first thing is to plot in all the surrounding houses 
and trees that cut the light ; and then lay out the 
houses near the boundary with clear lights before and 
behind. After that the houses closer in can be put so 
as not to cut the lights of the others. Finally the map 
will be a crossing of light avenues in all directions, 
with the houses where no two avenues intersect. The 
trees can then be planned in on all the triangular 
spaces not touched by the light avenues. This 
method for the sake of health will naturally result in 
the houses standing at all sorts of angles, with no two 
parallel. Such irregularity is an advantage as pre- 
venting echoes, and will give a greater feeling of space 
and privacy. 

The coming of the long motor-car has altered the 
elements of narrow roads. To get turned at right 
angles into a house drive, a car will back across the 
road, and need to stop the way while wriggling in. 
The remedy is to make all by-roads slightly wavy, and 
turn the drives off at contraflexures, like the branching 
of a vine pattern. So long as the waviness did not 
exceed the width of the road, but left a path of clear 
vision from end to end, there would be no danger in 
driving. The wave would entail a lower pace than on 
great high roads, which would be an advantage to the 
neighbourhood. On roads nearer a city, where houses 
must he close together, there seems no reason for the 
ugly habit of placing them aU paxallei to the road. 
The disadvantages of the usual face-to-face plan — 
retained in garden cities — are : (1) Houses look 

directly into each other ; (2) repeated echoes of every 
sound make the road noisy ; (3) the opposite houses 
make a high horizon, and cut the light off the lower 
floors, and backs of rooms. All of these objections can 
be more or less avoided by setting the houses askew to 
the road, so that each house has a lower horizon, and . 
looks at the blank sides of the opposite houses ; also 
no echoes are continued by repeated reflections. Each 


house would thus have a triangular garden in front, 
and a triangle at the back, •quite private and not over- 
looked by neighbours. In one instance the skew plan 
was long ago adopted, and with much success, at Lee 
Park, Blackheath. 

Now to pass to the city, where for reasons of space 
the houses must be parallel to the street. Here we 
already see various tentatives breaking the uniformity 
of high parallel facing walls. If there have originally 
been gardens in front, then ground-floor shops are run 
out. Glazed rooms fill the courts at the back. On 
the top smaller structures are often added. Mansard 
roofs are used so as to give a little more light opposite 
by retiring the sky-line. Why not meet all those 
tentatives by a regular system of giving each floor its 
own share of sky space ? We need to get ail the light, 
and not to waste it on opaque roofs. We should thus 
arrive at a system of having a main structure set back 
20 feet from the street, four floors high ; in front a 
two-storey light structure projecting 10 feet, and a 
single storey 10 feet before that, reaching the street. 
On the top of the main structure would be another 
light structure receding 10 feet from the main fac.e. 
Thus the sky-line would be 30 feet retired from the 
street ; and the ground, first, third and fourth floors 
would all have 10 feet space of clear sky-lights. With 
a narrow street of 50 feet between frontages, the sky- 
line would be 80 feet distant at the ground front, and 
the lower floors would have abundant sky-light also. 
The same stepping-up of the floors would be made at 
the back. There need not be a square foot of sky 
a.spect lost. For health, economy of lighting, and 
cheerful effect, the gain would he enormous. A 
further possibility might come in. If public moving 
stairs to the second floor were put at each main cross- 
ing, and light iron bridges placed across the streets, a 
complete new business frontage might be made for 
foot passengers, who would walk all over the city on 
the second floor, shopping without descending. 

Above alMet us avoid the unhealthy error of Paris 
planning, where streets far too wide for use in front 
are got at the cost of having gloomy, foul, unwhole- 
some wells, only a few feet wide, to light the backs of 
the houses. Let us remember that every city has 
three choices before it ; two of these may be partly 
reconciled, but all three cannot be possible together. 
You may have (1) acres of empty asphalt in front, the 
choice of Paris ; or (2) plenty of green squares and 
gardens with narrow streets between, the choice of 
London ; or (3) equal space and light back and front, 
which has been also largely attained in London. If 
we want to imitate the Paris spaciousness of asphalt, 
we must sacrifice squares and light backs, which are 
far more important for health. Both London and 
Paris are already impossibly extensive for real use ; 
the time required to go from part to part almost 
defeats the utility of being a single centre. To inflate 
the size further by trying to have too much empty 
space inside would be hopeless . 
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Lately we have been told that there is no way to deal 
with crossing streams of traffic, except by a tunnel, 
or by holding np the traffic in alternate directions, as 
we do in London. Why is not a circus used for its 
obvious purpose ? If crossing streams fell into a 
circus, and were all compelled to go round a central 
block in one direction — clock- wise to fit our rule of the 
road — then each vehicle would drop out of the stream 
when it came to its intended street. Practically none 
would have to go round three-quarters, as they would 
short-circuit by by-streets before reaching the circus. 
All that would be needful would be for the threads of 
traffic to plait past one another as they circulated in 
one direction, so that those leaving the circus would 
fall out on the left of those who were going farther : 
this would be easy when all were passing in one way. 

There is nothing more beautiful than an exquisitely 
proportioned sea-shell, yet that is solely the product of 
meeting the vital and mechanical necessities of the 
animal. Let us take heart, therefore, and believe that 
in meeting the necessities of man as exactly as possible, 
we shall find that the result will satisfy the sesthetic 
sense of those who benefit by it, even if it clash with 
our traditional conceptions, derived from life under 
very different conditions -in the past. 


THE GREATER RENAISSANCE. 

Mr. Burns Dick’s Presidential Address to the Northern 
Architectural Association. 

“ Victory ! ” 

“ War,” “ Victory I ” How these words of awful import 
and of impassioned exaltation have alternately echoed, 
without cessation, adown the ages. No sooner do the 
vibrant tones of “ Victory ’’ fade into silence than the 
murmuring thrill and throb of ceaseless strife swell out 
again with increasing volume, obliterating the inemorj’’ of 
the momentary respite. 

Victory is ours ! Our foot is on the neck of our foe 1 
And must we cast aside the weapons we have used to such 
good piupose ? Never 1 Wo pause for breath, those seK- 
same weapons must be given a keener edge, and once more 
with renewed energy must we enter the fray. 

Pour years ago I took the presidential chair, under the 
black pall of what has proved to be the most bloody 
onslaught that man has made on man; and on that occasion 
I breathed w^ar at you, I dragged you through ages of it, 
I shouted “ Up, Guards, and at ’em 1 ” I appealed to the 
fit amongst us, in the most impn=donf cl Inng^.iiige I could 
command, to fling themselves inn') ilie for freedom. 

And well have they responded to the nation’s call. And 
now after these four long and aw'e-inspiring years, years 
that epitomize the suffering and tragedy and glory of man- 
kind, I come again, when rr^'ven w^ay before 

the rising sun of peace, a* \ ’ still echoing 

round, and cry ‘‘ On to the fight ! ” 

Again, War ; hut this time the war of peace, and once 
more the victory must be ours. It camrot be won without 
a struggle, and the weapons are still those that have just 
conquered: Faith in the righteousness of our cause, 
enthusiasm, imagination, courage, patience, sacrifice, 
labour, a fiery zeal, an ever alert intelligence, inventive- 


ness, reoeptiveness, idealism, unity of purpose, and a stern 
repression of those weaknesses of our nature that ever tend 
to mar our success. Truly a foimidable array of qualities, 
but all needed in the national reconstruction, the necessity 
for which we are all so conscious of. And national recon- 
struction involves the reconstruction of every institution 
that goes to make up the national life and character. Our 
particular work, by its very nature, cannot be ignored. It is 
called upon to express in visible form a large part of a 
people’s activities, and a talent with which wq are entrusted 
must he put out to usury if we are to earn in approbation, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Though, individually, wo may not be accused of inertia, 
we have been growing more and more self-centred, with a 
corresponding loss of appreciation of the advantage, to 
ourselves, to our art and to the common good, which com- 
munity of thought and action confer. A creeping paraly- 
sis has resulted, and the war has revealed, as nothing else 
could, how the value of the architect as a national asset in 
peace as ■well as in times of stress, has gone down in public 
estimation. We have clearly failed to impress the lay 
mind as to the essentially practical nature of our work. 
How far that is due to our failure to be practical is a matter 
requiring grave consideration. It may be that wo are too 
apt to obscure our real knowledge and application of the 
practical needs of the time by an over-emphasis of that 
other most essential quality that differentiates us from 
mere builders. We must now aggressively demonstrate 
that side of, our work that will appeal to the work-a-day 
mind — ^that the problems involved in fitting the structures 
of our time to the needs that arise, and in facilitating the 
smooth flow and development of industrial and social life, 
are just those that our training is designed to solve, but in 
addition, that in the solving of these problems we can be 
trusted to give an expression that will satisfy and draw 
out and inspire the higher and spiritual side of our people’s 
dual nature.. Wo must demonstrate our practical quali- 
ties. But do not let us rush off to the other extreme. I 
know that we are in the main very practical, and that you 
are likely to think that much of what I have said is mere 
rhetoric, idle and impractical. But I am convinced that 
this is the time of all times when we must give rein to our 
imagination as a preliminary to a greater and more far- 
reaching ".‘tI ■ n--. demands of a practical 

world. Be . ; . o;. . but without imagination, 

enthxisiasm, and something of that divine afflatus that 
transcends so-called common-sense and reason, you’ll never 
achieve the work that lives. Sir Christopher Wren was 
essentially practical, but with the astronomer’s training 
and outlook his imagination must have learned to roam 
beyond the confines of earth into the illimitable spaces of 
the spiritual universe, ere his great creations in stone took* 
shape and immortalised him. 

But if we have failed to assert our place in the national 
structure to which it is by right of birth and lineage justly 
entitled, our failure has been more due to the age than to 
ourselves. The conditions of life are ever changing, and 
the force and direction of the varying movements cannot 
be divined with the prevision that would enable us to 
conform immediately to the necessities that arise. Yet 
from time to tune in the march of man there comes a great 
awakening, a sudden illumination and agitation of his 
spiritual ego, a flash of inspiration, the revelation of Ms 
failures cud a ro-errippiug of lost faith, and an enthusiasm 
for the Jiitnirunct M. of o!<i ideals that had become obscured 
and for new that were revealing themselves — a re-birth 
with the surging optimism of youth. 
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I believe we are now' in the throes of one of those great 
cosmic disturbances— the i^eriodical joining of issue of the 
two fiercely antagonistic elemental principles of nature : 
Right and Wrong ; giving, as with the thunder of physical 
disturbance in the atmosphere, the flash of lightning in- 
spiration — consuming but clarifying. 

It is this new illumination that I w'^ant to see enter into 
the affairs of our Association. Even before the war, we 
were undoubtedly losing something of that responsiveness 
and keenness so necessary to our position and progress ; 
and with these long years of strife, our very life’s blood 
has been draining away on the wider plains of national 
preservation ; another winter session has dawned upon 
the lowest stage of vitality yet reached. Only the richness 
of the old blood has kept the spark of life pulsating, and 
only a few short months ago there was an air of detachment 
as to the result, that boded ill. To-day the crisis is here— 
but it is not the end, it is the beginning of a new^ life. 
Never again will so great an opportunity present itself. 
Will any of you hesitate to offer yourselves for that trans- 
fusion of the vital essence which is yours to give, and which 
will give a new and greater lease of life ? It rests with 
each one of yon w'ho read this to respond, and I doubt not 
the answer. We must seize this opportunity— this pause 
bet-ween the end of the fight and the beginning of the new 
effort — tliis,»the time of grace that will never present 
itself again, when we may visualise the goal to be won and 
gather up the energy necessary for the forward move. 
Soon we will have to take up the practical issues that 
await us, but I shall confine myseK to-night entirely to 
appealing to you to bring the new emotions, that are 
stirring each of ns, to a common stock, where their com- 
bined volume will result in that high faith and enthusi^m 
that must inevitably lead us to power and infiuence. 

I am convinced that the curtain is rising on a more 
htilliant act in the drama of the human race than any that 
has gone before. 'This is a new birth, the opening phases 
of a greater Renaissance. Think of it ! To realise this 
mighty time is to have discovered what the philosophers 
and alchemists have blindly sought in vain for ages. We 
have learned the secret of perpetual youth. It is for us, 
if we will, to weave ourselves into the pattern of this Greater 
Renaissance, and just as long as time we are indissolubly 
one with it ; we are immortal. The forces of reaction and 
ruthlessness are for the time beaten to the earth, but the 
miasma of these beaten forces is rising and vdll continue 
to rise around us unless we take steps to clear the ground 
of the things that would still live and flourish in their putre- 
faction. 

Let us get rid of the old shibboleths, the old prejudices, 
the petty rivalries, the unworthy jealousies, the dispro- 
portionate sense of our own dignity, the too sensitive 
solicitude for onv armour propre^the cynicism of disillusion 
— disappointed hopes, aud all the devil’s brood that we 
are x^rone at times to consort with. 

If w© are going to build a new Association, we must 
make a clean sweep of the old structure. It is reconstruc- 
■ tion, not patching and repairs and the retention (from 
sentimental, archaeological or parsimonious reasons) of the 
old structure that served its day and generation well. 
None should know better than we the handicap that the 
retention of the old building puts upon ns when we have 
to meet changed and vaster requirements. 

What of the traditions that the unselfish labour and 
devotion of our predecessors have bequeathed to us — this 
institution they have built up and handed over to ns ? 
Have we to sweep all that away ? Let me answer by 


another question ; “ Bid the medimval guilds, who gave'u'^ 
those wonderful monuments of which we are so justly 
proud, hesitate to sweep away the buildings of their prede- 
cessors when they stood in the way of the desire* of a more 
enlightened age where their increasingly developed skill 
and genius could be exercised ? ” Had they hesitated to 
do 80 they would have been unworthy descendants of the 
great school of craftsmen they claimed to perpetuate. Bid 
they keep on repeating outworn forms because their fore- 
fathers had stamped them as the most perfect expression 
of the genius of their age ? It is the spirit, not the form, 
that must be handed on. Then sweep the forms away ; 
they once were good, but are of no more use to us than was 
a Norman vault to the daring genius who conceived the 
fan vaulting of Henry VII.’s Chapel, or the roof of the 
Parthenon to the Byzantine Greek who gave us the wonder- 
ful covering of St. Sophia. One was the forerunner of the 
other. The same spirit worked in them both. Of each 
it can be said, “ They builded well.” Let the same be said 
of us. Away with the dead things of the Past ! We are 
the living Past. Look to the Future ! We are the Future 
in the making. 

The time is ripe. Let us build well, with an eye to the 
requirements not only of our own time but to those of the 
future. No doubt our work will have to give way before 
the march of progress, but how long it will last will depend 
upon the breadth and depth of our vision. Bo not mis- 
understand me, I am not asldng for an altruism that gives 
all and asks for notliing. The unselfishness that leads us 
to neglect ourselves wiU not do much good. The N.A.A. 
was not formed solely or mainly with the idea of instruct- 
ing, regenerating, or conferring a blessing on this or any 
other generation. It was for the mutual benefit of its 
members, from a love of our art, and with a desire to 
foster a greater interest in our work on the part of the 
public. This can hardly be called disinterested. But 
this sort of communal selfishness is just that that makes 
aud develops a people. We want our share in the joy 
of life and this is one way of getting iL We must 
encourage a more intimate association one with another. 
Life is a fire that smoulders, glows or flames. We 
want some of its intensity. Well, we will never 
get beyond the smouldering stage if we stick in our 
lonely furrow. We are all different, with potentialities as 
diverse as flint and steel and tow, and oft as inert if kept 
apart. Let us therefore come together, striking wit against 
wit, so that our ambition, our enthusiasm. and imagination, 
may take fire at the contact, and be fanned into a steady 
flame by a faith in the destiny that awaits us and our 
successors. If we can catch and hold this fire, who can put 
a period to our achievements ? 


Supervision of Concrete Construction. 

A series of “ Recommendations to Inspectors, Clerks of 
Works, and Foremen, concerning the execution of concrete 
works,” has been issued in pamphlet form by the Concrete 
Institute which should be of value as containing in con- 
densed form essential memoranda regarding the general 
principles of reinforced concrete construction, the super- 
vision of work in progress, including notes on formwork, 
the setting up of reinforcement, the mixing and placing of 
concrete, and the testing of materials and construction. A 
specimen diary is also added which it is recommended 
should be kept by the w'orks supervisor in the form of a 
daily report. 
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KEVIEVS. 

THE EXPEESSION OF A PEBSONALITY. 

Where the Great City Stand<i : A Study in the Kew Civics. 

By Q. R. Ashhee. 4o. Bond. 1917. 2is. net. [Bssex House 

Press f ^7 Gheyne . Walk. Chelsea ; B. 7 . Batsfordf 94 

High I/olborn.] 

While all writings of any value must exhibit to a 
greater or less extent the temperament of their author, 
it is generally possible to regard them from the objec- 
tive standpoint and to avoid the dilemma that criti- 
cism of the book must imply a review of the mentality 
of the man behind it. With the works of Mr, Ashbee 
this position is not open to us, as to the utmost con- 
ceivable extent the book and its author are one^ and 
what is said either by way of praise or blame must be 
said with the recognition that it will suj^port or chal- 
lenge the innermost feelings of one who has given his 
point of view so frankly and unreservedly. 

The knowledge of this lays a* heavy task on the 
reviewer ; his responsibility in com])rehending accu- 
rately and sympathetically is so definite that no issues 
may be shirked or slurred over. Moreover, the work 
before us is so adinirable in its aim, and presents its 
case with such vivacity and charm, that we are almost 
driven to acquiesce and limit the review to a summary 
of the propositions put with such an inviting reason- 
ableness. In any case the purport of the book must 
first be indicated, as the title, Where the Great City 
Stands, hardly conveys its full intent even to those 
acquainted with the poem by Walt Whitman by 
which it is suggest e d . 

r The opening definition of the aim of the book runs 
as follows : 

' The object of this book is to hx public attention upon 
the sesthetic movements of our time, to find out what they 
mean and how they are interwoven or lead one into the 
other. It is an attempt to show what lies behind the City 
Life, and tho obverse of this, the new life of the country, 
agricultural or suburban. . . . 

The book does not purport to be technical. It is not a 
book for experts. It is written by an architect who has spent 
most of his professional life in de-^igning, building, planning, 
or, better still, in trying to feel his way through the difificuTt 
Arts and the social force those Arts refiect. The architect 
is at best an interpreter. Tt is a ])art of his job to under- 
stand the life that goes on around him, to make it a little 
nobler here, a little less squalid there ; to help x^^uple to 
live, while liimself living and creating to the top of his 
bent. This practical poetry of life is what he has to aim at 
and realise in himself and others. The different move- 
ments — (.esthetic, social, political, religious — ^through which 
we pass, then, are among the things he has to try to under- 
stand. His own work — ^it may not be much that he does — 
'will be better b> t the life that goes on around 

him, be a finer ■ ■ : * of that life and its needs. 

Chapter II. consists of a series of axioms to which 
frequent references are made. Chapters III. to XI. 
summarise artistic history of the last seventy years, 
Chapters XIL and XIII. the ideas underlying Town 
Planning and the Garden City, and Chapter XIV. the 
influence of the Orient. The general treiuhof Chapter 
XV. may be hinted at by the following extract : 


“ The truth,” say the ,-r. and those of us who 

try to synthesise, “ is ' \ . “La loi interne de 

I’Art, e’e^t de produire une emotion estlietique d’un 
caraetdre social.” 

Art is not merely painting or making frills. Nor is it 
memly our life, the life of one nation or group of Western 
nations. The East also has its culture ; remember Visvak- 
arma, the God of all the Arts of life. Thus understood, 
everything falls into place ; the conflicting arguments and 
jarring schools coalesce. 

Will not all then say together : “ L(^t us build our cities 
nobly. Let us have our drama, our dance, our music, our 
smaller personal crafts, based on what is intimate and illu- 
sive, as well as our great architecture and engineering based 
on what is standardisable through mechanism. We must 
master the mechanism that now enthralls us. We must 
free the individual from the machine.” 

The synthesis of our various movements, then, 
takes some such form as this : The freeing of the 
individual and the freeing of the Arts from the com- 
petition of mechanism are one. They are part of the 
same life process. The appeal to feeling is true, the 
appeal to personality is true, Art for Art’s sake ” is 
true, if taken as an artist’s gospel only ; true also are 
the economic appeal and the ethical appeal ; it 
depends on how they are presented. 

In Chai)ter XVI. we come to the material organisa- 
tion of the city, and its main argument may be 
gathered from the concluding paragraphs as follows : 

The old cities had distinction because they had a life — a 
civilisation that had found ex^uession. We have but to look 
at such as are, or wore until a year or two ago, loft to us. 
Fumes or Nieuport, for instance, or Louvain, or 'Arras, or 
Nancy, or Ypres, that classic city of the Flemish guilds. 
With tho cities of tho Post- Industrial period it is otherwise. 
How m any can we not recall ! They are merely vast villages 
industrialised, and the life led in them is a monotonous and 
commonplace life, uncultured, uncivilised. If we trace the 
men and women who live it, back through the last two 
generations, we shall find not the Puritan father, nor the 
idealist of revolutionary Paris, not the city of the dignified 
little Germ" r'y'*" - ry State, but the European 

peasant. I ■ ■ . : : ‘ ' i < ulturo his ancient peasant 

order gave him, his peasant garb, his folk music, his handi- 
craft, he is now mesmerised^by mechanical power and* the 
apparent freedom of a new w’orld. His essential peasant 
quality alone he retains, tho power meanly to grow rich. 
But he has no city — he remains uncivilised. 

And so the practical man’s qucBtion ix? mains only in 
part answered, because he is himself only in part civilised. 
These things are accomplished little by little and from 
within. They have to be understood first, and as a whole. 

. . . One city helps another, and the growth and decay 

of cities, as history teaches, helps us all ; but let us first 
understand the problem one of civilised life. 

Chapters XVIL to XX. deal with the lapses in the 
city structure and consequent waste and disorganisa- 
tion, but we cannot dismiss them with this bri.ef 
definition of purpose. While nominally critical they 
are full of reasoned argument as to cause and efiect 
with many an exploration into possible roads for our 
escape in the future. These explorations focus them- 
selves more definitely in Chapter XXL, on co-ordina- 
tion in the City, on the lines of the following extract : 

A community too engrossed in tho petty affairs of busi- 
ness is not using the best of its brain force ; vita! energy is 
being misapplied, going to waste. We see how this works 
in many ways. The fierce com|>etition throws a number 
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of men and women out of the running ; they have given of 
their best to certain specialised work, and now there is 
nothing further for them to do. We see it in the absence 
of leisured “ parerga ” ; young folk have few intelligent 
recreations. It is here that the Arts help to correct the 
atrophy that we meet in every rank of life. Men use their 
legs only, or their arras, or their eyes. These thousand and 
one “ specialists,” what dull dogs they arc — each his 
speciality, and so ill-educated ! Too much concentration 
weakens tho rest of our power — it does not give us all- 
round, hard-headed, warm-hearted human beings with the 
needful resistance aiid sympathy. 

This new, co-ordinated, as against the old competitive 
way of life means a new method in civics— -it means the 
a&sthetic synthesis. We have now to consider all the 
scientific data, all the inventions of the industrial era, test 
them, and le-apply them to the life of man as a citizen. 

We later artists wish rather to create a community the 
basis of which shall be the reconstructed city life — a life 
in which, because mechanism has been mastered, the Arts 
once more take their proper place, and in which town and 
country arc rightly related to each other. The method 
and order of Syndicalism is needful for us artists. We 
cannot become effective unless we organise. And, because 
we are here to check mpchanism, our influence upon life, 
if we were organised, would be much greater than ever was 
that of any ancient Guild. 

In Chapter XXIL, on the Control of the City, it 
Gompares the old methods of France, England and 
America with the newer organisations of Germany 
controlled by paid experts and of America with its 
commission of selected men. No pronouncement is 
made in favour of any one specific form of organisa- 
tion, the author indicating his general view in the 
following paragraphs : 

It is not for cobblers to lay down rules in sculpture, 
architecture, medicine, husbandry, housewifery. Few 
lessons of the war have been so convincing as that of expert 
control, provided we haee co-ordination. The two admit- 
tedly successful factors at the beginning of the war were the 
German military machine and the British Navy. These 
were prepared years before by experts, not by cobblers. 
But if the war's first lesson has been that we must put tho 
development of our cities, our education, our Arts, into the 
hands of experts, it was not the only lesson. If we have to 
take the management of these affairs away from the cob- 
blers, and turn them over to the people that understand 
and study them, we have to do this without destroying the 
democratic principle, or we slip out of the Anglo-American 
frying-pan muddle into the German fire — militarism. , . . 

If, then, I were asked wJiat were the three most important 
problems ahead of democracy, I should say first tho 
righteous organisation of “ Big Business,” next the finding 
of an economic basis for the Arts, and, last, the creation of 
a machinery for the policing of the world. Only by solving 
these three can we protect democratic civilisation. The 
concern of this book is primarily with the second, but it is 
impossible to ignore the other two. In tho first is involved 
the whole question of labour unrest and social construc- 
tion, for I use the word “ righteous ” as the reverse of anti- 
social. But, however v’ell we reconstruct, it is not enough. 
The righteous organisation of big business — our factory 
system, how well so ever we reconstruct it — will not fill the 
bill of human need, if we ignore the motive of human joy 
and the longing for individual creation'. The third prob- 
lem is in a way the most immediate, though perhaps its 
solution is far ahead. It will secure to the democracies of 
the world a means for working out the other' two,” 

The remaining cliapters are the most definitely 
personal in the book, expounding, as they do, the 
author’s views as to the place of the arts in the civic 
economy, the methods by which these arts may be 


developed, their reactions on the indi'vidual, the 
correlations between them, and their linking up with 
the basic structure of the city. 

Following up this in natural sequence is the relation 
between the country village and city and the advan- 
tages open to the smaller community in fostering a 
complete and many-sided form of life. 

In witness, the following may be quoted : 

Rural England now is at the parting of the ways. The 
one road leads to a suburbanised England, artificially held 
together by an American bastard feudalism, first invented 
in the eighteenth century, in which cottages and country 
houses arc bought up by week-enders, and artificial Eng- 
land, such as it was before the final debacle in 1914, and 
somewhat as H. G. Wells draws it in Matchings Easy. The 
other way leads to a real country life — an England free of 
caste, such as perhaps Sir Horace Plunkett, or Chritopher 
Turner, or a few of the more intelligent landlords want it to 
become. Such men have made the discovery that the 
English landed class, in allowing the real peasantry to be 
destroyed, have been “ putting their money on the wrong 
horse.” They have allowed brains, intelligence, construe 
•‘■e. r t'-r . to go by default. It is. question- 
's 'the gathering storm that is soon 

to break upon them from the city, they will succeed in 
saving themselves. . . . 

Much thought and intimate knowledge of the details of 
people’s lives, such as an architect has to have whose busi- 
ness it is to know about people’s dining-rooms and kitchens, 
how they amuse themselves and order their conduct, and 
to know this in many social grades, convinces me that what 
we need is an altogether new mode of life : a mode in which 
the^ tone is no longer set by the rich country house, but in 
which rich and poor — for there always must be rich and 
poor — can play their part without invidious distinction. 
The measure must no longer be our propei'ty qualification, 
but our common citizenship, and how we live it. 

It will be recognised that it is by no means an easy 
task to present an impression of a work ranging over 
so far a field by means of a brief summary even with 
the aid of such extracts as space admits of, and we 
can only refer our readers to the book itself if they 
feel, as probably they must, that it is vital to the 
study of the position of architecture and the kindred 
arts in relation to the life of a democratic people. 

We will only add this warning, that no cut and 
dried theory is to be expected ; hints and suggestions 
. innumerable will be found, but it is not the author’s 
method, and any sympathetic reader will see that it 
is inherently at variance with it, to close and tighten 
np every argument so as to propoxmd a conclusive 
philosophic solution of the questions dealt with. This 
is left to the future, and probably the instinct is right 
that in a period such as the present avoids an attempt 
to forecast the exact direction in which the contem- 
porary conflict of ideals and interests, will eventually 
carry us. We may he inclined to challenge some of 
the views expressed, some of the lines of argument, 
and may even doubt whether the basic axioms can be 
accepted as axiomatic. But this is not the main point ; 
a book contributing so much to the activities of con- 
temporary thought is not to be judged by its rightness 
in every opinion and in every process of statement, 
hut rather by its stimulative value and its provocative 

quality. ^ Lanchester [F.] 
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GOERESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin’s Paper on Housing. 

10th February 1019. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A., — 

Sir, — I have been much interested in reading Mr. 
Unwin’s Paper on Housing, which I was unfortunately 
unable to listen to in pemon, but I am sure that he 
will not object to some remarks being offered by me 
in connection with it. 

The value of Type plans is of course obvious, but 
the disadvantages are also obvious, where there may 
be a predisposition on the part of some architects to 
avoid thinking for themselves. I will try to make 
my meaning clear by offering some criticisms upon 
the three types which accompany Mr. Unwin’s Paper. 

Type No. 1. — Tlie best features herein are the 
placing of the scullery, coals and W.C., but the living 
room would be found in practice to be not only very 
crowded, but I am prepared to say that it would soon 
become, in the occupation of the average tenant, very 
slummified ; the result of such a plan would either 
involve a most draughty room or, alternatively, all 
means of air and ventilation would be stopped ; the 
only naturally comfortable position is that which 
may be regarded as allocable to grandi)a, viz., the 
armchair place ; father and mother, near by, are next 
best (and this is as it should be), whilst Bob, the eldest 
boy, is most uncomfortably placed at the side of the 
table. Sister Susie, opposite father, and near the 
fire, is not to be envied, but William, her neighbour, 
is almost as badly off as Bob ; of course the two 
youngest children must fare as they can. May I say 
that in christening the family I have in mind the 
greater ease for future reference ? The entrance 
passage is very confined, and might well be larger by 
omitting the basin in bathroom and reducing the size 
of that compartment. 

Type No. 2. — Here again, grandpa comes of best, 
and Bob is badly treated once more, whilst father and 
mother are in the path of the next worst draughts, 
though there is little, if anything, to choose in this 
respect between their placing and Susie’s and Wil- 
liam’s. The bathroom is satisfactory, as also the 
W.C. ; and the bedrooms are better than in the 
previous type. The entrance is- very poor, and the 
amount of bad language that would be heard in the 
house is fearful to contemplate. 

Type No. 3. — This type is not only superior, but has 
everything in its favour, except that there is a right- 
hand light for scullery, nor is the relative position of 
the W.C. with the living room ideal ; but one cannot 
have everything in a restricted area. The doors, too, 
are properly hung in this type. 

Type No. la. — The door-hanging here is very badly 
arranged, but this detail does not afiect the merits 
otherwise of the type. 

Type No. 2a. — The scullery is distinctly ill-arranged 
for lighting, and is also not much else than a passage 


way ; the bath placed in the wash-house is thereby 
inviting its use as a receptacle for clothes-washing. 

Type No. 3a. — The w.c. is in one of the worst 
possible positions. 

So far the criticism has been more destructive than 
constructive j I will just offer a few remarks of the 
latter nature, premising that Mr. Unwin’s views as 
expressed on page 55 are very sound ; but the dia- 
grams on the same page are less sound than his 
remarks ; it is not often that the table would be 
placed against the wall, but more or less centrally in 
the room ; the door-hanging should, in fact, be just 
opposite to what Mr. Unwin designates respectively 
“ convenient ” and “ inconvenient,” for on opening a 
door as little of the room should be disclosed as 
possible, and in order to avoid too close contact with 
the wall on entering, a door should, whenever possible, 
be kept at least 1 ft. 6 in. from the return wall. 
Now, reverting to Type 3, though outward opening 
doors are not ideal for rooms in houses, yet here the 
living-room would be all the better were its two doors 
so hung. Mr. Unwin rightly says that the stairs 
should be easy ; it seems to me that those in Type 1 
must have 8 in. or 8| in. risers. Apologising for 
length of letter. — I am, faithfully yours, 

Percy L. Marks, Licentiate. 

Captain, 7th Batt. London Regt. Cadet CorpB, 


Housing and the Minimum Standard of Comfort. 

11 Marshall Place, Perth. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — The present general interest in the 
housing problem is largely due to our realisation that 
every class of the community is entitled to a chance, 
at any rate, of living a decent, healthy and self-re- 
specting life, and that the arrangements which make 
this possible must be put within reach of all, and not 
regarded merely as a perquisite of gentility. There- 
fore, before tackling the various details of the prob- 
lem, it will surely be worth while to decide what is the 
minimum standard of comfort which every worker’s 
house shall provide. This once established, even if it 
should not prove possible to insist upon it by legisla- 
tion, we can at least ensure that designers of houses 
shall recognise it, by seeing that no design is premiated 
in any reputable comx^etition which does not come up 
to this standard. 

Certain requirements are already tacitly recognised 
— no seK-respecting architect, for instance, would 
show on paper a larder entirely unventilated, or an 
outside door opening direct into the main living room 
— and I would suggest the following additions: — 
(1) Every house shall have sufficient wall-space in the 
entrance lobby to allow for at least half-a-dozen coat- 
pegs ; (2) and there shall likewise be provided in every 
case a sufficient and convenient space to contain a 
bicycle and a perambulator (many designers appear to 
take it for granted that a family can only possess one 
or other of these articles : this is a misconception) ; 
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(3) sanitaiy conveniences should be accessible without 
going outside the house, but must in any case be 
reached under cover. 

The last point is the one I wish to emphasize, and it 
is still far from general recognition. The report of the 
Board of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee on Eural 
Cottages (1915) publishes 21 selected cottage plans by 
different competitors ; in only three of these is the 
water-closet or earth-closet accessible from inside the 
house, and in one other it is reached under cover. 
True, most of the remaining designs allow only for 
earth-closets, whose position is often restricted by 
local enactments, but even so there is no valid obstacle 
to scheming a .covered approach. 

In considering the design of workmen’s houses, let 
us keep in mind the fact that they will be inhabited by 
somebody’s wife, somebody’s aged mother or father, 
in sickness and in health, and in a climate which has 
its full share of rain, snow and cold wind. And don’t 
let our own better judgment be talked down by the 

common-sense ” critic, who, still chuckling over his 
discovery of coals or potatoes stored in the bath, will 
tell us that that class of person doesn’t mind.” The 
five families who were found sharing one room in a 
Glasgow tenement didn’t mind — until the family in 
the middle of the room started taking in lodgers. If 
wider and progressive views are not to have their 
chance in these years of reconstruction, vainly indeed 
do we hope to “ build Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land.” — Yours, etc., 

A. L. N. Eussell [if.]. 


R.I.B.A. Finance. 

GuildhalU F . O ., Qth February 1919. 

To tho Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I was delighted to see Mr. E. Percy Hinde’s 
letter in the Journal of last month, for the more we 
ventilate this subject the better, 

I heartily agree with his second paragraph, em- 
•nLfiijic;ir.pp l^'^nefit of closB coutact with the Pro- 
. I am strongly of opinion that the 
President of each great Allied Society should be an ex- 
offido member of the R.I.B.A, Council, and further 
that a by daw should he passed that periodically the 
Pre.cident,of the R.I.B.A, must be a provincial man. 

Mr. Hinde objects to my statement that ‘‘ Last year 
the R.LB.4, spent £399 9s, in contributions to Allied 
Societies (excluding the allowances to their Presi- 
dents).” He refers to it as a so-called contribu- 
tion ” and then states “ the truth is then that the 
R.I.B.A. does not make any contribution to the funds 
of the Allied Societies and it does not finance them in 
any way whatever,’ ’ I know the Institute pays them 
the money, for I have signed many of the cheques, but 
if your readers would like a perfectly unbia.ssed and 
impartial opinion of the transaction I ask them to 
refer to our bala,nce sheet, signed by an eminent firm 
of chartered accountants. In the April number of the 
Journal for 1918, on page 139, they will read under 
the heading Expenditure,” ‘‘ Contributions to Allied 


Societies, £399 9.s.” It is true that last year a note 
was added — such a payment needs an exj>lanation. 

If I join an Allied Societ} having a subscription of 
£2 2s. per annum, I should he admitted half price, and 
our unfortunate Institute would he forced under By- 
law 82 to contribute £1 Is. per annum to the Allied 
Society. Why should it ? 

I want By-law 82 rescinded, and I want the Allied 
Societies to help 3ne, for as long as the present system 
continues they cannot have the weight in Institute 
matters they should have, and which they would have 
if they were entirely independent and self-supporting, 
and under no obligation, direct or -indirect, to the 
R.I.B.A. 

In my last letter I purposely exempted the pay- 
ments to the Presidents; the system is that the 
R.I.B.A. pays half their travelling expenses and I pre- 
sume the Allied Societies pay the other half, so that 
these gentlemen who give up a considerable amount of 
time should he put to no personal expense. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hinde’s last paragraph. I 
pleaded for the Architectural Association because of 
its financial position. I ho|)e no similar institution in 
the provinces is in the same state-. — ^Yours faithfully, 

Sydney Perrs [E.]. 


To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

2S/A Jan vary 1919. 

Hear Sir, — Now that the war is practically over, 
and Government controls and licences are being 
rapidly swept away, it is felt by many members of the 
architectural profession that some kind of recognition 
is due to Mr. Ernest Newton for the invaluable 
services which he has rendered to the profession, the 
building trade, and the country in general in adminis- 
trating the building licence regulations issued under 
‘‘H.O.R.A.,” and for the unvarying and unfailing 
courtesy, tact and consideration which he has shown 
in dealing with all applications during the whole 
period that the Order was in force. 

It has accordingly been decided to present Mr. 
Newton with some form of testimonial, and in order 
that all who desire to associate themselves with such 
gift may have an opportunity of showing their appre- 
ciation, the subscription from any one person is 
limited to half a guinea, or any less sum. 

I have been requested to act as Hon. Treasurer in 
this matter, and shall be pleased to receive subscrip- 
tions at the. R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W^. 

Yours faithfully, 

Lewis Solomon [ P .]. 


“ Byzantine Splendour ” 

Mr. A. E. Henderson, R.B.A., E.S.A. [Owen Jones 
Student, 1897], writes that he will be pleased to supply 
members with reproductions of his picture, ‘‘ Byzantine 
Splendour,” which has been hanging in the hall of the 
Institute for some time past, A specially made negative 
is to be prepared measuring 35 inches in height and the 
price of carbon prints from this will be 1 J guineas each. 
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9 Conduit Stebet, London. W., 22nd Feh. 1919. 


CHEONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Fifty-ninth List. 

Died of Wounds. 

IxEK, Lieut. Sydney Howard, "R.N.A^.R. [.ds^^oc/offe]. 
Died on 20tli August from effects of injury 
received on active service. 

Lieut. Ixer, who elected am Associate of the Institute 
in 1909, was a pupil of the late Professor Roger Smith, and 
after working under various London architects obtained an 
appointment as Assistant Engineer in the Public Works 
Department at Hong Kong. He also became lecturer in 
building construction, surveying, v^c,, at the Hong Kong 
University. Early in 1916, after many applications to the 
Governor of Hong Kong for release, he came home to join 
up for war service, and was appointed to a patrol boat work- 
ing on the north coast of Ireland, subseiiuently being pro- 
moted full Lieutenant and appointed to Couf^tance. 

He died suddenly at Haslar Royal Naval Hospital on 
20th August 1918, from the effects of an injury sustained in 
a storm on the Irish coast. 

Waller, 2nd Lieut. Thomas Jenkinson, Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, StudeM. Died from wounds 
received in action . 

Lieut. Waller served his articles in the office of Mr. J. G. 
Bun*eU [Licentiat&\» Durham, and was an associates of the 
Northern Architectural Association. He joined the Army 
in 3915, subseciuently receiving a commission in the North- 
umberland Fusiliers, and went to France in 1917, where he* 
saw much service. 

Killed in Action. 

Jane, Major William, R.E. (T.) [Lic-entiote]. Killed 
in action. 

Major Jane, who became a Licentiate in 1911, was in 
America at the outbreak of war, and although then fifty 
years of age came home in 1914 to enter the Army, obtaining 
a commission as Captain in the Royal Engine..rs (T.) in that 
year. Joining a Field Company, R.E., he w^ent to France cn 
16th August 19.15, -was wounded, and returned to England. 
Having obtained his majority and been given a company he 
went to France again in 1916, and was '.jkt invaii'l.^! 

After a period in England he once more went to the Front, 
and was killed while on service early in 1918. Major Jane 
was a partner of Mr. H. F. Price, of Weston-super-Mare, and 
carried out various school buildings for the County PJducation 
Committee, as well as a number of other works in the town 
and district. 

Penderel-Brodhurst, 2nd Lieut. Bernard 
Richard, R.E. [Student, 1913]. Killed in 
action on 1st October 1918. 

Lieut. Penderel-Brodhurst, second and only surviving 
son of Jaimes Penderel-Brodhurst, editor of The Qmrdian, 


was shot by a sniper while emerging from a communication 
trench. He was a pupil of Mr. Mervyn Macartney [F.]. 
Joining the l.‘3th London ^Kensingtons) a few weeks after 
the outbreak of war he afterwards exchanged into the 
Artists’ Rifies, from which corps he obtained a commission in 
the Royal Engineer.s. A brother officer wrote of him : “ His 
was the best type of bravery. He knew what shells and 
bullets could do, and fearer’ but it never 

made any diffemnee to the. i . •. -.r' < li ■■ ! - Aork.” “ Hia 
architectural knowledge mfu. - ! : . v duable to the 

Royal Engineers ; and he d< ■■ 20 feet long, 

light enough to be carried by one man, but strong enough to 
bear three men at once.'* 

WooDHOusE, Capt. C. H., Yoik aud Lancaster 
Regiment, Student. Killed in action. 

One of the many gallant men who, in this war, have freely 
given their lives in the knowledge that they were fighting 
the battle of right against wrong. Captain C. H. Woodhouse 
made the supreme sacrifice on 6th June 1918. Born at 
Leicester, on 18th May 1891, he was the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vivian M. Woodhouse, of The Old Hall, Quenihorough, 
Leicestershire, and was educated at Mr. Rudd’s, Stoneysrate, 
Mccster, and at the King’.s School, Canterbury. Soon 
after the declaration of war Captain Woodhouse joined the 
Army, and was gazetted Soc, Lieutenant York and Lancaster 
Regiment on Ist November 1914, being promoted full 
Lieutenant on 17th March 1915. In Deceml>er of that 
year he went to Egypt with his regiment, and after some 
months there was sent to Fran(‘,e, where he was in the 
trenches and firing line until he was wounded on 9th Apiil 
1916. He was again with his regiment and severely wounded 
whilst leading his men in the historic advance on the Somme 
on Ist July 1916, being then invalided home. After some 
time in hospital he was in England on light duty and home 
service for two years, and during that time did good and 
valuable w'ork for a certain period as an instructor. In 
May 1918 he felt fit to be again at the Front, and on the 
IStb of that month rejoined his regiment in France as a 
Lieutenant, though he had been Acting and Temporary 
Captain, but this rank he voluntarily* relin<)uished. On 
5th June 1918 he led a raiding party a.gainst the Germans, 
from which ho did not return, and was accordingly posted 
as missing. For three months nothing further was heard, 
and then his name came through from Beioin as killed on 
6th June 1918. Many letters of high commendation for his 
work and keenness as a soldier were received by his parents. 
Captain Woodhouse was in the offices of Stookdale Harrison 
k Sons, with wffiom he was articled. An office associate 
writes : — His loss will be deeply felt hy all in our office, 
and the profession he had adopted will lose one who, by his 
singular gifts and great ability, gave rich promise for the 
future. His gentlemanly and unassuming manners, together 
with his endeavours by painstaking work to excel in any- 
thing he had in hand, made it a real pleasurtJ to be associated 
with him. He unhesitatingly went forth at his country’s 
call, and gave all he had to give,” He gave the regal 
ofiering of his youth, and will live on in the hearts of tho 
many who loved him gv.:-r,t]y. 

S'locKDVLi: Harrison [A.]. 

M iJi tary Honours. 

Keys, Major P. H., M.C., R.E., Associate. Awarded 
the Croix de Guerre for piercing the enemy’s lines 
on 8th October 1918 and bringing hack valuable 
information in spite of heavy shelling and 
machine-gun fire, 

Ridley, Lieut.-Ool. G. W., D.S.O., 29th Durham Light 
Infantry, Associate. Promoted Tempy. Lieut.- 
Ool, 13th September 1918. Awarded Italian Silver 
Medal for Military Valour op same date. Awarded 
D.S.O., November 1918. 
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Lieut. WiiiLiAM Habold Wilmams, Licentiate, 
Royal Garrison Ar.illery. 

Killed in action (see p. 44). 


Private Wm. Johb" Lowbie, Student. 
Piftb Seafortli Highlanders. 
Died of wounds (see p. 44), 
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Captain 0, H. Woodhouse, Student, 
York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Killed in action (see p. 89). 


Lieut. C. H. Hartmann Associate, 
Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Killed in action (see vol. 25, p, 250). 


Lieut. Philip Knight, Student 
King’s Royal Rifles. 
Killed in action (p. 44), 


2nd Lieut. Bernard Richard Pendereiu-Brodhurst, 
Student, 

Royal Engineers. 

Killeddn action (see p. 89). 
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Taylor, Capt. J. A. Chisholm, D.S.O., M.C., Man- 
chester Regiment, Student. Mentioned in dis- 
patches of 9th November 1918. 

WooBWARD, Lieut. Frank, R.B., Associate^ son of 
Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] is among the Hst of 
names submitted by the Commander-in-Chief, 
British Salonica Force, “ for gallant conduct and 
distinguished service.” 

Architects and Housing Schemes: R.I.B.A. Deputation 
to Dr. Addison. 

A deputation from the Institute, consisting of 
Mr. Henry T. Hare President, Major Harry Barnes, 
M.P. [F.], Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vice-President, and 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Member of Council, waited upon 
Dr. Addison, President of the Local Government 
Board, on Friday, 31st January, to urge the employ- 
ment of architects on the various housing schemes in 
course of promotion throughout the country. Present 
with Dr. Addison was Sir James Carmichael, whom 
Dr. Addison introduced as the newly-apponted 
Director-General of' Housing in England and 
Wales. 

Mr. Hare, having briefly stated the object of the 
deputation, went on to recall the invitation of the 
Local Government Board to the R.I.B.A. to assist 
them by procuring type plans for cottages in various 
* parts of the country, and the fact that he (Mr. Hare) 
had then pointed out to the Board that it would be 
manifestly unfair for architects to provide typical 
designs if these were to be used by Local Authorities 
through their officials and without the employment 
of architects. The Local Government Board then 
gave an assurance that, whde they were unable to 
make definite and binding stipulations, it was their 
full intention that properly-qualified architects should 
be employed in all cases, and that the Board’s policy 
would be directed to this end. Notwithstanding 
this, continued Mr. Hare, information was being 
received from Allied Architectural Societies in various 
parts of the country that extensive schemes of 
working-class houses were in course of preparation by 
the officials of Local Authorities, which would in due 
course come before the Local Government Board for 
approval. At so late a stage it would obviously be 
difficult to deal with such as might not be satisfactory. 
He also called attention to the fact that practically 
all the housing schemes carried out satisfactorily 
during the war had been the work of qualified archi- 
tects, and suggested that the Local Government 
Board should issue a circular to all Local Authorities 
urging them, as a first step, to appoint a competent 
and qualified architect. In conclusion, Mr. Hare 
called the attention of the Minister to the very strong 
recommendations as to the employment of architects 
in the Advisory Housing Panel’s Memorandum pre- 
sented to Parliament % the Ministry of Recon- 
struction in June last [Cd. 9,087]. 

Major Harry Barnes, M.P., said that being not 
only a member of the Institute for many years, but 


now a member of the House of Commons, he 
approached the subject from a somewhat different 
angle to that of the President, stressing rather the 
public interest than the interests of the profession. 
At the same time, he considered those interests a 
proper matter for regard, as the existence of a free and 
vigorous architectural profession was undoubtedly a 
matter of importance to the nation at large. In 
regard to the employment of architects by Local 
Authorities, which was the point to which his remarks 
were confined, he desired to say that in the housing 
of the future, while good planning and sound con- 
struction were of great importance, equal weight 
must be given to that indescribable element in design 
the absence of which in the past had inflicted upon 
this country the masses of dwellings of the supremely 
dull, dreary and monotonous character which formed 
so disheartening a feature in urban housing con- 
ditions. Architecture was an art, and whatever else 
might flourish under the administrative routine of 
departments the arts could not, and while from public 
officials might be expected, and would no doubt be 
obtained, a considerable advance both in planning 
and constructional conditions over those of the past, 
there could not be expected from men whose attention 
was chiefly directed to technical questions of utili- 
tarian character the capacity to express in form those 
sesthetic and artistic values that made for pleasure 
and happiness, and which in the housing of the future 
must be amongst our chief concerns. Such freedom, 
such variety, such expression could only be obtained 
by the employment of qualified architects, and on 
this ground he supported the application made by the 
President. 

Mr. Waterhouse said that he desired to emphasize 
two points — ^the first was that any avoidance of the 
use of architects in this matter would be a neglect of 
a national asset. The skilled experience of architects 
in house design and also in town planning was avail- 
able, and should not be set aside. His second point 
was that the priority justly given to the housing 
problem meant the diversion to that enterprise of 
materials and labour which were required also for 
other classes of buMmg. In fact, the supply of 
goods and of men to the housing schemes would 
increase the existing difficulties of architects in other 
spheres of work, and it would be an additional hard- 
ship to the profession if they were deprived of. oppor- 
tunities of work in these schemes. 

Mr. Arthur Keen [F.] pointed out that when war 
broke out they were told, in effect, that engineers and 
not architects were wanted for the work then to be 
done : the position was now reversed, and what was 
now required -was essentially architects’ work. The 
Institution of Municipal Engineers was, however, 
making great eflorts to capture it for its own mem- 
bers, and was claiming payment for it at the recog- 
nised rates for architects’ services. He claimed that 
the views of the public should be given due weight ; 
the public were showing plainly that they were tired 
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of mean streets and dull suburbs, «^iid that they 
required the new housing to be cariled out in such a 
■ way as to be a credit to the nation ; they asked for a 
high standard of convenience and accommodation, 
and they expected the new villages to be interesting 
and attractive. Borough engineers were men of out- 
standing ability, but they were in no way equipped 
for meeting the public demand; indeed, as a rule, 
nothing could be more deplorable than the efforts of 
the engineer when he tried to make his work attractive 
to the eye. The housing schemes at Chepstow, Ken- 
nington and many other places sliowed how fully 
architects had studied the subject in all its aspects 
and mastered it. It was their own regular w^ork, and 
it ought not to be taken out of their hands. 

Dr. Addison, in reply, said that he had listened with 
much interest and sympathy to the representations 
made to him on behalf of the architectural profession. 
That profession he knew had been among the hardest 
hit by the war. As Minister of Munitions he had 
come in contact with architects once in comfortable 
circumstances, who, debarred from the exercise of 
their calling,, had been compelled to earn a livelihood 
in a munitions factory. As regards the problem now 
before them — ^the satisfactory.housing of the people — 
architects must help them to get out of the habit of 
building ugly houses. His view was that true 
economy would result from the employment of pro- 
fessional people to do their own proper work — archi- 
tects for architects* work, surveyors for surveyors* 
work, engineers for engineers* work. They must be 
prepared, however, to act con amorCy with due regard 
to the interests of all. It was the part of the authori- 
ties to secure suitable plans and designs for their 
housing schemes, and he quite agreed that this work 
should be entrusted to properly-qualified architects. 
Sir James Carmichael would keep in touch with the 
Institute. In the Manual which the Board were pre- 
paring they would insert words drawing the attention 
of Local Authorities to the desirability of employing 
qualified arclute(d»s for architect’s work. 

R.I.B.A. Deputation to Sir Alfred Mond. 

A deputation from the Institute, consisting of Mr. 
Henry T. Hare (President), Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Major Harry Barnes, 
M.?., Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. John B. Gass, and 
Mr. Max Clarke, waited upon Sir Alfred Afond at the 
Office of Works on Wednesday, tlie 12th instant. The 
object of the deputation was to urge upon tlie Govern- 
ment that it was against the public interest that 
important Government buildings should be confined 
eiitirel}^ to the operations of a Government Depart- 
ment, and tjiat the great care now bestowed on the 
education and training of architects entitled privates 
practitioners to a proportion, if not the whole, of 
Government work. The report of the proceedings is 
unavoidably held over until the next issue of the 
Journal. 


The War Memorials Committee, 

Tlie llt)yal Academy lias issued the following cir- 
cular with reference to War Memorials : — 

With the approach of Peace the necessity of organisation 
in dealing with War Memorials in this country becomes im- 
perative. The danger is that the desire to perpetuate 
the memory of those who have laid down their lives should 
waste itself in wrong channels through lack of competent 
guidance, and should in fact endanger our national buildings 
and spaces by Ini(;ri\‘i*<-iUT. It is essential that 

memorials within our churches and cathedrals, in the^close, 
tlie public park, or the village green, should not clash with 
the spirit of the past ; that, however simple, they should 
express the emotion of the present and hope of the future 
without losing touch with the past, and that instead of 
being a rock of offence to future generations, they should 
be objects of veneration to those who follow us. 

Efforts have already been made in various quarters to 
deal with this problem. Among other bodies, the Civic Arts 
Association concerns itself with the subject of War Memo- 
rials, and has been active since an early stage of the War 
both in propaganda and in advice to applicants. Appeals 
for advice have also been made to the Royal Academy, and 
that body, being anxious to assist in this important work, 
appointed a Committee in 1917, who drew up and issued in 
March, 1918, a memorandum of advice to municijial and 
other bodies who might be contemplating War Memorials. 

In July, 1918, a representative meeting was held at the 
Royal Academy, at which a General Committee was formed, 

and f-' ” ■ w‘v ; ■■"ihsequently nominated to serve on 

an i;\ ■■ ; Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bt., 

P.R.A., Chairman, The Earl of Plymouth, the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, Earl Eerrers, Mr. Charles Aitken, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir Thgmas Brock, R.A., Mr. 
George Clausen, R.A., Sir Theodore Cook, Mr. Prank 
Dicksce, R.A., Sir George Prampton, R.A., Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, P. R.I.B.A., Mr. C. Ji Holmes, Prof. W. R. 
Lethaby, the Very Rev. W. P. Norris, Bean of York, Sir 
William B. Richmond, R.A., Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., Mr. 
Charles Sims, R.A., Sir Cecil H. Smith, Mr. Alan A. Camp- 
bell Swinton, P.R.S., Sir Hamo Thomycroft, R.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, R.Am Mr. Christopher Whall, Mr. Henry 
Wilson, Captain P. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. Naval and 
Military Advisers — Captain H. W, Richmond, R.N., and 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham. 

It is felt that in all cases the designs of memorials should 
be entrusted to competent artists, and this Committee has 
been formed, not to undertake designs, hut to give assist- 
ance and advice at an early stage to the promoters of 
memorials ; to act as a body of reference for those who 
desire guidance as to the general scope and character of 
memorials ; to advise on their suitability for specific 
siiea or position.^ in buildings ; and generally to further 
an organised effort throughout the country to make the 
memorials of this war worthy of their great occasion. It is 
feltqhat all men of goodwill should contribute of such ability 
as they possess to bring it about that our war memorials 
should express the ideals fought for by the free nations of 
the world, and that while they speak to future generations 
of the courage and patriotism of those who have died, 
they do not sacrifice any of that older beauty which is 
England’s legacy from an immemorial past. 

Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy, Piccadilly, I.jondon, W.l. 

Work for Invalided Soldiers. 

Realising that t here will be a great number of students of 
the arts returning to civil life from the Army who, in con- 
sequence of wounds or other disabilities, will be unable to 
follow their former occupations, Sir George Frampton has 
initiated a scheme for the formation of a Tapestry Gmld to 
organise the teaching of tapestry weaving to such men as 
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might feel drawn to work of the kiad. The immediate 
object of the Guild’s work would he to design and carry out 
tapestries to serve as war memorials and roils of honour, 
to hang in churches, in the halls of universities, public 
schools, and public corporations, as well as in private 
houses. Training centres for tapestry weaving under the 
best masters will be formed and studios with looms estab- 
lished ; and as soon as promises for tapestries to the value 
of £5,000 are received the Guild will start operations. 
Sir George Frampton, who will act as Hon. Director of 
Works, is aheady in touch with the Ministries of Labour 
and of Pensions for the enrohnent of men anxious to take 
up the work, and arrangements are being made with the 
London County Council for their preliminary training. It 
is the intention that the scheme shall be worked on co- 
operative principles and the artists and artist-craftsmen, 
whatever their position, shall participate in the proceeds 
of the production. Only tapestry work of the highest 
quality both of design and execution is contemplated and 
the most experienced experts in the craft will bo asked to 
take the lead in the workshops. 

Architects will, no doubt, be interested in this proposal 
to revive the use of tapestry for interior decoration, and 
there are probably many who would like to help in further- 
ing the objects of the Guild. The Earl of Plymouth has 
consented to be its first President, and among those who 
have undertaken to assist in and control design are Mr, 
Geo. Clausen, Mr. Chas. Sims, Mr. Frank Brangwyn and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

Information regarding the work of the Guild may be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., War Memorial Tapestry 
Guild, 11 Dorset Square, N.W. 

Post-War Building. 

Matters of immediate interest to architects are dealt with 
in a supplementary report issued by the Building Materials 
Supply Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction which 
contains a detailed record of its investigations into the state 
of the various trades with a view to estimating the probable 
time necessary for their recovery from the effects of the war. 

Particular consideration was given by the Committee to 
the outlook with regard to the supply of bricks. In this 
industry, more perhaps than in any other, the labour 
problem is of the utmost urgency, for besides the depletions 
caused by recruiting requirements, the superior attraction 
both in pay and conditions of emplo^mient offered by 
munitions and other protected works has enormously 
reduced the numbers working in the trade, although 
latterly augmented by female labour. Entering into 
details of brick production and the use of clamp burnt 
bricks, the Committee emphasizes the manufacturing diffi- 
culties of supplying a uniform quality of stock bricks and 
makes the important suggestion for the consideration of 
architects that second and third qualities of stocks should 
be specified for internal work, for which purpose “ in many 
cases they are admirably adapted, and . . , were formerly 
used with general acceptance, as is found by the buildings 
of older London which are from time to time pulled down.” 
It is suggested that should this be done it would not only 
greatly increase the manufacture of clamp bricks, but ease 
the transport problem. 

Presentation to Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

The occasion of Mr. Ernest Newton’s retirement 
from his honorarj appointment as administrator of 
the Government building licence regulations in opera- 
tion during the war, was marked by the presentation 


to him, on the 3rd of January last, of an antique silver 
cup, a gift from his departmental staff, to show their 
appreciation of his conduct of the department over 
which he had presided since its inception in 1916. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare [Presidenf], in making the presenta- 
tion, said : The gift was meant to express in tangible, form 
their sense of Mr. Newton’s uniform kindness and courtesy 
to every member of his staff. He had been mainly respon- 
sible for the organisation of the department and for the 
general policy adopted and followed throughout. The 
position had been a very difficult one and he had had to 
balance in the most delicate manner the interests of the 
building industry and the general interests of the country 
during the most critical period of the war. A control 
which bore unequally on either interest would have meant 
on the one hand the destruction of building, and on the 
other a sacrifice of vital national needs. Both interests 
Mr. Hare thought, had been adequately safeguarded, and 
the friction insexmrable from any system of control bad 
been reduced to a minimum. They who had been inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Newton knew what infinite 
tact and patience had been required to steer a proper 
course at all times, and how much there had been to try 
the temjjer of the man at the helm. Yet during the whole 
time he did not think anyone had seen Mr. Newton out of 
temper or heard him utter a harsh or unkind word. The 
whole department had partaken more of the nature of a 
happy family than a Government office. They all heartily 
wished Mr. Newton the best of good fortune and good 
health on his return to his own profession, of which he was 
such a dietinguishod member. — Mr. Harry K. Nielb said 
he }i\.<o liivi* 10 express on behalf of the staff the great 

regret they all felt on parting with their kindly chief, whose 
innumerable kind and thoughtful acts had gone far to 
lighten their work. — Mr. H. G. Ibberson [F.], speaking of 
Mr. Newton’s work at the Ministry, said how successful he 
had been in fighting all attempts made to reduce the 
“ £500 limit,” and that it was owing to his efforts that 
many a little country builder had kejit going through the 
war and who would now be ready to give employment to 
men returning from the Army. — Miss Fewings, the Chief 
Clerk, speaking for the ladies of the department, in handing 
the cup to Mr. Newton, said how much they, too, had 
enjoyed their period of service under his direction, and in 
warmly thanking him they would also like to join in giving 
him their best wishes for the future. — Mr. Newton, 
expressing his thanks for the gift, said what a great 
pleasure it was for him to receive such a token of affection 
and esteem. He thought that Mr. Hare and the other 
speakers had been ■'’leir remarks as to his 

work, though he .. . -I . that that work had 

not been difficult at times, and always strenuous, but ho 
had been fortunate in having a staff in which he could 
always rely for ungrudging assistance. 

Municipalities and Independent Architects. 

The accuracy has been questioned of a paragraph in the 
Report of the Joint Committee of Representatives of the 
R.I.B. A. and the Allied Societies (see Jotjbnal for Novem- 
ber) stating that “ three of the Allied Society representa- 
tives mentioned that their City Corporations had decided to 
put all work over £400 in value into the hands of inde- 
pendent architects.” Enquiry having been made into the 
matter, it is found that the subject cropped up casually at 
the Conference, that the remarks were not reported 
verbatim, and that the pr6cis from which the minutes 
were written was open to misconception and led to a too 
definite conclusion. Still, though not literally accurate, 
there was solid foundation for the statement. It has been 
the custom both at Birmingham and at Leicester for the 
City authorities to place important architectural work in 
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the hands of private practitioners, and from the architects’ 
point of view the relations between the authorities and the 
local architects are considered satisfactory. In South 
Wales, too, it is quite a common practice for Local Autho- 
rities to engage independent architects for all kinds of 
architectural work. 


OBITUARY. 

The late Col. Edward Dru Drury, V.D. [F.].— >Oii 
the 25th January Colonel E. Dm Drury died at Bath,, 
where, since his retirement in 1916, he had resided. 
The funeral took place on Thursday, the 30th 
January, at Lansdown Cemetery, Walcot, Bath. 
Col. Dru Drury was born in 1841, educated at private 
schools, was articled to Mr. George Barnes Williams, 
of Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, and spent some 
time in the office of Mr. Samuel Sanders Tuolon, of 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. He commen('.ed juac,- 
tice in 1862, and was leading jmrtner in the firm of 
Drury & Lovejoy, of Bucklersbury, E.C. He was 
elected an Associate of the Institute in 1864, and a 
Fellow in 1872, and was also a Fellow of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution. In 1870 he was a])])oiiited 
District Surveyor for St. Margaret, St. Jolin and the 
Close of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westmin- 
ster, which office he held for forty-six years. He was 
elected President of the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation in the year 1906. Among his works an' tlie 
following : — Country houses at Boxmore, Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire ; Shooter’s Hill, Kent ; 
Launceston, Cornwall ; and Westcliffe, Margate ; 
new church at Hemel Hempstead ; restoration of 
Hapton Church, Norfolk ; additions and alterations 
to St. John the Evangelist, Blackheath ; St, James’, 
Kidbrooke ; and St. Michael’s, at Blackheath Park ; 
mission hall, memorial room and parish rooms at 
Blackheath and Kidbrooke ; church schools at East 
Greenwich, and various business premises in the 
cities of London and Westminster. He had a con- 
siderable practice in light-and-air and party-wall 
cases. Colonel Dru Drury served as a Volunteer 
Officer in the Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment, and was a Freeman of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. — Thos. P. Tinslay, Licentiate. 

The late Henry Winter Johnson [F.].— Henry 
Winter Johnson, of Market Harborough, whose death oc- 
curred on the 15th December, 1918, at the age of 47, had 
been a Fellow of the Institute since 1904. He was articled 
to Messrs. Stock, Page & Stock, London, and in 1894 
entered the office of IVIr. J. Alfred Gotch [F.]. Two years 
later he went into partnership with Mr. Coates, the Sur- 
veyor of Market Harborough, where he continued in 
practice until 1916. He had an extensive practice in the 
town and surrounding districts and did much public as 
well a.s domestic work. The buildings erected under his 
direction included elementary and secondary schools for 
the Leicestershire County Council, a oott^e hospital, 
assembly rooms, offices, fac;tories, shops, and a cattle 
market, &c. The firm also carried out various country 
houses, hunting-boxes and hunting and polo stables. He 
was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 


(COMPETITIONS. 

Birmingham Housing Competition. 

The following circular has been forwarded from the 
Birniingham J^ohitectural Association to all archi- 
tects in the Birmingham District : 

Sir, — We have to advise you that the replies re- 
ceived from the Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee in respect of the Pine Apjjle Farm ancl Ford 
House Lane Competition not being satisfactory or 
in accordance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Regulations for conducting Coni])etitions, 
architects are requested not to submit designs. 

The matter is l>eing taken up with the Operatives’ 
and other Associations, and every means is being 
taken to biing the strongest pressure ii])on the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Committee in order to ensure 
the scheme being carried out in accordance with th(* 
R.LB.A. conditions. 

It is, therefore, strongly suggested, in the interests 
of the profession, that no architects should submit 
I dans until a favourable solution is arrived at. — Yours 
faitlifully, 

W. Alex. Harv^ey, President, 

El. Marston Rudland, Secretary. 


MINUTES. 

At- the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinaiy) of ilie Session 
3918-39, held lilonday, 20th January 1910, at 5.30 p.m. — 
Pmsent ; Mr. Arthur Keen, Member of Council, in the 
Chair; 17 Fcllow-s fincinding 3 Members of the Council), 
11 Apsneiatep, 3 Licentiates, and several visitors — the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 6th January 3919 were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decoa.se of thf*. 
following members : Fairfax Biomfield Wade-Palmer, 
elected Associate 1SS2, Fellow' I8.S8 ; William Kornaan 
Pog.son, elected Fellow 1891. 

Mr. Orahame Burnell Tubbs, Associate, attending for the 
first time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
Chairman. 

Mr. M. H. Baillie-Seott having read a Paper on The 
Makinu Habitable Old Dw'bllihus ik Towk and 
CooNTBY, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. 
Herbert W. Wills [F.], seconded by Mr. Francis Hooj>er 
[F,], a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed at 6.45 p.m. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1918-19, held Monday, 3rd February 1919,' at 

5 p.m. — Pi-esent ; Mr. Honrj" T. Hare, President, in the 
Chair; 14 Fellows (including 4 jnem3)ers of the Council), 

6 Associates (including 2- members of the Council), 2 Licen- 
tiates, and 4 visitors — the Minutos of the Meeting held 20th 
January w'ere taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. )Secretary announced that intimation had been 
i*eceivGd of the death in action of Captain Francis Ronton 
Barry, East Surrey P«egiment, AmsociaU, and Major William 
Jane, R.E., Liceniiale. the motion of the Hon. Secre- 

tary it was Resolved that the Institute’s deepest regrets for 
the loss of these gallant officers be entered on the Minutes, 
and that a message of Bympath 3 ' and* condolence be for- 
warded 1o their nearest relatives. 

The President having referred to Sir Aston Webb’s elec- 
tion as President of the Royal Academy, announced tliat 
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the Ootinoil at their meeting that afternoon had decided 
to send him an Address of Congratulation on behalf of the 
Institute. 

The President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes as ^ fit recipient of tho Royal Gold Medal for the 
current year. ^ 

It was announced that the candidates whose names 
are given under Notices ” below had been nominated for 
election. 

Mr. George Hubbard, P.S.A. [J.], having read a Paper 
on How TO O-BTAIK- A WaTBB SUPPLY IN THE ABSENCE 
OF Speings, Rivebs, and Rain, a discussion ensued and on 
the motion of Mr. Paul Waterhouse [P.j, seconded by Mr, 
John W. Simpson [P.], a vote of thanks was passed to him 
by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings dosed at 6.1f> p.m. 


NOTICES. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING wiU be held Mon- 
day, 3rd March 1919, at 6 p.m., for the following purpose; — 

To^lect the Royal Gold Medallist for 1919. The Chair- 
man to move : “ That auhjeot to His Majesty’s gracious 
sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of archi- 
tecture be presented this year to Mr. Leonard Stokes, in 
recognition of the merit of his executed work.” 

The SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) 
will be held following the above Meeting for the following 
purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held Monday,. 17th Eebmary 1919 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election. 

To proceed with the election of the following candidates 
for membership IN.B , — The names and addresses, together 
with the names of the proposers, are set out under “ Notices 
in the January is'iue of ilia Jouenal] ; 

As Fellow'S. 

Mobley : Eeic [*4., 1909], Bradford. 

SWABBKiCK ; JoHN [A., 1902], Manchester. 

Tugwbll: Sydney [A,, 1911], Bournemouth. 

XvEWHiTT : Thomas [A., 1900]. 

And the following Licentiates who have passcd_thc"qualify- 
ing examination : 

Allen : Geoeoe Pemberton, Bedford. 

Coleridge : John Duke. 

Eorbbst: George Topham, Chelmsford. 

Hodgson : ARTHUit Nicholas Whitfield, Winder- 
mere. 

Williamson ; Walteb, Bradford. 

As Hon. OoRBESPONurNG Member. 

Keug : George Henry, Brazil, Professor of Archi- 
tecture under the State Government. 

, As Associates. 

[The candidates are serving, or have served, with the 
Forces, and being duly qualified, have availed themselves of 
the temporary concessions granted to Students (see Special 
Regulations, Jounal for March 1918)] : 

Alison ; Walter [<S., 1912], Lysart, Fife. 

Beech : Fbederick William [jSI., 1908], Exeter. 

Bennett : Gwyn [ 8 ,, 1910]. 

Broadhbad : Tv. *-Tr— t; *'9 . ipi r. Nottingham. 

BbUOE: JoH> C: '■ \ I M f •• 1^ W., 1913], 

Whitby. 

Cameron : Robert Hunter [1913], Glasgow. 

Cart de Lafontaine: Philip [ 8 ,, 1011]. 

Oash ; Herbert William [^., 1010]. 

Clare ; Alfred Douglas [^S., 1013], Manchester, 

Coleridge : Paul Humphrey [ 8 ., 1910]. 

Currie ; John Kirkwood 1918]. 


Berry ; Douglas Charles Lawford [ 8 ., 1917]. 
Edwards : Arthur Trystan [ 8 ,, 1915], Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Edwards : John Ralph [8., 1012], Bristol. 

Gill : Maurice Bernard [ S ,, 1913]. 

Glenoross ; Leslie Harold [Special War Bxam,\ 
Gray : George Hall [ 8 ., 1912], North ^hield^. 
Harkess : William [^t., 1912], Derset. 

Harwood : Arnold William [/S'.. 1911]. 

Haseldine ; Cyril Frank Wm. [ 8 ., 1913], Beestou. 

• Head ; George Leslie [ 8 ., 1912]. 

Hill ; Henry Houghton [/Sf., 1905], Cork. 

Hubbard ; Harry [/S'., 1914], Glasgow. 

Lawson ; Edwin Maddi.son [Special War Bxam.'], 
Chester-le-Street. 

Lawson : John Scott [/S'., 1913], Dunfermline. 
Leadam : Evelyn Grahame Seaton [/S'., 1913]. 
Leahy ; William Jambs [/S'., 1909]. 

Lloyd : Albert Peregrine [ 8 ., 1914], SwauKea. 

May ; Thomas Witxiam Vivian [/S',, 1914]. 
Middleton : Vibert [/Sf., 1908], Ne-wcastlo. 

PiTE : Ion Ber-esford [/S., 1914]. 

Robinson : Norgrove Stuart [/S., 1912], Sjubby. 
Rose : George Alfred [/S., 1013]. 

Rowntree : Douglas Woodvtlle [ 8 ., 1908]. 
Ruthen ; Ernest Sidney [Special Tf v ‘ ’ ■ 
Sacr6 : Xjester Howard [S., 1914], , ■ ■ ■■ . 

Saunders : Bernard Robertson [ S ,, 1913], Birm- 
ingham. 

Skeldinq ; Percy [/Sf., 1912], Bristol. 

Skinner : Martin [/S., 1902], Walton-on-Thames. 
Slater : Martin Johns [ 8 ., 1912], Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
Smith ; Charles William [/ST., 1915], Cambridge. 
Spence ; Andrew Tebputt [ 8 ., 1912]. 

Stephens : Herbert Stanley [*S., 1913J. 

Tunnard ; Hy. Bartholomew [ 8 , 1914]. 

White ; Theodore Francis Hansford [ 8 ,, 1913]. 
Wiggins : John Stanley [ S ., 1913], Brighton. 

Willis : William Elia [/S., 1908], Pentre, South 
Wales. 

WooDROFFE : Norman Frederic [8,, 1911]. 

The Chairman formally to present the Revised Schedule 
of Professional Charges and move its adoption and that the 
existing Schedule be withdrawn. [N»B, — Copies of the 
Bevised Schedule were issued to memhers during the week end- 
ing 1st March.] 

An EXTRA-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING wiU 
bo held on Monday, 10th March 1919, at 5 p.m., for the 
purpose of a discus'^ion on PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 
OP THE MOMENT. 


The EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
will be held on Monday, 17th March 1919, at 6 p.m., for the 
following purposes ; — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meetings (Special and 
Busitiess) held Monday, 3rd March 1919; formally to 
admit members attending for tho first time since their 
election. 

Sir FRANK BAINES, K.B.E., M.V.O., to road a Paper 
on “WAR FACTORIES AND SHEDS : their Construction 
and Adaptation to Future Needs.” 


R.LB.A. Publications. 

Just Published. 

Housing OF THE Working CmsSES ; Cottage Designs awarded Premiums 
in the j. • -u the concurrence of 

the Lo ‘ i‘ i'l- 'to. 5ff. net; post free, 5a. 6el. 

DELAPiDAir A"-. \ ■. ■ r 

mittef ! . i . ■ . the ' i -i 

Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8o.' 2a. Gd. net ; 'post free, 2a. 

0 Conduit Sthhet, Rboent Street, London, w. * ’ 



HOW TO OBTAIN A WATEK SUPPLY IN THE ABSENCE OP SPRINGS, 

RIVERS AND RAIN. 

By George Hubbard, P.S.A. [P’.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects^ Monday, 3rd February, 1919. 

I N the consideration of a water supply in the absence of all rivers, springs and rain, it must be 
realised that every drop of water that falls to the earth comes from the air. As the air is the 
source of supply it is necessary to consider shortly the composition of the air we breathe. All 
that need be said about this is that it is composed of certain gases and aqueous vapour. All gases, 
except aqueous vapour, are present in definite proportions to each other, but the aqueous vapour is 
subject to very large variations. This gas, or aqueous vapour, is always being given off by evaporation 
from any surface of water or from ice until the atmosphere becomes saturated with it. The point of 
saturation, or the dew-point, represents that state of the atmosphere when it cannot contain any 
additional moisture or aqueous vapour at a given temperature. The dew-point or state of saturation 
varies with the temperature. The higher the temperature of the air the more aqueous vapour it is 
capable of containing. The state of saturation is made knoAvn when the dry and wet thermometers 
record the same temperature. It is obvious that if the temperature of saturated atmosphere is 
lowered below the 'dew-point, then the moisture that it cannot contain at such lower temperature 
must be deposited. This deposition of aqueous vapour consequejit upon the lowering of the tem- 
perature below the dew-point sometimes forms dew, or it may fall as rain or remain suspended in 
the air as a ndst. If the temperature of the atmosphere is again raised without any chance of its 
coming in contact with any form of moisture, then the atmosphere is comparatively dry and 
evaporation from any moist surface is rapid. In fact, as the temperature of the atmosphere rises it 
absorbs moisture whenever it comes in contact with it, and as it falls below the dew-point it deposits 
its excess of moisture. The process of evaporation takes up pure aqueous vapour from even the most 
fetid pools, and it is again distributed on the surface of the earth in the form of pure water when the 
temperature falls below the dew-point. If it were not for this action and reaction, life, as we know 
it, would be impossible on the earth. 

Passing from these elementary remarks, we must now consider by what process the temperature 
of the atmosphere can be chilled below the dew-point, so that its superabundance of aqueous vapour 
shall be deposited at the lower temperature upon a desired surface and in sufficient quantity to afford 
a water supply. Before, however, directly dealing with this point, it must be realised that the portion 
of the earth receiving the sun’s rays during the day is absorbing a certain amount of heat.* Generally 
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speaking, one-half of the heat of the sun received by the illuminated atmosphere is absorbed by the 
air, leaving the other half to reach the surface of the ground, provided that there are no intercepting 
clouds. This process of absorption of the heat of the sun during the day is reversed during the night. 
For our present purpose it may be assumed that the heat received either by the atmosphere, or by 
any portion of the surface of the earth, during the day, is radiated during the night, into space. , Thus 
the atmosphere which is warmed during the day is capable of containing a greater percentage of 
aqueous vapour than it can retain, if it is chilled below the dew-point, during the night. When the 
temperature of the surface of the earth falls during the night below the dew-point the excess of aqueous 
vapour, in the form of dew, is deposited. If, however, the sky during the night is overcast with 
clouds the heat acquired by the day is given off into the layer of air below the clouds, and the tendency 
is for the temperature of the earth and the atmosphere to be maintained. Under these conditions the 
atmosphere will continue to contain the aqueous vapour and little or no dew will be deposited. It is 
on the clear starlight nights that the most copious depositions of dew take place. 

The atmosphere may also be warmed or chilled by purely mechanical processes. Thus, if a 
lump of ice is placed in a glass of water the outside of the glass becomes chilled, and the moisture-laden 
air, coming in contact with the chilled surface of the glass, in its turn decreases in temperature. As 
soon as it falls below the dew-point the outside surface of the glass, especially if it has a rough and not 
a polished surface, becomes coated with beads of water. If now the glass of water containing the ice be 
placed on a plate the dew will soon be seen running down the surface of the glass and forming a dew 
pond in the plate. From this example it will be seen that, provided a chilled surface can be produced 
which will lower the surrounding temperature of the atmosphere below the dew-point, the aqueous 
vapour will be condensed on the chilled surface. Eadiatioh lowers the temperature, and so does 
evaporation, and when these two forces are both in action a very considerable fall is reached in the 
temperature of the radiating and evaporating body. As a concrete example of this, the well-known 
method adopted in India of procuring ice is worth recording. For an account of this I quote from 
Scott’s Meteorology, in the “ International Scientific Series : — 

A very practical use of nocturnal radiation has been made from time immemorial in India, in the preparation of 
ice, and on such a scale that about ten tons of ice can he procured in a single night, from twenty beds of the dimensions 
about to be given, when the temperature of the air is 15° or 20° Fahr. above the freezing point. The locality referred 
to is in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. A rectangular piece of ground is marked out, lying east and west, 
and measuring 120 by 20 feet. This is excavated to a depth of 2 feet and filled with rice straw, rather loosely laid 
to within 6 inches of the surface of the ground. 

The ice is formed in shallow dishes or porous earthenware, and the amount of water placer! in each is regulated 
by the amount of ice expected. No ice is formed if the wind is sufficiently strong to be called a breeze, for the air is 
not left long enough at rest, above the bed, for the temperature to fall sufficiently by the action of radiation. 

To obtain this result I should imagine that it is essential that it should be a cloudless night, and 
the air comparatively still. Mr. Scott points out that this freezing action ceases with southern or 
easterly airs, which contain more moisture than the north-north-west airs. It is when the wind is in 
the north-north-west that the freezing action is most active, and it is largely owing to the chilling 
effect of evaporation in the dryer airs that the freezing temperature is reached. From this example it 
will be seen that the straw lining is a non-conductor of heat, and thus prevents the pans of water from 
absorbing the heat of the surrounding earth. As the heat that the water and the pans contained in the 
first instance becomes lessened by radiation and evaporation during the night, the temperature of the 
waterfalls below the freezing point. It is well to bear in mind this striking illustration of the low tem- 
perature which can be attained by a body of water protected by a non-conductor of heat from contact 
with the surrounding earth. In miniature we have here almost the same conditions which operate in. 
a properly constructed dew-pond. 

Another example, which will be more familiar to everybody, may be seen on the railways where 
the sleepers are entirely covered by gravel. On a frosty morning it may often be observed that the 
hoar-frost covers the gravel lying immediately above the wooden sleepers, whereas the gravel lying 
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between the sleepers shows no sign- of hoar-frost. In this case the wooden sleepers act as a non- 
conductor, and the gravel lying above them, having radiated into space a certain amount of the acquired 
heat of the day, becomes chilled and the dew which is deposited upon this protected gravel becomes 
frozen and appears as hoar-frost. A decayed sleeper may at once be detected, as it no longer acts as a 
non-conductor of heat, and so the hoar-frost is not deposited on its surface. Illustrations might be 
quoted without number, but my object in referring to these instances is to emphasise the fact that, by 
the application of simple automatic conditions, definite results may be obtained which may some day 
prove to be of great importance to humanity. 

In certain countries where there are neither rivers nor springs, and where the rain seldom or never 
falls, the conditions appear to render such localities unsuitable for man and beast. Yet, by the appli- 
cation of scientific principles, a constant water supply will be obtained if it is possible to lower the 
temperature of the air below the dew-point. This, I think, may be done on the evidence of the follow- 
• ing facts : 

Before beginning to construct a dew-pond it would be quite possible to predict with considerable 
measure of certainty whether it would or would not act as a condenser in any particular locality. All 
substances during the night have the tendency to decrease in temperature below the temperature of 
the surrounding air, but owing to their mass or bulk this process of cooling may be too gradual to 
allow the substance to attain its ultimate degree of coldness before the sun rises in the morning. 
Provided the substance has a sufliciently large superficial radiating area, and it is thermally cut off 
from its surroundings, except the air, it will attain what is known as its “ thermometric distance.^’ 
Thus, the temperature of grass always assumes a temperature of 8*6° below the temperature of the 
surrounding air, whatever that may happen to be. Swansdown, for instance, always drops 12° to 
13° below the temperature of the air, and I found that a thin piece of iron 15 inches square, when 
suspended in the air, dropped- during the night 9° below the temperature of the air at the same level. 
On this point Tyndall says : “ Thus, while the general temperature varies within wide limits, the 
difference of temperature between the radiating body and the surrounding air remains sensibly 
constant.'’ This thermometric distance, that all substances try to attain, may give some astonishing 
results. 

Let it be imagined, for example, that it is a still night and the grass has dropped in temperature to 
its thermometric distance 3*6° below the air. The air in its turn drops in temperature by contact with 
the cold grass. The consequence is that, the grass attempts to re-establish its proper thermometric 
distance, and to do this it has again to fall in temperature, and this in its turn again further chills the 
air. The final result is that the grass may drop in temperature perhaps 18° below the temperature of 
the air a few feet above the grass. Prom the dew-pond point of view this is an important factor in 
predicting whether the dew-point will or will not be reached in a proposed dew-pond. It is by a com- 
parison between the number of degrees that the temperature of the air is likely to be lowered by the 
cooling effect of the condensing surface with the number of degrees that the atmosphere must fall 
before the dew-point is touched that it becomes possible to predict whether aqueous vapour will or 
will not be condensed out of the atmosphere. 

To illustrate what I mean I find that at Moddersfontein, in the Pretoria district, no rain falls 
' during the months of June, July and August, and yet at 6 am., the hour when the readings are taken 
“ of the wet and dry bulb thermometers, that the dew-point is never more than 10° below the temperature 
of the air. If my little metal plate 15 inches square fell 9° below the temperature of the air at the same 
level, it may safely be assumed that a large area of metal would fall considerably more, in the same 
way that grass which has a thermometric distance of 3*6° falls on a still night 18° below the temperature 
of air a few feet above it. At Moddersfontein a drop of 10° only is required to get the first traces 
of dew, thin iron plates over a fairly large area should easily drop very considerably more than this, 
so that distilled water might be obtained at Moddersfontein during the three months when no rain falls. 
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Anoibni? Dbw-ponds. 

In numerous dew-ponds in this country the dew-point is reached without difficulty. But not till 
my brother, Dr. Hubbard, first suggested the physical action that was in progress, was a scientific 
explanation advanced as to why these ponds remained charged with water through the longest 
summer and in tha absence of all springs or surface drainage. Furthermore, we were, I think 
the first to show that these ponds furnished the principal water supply to those pre-historic races who 
hved on the hill-tops on the South Downs thousands of years ago. On the higher part of the Downs, 
and sometimes on' the very summit of the Do'wns, such ponds may be seen. 

From time immemorial a certain definite form of construction seems to have been adopted. For 
a description of this I quote from Neolithic Dew-ponds and Cattleways, the joint work of my 
brother and myself : 

Operations are commenced by hollowing out the earth for a space, far in excess of the apparent requirements of 
the proposed pond. The whole of the hollow is then thickly covered with a coating of dry straw. The straw in its 
turn is covered by a layer of well-chosen, finely-puddled clay, and the upper surface of the clay is then closely strewn 
with stones. Care must be taken that the margin of the straw is effectively protected by clay. The pond will gradually 
become filled with water, the more rapidly the larger it is, even though no rain may fall. If such a structure is situated 
on the summit of a down, during the warmth of a summer day the earth will have stored a considerable amount of 
heat, while the pond, protected from the heat, by the non-conductivity of the straw, is at the same time chilled by 
the process of evaporation from the puddled clay. The consequence is that during the night the moisture of the 
comparatively warm air is condensed on the surface of the cold clay. Owing to the chilling effect of evaporation from 
tills thermally isolated surface, the condensation during the night is in excess of the evaporation during the day, and 
the pond becomes, night by - y- filled. The dew-pond will cease to attract the dew if the layer of straw 

should get wet, as it then ' same temperature as the surrounding earth, and ceases to act as a non- 

conductor of heat. 

The late C. J. Cornish, in The Naturalist on the Thames, gives some perfectly surprising results 
in respect to the accumulation of water in a dew-pond. The measurements were made by a shepherd 
employed by Mr. Cornish. 

Whenever he (the shepherd) thought that a heayy dew or fog was to be expected he notched a stick and drove 
it into the pond over night so that the notch was level with the surface. Next morning he pulled it up, marked how 
high the water had risen above the notch ; and notched it again, for measurement. On January 18th, 1901, after a 
night of fog, the water rose 1 J inches ; on the next day after another fog, 2 inches ; and on January 24th 1 inch. 
Five nights of winter fog gave a total rise of 8 inches, a vast weight of water even in a pond of moderate area. Five 
days of heavy spring dew in April and May- with no fog gave a total rise in the same pond of inches, the dews, 
though one was very heavy, giving less water than the fogs, one of which even in May caused the water to rise 1 4 inch. 

The heaviest rainfall in these islands would never probably give anything approaching this result 
within the same time, and the full effect of this may perhaps be better appreciated when it is realised 
that an inch fall of rain represents slightly over 100 tons of water to the acre. 

In some locahties the ponds are known to the shepherds as “ misty ponds,” because it is asserted 
. that the mists hang over the ponds. The chilled atmosphere above the pond would condense the 
aqueous vapour and a mist would be formed, just as mists are formed over rivers or streams in the even- 
ings after a hot day. The name Mist, or Misty Ponds, seems quite appropriate. Those ponds which are 
situated at the highest elevation are certainly more successful than those in the valleys. The reason 
for this appears to he in the fact that the invisible aqueous vapour is carried upward in the air currents. 
As the air rises into higher altitudes it expands, and this mechanical process of expansion lessens the 
temperature. As the temperature diminishes there is rapid condensation, and the condensation is 
greatest on the hill-tops which rise above the warm air of the valleys, and more especially does this 
condensation take place on the surface of the dew-ponds which have been artificially prepared . The 
hill-tops which rise into the clear upper atmosphere radiate easily and act as condensers. AU must 
have observed how the clouds hang around near the hill-tops when the rest of the atmosphere seems 
clear. It is only when the in'visible aqueous vapour condenses tha,t it becomes apparent, and it only 
condenses when the atmosphere becomes chilled below the dew-point. 

Dew-ponds appear to be only successful when constructed on a chalk bottom. Some people 
have therefore considered that the chalk must have some mysterious influence upon the result. This 
mysteriou.® influence is, I fancy, only due to the fact that chalk is a sterile soil, and it is owing to the 
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absence of worms that the layer of straw can remain dry. A dew-pond on any other soil, except chalk, 
would be certain to fail if constructed exactly on the old methods, and it is for this reason, so far as I 
knew, that dew-ponds are only found on a chalk formation. In the absence of a chalk formation it 
would be necessary to lay a foundation bed of cement-concrete, or asphalte, so that the non-conducting 
material should be protected against the destructive action of worms or other animals boring in the 
earth, A thick layer of straw is a very good non-conductor, and its ejSEicacy lies in the fact that the 
cellular formation of the straw contains still air — i.c., not in motion. The- rays of heat which are able 
to penetrate the straw structure are baffled by the still air, whereas those rays which can with com- 
parative ease penetrate the still air are in their turn baffled by the structure of the straw. By the 
almost innumerable number of straw structures, with the still air in the cells, the heat rays fail to pass 
through the entire mass. Thus a good non-conductor of heat should be a material composed of sub- 
stances of very different densities. 

Natural Dew-pondb. 

During the discussion which followed on a Paper I read at the Society of Arts, Mr. W. K. Stratton 
spoke about some ponds in the Colesberg District (Cape Colony). These ponds, he asserted, had a 
higher water level in the morning than in the evening, this residt being obtained during the dry 
season and in the absence of any springs. Mr. W. E. Abbott, in a letter which appeared in the . 
Pastor alists' Beview in July, 1910, speaks of a lake, at or near the top of Lagoon Mountain at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet, in the parish of Page, in the county of Brisbane. He says : “ This lake has been 
the puzzle of the inhabitants for more than half a century, for it retains its water except through the 
most severe droughts. During the great drought of 1885-6 it dried up, and then in the most 
astonishing manner it filled up again before the drought broke up and without any rain having 
faller^ on the mountain or in the district.” Mr. Abbott says the top of the mountain is heavily 
timbered, and that this lake is not fed by any springs or streams, and yet it displays this extraordinary 
capacity of recharging itself before the rains come. The explanation is, if I may venture to give it 
without having been anywhere near New South Wales, much less on to Lagoon Mountain, that the 
marshy site of the lake may chill the rarefied air below the dew-point, so that the condensed aqueous 
vapour is deposited in the basin o.f the lake. 

A far more striking example of the action of a natural dew-pond was given to me by Mr. Hubert 
Congreve in a letter dated March 7th, 1909. In this letter he says that “ in 1906 he visited the Lae 
de Bouchet in Auvergne. It was a very hot summer, ponds and small streams were dry, the large 
rivers unusually low, and large trees drooping. Yet the Lac de Bouchet was brim full.” He com- 
mented on this to the keeper of the little inn on the shores of the lake. ‘‘ Mais c’est toujours comme 5a,” 
said the innkeeper. ‘‘ In a dry summer it is always high, in a wet summer low.” Mr. Congreve gave 
a diagram in his letter, from which it appears that the lake is circular and about five-eighths of a mile 
in diameter, and it appears to occupy the crater of an extinct volcano. The altitude of the lake is 
some 1,300 metres, and the margin of the crater is covered with pine-wood ; the crater crust on which 
the pine trees grow stands some fifty feet above the lake. The lake is on the highest ground for miles 
around, with the exception of one peak three miles away, which stands at an altitude of 100 metres 
above the lake. The isolated and elevated position of this lake, with no higher ground within three 
miles of it, precludes any suspicion of a spring as a source of supply, and of course there are no streams. 
Even if the lake did receive a supply from such sources, it would neither explain the fact that the lake 
was brim full in the very hot summer of 1906, when no rain fell between May and August 14th in the 
Auvergne, nor would it explain what the innkeeper observed when he said that “ in a dry summer it 
is always high, in a wet summer low.” The catchment area around the lake is quite sufficient to feed 
a lake of such a size as the Lac du Bouchet. Professor Boyd Dawkins could not explain the phenome- 
non, and said he would go and see it the next time he was in the Auvergne, but whether he did so or 
not I do not know. The only theory to account for this natural dew-pond— :for it can be nothing else 
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in the absence of rain, streams or springs — ^lies, I think, in the fact that the lake is situated at a con- 
siderable altitude, and is surrounded by a belt of fir-trees. The warm moisture-laden air from the 
valleys falls in temperature as it rises and expands, and it becomes still further chilled as it comes in 
contact with the fir-trees. The temperature of the air is reduced below the dew-point, and the moisture 
that the air cannot contain at this lower temperature is deposited as dew and finds its way into the lake. 

^ Ebcbnt Experiments. 

Experiments which were made by my brother and myself resulted in striking effects where we used 
mica as the non-conductor. We made wooden trays, 2 feet square; and painted them various colours. 
We also prepared square slabs, constructea from waste mica, 2 feet square and 2 inches thick. When 
we placed any one of our trays upon such a slab of mica, on the same night and side by side other trays, 
not on nodca slabs, the result was that we generally obtained during the night just twice as much water 
in the tray placed on the mica as we obtained upon the other trays. These experiments were carried 
out upon a gravel path where no sign of condensation appeared. The wood with which the trays were 
constructed is in itself a good non-conductor of heat, and it is owing to this fact that the traj^^s placed 
directly on the gravel gained some moisture. Those trays painted green or those painted white 
obtained the most water, whereas those painted black invariably obtained the least. The presence 
of chlorophyll in all vegetation, which gives it its green colour, may have some bearing on the point. 
The true parasitical plants, which rely upon obtaining their moisture from the trees upon which they 
grow, are rarely if ever green. A lawn at the side of the gravel path was wet with dew. The ouvious 
reason for this is that the .thin blades of grass, being only connected at their base with the earth, are 
able to radiate their heat easily, and quickly attain their thermometric distance. As they become 
chilled below the dew-point of the atmosphere, the dew is deposited upon each blada. 

Modern Dew-fonds. 

There appears to be no difficulty in obtaining water at high altitudes ; but in order to test the 
possibility of obtaining water at a very low level my brother and I carried out an experiment on a large 
scale. The immediate result of this experiment v/as so extraordinary that I venture to give the 
particulars at some length. 

In a flat meadow between Mottingham and Grove Park, in Kent, on perhaps the lowest lying land 
in the district, we determined to construct a dew-pond. We began by excavating the earth to a depth 
of 18 inches over an area of 100 feet square, the superficial area of the pond was to be 10,000 feet. 
After the work of excavation was completed we laid a bed of 4 inches of cement concrete, and in order 
to check any moisture rising into our pond from below we thickly coated the surface of the concrete 
with pitch. Mica is an excellent non-conductor of heat, and from this material we had slabs or tiles 
made, measuring 2 feet square and 2 inches thick, which were to be the active agents in the construction 
of our pond. The surface of the pitch was spread over with fine sand to make a suitable bed for our 
mica slabs. They were then put down in regular order, leaving perhaps an inch space between each 
slab. In order to keep these slabs quite dry and so preserve their heat non-conducting property, we 
covered the whole surface of the pond with | inch of asphalte ; the asphalte ran into the spaces 
between the slabs, but when it was completed it presented an even black appearance over the 
10,000 feet area of the pond. 

When all was completed, I went in the early morning of a day in autumn to see if the pond had 
collected any water. Or the way I met the contractor who was returning from a still earlier inspection. 
I^asked if there was any water in the pond. To this question he made the inscrutable reply that the 
pond looked like a window,” The pond lay but a short distance away, and I thought that perhaps 
I should learn more by my own observation than I should by asking for an elucidation of his remark, 
fcjtill, his remark was so unexpected and so inexplicable that I admit it puz 2 Eled me, more especially as it 
came from a very matter-of-fact man. 
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On arriving at my pond, a most extraordinary spectacle presented itself. The pond did not look so 
much like a window as a great chess-board, with sonae 2,500 perfect white squares, all rnled off regularly 
by hard pitch-black lines about 1 inch wide between them. There was only the very faintest trace of 
dew on the grass around the pona, but not so in the pond itself. On the asphalt e immediately above 
each mica square, tall white hoar frost was standing, but there was not a trace of hoar frost on the 
asphalte above the joints, which stood oirt as hard black lines. In the course of a few hours the sun 
melted the hoar frost, but we obtained hundreds, if not thousands, of gallons of water, which lay in 
great pools and puddles on the surface of the asphalte. It was a comparatively warm day, and the 
asphalte, protected as it was by the mica slabs, retained the heat, and the sun in the course of the day 
dried up the pond. Still, the experiment was a success, and if the pond had been laid with a fall we 
might have kept the water by running it off into underground tanks. This experiment, which was 
purposely carried out under the most disadvantageous conditions, proved the possibility of obtaining 
a water supply far in excess of the requirements of a single domestic house. Mica was an expensive 
material to use, wood or straw would have been cheaper, and these would probably have given an 
almost equally good result. 

In an article imder “ Engineering Notes ** on 24th January, 1919, in a journal called T}ie Near East 
this statement appears : “ A condensing reservoir measuring 100 feet by 100 feet would, it is esti- 
mated, yield an effective volume of about 200,QP0 gallons of water per annum, equivalent to the 
domestic water supply necessary for a population of 30 or 40 people. The first cost of an iilstallation 
of this character is extremely low.” 

To obtain the best possible result from a dew-pond there are three essential points to be fulfilled : — 

1. The site of a dew-pond should be on high ground, facing the moisture-laden winds. 

2. The substructure of the pond should be made of the most suitable and efficient non-conducting 
heat material, such as straw. 

3. The superstructure of the pond should be composed of the most suitable heat-conducting 
material, so that the heat acquired during the day may be radiated as quickly as possible after sunset. 

Future Possibilities. 

Referring to the garden observation of the dew being on the grass, or fertile land, and not on the 
gravel path, or desert waste, it seems possible that an explanation may be found as to why certain 
lands are rainless. The wind passing over the ocean must absorb a considerable amount of moisture, 
provided it is not already saturated, and yet that moisture will pass over islands and whole districts 
without any rain falling. Such lands are always barren rocky or sandy wastes, like the gravel path. On 
such desert land there would be very little dew deposited, for the surface of the land becomes baked 
during the heat of the day, and the process of coohng during the night is too gradual to allow it to 
become sufficiently cool to chiU the atmosphere below the dew-point. The consequence is that the 
land remains dry and parched, and yet the rough grass, that may perhaps grow in some places, becomes 
drenched with dew during the night ; but the air, warmed by the sun’s rays of the day, quickly absorbs 
the dew, and the earth remains parched. What the air gives up at night it acquires during the day. 
Unless those conditions can be brought about by artificial means which will result in chilhng the air 
on such a large scale as actually to change the climate, there is no chance of converting the desert 
wastes of the earth into fertile land. But this result will ultimately be attained in certain localities 
by the adoption of some form of dew-pond, or condensing surface, aided by the growth of trees, I have 
no doubt. 

Take, for instance, the islands known as the Uesertas, lying only twelve miles away from the 
island of Madeira. Madeira, as is well known, is a most fertile island, the luxuriance of its vegetation 
strikes all who visit it ; but the Desertas, of exactly the same geological formation, have neither springs 
nor rivers, and rain is said never to faU. The islands are uninhabitable except for a few fishermen, 
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who succeed in obtaining water by hanging out fleeces, from which in the morning they wring out the 
water gathered in the night. Here man, in his necessity, has applied a simple law of nature. He has 
compelled the air to give up that which it would otherwise have retained. These rocky islands (the 
Desertas), only partially covered by shrubby grass, are admirably adapted for the construction of dew- 
ponds ; the moisture-laden atmosphere could most readily be induced to deposit its moisture on to 
properly prepared surfaces. The water thus deposited during the night, however, would have to be 
run off into tanks so as to avoid its loss by evaporation during the day. The supply so obtained should, 
in the first instance, be used for rearing trees. The marked effect that trees have upon the climate is 
not generally appreciated, nor is it generally known how adipirably they ar3 adapted for extracting the 
moisture of the air. • 

In any scheme for procuring water in waterless lands trees must eventually play an important 
part, if not the most important part, and, therefore, at the risk of apparently departing from the 
question of dew-ponds, I am anxious to show the importance of arboriculture. Wood, as I have said, 
is a good non-conductor of heat, but the bark of a tree is a better non-conductor. The trunk of a tree 
is as slight as it can be with safety, having regard to the wind pressure on the spreading branches and 
the foliage. This being so, the whole superstructure of the tree is disconnected as far as possible from 
the earth, and the non-conducting property of the bark of the trunk further cuts off the heat rays from 
penetrating the wood. The trunk, branches, twigs jnd stalks to the leaves are each in turn as slight 
as possible, and the leaves themselves are as thin as may be. The leaves are, in fact, to a remarkable 
extent disconnected with the earth, and, owing to their great superficial area, as compared to their mass, 
they very quickly radiate into space any heat that they have may acquired during the day. Thus, 
shortly after sunset, these wafers gently flapping in the air having radiated their heat, chill the air as 
it passes over their surface, and this chilling of the air induces condensation upon them. If, now, the 
form of a leaf hanging down from its slender stalk is home in mind, it will at once be realised how the 
water will drop off from its pointed end and fall on to leaves at a lower level, but which have a wider 
spread. This action is continued until the water drops to the ground around the margin of the tree’s 
circumference. As a general rule, the roots extend imderground just about as far as the branches do 
above groirnd. On still and cloudless nights this dew which has been deposited on the leaves may 
often be heard dripping to the ground, watering, in fact, the extremities of the roots, though not a drop 
of rain has fallen, and it is only at the extremities of the roots that the tree is capable of taking up the 
moisture for its nourishment. Nature has in the evolution of the tree most marvellously and perfectly 
fashioned it in all its parts, so that the maximum of moisture may be quickly extracted from the air 
after sunset. 

Though there is the keenest competition between, tree and tree in the forest, they do in fact co- 
operate together to bring about such a general chilling of the air as will result in inducing rain to fall. 
Think of the slight chilling effect upon the atmosphere by one leaf, and this effect must be multiplied 
by thousands foir one tree, and this again by every tree in the forest. In The Daily Graphic of January 
22nd, 1909, in an article on the “ Effect on the Afforestation Scheme,” it is stated that “ The Washing- 
ton Elm of Cambridge — a tree of no extraordinary size — ^was estimated to produce a crop of seven 
million leaves, exposing a surface of about five acres of fohage.” A cold stream of air emerging out of 
a forest of such trees would come in contact with the surrounding warmer air which had not been 
subject to this chilling process. The contact of the atmosphere at different temperatures would pro- 
bably result in such a copious condensation that we should appreciate its effect in a downpour of rain. 

In the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, speaking of the direct influence of 
forests on rainfalls, Dr. Hann is quoted as saying : “ In the Cordilleras clouds with rain falling from 
them can be seen hanging over forests, while over contiguous lands covered with shrubs or used for 
agriculture the sky is blue and the sun is shining.” 

This same effect I have observed on more than one occasion while standing on the high ground 
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near Btoadway in Worcestershire. With a great expanse of distant lands and sky stretched before 
me, I have seen the rain falling from dark clouds hanging over the wooded lands, while the sun was 
shining everywhere else. 

To return again to the Desertas, or the Desert Islands, as the name implies. If young trees were 
here planted and the extremities of their roots were irrigated with the water from the dew-ponds that 
might be constructed, the trees should flourish. Their foliage, in the course of a few years, would pro- 
bably induce rain to fall, and after this, these desert islands would become as* beautiful and perhaps as 
prosperous, as their adjacent island, Madeira. 

There is no need to dwell on the vital importance of obtaining water in waterless lands. The 
famines, which result in the death of thousands at a time in India, are due to the failure of the crops 
in a dry season, and the loss of millions of sheep which annually die in Australia is due to the lack 
of water. I am confident that a water supply can be derived directly from the atmosphere, and the 
" result may be that, in other lands than ours, the words of Kipling may be sung : 

We have no water to delight 
Our broad and hroohless vales, 

Only the dew-pond on the height. 

Unfed that never fails. 


DISCUSSION ON ME* HUBBAEDB PAPEE. 
The President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, in the Chair. 


Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.] : I have much 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Hubbard. 
I need not apologise for doing so on the ground of ignor- 
ance, because there is nobody in England, save possibly 
Mr. Hubbard’s brother, who knows as much about this 
subject as he does. We have all been deeply interested, 
and nobody more than myself. Mr. Hubbard, I am 
afraid, made outs in his manuscript, and I am afraid 
left out the interesting description of the scientific per- 
formance of Gideon’s fleece, which I wanted to hear 
again from his lips, because his way of explaining it is 
very simple and interesting. We shall all greatly en- 
joy reading his paper, which needs to be read thought- 
fully. 

Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON [F.] : I would like to be 
allowed to second the vote of thanks. Mr. Hubbard has 
given us one of the most admirable and neatly ex-, 
pressed expositions of elementary scientific facts that 
I have ever had the pleasure of listening to. One is 
expected to acquke information of this kind from text- 
books, but it is quite another thing to hear a practical 
exposition from a man who really undemtands what he 
is talking about. I think we are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Hubbard for his paper. 

Mr. HUBBARD, Junr. : I would like to ask Mr. 
Hubbard what practical value the dew-pond would 
have in a place such as Australia, where, I understand, 
aqueous vapour which comes from the Pacific falls on 
the mountains a few miles inland from the east coast, 
so that the air in the centre of that continent is 
dry and the land barren. However much the tem- 
perature was reduced I gather that extraordinarily 
little moisture would be obtained from it. Would 
establishing dew-ponds induce vegetation under those 
conditions ? 


Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD : My son did not give 
me notice of this question. As far as I understood 
his question, it was — ^Would a dew-pond in the centre 
of Australia be a success ? Could you get sufficient 
water from it to rear trees ? I can say at once it wordd 
not be a success. The aqueous va.pour is deposited as 
the air currents rise into high altitudes in passing the 
mountain range, and it is therefore a dry wind which 
descends on the barren land to the west of the moun- 
tains. But there are curious things in Australia ; 
there are caves there which, in the absence of any 
suspicion of rain or springs, are filled with water. It 
comes out of the air, somehow. These caves must, I 
imagine, occupy elevated positions. As to Gideon’s 
fleece, so far as I remember the record in Judges, he 
wanted to demonstrate that the Lord was with him. 
To do that he said he would lay down a fleece, and the 
dew would be deposited on the fleece and not on the 
adjoining land. On another occasion the whole pro- 
cess was to be reversed, so that the dew would not be 
on the fleece, but instead on the adjoining land. In 
the case of the dew being on the fleece and not on the 
ground Gideon must have put his fleece down early in 
the morning, when the earth was still cold. The con- 
sequence would be that the ground under the fleece 
would remain cold during the day, as it would be pro- 
tected from the sun’s rays, while the land around 
the fleece would be baked by the sun. So that on the 
following morning the dew would be found on the 
fleece lying on the cold patch of ground and the dew 
would not be on the surrounding land as the tempera- 
ture then had not fallen bel ow the dew-point. On the 
other occasion it cannot have been such an excessively 
hot day and Gideon must have put his fleece down in 
the evening, after the earth had been warmed by the 
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sun’s heat during the day, thus the fleece was lying on 
a warm surface, and as a consequence no dew would be 
deposited on it. But the temperature of the surround- 
ing earth did fall below the dew-point, and in this in- 
stance the dew would be on the surrounding earth, not 
on the fleece. 

A VISITOR : Could not that result have been 
obtained by varying the nature of the soil on which he 
placed the fleece ? 

Mr. HUBBARD : That was not so, because the 
nature of the soil is given. You will And, in the Book 
of Judges, that it was a threshing-floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON : I do not i)retend to a greater 
knowledge of the Scriptures than Mr. Hubbard 
possesses, but my youthful recollection is that after 
Gideon had put the fleece down the first time it was 
full of water, and he wrung it out. And, as Mr. Hub- 
bard has warned us, if you want your dew-pond to be 
a success you must not have damp between the con- 
taining surface and the ground. If, the second night, 
the fleece was slightly damp, it would account for the 
absence of condensation, 

Mr. HUBBARD : The dampness of the fleece pro- 
bably would have some effect, but it seems to me that 
the determining factor would be the time when the 
fleeces were put down. That is to say whether they 
were put down in the morning or the evening. 

The PRESIDENT : I am sure this has been a most 
interesting paper, and quite an interesting discussion 
too. It seems to me it is a great pity that no attempt 
has been made to put this principle to practical use. 
I was mentioning it to a man who is a large sheep- 
farmer iu Australia, and he was' very sceptical about 
it. I asked him to come here and listen to the paper, 
but he was unable to do so. But I shall see that he 
has an opportunity of reading it. He said that if 
any man could succeed in producing a .large quantity 
of water in Australia there is a very large fortune for 
him any day of his life. If such a system could be 
introduced into those districts of Australia which are 
waterless/ it might be of very great value indeed. 
One point in Mr. Hubbard’s paper I did not under- 
stand. In his description of the experiment which 
he and his brother made in constructing a dew-pond 
he described the way in which they formed the surface, 
and the upper surface was a black asphalte. Just 
before that he told us they had experimented with 
wooden boxes of certain colours, and that the black 
colour was the one which attracted the least water. 
If they had known that before, as I gather they did, 
they ought not to have used a black surface for the 
purpose of this experiment. 

Mr. HUBBARD : You are right, sir. We did after- 
wards paint it with Hall’s distemper, and the pond 
remained there a long time. But it was broken up in 
the winter when boys got on it and began skating. 

The PRESIDENT : It is a great pity that these 
experiments cannot be carried fimther, and it is a pity 
some public authority cannot be induced to carry them 
out, because it would be of such enormous value in 
many parts of the world. 


OOERESPONBENOE. 

Mr. Baillie-Scott’s Paper. 

23 Old Buildings^ Lincoln's Inn: 3rd March 1919. 

To the Editor y Joubnal R.I.B.A . — 

Dear Sir, — I was unfortunate and missed Mr. 
Baillie-Scott’s paper. I have just read it, and knowing 
that fundamentally we agree in the main things that 
matter I feel reluctant to write about the few points 
where we appear at any rate to be at variance. 

Mr. Baillie-Scott says : ‘‘ It is no use telling me that 
if a thing is fitted for its purpose it is beautiful. If 
instead of colour-washing an old stone wall we had 
cemented it over to a nice level surface ruled over with 
lines to represent joints it would answer the purpose 
well enough, but all the beauty and interest of the wall 
would be lost.” “ And so, when practical merits are 
claimed for ugly methods we must urge that the 
problem is only half solved, and that the worser half.” 
I cannot admit that a, result is practical unless it 
achieves a great deal more. There is one big principle 
common to all design — ^namely, consider the scheme 
first as a whole, then perfect the details, making them 
in harmony with the whole and with each other. Only 
he who can do this — ^poet, architect, sculptor, painter, 
engineer, soldier, musician — deserves the name of 
artist, and nobody else can be practical in the proper 
sense. 

Architects, broadly speaking, follow one of two 
maxims. One is, make a thing right and it will be 
beautiful ; the other, make it beautiful and it will be 
right. The former is adventurous and open to new 
methods and conditions, but ever alert to learn from 
the past. The latter is apt to lean too heavily on taste 
and precedent, and be ill prepared for fresh impres- 
sions, I think Mr. Baillie-Scott in his paper looks 
back too longingly. No man is big enough to do great 
things unaided by his generation. Napoleon was 
beaten, not because he lost a battle at Waterloo, but 
because he no longer held the will, the affection, and 
the confidence of the French nation and army. And 
so in art, as ordinarily understood, the highest must 
always express, amongst other things, the nation and 
the age to which it belongs. The great artist, even 
when giving his best, receives from his contemporaries 
more than he can repay. I think this is rather like 
what Mr. Lethaby meant when he spoke of the need 
of ‘‘ a thousand men deep.” 

In architecture, one of our biggest difliculties, as Mr. 
Baillie-Scott said, is to find workmen trained to the 
appreciation of the qualities of materials and work- 
manship. We know where to go when we want crafts- 
manship of the highest order, but in the case of every- 
day masonry, bricklaying, and carpentry very few 
satisfactory men can be found because the or^ary 
tradesman has been taught to take pride in many of 
the very things we abhor. We are a good deal to blame 
for this. We have allowed ‘‘ building construction 
and “ architecture ” in the technical schools, etc,, to 
become estranged without much protest. But J 
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still Lope we may find a remedy. Could tLe E.I.B.A 
found an association for tradesmen to be nominated 
by a number of architects under whom they had 
worked ? Another condition of membership might 
require candidates to attend a short course on building 
ideals to be given at approved schools under super- 
vision of the E.I.B.A. Perhaps in a few years a new 
clause insisting on membership of this association 
would be added to the official form of contract.- — 
Yours faithfully, S. B. Caulfield [F.] 


WALTER ERNEST HEWITT [4.]. 

It is with sincere regret that I have to record the 
death of my friend Walter Ernest Hewitt, which 
took place upon February 19th last, at his resi- 
dence, 28, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, after a brief 
illness — septic pneumonia, following an attack of 
influenza. 

Walter Ernest Hewitt was the third son of Mr. 
Walter Hewitt, a well-known resident of Surbiton. 
He was a comparatively young man, having been born 
on 3rd October, 1865, He died in harness in the 63rd 
year of his age. Educated at Haileybury, he served his 
articles to Mr, Rowland Plumbe fF.], 1883-1886 ; sat 
for and passed the examination for Associate E.I.B.A. 
in 1889, and commenced practice about that year or a 
little earlier at 7, Great College Street, Westminster, 
now demolished. Here it was we met, and here it 
was that we joined hands in the competition for the 
Surbiton Municipal buildings, our rlr laced 

second by the assessor, the late Mr, M--..;.- ' ■ 

His was a general practice. All he carried out, no 
matter what, from a parish hall to a shop front, was 
in good taste. From the first, however, he specialised 
in domestic work, and it is therefore to this side of his 
practice that we must turn to see him at his best. A 
" clever draughtsman and detailer, an able planner, a 
very thorough man, in short, in all he undertook, is 
the best description I can ofler of Walter Hewitt. 

So many of his designs in and around London have 
appeared in the journals that it leaves me with little 
to add, except it he to refer to such of his works as 
the house he built for Mr. Percival Graves — ^known 
to us all as the author of Father O’Flynn ” — and the 
“ Dormers,” Bovingdon, Herts, the entrance court of 
which house appeared on the Academy wails in 1910, 
as being typical examples of his work. 

Walter E. Hewitt was of a retiring nature, and it is 
therefore left to his many friends who knew him in his 
home to say what a genuinely kind man he was, and 
what a delightful companion he made when talking 
over his treasures, collected as a collector knows how 
to collect only. To see his books, prints, pictures and 
china was a real treat. He was a great bird-lover. 
No man in the world was a greater authority in the. 
particular strain of pigeon he bred and developed in 
the spare hours granted him as a busy man. 

A. Heroic Eyan-Tekison [F.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ThcR.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Sixtieth List. 

Fallen in the War. 

Hartbee, Lieut. E, M., E.A.S.C., attached 8th Royal 
Berks Regt. At first reported missing, and sub- 
sequently killed in action, Aug. 8tb, 1918. (Son 
of Mr. J. Hartree [F.]). 

Military Honours, 

Rhine, Brevet Lieut. -Col. Sir Thomas Duncan, 
K.B.E. [.4.]. 

Mobilised as a serving Territorial (Major 5th Battn. the 
Koyal Scots) on the outbreak of war, and shortly after- 
wards appointed to the General Staff as Brigade Major. 
Called to War Office August 1916 and in December 1917 
transferred to the Minist^ of National Service, where he 
now holds position of Chief Recorder. Promoted Brevet 
Lieut.- Colonel June 1917. Received Order of Commander 
British Empire January 1918, and Order of Knight Com- 
mander British Empire January 1919. 

^Vnsell, Capt. W. H., R.E. [^.]. Awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross and twice mentioned in despatches. 

Taylor, Major J. A. Chisholm \Student\ son of Mr. 
Thomas Taylor \Licemtiaie\ has been awarded a 
Bar to the Military Cross. 

“ Eor conspicuous bravery. At Briastre on 20th Octo- 
ber 1918, on reaching the final objective, and finding that 
the leading com})any was being enfiladed by an enemy 
machine gun, this officer took forward two men and k 
Lewis gun under heavy machine-gun fire. He put the gun 
in position, but was unable to get it to fire owing to the 
mud. He then brought up a German machine gun ; this 
also ho could not get to fire. He then went several hun- 
dred yards under very heavy machine-gun fire to obtain 
rifle grenades. These he flred and, going forward alone, 
shot two of the enemy with his revolver, the remainder 
running away. This officer’s bravery and promptness of 
action ensured complete capture of the objective.*’ 

Sir Frank Baines on War Factories. 

Sir Frank Baines’s exceedingly interesting and 
valuable lecture on “ War Factories and Sheds : 
their Construction and Adaptation to Future Needs,” 
was only partly delivered at the meeting of the 17th. 
Sir Frank lectured for two hours, showed a large 
number of slides, and managed to condense an enor- 
mous mass of detail into a small compass, but it 
was evident that the subject was too vast to be 
dealt with at one meeting, and it was decided to 
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adjourn and to arrange for the remainder of the 
lecture to be delivered later. The date has now 
been fixed for the 28th April, the meeting to be held 
at 8 o’clock instead of 5. It may be mentioned 
that the most important part of the subject, that 
dealing with the adaptation of these remarkable 
buildings "to peace purposes, has still to be dealt with. 

Architecture and the Office of Works. 

As briefly noted in the last issue of the Journal, a 
deputation from the Institute waited upon Sir Alfred 
Mond at the Office of Works on the 12th* February. The 
deputation' consisted of Mx. Henry T. Hare (President), 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. ' John W. Simpson, 
Mr. John B. Gass, and Mr. Max Clarke. Present with 
Sir Alfred Mond was Sir Lionel Earle, K.C.B., Secretary 
of the Office of Works. The following is a brief r6sum^ of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Hark said that fche Institute and architects generally 
throughout the country beheld the increasing activities of 
the Office of Works with considerable anxiety. It was not 
in the public interest that important Government work 
should be confined entirely to the operations of a Govern- 
ment department. During the last four years architects 
had been practically deprived of their livelihood, but now 
that Peace was in prospect they looked forward to some 
amendment of former conditions, and trusted it would be 
the poHcy of the Government to distribute such work as 
might be available amongst the profession generally. 

Mr. John B. Gass [F.], Past President of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, strongly deprecated the in- 
creasing encroachment of the Government departments on 
the legitimate concerns of the general practitioner. A purely 
State service, he argued, tended to the acceptance of what 
its official offered. In architectural work particularly there 
was not in that service the competitive thought or indivi- 
dual necessity for effort which was so essential in the suc- 
cessful maintenance of a private practice, both in regard to 
economy of construction and architectural development 
and expression. The State and the municipalities should, 
ia the national interest, take advantage of such practice in 
connection with their building works. The Royal Institute 
and its Allied Societies had for many years striven for a 
high standard of architectural education. The Universities 
and th-'' wore spending large 

sums O'- ■■ 'i'- !■ -i ' ■ ! i: . I ■i!-.- - there was oppor- 

tunity to bring this education into practical effect, much of 
it was lost, for it had to have freedom of expression, and 
this could best come through personal effort. The archi- 
tectural profession in England had never been properly 
utilised by the State. Unless there was opportunity, it 
could not be expected that the best men would be attracted 
to the profession. In the national interest it was desirable 
that in the architectural work of the nation opportunity 
should be given for utflising to the fullest extent the ser- 
vices of architects engaged in independent practice, and 
particularly those who were specialists in various classes 
of work. The Government and municipal departments 
dealing \vith buildings should become more consultative 
and advisory ; they would then be in a position to render 
the best national service. 

Mr. John W. Simpson [F.] urged that for a great 
Government department to undertake work by which a 
considerable section of His Majesty’s subjects depended 
for their livelihood was to inflict upon them a real and very 


grievous injustice. [The real basis on which the glory of a 
great department rested was not the aggrandisement of its 
scope, but regard for the public, and particularly of that 
section of the public which, by reason of its special training, 
was best fitted to judge of the measure of fitness of its work. 
It was not meet that a State department should undertake 
the work which a great profession was qualified to cany 
out, and without which they would he unable to fulfil their 
proper duty as citizens towards the State. 

Major Harry Barnes, M.P., said that the deputation 
had come really in the interests of architecture. A great 
nation should have a great architecture, and Sir Alfred 
Mond was in a position to ensure that in the time they 
were entering upon the nation should be represented by a 
great architecture. To get a great architecture two things 
were necessary ; a great impulse and an ample command of 
funds. The great impulse in the future would undoubt- 
edly come from a new conception of the functions and 
duties of the State. That impulse would find its expression 
in the buildings which were put up by the State, whether in 
its local capacity or in its imperial capacity, to carry on 
its functions. But it was not sufficient to have this great 
impulse and an ample command of resources. They must 
have great architects ; and it was impossible to have 
great architects unless they had a great school of archi- 
tecture, and the great training school was practice. They 
wanted the Office of Works to feel its responsibilities as 
having the opportunity of stimulating the architectural 
capacities and powers of this country. What was done by 
the Office of Works was really a standard for work through- 
out the country. If the Office of Works considered that 
its architectural work could he done by its official staff, 
other official bodies would be likely to follow its lead. But 
if there was to be in this country a full expression of the 
architectural capacity of the country, there should be no 
reliance on official staffs, no matter how efficient. Archi- 
tecture, after all, was an individual matter : it was not one 
which could be controlled in a routine way. As regards 
the specific question of building post-offices, he would have 
every local building designed, as far as it could be designed, 
by the architect in that locality. And, according to the 
scope of the building, its character, and the purpose it was 
meant to serve, he would draw in a corresponding number 
of men to compete for it. Architects felt that the Office of 
Works, by taMng a large view of its position and its in- 
fluence upon architecture, could do a great deal to make 
for it a future at least equal to. if not surpassing, its past. 

Sir Alfred Mond said that it was not merely a question 
of architects, it was a question of business organisation and 
of economy in carrying out work. The last work in con- 
templation before the war was a Board of Trade Office, 
and the competition for that was gained by an outside 
architect. The tendency in his department had been 
rather not to undertake any large buildings, but he had 
not yet made up his mind whether that was altogether 
wise. He certainly thought that if there was to be com- 
petition the departmental staff might be as much entitled 
to compete as people outside. The ability was there, but 
it had not had a chance of expression. He felt that archi- 
tecture in England wanted a big lift up, and, from that 
point of view, he was entirely in sympathy with the view 
of the deputation. But he thought they had suffered in the 
past from want of concentration. There should be one# 
considerable department, but it was very difficult to lay 
down its exact limits. 

Sir Aston Webb said it was recognised generally what a 
wonderful work was done by the Office of Works during the 
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war in carrying out buildings of various sorts, and in an 
extraordinarily short time, and, no c'oubt, very well. But 
if that was to continue and to increase, whaj was to be the 
future for architects, or the future of architecture generally ? 
And if Government buildings were to have priority, as well 
as housing, and the whole was to be carried out by Govern- 
ment departments, even private work which architects at 
present have would be stopped and architects themselves 
would gradually be absorbed into the Office of Works. In- 
stancing post-offices, these were special buildings, and the 
Office of Works knew their exact requirements. If the 
Department were more of a consultative than an executive 
Department the general requirements would be given to a 
local architect, who would be able to submit his plans and 
have the advantage of official criticism. A proper variety 
and local character would also be given to the work, which 
would be distributed over the country. The Education 
Department worked in that way. All schools erected had 
to be passed by the Board of Education. The drawings 
,went there, and, after being criticised and altered several 
times, finally were brought up to the standard of the 
department. He had always maintained that the inten- 
tion in holding a competition was to discover the best archi- 
tect, not to select the plan and have that plan carried out 
exactly as designed, because it must be altered by those 
who were to use the buildings. There was in the architec- 
tural profession a feeling of soreness and to some extent a 
sense of unfairness. The Office of Works had endless 
means at its disposal. What chance had an architect, with 
heavy rent and staff to pay ? He was under a great disad- 
vantage. If the Office of Works could take up the position 
of a patron of architecture and give a helping hand to the 
young man who showed distinction, by giving him a post- 
office to build, for instance, it might set him up for 
life. 

Sir Albtred Mond : To some extent we try to do that. 
We gave the Victoria Tower Gardens scheme to an outside 
man. We have never taken up the attitude of religiously 
conserving everything for the Department. . 

Sir Lionel Earle said the increase in the work of the 
Office of Works iu the last few years was due to war needs. 
In a general way he did not think their work had increased. 
Every big building during his period of office, with the 
exception of one — the Armament ?OTrr"or.^ed 

by his predecessor, had been built b j ‘ j i . 

All the other building«i, even the extenfdon of the British 
Museum, had been done by an outside architect. In 
regard to outside architects doing post-office work he saw 
definite difficulties. When a post-office was being designed, 
his department was in daily consultation with the Post 
Office officials on the lay-out, and ho did not see how a 
Manchester man, a Liverpool man, or a Bolton man could 
come to London every two or tiuee days and attend to 
their instructions. Another important point was the strict 
financial control by the Treasury. He use'd to be a strong 
advocate for the buildings going to outside architects, but 
from personal experience since then of un- 
businesslike methods of some outside ^ had 

had to deal with, his opinion had been modified. He was 
out for getting the best results. He did not hold that the 
Office of Works of necessity mad ■■ V'.d. 
to open up another question, he c . ' = : i- i i . ■ . ‘ 

was a weakness elsewhere than in the Office of Works. The. 
biggest school of architecture was in America. He had 
been in touch with American work, and one reason of there 
being such a virile school there was that the students had 
been trained at the Eoole des Beaux- Arts, Paris. The men 


sent there had genius, and, as a result of the training on 
that, they produced fine things. Our schools were not 
comparable with the French schools, [Mr, Hare : They 
are not, Sir. They are subsidised in France ; they are not 
here.] He had pressed the Government to attract those 
who had won the English Grand Prix de Rome into this 
department, so as to improve its standard of architectural 
design, which was in many ways deficient, and he had put 
in a Minute to the Treasury to that effect, but there was a 
good deal of prejudice about it. The tendency outside was 
to think that because you are in a Government department 
you must become stereotyped and hidebound. 

Mr. Newton : But a man has to become anonymous 
when he is in a department : the work is turned out by 
the department, not by a particular man. 

Sir Lionel Earle: Designs have been shown at a 
Royal Academy Exhibition and elsewhere under the name 
of the architect. I have here cases of drawings shown 
under the name of the architect. We liad a little exhibition 
this year in the Office, of water-colour sketches by our 
architects, and I was amazed at the kind of work, better 
than you could see in many of the "galleries in 
London. 

Mr. Hare : I know you have an extraordinary amount 
of talent in the Office of Works. And there is a reason for 
it. During the war, architects have been driven to seek 
posts in the Office of Works in order to get a livelihood. I 
am sure that, speaking broadly, if a man with the ^tistio 
temperament be put into a permanent position with a 
definite salary he becomes demoralised. 

Sir Alfred Mond : It depends on the strength of the 
artistic temperament in him. If he has that you may put 
him into a dungeon and you will not demoralise him. But, 
of course, there may be a tendency in that direction. I 
would not like to see every architect in the country in a 
Government department : far from it ; but I think there 
is a little exaggerated fear as to the situation. I think 
it has arisen partly in regard to the housing schemes. 
But this department has nothing to do with housing 
schemes, and I do not know that it is likely to. The Local 
Government Board have appointed their own expert 
architect. , 

Mr. Newton : The Office of Works has had much work 
to do during the war which necessitated organisation and 
a highly skilled staff, and, being apprehensive, we have 
come before injury is done. We w^ant to show that it 
is not so much for architects we feel as for the future of 
architecture. We feel that the young student has no great 
incentive unless he knows that he may, some day, be 
called upon, in recognition of his talent, to build some 
large public building. That is something to work up for. 
If he goes to various schools of architecture and spends 
money and strenuous years and, after all, does not get any 
share in important public work, it does not put architecture 
on a very high ground. We want the Office of Works to 
encourage the private architect, as is done in 
France. 

Mr. Hare; We came here with the impression that 
the tendency of the Office of Works is to enlarge 
the scope of its operations. And if you can assure 
us that that is not the case or the intention, w^e shall go 
away pleased. 

Sir Alfred Mond : I cannot commit myself as much as, 
that. It is very difficult to define the limits of my depart- 
ment’s work. Supposing, in regard to the housing schemes, 
we found there was a certain area of housing not being 
done, and this department was told to go ahead and do it, 
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It is not for ns to say “ We cannot do it ; it must be done 
privately.” As regards local architects, some districts 
have not got architects who could handle a big scheme. 

Mr. HLaee : It is not merely a question of local architects, 
hut independent architects, architects who are not official. 
An architect living a hundred miles away might veiy well 
carry it out. We are trying to ensure that the housing work 
shall he in the hands of architects, but how far we shall 
succeed remains to be seen. 

Hir Alfred Mond : I hope you will. I have a great deal 
of sympathy with you, I assure you. But I have to con- 
sider my own faithful and loyal staff. 

The President having thanked Sir Alfred Mond for the 
courteous hearing he had given them, the deputation 
withdrew. 

Professional Problems of the Moment. 

A Special General Meeting, summoned by the Council to 
consider some of the professional problems of the moment, 
was held on Mondajr, lOth March, the President, Mr. Henry 
T, Hare, presiding. 

The President having stated the object of the meeting 
called upon Mr. Gammell to open the discussion. 

Mr. K. Gammedl [A.] : Before I address myself to the 
particular business which brought me here, I should explain 
my position in the matter. In common with other mem- 
bers v^o have had something to do with the goveniance of 
the Institute, I have, for some considerable time, received 
a large number of letters from men, not only in this coun- 
try, but outside it, asking me what is happening in the 
profession, and what is likely to happen, as well as offering 
suggestions as to procedures which might be taken. In 
approaching this matter I think it is advisable to enumerate 
five facts which I have kept before me in preparing to 
speak on this subject: First, I recognise fully, as was 
pointed out by Dr, Addison in addressing the deputation 
from the Institute, that our profession does not — to speak 
colloquially — ^represent the only pebble on the economic 
beach. Second, I reahsc that our greatest, if not our 
only, claim to the fullesi consideration and sympathy from 
the community lies in this one point, that all ranks of the 
profession have at the cost of much itime, expense, and 
trouble tried to fit themselves, so far as they can, to best 
serve that community. The third is— and this also has 
been admitted by Dr. Addison, as far as I read the report of 
the deputation’s reception — that our profession has been 
more hardly dealt with than my other. The fourth is my 
belief, on the facts, that what I have stated creates a par- 
ticular claim by our f*on«'’derJ'tion 

and sympathy. The": j <-i ■ ■■ i1 ; auc- 

tion schemes which are going forw^ard will be judged by 
those now living and those to come purely from that par- 
ticular professional standpoint. And I suggest it will con- 
stitute, apart from the question of common sense, the most 
rank injustice to our profession if we are not given the 
fullest possible hand in carrying out those schemes.* In 
considering the d-r ^ our profession I divide, 
the members i-uc i't The class which un- 

doubtedly has a prior claim to consideration constitutes 
those whom I would term the ^?ervice members. (Ap- 
plause. ) Of those who patriotically served during the war, 
a very considerable number find themselves in the position 
of having to begin their work again de now. I cannot 
imagine any more parlous case than that of the Service 
member. The second class I v oulcl call the civilian archi- 
tects, and they form by far the larger proportion of our 


members. And although I suggest their case is not as bad 
as is that of the Service man, still I think it can be claimed 
that it is partacularly bad. I would like to touch on one 
criticism which was offered by someone with whom I was 
discussing this matter. He said, I grant what you say of 
the independent architect, but what about firms ? I know 
a member of a firm of three, two of whom were forced to 
give up the work and take up something different from 
architecture, work which removed them from their localities . 
But one was left behind, and should have been able to keep 
together the threads or remains of the architectural prac- 
tice.” But I pointed out to him that, thanks to the legisla- 
tion of the last three years, it was impossible for anj^ man to 
keep an architectural practice together. That, I think, is a 
fair statement of fact. Therefore I suggest that this par- 
ticular class is entitled to the fullest and most sympathetic 
consideration of the community. The third class is tlie civil 
servant, embracing not only those in Government employ, 
but also those working for municipalities. These can be 
further subdivided into two categories, the permanent and 
the temporary. With regard to the former, I do not think 
he comes into the picture at all. He is to be envied, in that 
he had found for himself what I suppose is congenial em- 
ployment. At any rate, he was unaffected by the problem 
of &ding work. As for the temporary civil servant, there 
may be something to he said for him ; but I cannot bring 
myself to believe that any man who has made good ” in 
his wartime work is at the present moment in any danger 
of immediate unemployment. With the huge Government 
schemes which have to be at least licked into shape, it 
seems to me that the majority can look for a reasonable 
continuance of their employment, until better times come. 
Those are the disabilities of the members, as I see them. 
What are the palliatives which offer ?" I am aware that 
what has been euphemistically called the £600 limit has 
been removed, and certain embargoes on raw materials and 
dealings in the markets have also gone. That might sug- 
gest that normality would return very shortly. But is 
that the case ? I suggest, from the authoritative pro- 
nouncements which have appeared in the public and in the 
technical Press for many weeks, and are still appearing, 
that normality is not likely to be reached in the immediate 
future. The question then arises, Can we put a period as 
to when normality is likely to happen ? My work for the 
Government has, for the last five months, taken me into 
five of the Home Counties, and I have lost no opportunity 
of pounding every man who employs labour or is employed 
in the building trade and is in an authoritative position, as 
to what his beliefs were in regard to the restoration of 
normal conditions. And I am sorry to say that the con- 
sensus of opinion is that this cannot come about for at 
least two years. There are three reasons given for this. 
I shall touch only h'ghtly on the first tw o, the third I want 
to dwell on more fully. The first point is the labour 
troubles. The second point is the difficulties in markets 
and in imports of raw material. The third point, the most 
important of all, is that, owing to the legislative measures 
of the last decade, the confidence which the pubHc at one 
time possessed in the value of building as a reasonable and 
safe invesiment has been shattered (applause), and until 
this Government, or any other, can be made aware of the 
fact and by legislation restore this greatest of all industries 
toitsproper position, there will continue to be an inequit- 
able state of things. The men whose views I have given 
are men much more experienced than myself, and I do not 
doubt them. We are up against this fact, based on good 
opinion, that noimality is not yet likely to come about. 
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Then what offers ? And here I wonlcl say that I have 
come here not to direct the meeting, but hoping to be 
directed, and that I shall be given some information of a 
reassuring kind. But, above all, I hope that some action 
will be taken to-night which will constitute an attempt to 
bring about a better state of things, not only for our pro- 
fession, but for all those who build, and I should be glad to 
be permitted to propose a certain resolution. Much as we 
all appreciate the efforts which the Council have made 
during these last years of the war in doing their best for our 
profession, I thinJe we might go still further to gain this end 
by calling together all those bodies connected with the 
building industry, to consider the question of these great 
schemes which are coming on ; atid at that meeting prepare 
some form of memorial, or decide upon some action which 
shall have, as its major point, the great end of restoring 
confidence in the public mind as to the value of bricks and 
mortar, I believe there are men, within and outside this 
Institute, who can help us more than they have done, and 
I suggest it is up to every man who believes in the justice 
of his cause and who realises that we have been very hard 
hit, to fight, tooth and nail, for more equitable treatment 
than has been accorded to us in the past. I now propose 
formally, “ That this Institute should, as the oldest, and 
only chartered, body in this kingdom representing Archi- 
tecture, take steps to call a meeting of all those bodies 
which, in the opinion of the Council, should be invited to a 
meeting in London ; and it should be the business of that 
meeting to consider the best steps to bring before his 
Majesty’s Govei^ent the great need for legislation which 
shall, in some measure, go to restore public 'confidence in 
the building industry.” That is tlie general idea ; I was 
not prepared with a resolution. 

Mr. W, Henry White [F.] : I wifi second that resolu- 
tion for the purposes of discussion, but in doing so I would 
like to ask Mr. Gammell if he will put something more 
definite into it. Does he nxean the repeal of the Knance 
Act, 1909 ? That has been the greatest stoppage the 
building industry has ever been subjected to. There is no 
doubt that the passing of that Act has tended to reduce 
building to a very great extent, and has resulted in people 
sending their money to foreign countries, instead of invest- 
ing it in bricks and mortar at home. 

Mr. Max Clarke [.F.] ; I would support Mr. GammelTs 
resolution, Sir, but I do not think it is desirable to tie the 
hands of this Committee if they are appointed. They 
should be given the broadest possible reference, and the 
Finance Act, of course, is only one of the points. With 
regard to the question of normality, I think that, for the 
moment, we have arrived at nonnality, at any rate, for a 
very considerable number of years. 1 do not expect that 
in my time materials of any kind can be had cheaper than 
they can be obtained at the present moment. I do not 
think that the wages of the workmen will be reduced. 
Last Saturday week all the members of the building trade 
got an advance of practically 2d. an hour, bringing them to 
what they call a “ flat rate.” That 2d. an hour gave 
the better-class tradesmen as high a wage as Is. 9|d. 
an hour, and the average men — ^bricklayers, carpenters, 
and so on, to Is. 9d. an hour. I do not see why that Is. 9d. 
should be reduced, or how it can be reduced. When these 
things have once arrived at this stage it is very difficult to 
bring them down. Personally, I have no objection what- 
ever to the bricklayer getting Is. 9d. an hour. The only 
thing I object to is his doing as little as he possibly can for 
the Is. 9d. (hear, hear). That is our difficulty. I had the 
prospect of getting some work to do. It was a small fac- 


tory which was to be built at once. |My clients asked what 
it was likely to cost, and after considering the matter I told 
them that at the beginning of 1914 I thought this factory 
would have cost between £3,500 and £4,000, but that it 
would how cost between £7,500 and £8,000. Two days 
after that came this 2d. an hour increase. I have had If d. 
an hour increase, and I found that, as nearly as possible in 
the ordinary way, it comes to about 4 per cent, on the 
amount. I had to tell my clients that the additional 2d. 
would come to another AJ pet cent., or practically 8 J per 
cent, more than this time last year. The result was that 
the matter was postponed indefinitely. There are a cer- 
tain number of people who would build because they have 
to build, or they mak^ money by building, but perhaps not 
at those figures. Turning to the question of the housing of 
the working classes, it is a practical impossibility to build a 
house now for a workman which can be made to pay any 
remunerative interest at the present prices. (Hear, hear.) 
Of course, if a workman makes £5 a week he could afford, 
if he was careful, to pay £1 a week for his house, but that 
would be large. If he paid this £50 a year it would not be 
a very great interest on a house which cost £400 without 
the cost of land or the little etceteras which mount up when 
one is building a house. So the only thing one can look for- 
ward to is the Government assisting the various bodies who 
wiU build workmen’s houses. The only thing I find it 
difficult to make up my mind about it is, that architects, 
and town-planners and all these sort of people, talk such a 
lot — every paper is full up with talk — but there are no 
realities, there is no practical outcome of all the talk. You 
say you must not build more than twelve or eight houses 
to the acre, you must give a man a garden, you must put 
down grass^ you must give him a bath, and so on. But all 
that kind of thing does not do good. All these competi- 
tions do not do any good. (Hear, hear.) I think I could 
make drawings for a dozen cottages which would not be a 
disgrace to me, which would be moderately convenient, but 
I do not think my client would make any money out of 
them. As to the solution of these problems I cannot offer 
a suggestion ; it seems hopeless. I have actually seen it 
proposed in one of the building papers that the accepted 
standard of building materials should be lowered. So far 
as the position of architects is concerned, until all ranks 
among them band themselves together — (applause) — to try 
to do something for themselves they will bo no better off. 
We are all too isolated, and we shall never be in a better 
position until we combine, whether by means of registration 
or not. It is to the rising generation I would address my 
remarks. Until the rising generation do something for 
themselves they will always be taking a back s^t. jTo 
take a recent happening. I hate to talk about it, but^I 
think an architect ought to have been put into Sir James 
Carmichael’s position. I am nob afraid of saying it, be- 
cause I think it. But he would have to be an exceptional 
architect. 

Professor S. D. Adshbad [F.] : I wish to say a few words. 
Sir, as I humbly represent one of those loquacious archi- 
tects whom the last speaker mentioned as having talked a 
great deal and done nothing. I think the present situation 
has arisen because we, as a body, have not talked enough. 
Whilst I cannot, in aU respects, support the resolution 
which has been put forward, I feel inclined to support it in 
the main. To criticise it in detail, I feel that it is, perhaps, 
too general, and so it is likely to lead nowhere, being liable 
to drift towards what one might describe aa “ high poli- 
tics.” Because, after aU, when the question of the possi- 
bilities of building is carried right to the point, it rests upon 
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world-questions of labour and material, over which we, as a 
body, cannot possibly have any control. I feel we, as a 
body, are perhaps a little pessimistic at the present 
moment. Naturally this is a period of great stagnation 
and hesitation ; but I feel sure that that time will pass. 
Whilst I feel there is every reason for doing all that we, as a 
body, can to bring to the notice of the general public the 
importance of the profession, I feel that the more impor- 
tant thing is to hold hard unto those more immediate assets 
which are in front of us at the moment. The last speaker 
pointed out that the immediate asset was the houshxg, and 
it is with that I have been most intimately concerned. I 
feel the time has come when we, as a profession, ought to 
direct our final efforts towards securi^ that all the housing 
work done is done under the direction of architects, 
I have been one of those who have been associated with 
the President during the period of the war, or at any rate 
during the last two years, in doing all that we possibly can 
to bring this housing into the architectural profession. 
And those who know what has been done I am sure will 
agree that the President has exerted every effort, and 
successfully too — (hear, hear) — in bringing that about, 
and now, I think, is the time for the Saol coup. I 
attended an important meeting of the delegates of 
Local Authorities, at the Local Government Board, when 
the general matter of the housing question was discussed 
with Ur. Addison, ^d Ur. Addison pointed out that 
a paper was shortly to be sent out to Local Authorities 
stating that the work was to be done by architects. 
And although he did not actually say that it would 
be made compulsory, he went as far as he possibly 
could in that direction. This, with that very important 
fact which would appeal to Local Authorities more than 
any other — namely, that the charges for outside ex- 
perts would be placed to the credit of the National Ex- 
chequer, while charges of the officials would be placed to 
the rates, gives us an enormous hold on this housing work. 
I think th'-."- has not been sufficiently placed 

before: I !■ | .■ i i- anything could be done, either by 

the formation of a Committee, such as Mr. Gammell points 
out, or in any other way, to bring to the notice of Local 
Authorities, and if possible, though more difficult, to the 
general public, that the charges for the preparation of plans 
of houses and schemes would be on the country, and not on 
the rates, I think it would have an enormous influence in 
still the objects of architects. 

Mr. . \ i: . i. ■ :! K .1 ^ : I do feel that what Professor Ads- 
head said about the payment of architects coming out of 
the Government contribution, and the payment of the 
Borough Surveyor for these schemes coming out of the 
rates, is a very important matter. Much good would be 
done by calling the attention of the provincial societies to 
that fact, jjj with its particular local 

Council. 1 ■ .<’ ■ great cost of building at the pre- 

sent time is due partly to the shortage of labour, which will 
be put right when general demobilisation is complete, and 
partly to the fact that there is a great scarcity of bricks, 
which, I hope, will be made up this summer. At any rate, 
before long the prices of bricks will come down very 
materially. Another element in the costliness of building 
is the great price of timber, which is very largely a question 
of tonnage, I think it will be a little longer time before 
that is put right, because the ships must be occupied first in 
bringing back food and in repatriating troops. The timber 
is there, and as soon as sliips are free it will be at once 
available, and then prices will come down, unless wages 
continue to go up, though that is unlikely, because com- 


petition wiU be rather severe among the working classes 
when demobilisation is accomplished. I think Mr. 
Gammell should tell us exactly what it is he is up against 
when he suggests that the Government should be invited 
to restore public confidence in bricks and mortar as a form 
of investment. I agree that it is desirable public confi- 
dence in them should be restored, but, so far as I know, the’' 
only thing that militates against it which the Government 
is responsible for is the Finance Act, Form 4 and the rest 
of it, providing for the taxation of increased land values. 
That, no doubt, put a stop to the speculating builder’s work 
long before the war. If the repeal of that is what Mr. 
Gammell wants done, I think he should tell us so plainly, 
and I think he would have the sympathy of everybody. 
Apart from that, I do not know what there is that the 
Government can do. But in that connection I would sug- 
gest this : that the Finance Act has hit building very hard, 
but it is the speculating builder’s work which it has 
specially hit, and that trade is one which the architect is 
not concerned with. (“ He should be.”) There is very lit- 
tle architecture in the work which the average speculating 
builder does : generally speaking, nothing. The effect of 
it has been to stop all building for the working classes until 
the scarcity of dwellings for them became so great that the 
Government insisted on the Local Authorities dealing with 
it themselves by offering a subsidy. This had to be done 
on a large scale, and architects have been employed up and 
down the country in all directions on housing the working 
classes, which is work they would never have touched if it 
had been leffc to the speculating builders. So, in a sense, 
though I agree that the working of the Finance Act has 
been disastrous for the country at large, I cannot think 
that, for our profession in particular, it has been a bad 
thing — ^in fact, I think it has been the reverse. Mr. Max 
Clarke criticised the town-planning section of the com- 
munity for their much talking, and he felt that nothing 
came of it. But a great deal has come of it. Until these 
gentlemen did their speaking, town-planning was not done, 
by architects at all events. And now the effect of it is that 
every scheme in connection with these big undertakings in 
housing has to be laid down and has to be dealt with by 
architects, sometimes by the Borough Surveyor : at least 
it is done by a man of architectural attainments. Generally 
speaking, I think it is done by architects. That has been 
a result of those interested in town-planning pegging away 
and insisting that it was desirable. The Council is anxious 
to do everything in its power to move things, so that they 
shall get into a better groove. But I do not see what we 
can do at the present time except getting the Finance Act 
put right, and even that, I am afraid, is not going to help 
us very much. Anything we can do to urge the Govern- 
ment to release all materials in their charge and put them 
on the market freely would do good, I think the Govern- 
ment has got enormous stores of timber, but as they bought 
at high prices, they do not want to release it at prices which 
would show a loss. I do not thinl: ==1; owing n loss matters ; 
let them put the timber and ol l:ci' nmi crial.-- cm the market, 
and then things will begin to move. What we want are 
practical suggestions as to the w-ay in which action can be 
taken to move the responsible authorities. 

Mr. W. Heney White [F.] : Mr. Keen suggests that it 
is only the speculating builder who has been hit by the 
Finance Act, but there are other types of speculators — half 
London has been covered by the speculator. The huge 
blocks of flats and the large commercial buildings in 
London are mostly built by speculators, for profit- 
making purposes. They take a site, put up a building and 
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let it on the chance of making a profit. Millions of pounds 
have been spent in London in this way, and it is that 
money which has been diverted to other channels by the 
Pinanoe Act. On this matter I can speak with some 
authority, because I come across it in my own practice. 
It is almost impossible to finance a building under present 
conditions. What I want to emphasise is, that it is not 
only the speculating builder who puts up workmen’s dwell- 
ings w^ho is hit, but the large number of the public who nor- 
mally put their money into building operations. 

Captain C. W. Lono [A.] ; As a Service member I would 
like to say a word or two in support of the resolution, which, 
I think, should not be made any more definite, for it 
roughly embraces all the main points laid down. Tv^o 
members have spoken to-night on the employment of archi- 
tects in town-planning and such-like pubho undertakings. 
That is, at best, only a temporary measure, and it is a con- 
cession, not a right. I take it we are met here to-night 
more or less in our own interests, and, also, in our 
cHents’ interests. There is abroad a distinct feeling of 
unrest, whether it is because of the Finance Act, or the 
fault of the client, I do not know. The unrest does not 
originate in the high cost of building or of land, nor the 
abnormal charges for materials, it is due to Government 
intervention ; however helpful it may appear to he to the 
working classes, it is, in the main, a definite hit at private 
enterprise. (Hear, hear.) I could instance various under- 
takings wliich, even now, would be put in hand but for the 
fact of pendiag Government enquiries into the profits and 
workings of organisations with the possibility of their being 
taken over by the State. That does not encourage a large 
business house, or a large insurance company, or even a 
bank, to indulge in private enterprise. I think it is all to 
the advantage of the proposed committee that its scope of 
enquiry is suggested on broad lines, for it is when a number 
of societies meet together knowing they have been given a 
free hand that they can then bring to light various griev- 
ances not immediately in view in the first instance. 1 
would have such a committee go so far as considering the 
question of registration for ourselves, in order that we may 
be in a position to say that we, and we alone, should be 
engaged in the beautifying and the building of' London, 
that we should be considered worthy of the responsibility 
of building for future generations, and so carry on with a 
clear right, and not as a concession. 

Mr. B. B. Niven [F.] ; I agree with the last speaker that 
the principal thing is to restore confidence, and if, by re- 
moving disabilities, that can be done it wiU be a very good 
thing. Still, even under existing conditions, there is much 
buying and selling of property going on, largely because 
owners do not realise that if they sell at something like pre- 
war value, they are giving a handsome profit to the pur- 
chaser. With regard to the increased value of buildings in 
the future, Mx.‘ Max Clarke rather alarms me by the sug- 
gestion that prices are about normal now. If that were so, 
I think some of us would behave difierently. The ten- 
dency is to choke off clients, and delay in going ahead be- 
cause prices are abnormal. If it were true that the present 
figures are normal, we should not advise clients to wait. 

I feel that the presei^t standard is a very abnormal one, 
and I therefore agree with Mr. Keen that the prices of 
many things will come down, and that the advance on 
pre-war rates should be about 60 per cent, instead of 100 
per cent, as now^ Professor Adshead’s point that the 
cost of the borough officiars work in carrying out these 
housing schemes will come out of the rates, but that private 


practitioners would be paid by the Government, is a most 
important matter and one which should be pressed home, 
and we should take steps to bring it under the notice of 
allied societies. 

lieut. SooTT CocKBTLL [A.]: I wish to put in an amend- 
ment to the proposed resolution, namely, “ That the Coun- 
cil consider the advisability of forming amongst the whole 
profession a union, on exaotly similar lines to that* 
already formed by the medical profession.” What hap- 
pened to the majority of young men when the war broke 
out ? We were hustled into the Army. We were qualified 
architects, fit to take commissions in the Engineers, but we 
had to serve in . the ranks, under unqualified men. The 
Chartered Accountants’ Institute, however, came forward 
and took the Government by the throat ; and that is what 
we shall have to do if we w^ant to move them. We shall 
only be able to do that if we have a strong Union, and com- 
pel them to recognise us and the fact that we have at least 
the right to live. Until we do something like that we shall 
get no farther than we have in the past, which, to my mind 
is nowhere at all. 

Mr. P, M. Feasee [F.] : The amendment is admirable, 
and an improvement on JMr. Gammell’s, as I think he will 
probably agree. I understood Mr. Gamniell to ask for a 
conference, not for a committee, and a conference is a vast- 
ly superior piece of machinery for this object. That 
conference should not consist of ten, twenty, but of 
several hundred. Every member of the profession should 
b^ approached, every class of the profession should be 
invited ; the extra-mural men, alHed societies, and 
societies not allied particularly should be asked. This 
will be an opportunity, once and for all, to crush the 
antagom.sm whioli exists between this Institute and 
the Society of Architects. I am sorry to say, with all 
due deference to the Council, that there has been unmis- 
takable evidence, in the last two or three years, of studied 
snubs being offered to the Semiety of Architects, and 
whether they were intentional, or whether they grew out of 
ignorance about the Society’s work and objects which 
exists on the part of the Council of this Institute for 
several years past, I do not know. But they were snubs, 
to the verge of being insiilts.* And they have caused the 
very worst feeling. Feeling was bad enough in 1914 ; it is 
worse now. The Institute and the Society of Arcliitects 
must come together. They are overtaking us very rapidly : 
are very much more alive thau we are, and transfusion of 
new blood with the somewhat effete and colourless blood 
which runs through the veins of the Institute at present 
win have a very excellent result. This conference should 
deal with every possible point which members can bring 
forward. We ought even to report on the value of tariff 
reform to the profession. We want to restore the confi- 
dence of the pubho, not in bricks and mortar, but in 
architects. I was going to suggest, at the opening of 
the meeting, before you pressed Mr. Gammell to submit 
Ms resolution, that the function of this meeting should he 
to draw up a resolution for the purpose of discussing for 
what this conference should be called together. 

Mr. Gajcmble ; I take it you will afford me an oppor- 
tunity to reply. Sir, to the amendment ? 

The Pebsident : I cannot accept it as an amendment': 
it is a different resolution. And I think the most con- 
venient way of dealing with it would be, if Mr. Gammeh’s 


* The Council have no knowledge of any action cm their part 
which would justify these remarks, — ^P besxdbnt B.LB.A. 
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resolution is approved, that that should be one of the in- 
structions, so that it would not come as an amendment. It 
is a different proposition altogether. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F,] : I think the last two speakers 
have, unconsciously, hit the nail on the head. The resolu- 
tion proposed by the opener suggested that a group 
of societies should approach the Government with a 
\iQW to asking them to restore public confidence in building 
investment. Consider what that means. Is it any busi^ 
ness of a Government to make our task easy by endeavour- 
ing to restore public confidence in any form of investment ? 
Is it any part of the work of an architect to endeavour to 
restore public confidence in any form of investment ? I 
take it that the purpose of this meeting, called to consider 
professional problems of the moment, was probably to 
adopt some such course as Mr. Cookrill and Mr. Fraser 
indicated : that we should endeavour to put our house in 
order, to so consolidate the profession, so unite it, so close 
it eventually, that it might, as a compact strong body, be 
able not only to advance the immediate interests of the 
profession which we have now under consideration, but 
that it might also be ready, at any crisis, to stand up for 
the profession as a whole. Looking back over the last few 
years, what is the situation ? No other profession has 
permitted itself to be absolutely suppressed, crushed out, 
as the architects’ profession admits itself to have been. 
Why ? Not because there was not work for architects to 
do for the advancement of the interests of the country 
during its period of crisis ; simply because the profession 
was distmited, and, therefore, incapable of presenting an 
unbroken front to the Government and to the country. 
Passing out of a period during which our work has been 
thrown to the winds, we find ourselves attempting to re- 
establish our practices ; surely this is the moment when 
we should stand shoulder to shoulder and, by endeavouring 
to consolidate the energies and intellect of the various 
groups of professional societies, try to close our profession 
by one of the various methods which have been discussed. 
We should so strengthen ourselves as to be able to face any 
new dildoulties which may present themselves in the future, 
and to secure a better state of things for all. A few months 
ago some very interesting correspondence appeared in The 
Builder^ initiated by Mr. John Murray, suggesting that the 
period before the end of the war should be spent in an 
endeavour to bring about this consolidation. I believe 
rile matter was referred to at the Institute Council meet- 
ings, and it was generally understood that the Council itself 
had established a Committee which had been devoting 
considerable time and thought to dealing with the very 
aspects of the problem raised by Mr. John Murray. What 
is the result ? We find the war over, we have no Report 
before us ; we have no scheme before us, we have no 
guidance ; nothing to help us in this crisis. The moral of 
this meeting is that we are unprepared. We were un- 
prepared for war, we are unprepared for peace ; and I 
hope you will permit the suggestions made by the last two 
speakers in their general sense to be incorporated in this 
reference, which should be as wide as posible. It seems 
impracticable to try to induce the Government to take a 
greater interest in the building industry unless we present 
a united front. Rather let ua have a general resolution 
proposing the calling together of a conference of all the 
architectural institutions in this country, to consolidate 
and close the doors of the profession. And I think the first 
resolution might be recast in this sense. 

The Pbbsident : There seems to be some confusion of 
thought in the line the discussion has taken. Mr. Gam- 


meU’s original proposal was that there should be a con- 
ference of all those interested in the building trade with the 
view of restoring public confidence in building. But the 
last two speakers have addressed themselves to the ques- 
tion of the profession only, and the points urged by them 
are such as could not be considered by a conference of the 
kind proposed by Mr. Gaminell. The unity of the profes- ’ 
sion and the state of the profession are not questions which 
could be considered by a conference at wMch bhilders and 
others interested in building could be present. 

Mr. Gammell : The proposal made by me arose out of 
opinions expressed to me by men employing upwards of 
3,000 workmen. It was their considered opinion that 
although for a short time, perhaps four or five years, the 
troubles of our profession in the building world might be 
tided over by a Government scheme for building cottages, 
we should ultimately again be faced with this same question 
of loss of confidence on the part of people investing their 
money in building. That is why I made this suggestion. 
And the point which appealed to me is that Br. Addison, 
when he received the deputation from the Institute, 
intimated that we were not the only pebble on the 
economic beach. It is because I want that criticism met 
that I made my proposal. I believe that if united action 
were taken by all bodies interested in building to put for- 
ward a resolution or memorial to the Government, urging 
that in their considered opinion the legislation of the last 
decade had had the effect of retarding and crippling the 
biggest industry in this country, some good and sufficient 
result would ensue. And, whilst I am in sympathy with 
the last two speakers, I still think that they raise another 
issue altogether. I think it is advisable for us to close our 
ranks, but at tbe moment I think we should take a broader 
view. It is no good looking at a scheme which means the 
compulsory, or semi-oompulsory, employment* of an archi- 
tect. This is going further. I want to see, during the next 
twenty years, some brighter prospect than there seems to 
be at present. My resolution is broadly worded, and if 
this Council is authorised to consider this matter, I think 
some good practical result wiH ensue, I am in the hands 
of the President and the meeting with regard to my reso- 
lution, but I cannot accept Mr. Gockrill’s amendment as a 
means of meeting the dangers and difficulties which I fore- 
see for our profession when these Government schemes of 
housing are finished. I think my resolution should be 
allowed to stand ; and if the further resolution is brought 
forward, I will cordially support it. I cannot accept that 
or ‘any other amendment to my original resolution, 

Mr. White : As Mr. Gammell’s seconder, I hope that 
Mr, CookriU’s and Mr. Fraser’s proposal will be put as a 
separate resolution and not as an amendment. 

Mr. Fraser : Boes Mr. Gammell suggest that this con- 
ference or committee shall include builders, contractors, 
house-agents, civil engineers, and surveyors, or be a con- 
ference of architects to deal with the interests of the allied 
trades and professions ? My point is we cannot have a 
conference of people outside the architects’ profession 
unless we are ourselves united. If the two resolutions are 
regarded as raising separate issues, then the second is much 
the more important, and should be dealt with, the other 
being left until we can call this conference of architects. 
Then we shall get sometliing on paper and show a united 
front to those people whom we shall invite to go into the 
matter with us. 

The President : There have been many side-issues 
raised in this discussion. Mr. Gammell — and we are very 
much obliged to him for commg here and opening this dis- 
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cu^siori — (applause) — aii3 stating the defeets and the diffi- 
culties of the professioa in the very clear and lucid way he 
has — proposed a resolution to the effect that the Council be 
asked to consider the admability of calling a conference of 
those interested in the building trades, for the purpose of 
making representations to the Gov’ernm.ent asking them 
fo take measures to restore public confidence in building 
inrestmsnts. Another element has been introduced into 
the discussion as a matter for consideration at such a con- 
ference, and that is the state of the architectural profession 
itself. A conference such as Mr. Gammell suggested, 
made up of architects only, would be incompetent to deal 
with this la^T'^ confidence in the building trade. 

And it is o M", 1 that a conference at which 

others than architects were represented could not be ex- 
pected to consider our own domestic affairs. The two 
things seem to be totally different propositions. With 
regard to the discussion on the state of the architectural 
profession, I thihk I can probably clear the ground by 
saying that the subject Mr. Joseph referred to has been 
before a very strong Institute Committee, which is con- 
sidering what can be done in the direction of altering, or 
amending, or strengthening the policy of the Institute 
for the benefit of the profession. That Committee is stiU 
sitting, and it has held a large number of meetings, and 
taken evidence from prominent architects and others. Ob- 
viously, it is a very important matter which is under con- 
sideration, and it is impossible for the Committee to report 
until the various questions involved have been carefully 
gone into. The very fact of that Committee’s existence 
will probably satisfy those gentlemen who have raised the 
questions of the unity of the profession and the closing of 
its ranks, which are under its purview. Whether such a 
conference as Mr. Gammell suggests would produce any 
tangible result is a matter on which I do not feel com- 
petent to express an opinion. But it is certain that there 
is that lack of confidence in building, due mainly to the 
operation of the Finance Act, and if anything could bo 
done in the way of representation to the Government per- 
haps we ought to do it. At all events, if the meeting 
carries this resolution, I am quite sure the Council will 
very carefully consider the matter, and will' call such a 
conference if it can see any useful result being given 
thereby. Professor Adshead’s point, as to the employ- 
ment of architects in connection with housing schemes as 
against the employment of the local official, will also be 
carefully considered, and the Council will endeavour to 
press the matter with the local authorities in the most 
effective manner possible. It is an important question, 
and may have considerable influence on the situation. I 
think a very large proportion of the Local Authorities are 
moving in the direction of appointing architects ; and we 
know the Local Government Board is using its influence 
to induce Local Authorities to appoint independent arcM- 
teots to carry out housing schemes. The Institute has 
done, I think, as much as it is reasonably possible to do — 
(hear, hear)— in this direction, and I have little doubt that 
the profession will be very largely occupied in this work, 
which appears to be the only building likely to go forward 
within the next year or two. With regard to the cost of 
building, of course every one who can is waiting for a 
more favourable opportunity of proceeding with any 
schemes in view: that is only the natural course. I 
cannot think that the present prices of materials will 
continue, and from what I have heard from some of the 
large London builders something will almost certainly 
happen in the next year or two with regard to wages. * It 


is obvious that if the cost of building continues at its pre- 
sent rate, unemployment in the building trade will result, 
and if this becomes serious a reduction in wages is sure 
to follow. I incline to agree with the suggestion that the 
ultimate result after 18 months will be a normal rise of 
something like 50 per cent, over pre-war prices. That is 
an increased cost which could be dealt with. I will now 
put Mr, Gammell’ s resolution, “ That the Council be asked 
to consider the advisability of calling a conference of those 
interested in the building trades, for the purpose of making 
representations to the Government with the view to 
restoring public confidence in building,” 

The PjaEsiDENT : Will you put it into writing, Mr. 
Cockrill ? 

Mr. White ; Can the second resolution be sent to the 
Committee which is sitting ? 

Mr. Pea-SBR : I object to that, Sir. 

The President : It is a separate resolution entirely, 
and calls for a separate kind of committee or conference 
from the one Mr. Gammell proposed ; and it is obvious 
that the same conference could not consider the two 
matters. Therefore I shall be in order in putting Mr. 
Gammell’s resolution, and if the proposer and seconder 
of the second resolution will put theirs into form, I will 
put that later. 

Mr, Gammell’s resolution was then put, and carried. 

Mr. White ; Would it not strengthen the hands of the 
Committee now considering these professional problems if 
this resolution were sent up to it ? 

The President : I see considerable difficulty in forming 
another committee or conference to consider the same 
subjects as the present Committee is considering. 

Mr, Fraser: Is that Committee entirely confined to 
members of the Council ? 

The President : Ho, members of the Allied Societies are 
on it, and evidence has been taken from other societies. 

Mr. Fraser : I am out of order, but I want a odnferenoe 
which embraces the whole profession. The Committee of 
the Institute are workiug in shackles. 

Mr. White : Are the Society of Architects represented 
on that Committee ? 

The President : Ho ; they could not be represented on 
an Institute Committee, but they have given evidence 
before it. 

Professor Adshead ; And the outside public, too. 

Mr. Bedissa Joseph : When can we have the report 1 

The President ; It might be towards the end of this 
Session, but I am a little doubtful about that. 

Mr. Gammell : I am out of order, but I would say that 
if we do not move in this matter, we shall have our “ pool 
scooped,” and I want to see this Institute, as a Chartered 
body, taking the lead, not being forced to follow. If the 
movement does not come from the Institute, there will be 
a movement from other organisations in the country, and 
we shall have to take second place, as we have had to do 
before. I hope that will not happen. 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd [A .} : I would like to say a 
word with regard to Mr, Joseph’s remarks as to the un- 
preparedness of the profession. As a member of the 
Special Committee set up to deal with problems affecting 
the future of our profession, I would point out that the 
consideration of such a matter as the revision of profes- 
sional policy is one which will take, and does take, a very 
large amount of time and much thought. The ramifica- 
tions of the subject are innumerable, and the evidence 
brought forward very weighty, and one cannoi expect a 
Committee of this kind to thrash out the many involved 
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questions that arise and get a report out quickly. It might 
take a year at the least. This Committee was appointed 
by the Council about a month after those letters appeared 
in the Press, and it is fully alive to the importance of 
furnishing a report as quickly as possible, and is making 
the best endeavours towards doing so. The question 
raised by Mr. Cockrill is being considered by this Com- 
mittee. 

The President : The second resolution is : “ That this 
meeting is of the opinion that the time is ripe for the forma- 
tion of a union for the purposes of restoring public con- 
fidence in the profession.” It is proposed by ulr. Cockrill, 
seconded by Mr. Percival Fraser. 

Mr. Joseph: I should not support the resolution if 
framed in that way. 

Mr. Fraser : We have gone a little out of order in draw- 
ing this up. If Mr. Joseph will help us, out of his large 
experience, we shall accept his proposal without question. 

The President : If you could formulate a resolution 
which could go to the Committee now sitting, it would 
meet the case. It is nothing more than the expression of 
an opinion. 

Mr. Joseph : “ That this meeting, called to consider the 
professional problems of the moment, urges upon the 
special Committee of the Institute to expedite its report, 
and to take into special consideration the practicability of 
bringing about a complete union of the profession,” 

This motion was put from the Chair and carried unani- 
mously, The meeting then terminated. 

Belgian Acknowledgments to British Architects. 

The following graceful acknowledgment has been 
received of the hospitality and courtesies members 
were only too glad to afiord Belgian architects driven 
to take refuge in this country in the earjiy months of 
the War. 

SociHl d&8 Architectes de la Mandre Onentale^ Gand: 

le 3 fivrier 1919. 

The Hon, Secretary, JR.I.B.A . — 

TrIis honors Monsieur bt cher Conteere.— Un de 
nos plus distingu^s confreres, Monsieur Valentin Vaerwyok, 
architecte en oette ville, est rentrd depuis quelques jours 
k peine au pays apr^s un s^jour de quatre armies et demie 
en Angleterro. 

Au cours d’une assembl6e g4n6rale tenue hier par la 
S.A.O.F., laquelle a Thonneur de compter comme membres 
les repr6?entants les plus honorables de notre corporation 
dans cette province, Monsieur Vaerwyck a tenu k informer 
see confreres de I’accueil si hospitalier qu’il a regu en Angle- 
terre, II leur a dit sp^cialement que c’est gr^oe au B.I.B. A . 
que la plupart de nos confreres expatrids ont pu vivre dans ' 
des conditions parfaites de confort et de dignity. II a 
signal^ — et ceoi nous a tous profond^ment dmus — la 
procedure large et delicate employee pour mettre k la 
disposition de ces confreres Taide dont ils avaient besoin. 
Ces proe6d6s, Messieurs, doublent ^ nos yeux le prix de 
votre action. 

Noixs sommes particuli^rement heureux, Monsieur le 
Secretaire, d’etre les inteipretes de toute notre society 
pour vous prier de presenter k Thonorable president et k 
tous les honorables membres du R.I.B.A. nos remercie- 
menta les plus sinceres. Nous sommes heureux comme 
professionnels de trouver parmi nos confreres britaiiniques 
des amities et des devouements qui augmenteront encore 
la reconnaissance que nous avons deja vouee comme 
patriotes k votre Grande Nation, notre puissante Alliee. 


Agreez, s.v.p.. Monsieur, nos salutations confratemelles. 

Signed by the President, Vice-Presidents and the 
Secretary of the Society. 

The following reply was sent from the Institute ; — 
A Monsieur le Secretaire de la Societe des Archiiectes de la 
Flandre Orientate , — 

TrIis honoe:^ et oher oonerere, — J’ai rhonneur de 
vous accuser reception de Paimable lettre ^u 3 Fdvrier 
qu’ont bien voulu m’adresser Monsieur le President et le 
Bureau de votre honorable Corporation. 

Communication en a faite M. le President et au 
Conseil de ITnstitut Royal qui m’ont charg6 de vous 
exprimer, en r^ponse, la vive satisfaction qu’ils ressentent 
d’avoir trouv6 Toccasion de rendrC service .votre Eminent 
confrere M. Valentin Vaerwyck, ainsi qu’aux autres archi- 
teetes beiges pendant leur malheureuse expatriation. 
C’est, d’ailleurs, avec le plus grand plaisir qu’ils constatent, 
d’apres votre honor6e lettre, la reprise de ses importantes 
fonctions par la Soei6t6 des Arohitectes de la Flandre 
Orientale. 

L’Institut Royal d4sire souhaiter, de tout coeur, bien 
de succ^s et de bonheur pour Tavemr k sa Soci6t6 soeur 
de la Belgique. Puisse la lutte aoham^e, si noblement 
men6e, que vient de couronner une glorieuse victoire, 
resserrer encore plus 6troitement les Hens qu’unissent les 
artistes des deux pays allies ! 

Veuillez agr4er, tr^ honors et oher confrere, I’assurance 
de mes sentiments oonfratemels les plus empresses. 

Le Secretaire honoraire R.I.B.A., 

^ E. Gtjy Dawber. 

The Proposed Zeebrugge Memorial. 

It is proposed by the Anglo-Belgian Union to commemo- 
rate the heroic landing of the British forces on the Mole at 
Zeebrugge and the blocking of the Bruges Canal on 23rd 
April, 1918, by the erection of a memorial at the western 
side of the entrance to the Canal. The project is under the 
patronage of their Majesties Eling George and King 
Albert. The Society hopes to have at its disposal for 
this purpose a sum of £30,000, and announces a competition 
for the design of the monument which shall be open to 
architects and sculptors of British and Belgian nationality, 
competing either separately or in collaboration. It is 
desired that the monument should be visible at sea for a 
considerable distance, and it must thus be conceived on a 
large scale, the height from the ground to be not less than 
76 feet. The form of the monument is left entirely to 
the competitors, but the material to be used must be 
granite or granite and bronze. The promoters suggest 
that the following incidents would be suitable subjects 
for commemoration : — (a) The storming of the mole ; 
(6) the blocking of the canal entrance ; (c) the blowing 
up of the viaduct ; (d) the rescue of the blockship crews ; 
(c) the co-operation of aircraft; (/) the smoke screens 
used by naval craft. Prizes vdll be awarded as follows : — 
1st Prize, commission and execution of memorial ; 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th prizes of £160, £76 and £50 each, respectively. 
Should the memorial not be executed, prizes of £200, 
£160, £76 and £60 respectively, will be given to the first 
four designs in order of merit. The jury of assiessors will 
comprise Sir George Frampton, R.A. (chairman), M. 
Victor Rousseau, M. Paul Lambotte, C.B.E., M. Jules 
Brunfaut, M. Ryelandt, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
and Mr. M. H. Spielman, F.S.A. 

The drawings and models must be delivered carriage 
paid at 9, Conduit Street, between 1st and 15th November 
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1919, All particulars of the competition can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Anglo-Belgian Union, 35, Albe- 
marle Street, W.l. 

Sta. Sophia. 

Sir Thomas Jackson raises the question of the structural 
stability of the dome of Sta. Sophia in a letter to The Times 
of 17th February last. While in Constantinople in 1910 
he was asked by the Turkish Ecclesiastical Commission 
to inspect the building and report on its condition, and 
although he was unable at that time to make more than 
a short examination, the serious nature of its structural 
defects was very evident. He says : — 

“ I found on examining the building a serious inclination 
outwards in the side wads north and south, together with 
the columns on each floor next to them. The columns at 
the north-east and south-east corners lean out diagonally, 
both in the ground storey and the gallery. The north-west 
part, where the ‘ sweating column ’ stands, is better sup- 
ported by buildings outside, but by plumbing the walls in 
the centre of the building it appeared that the inclination 
was as much as 1 in 43. This yielding of the side walls has 
dislocated the arches and the vaulting ; the arches through 
the great buttresses are much deformed, and no longer 
semi-circular ; some of the vaults have sunk badly, and 
one in the north gallery seems in danger of falling. 

“An alarming bulge in the north-east pendentive 
catches the eye as one enters the church ; but it is only 
when seen from the gallery surrounding the dome at its 
springing that the full amount of the disturbance can be 
detected. From that level it will be seen that three of the 
great arches carrying the dome are much deformed, and 
that all the pedentives have suffered and lost their shape, 
so that the base of the dome no longer forms a true circle. 
The dome is constructed with 40 ribs of brick, converging 
on a cir^ile at the crown ; the crown seems to have sunk, 
and many of the ribs, especially on the east, south, north- 
east, and south-west sides, have sunk so badly as to have 
lost their arch construction, and to have become either 
straight or convex on their under side, where they should 
be concave. . . . The deformation of the dome is nothing 
new ; it is noticed in Salzenberg’s volume, published more 
than half a century ago. It is the result of a long series of 
catastrophes ; M. Antoniades gives a list of, I think, 35 
earthquakes by which the church has been shaken, and 
by which, in my opinion, the resistance of the great but- 
tresses north and south has been weakened. It is to ihem, 

I think, that attention should in the first place be given 
and to the great piers which they support, and till they are 
secured it would be in vain to try to mend the dome. That 
the dome has not fallen is due to the singular stability of 
this form of construction. I remember noticing at Casa- 
miociola, in the island -of Ischia, that while most of the 
ordinary churches were thrown down by the great earth- 
quake of 1883, and were still in ruins, those that had 
cupolas were still standing. At Sta. Sophia Paul the 
Silentiary tells us that, while half the dome fell 21 years 
after it was built, the other half remained * insecurely 
hanging in the air, a wonder to behold.’ Its construction 
by ribs makes this very intelligible, and also makes any 
reconstruction more easy. That it has survived to this 
day i^t a wonder, but the time has come when something 
more than the patching and propping by which it has 
hitherto been sustained is necessary, and when the con- 
struction should be seriously and scientifically repaired. 

“ There is no need to dwell on the loss to the world 
should any disaster befall Sta. Sophia. It is a building 


unique both artistically and historically. It is the' perfect 
flower of Byzantine architecture ; it is a marvel of con- 
struction that has never been rivalled or repeated ; and it 
has been the scene of events from Justinian downwards 
that have influenced the history of mankind.” 

A Student R.I.B.A. on Romah Architecture. 

Mrs. Burnet Hughes IStudent R,LB.A.]y wife of Lieut. 
T. Harold Hughes [A.], delivered a lecture recently on 
“ Roman Architecture ” to the Classical Society, at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. Reviewing the history of 
Roman architecture from its beginnings at the foundation 
of Rome, she pointed out that the Romans received their 
early lessons in building from the Etruscans, who were 
especially at home with arch constructions, and that 
Roman architecture is a fusing of the stylo of building of 
the Greeks in that of the Etruscans. Though the Romans 
possessed little artistic feeling, they were an inventive 
people and thoroughly practical, and thej^ had an un- 
rivalled knowledge of construction and the use of material. 
The proportions of the Roman buildings might fall far 
short of the harmony of the Greek, but with their monu- 
mental effects they were perfect examples of the “ grand 
manner.” In Roman hands, too, the art of building was 
not confined to temples, but was extended in daring f asMon 
and with the exercise of an intellectual imagination, to the 
solution of many difficult problems, the erection of palaces, 
amphitheatres, baths, basilicas, and triumphal arches. 
With modern building problems to face, the housing 
scheme of the Government and the erection of war memo- 
rials, we might with advantage employ the Roman prin- 
ciples of monumental planning. 

It is of interest to mention that Mrs. Hughes, who is a 
niece of Sir John Burnet, while her husband was on service 
in France, helped to carry on his work as lecturer on 
Architecture at the School of Architecture, Aberdeen. 

Original MS. of Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia. 

Among recent library purchases is one of more than 
'usual bibliographical interest in the shape of the holograph 
manuscript of the original edition of Joseph Gwilt’s famous 
E ncpclopcedia of ArcJiitecUire. The MS., bound up in three 
volumes, is written on quarto paper and runs to upwards 
of 900 sheets, a great number bearing the author’s signa- 
ture. The single-handed i-f r^-eh a compre- 
hensive work, including as ; . , . ■ ^ , theory, and 

practice of architecture, was a great feat, the collectioirof 
the material alone involving enormous labour, and the 
painstaking character of the man seems to be revealed in 
his script. Gwilt wrote a hand of microscopic fineness, and 
though legible its minuteness must have made the com- 
positor’s task no easy one. The date 1839 appears on the 
fore-edge of two of the volumes, hut the first edition of 
the work was not published until 1842, at least three subse- 
quent and enlarged editions appearing during the author’s 
lifetime, running at length to a ninth edition, issued in 
1888 under the editorship of Wyatt Fapworth, a re- 
impression of this last being printed in 1899. The MS. 
was formerly in the library of the late C. J. Shoppee. 

Channel Islands Church Plate. 

The Church Plate of the. Deanery of Jersey. 8o. Jersey 
1017 ; and The Church Plate of the Deanery of Guernsey. 
8o. [1918.1 By Carey Onrlhy A.RLB.A. 

With the publication of the latter volume thd author 
has now given us a complete inventory of the Channel 
Islands church plate, for the two lesser islands of 
Alderney and Sark form part of the Guernsey Deanery. 
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Following a very brief introductory sketch of the his- 
torical periods into which the material may be divided 
an annotated and fully illustrated catalogue of the 
plate is arranged under the different parishes. Ex- 
cepting three pieces of the pre-Eeformation period, 
most of the earlier church plate in the islands belongs 
to the 'seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and is 
mainly of English origin. Notable among the earlier 
pieces is a rarity in the shape of an altar cruet, known 
as the Gruille cruet, now forming part of the service in 
the church of St. Peter Port, Guernsey. This has been 
described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiq[uaries, who ascribes it to 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 

Great pains have been taken in the compilation of 
the lists, which include exact records of all inscriptions, 
the names of donors, supplemented by brief bio- 
graphical and heraldic notes, with reproductions of the 
hall and makers^ marks. The material dealing with 
Jersey is reprinted from; the Bulletin of the Societe 
Jersiaise for 1917. 

Dilapidations Practice. 

The well-known Institute handbook on “ Dilapida- 
tions,” first published in 1903, has just been issued in a 
new and revised form under the editorship of Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.]. Since its first appearance 
various cases have been decided and enactments 
passed which affect the practice of dilapidations, and 
these are dealt with in the new edition, bringing it up 
to date. The wording of the repairing covenant has 
also been improved and simplified. The work is issued 
at the price of 2^. 6d. net. 


OBITUAEY. 

William James Davies [A.]. — The death has occurred 
from pneumonia of ^Ir. W. J. Davies, an Associate of the 
Institute since 1904. He was articled to Mr. T. E. lidiard 
James, of Chancery Lane, and for a period acted as 
managing assistant to the late Mr. R. A. Briggs. Mr. 
Davies was a member of the Institute Literature Com- 
mittee, in whose work he was much interested, as well as 
in the general development of the Library, being himself a 
keen book collector. He was the joint author of Tuition 
in Engineering i Sanitation, etc,, with Mr. Moss-Flower, with 
whom he was formerly in partnership in Bristol. For 
some years he had been serving in the Department of 
Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings at H.M. Office 
of Works. Sir Frank Baines, K.B.E., in a letter to the 
Institute, referring to the special services rendered by 
Mr. Davies daring the war, and to the high esteem in 
which he was held by the Department, says : 

Upon the outbreak of war he assisted very materially 
in connection with the work for the defences of London, 
and was afterwards engaged upon the organisation rapidly 
got together for buying timber for the Armies in the Field, 
etc., where he gave the most devoted service. When that 
service was transferred to the Board of Trade he was em- 
ployed upon work in connection vfith some of the greatest 
war factories in this country, where his devotion to duty 
and integrity of character gave the most excellent results, 

“ I fear that the severe strain through which he worked 


for many years must have reduced his power of resistance 
to disease, and all who knew him at this Office realise that 
they have lost a colleague of great personal charm and of 
the highest character. He brought to his work an en- 
thusiasm which was an inspiration to some of his junior 
colleagues. 

“ Before the war we used him very fully in connection 
with our work upon Ancient Monuments and Historic 
Buildings. His value on such work was extraordinarily 
high, and his quality is, I think, shown in the essay which 
he submitted for the Institute Medal in 1913, entitled 
‘ The Preservation of Ancient Monuments,’ and which was 
judged to be the best by the Institute.” 

Albert Lewis Guy [F.], who died on 5th February at the 
age of 69, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 1882 
and a Fellow in 1904. He served his articles with the firm 
of John Brown, of Craven Street, Strand, and started prac- 
tice forty years ago in Lewisham, having offices also in 
London in Gray’s Inn. Among his works are the Lewisham 
Girls’ Grammar School, St. Mary’s Parish Hall and Insti- 
tute, Sydenham Public Library, Brookley Public Library, 
Northfleet Board School, Salisbury Hotel and block of 
shops, Lewisham. He also carried out the Electric Parade 
and some thirty shops at Clacton-on-Sea, the Electric 
Parade and thirty-four shops and the London and South- 
Western Bank at WestcHff-on-Sea, and Broadway Build- 
ings, Leigh-on-Sea. He was architect of various houses, 
his most recent work being extensive alterations to West- 
field Place, Battle, the seat of Major Mullens. 

Mr. Fred Bath [F.], of Salisbiq^y, who has just died 
after undergoing an operation, was in his 72nd year, and 
in practice at Salisbury for 46 years. Elected an Associate 
in 1881, and Fellow in 1887, he was the architect of the 
Albert Bridge Flour Mills, Battersea, S.W., and of the 
County Hall, Fisherton schools, Milford Manor, New 
Sarum House, etc., of Salisbury, the Memorial Church at 
Sherfield English, and many other works in Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Middlesex, and Surrey. Mr. 
Bath carried on his practice until his death, but had taken 
a much less active part in his profession during the last 
few years of his life, owing to ill health. 

John Woolfall [F.], who died on 25th February at his 
home, Briar Cottage, Formby, Lancs, in his 71st year, was 
bom at Huyton, near Liverpool, and belonged to a very 
old Lancashire family, which for many generations lived at 
Woolfall Hall, Huyton. He received his early education 
there, and served Ms articles with the late Mr. E. Davis, of 
Temple Court, Liverpool. Later on he was with Mr. C. E. 
Grayson, of 31 James Street, Liverpool, for many years as 
Head Assistant. In 1890 Mr. Woolfall entered into part- 
nership with the writer at 60 Castle Street, Liverpool, and 
this association continued up to the time of his d eath. Mr. 
Woolfall was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1903, and 
was President of the Liverpool Architectural Society during 
the period 1902-1904. Of late years Mr. Woolfall had 
devoted his energies to the planning and carrying out of a 
large number of premises for one of the leading banking 
companies, and for this he was singularly gifted. He pos- 
sessed great planning ability, especially in commercial 
buildings, schools and the like. He also had a singularly 
clear insight into all questions relating to light and air and 
other legal points connected with the profession. His dis- 
position was of a most kindly and cheery character, and 
many clients, as well as builders, would testify to the just- 
ness and uprightness of Ms dealings. Mr. Woolfall was un- 
married and lived with Ms only sister, whose devotion to 
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him could not have been surpassed, and to her much sym- 
pathy has been extended. — T. E. Ecoles [!'.]. 

Matthew G. Martinson [Licentiate]^ who died suddenly 
from pneumonia, on 13th November, 1918, was elected to 
the Llcentiateship in 1910. He was the youngest son of 
the late Mr. John Martinson of Bellingham, Northumber- 
land, and received his education at the County School, 
Barnard Castle. After serving his articles with Messrs. 
Plummer & Burrell of Newcastle- on-Tyne, he joined the 
staff of Messrs. Barnes & Coates, of Sunderland, He sub- 
sequently carried out a good deal of work for Sir Charles 
Morrison Bell at High Green Manor, Becoming chief archi- 
tectural assistant under the surveyor to the Northumber- 
land County Council, he designed the new County offices 
and various pohce stations whilst in that offi.ee. Early in 
1913 he was appointed architect to the Northumberland 
Education Committee and in this capacity completed the 
Wallsend and Whitley Bay secondary schools and designed 
and carried out Monk Seaton, Newbiggen, Hoxham and 
North Seaton schools. A quick and good draughtsman, 
all his work showed a sound grasp of construction. He 
took a great interest in the work of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association on which body he had served as a mem- 
ber of council. Outside . his profession Mr. Martinson 
interested himself in Freemasonry and belonged to the 
Percy Lodge. He leaves a widow and four children, to 
whom our sympathy goes out. J, G. B. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Pineapple Farm, Birmingham, Housing Competition, 

The following notice has been issued by the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, through whose 
instrumentality, by means of personal interviews with 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and. the Chairman of 
the Housing Committee, a better understanding has 
been arrived at with regard to the intentions of the 
Housing Committee as to the appointment of an As- 
sessor and the employment of one or more of the 
successful competitors in the erection of their designs: 

The misunderstanding between the Housing Com- 
mittee of the City Council and the representative 
Associations of Architects with regard to the terms of 
this competition having been satisfactorily removed, 
the Birmingham Architectural Association wishes to 
inform architects that the Housing Committee lias 
been good enough to extend the date for sending in 
plans until noon on Thursday, 23rd April, in order that 
architects desirous of competing may be enabled to 
do so.’’ 

Borough of Ipswich Competition for Model Dwellings. 

City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne Lay-Out 
Scheme for Housing. 

The Competitions Committee of the Ptoyal Institute 
of .British Architects request Members and Licentiates 
of the Institute not to take part in the above Competi- 
tions until a further announcement is made that the 
conditions have been b' ( : ■, ■■ ’’■r- ■ "I -I.- 

Institute regulations ■' • ■■ ■■■■■• \ 

competitions. 


MINUTES. 

At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary ) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 17th February 1919, at 5 p.m. — 
Present : Mr, George Hubbard, F.S.A,, Member of Council, 
in the Chair; 15 Fellows (including 3 members of the 
Council), 7 Associates, 2 Licentiates, and a few visitors — 
the Minutes of the Meeting held 3rd February were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of the following members ; — 
Henry Winter Johnson, of Market Harbo rough, elected 
Fellow 1904; Charles Dudley Arnott, of Shanghai, elected 
Associate 1911 ; William Edwin Johnson, elected Asso- 
ciate 1893. 

Mr. H. T. Buckland [F.] having read and illustrated by 
lantern slides a Paper on “ Factory Buildings, chiefly 

IN RELATION TO THE WELFARE OF THE WoRKErJ’ a dis- 
eussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Max Clarke [F.], 
seconded by Mr. D. Barclay Niven [F.], a vote of thanks 
was passed to the author by acclamation and was briefly 
acknowledged. 

The proceedings terminated at 7 p.m. 


At a Special General Meeting (Ordinary) held Monday, 
3rd March 1919, at 5 p.m. — Present : Mr, Henry T. Hare, 
President, in the Chair ; 36 Fellows (including 14 members 
of the Council), 24 Associates (including 4 members of the 
Council), and 9 Licentiates, the purpose of the Meeting 
having been announced : 

The President moved, Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.], 
seconded, and it was 

Resolved, by acclamation. That subject to His 
Majesty’s gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal 
for the x>romotion of architecture be presented this 
year to Mr. Leonard Stokes, in recognition of the 
merit of his executed work. 

The Sijecial General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 3rd March, following the Special 
Meeting above recorded and similarly constituted, the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 17th February having been 
taken as read were signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of the following members : 
Horace Cheston, elected Associate 1873, Fellow 1885 ; 
Fred Bath, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1887 ; Walter 
Ernest Hewitt, elected Associate 1892 ; John Woolfall, 
elected Fellow 1903, and Captain Philip Dennis Bennett, 
elected Associate 1914. 

The Hon. Secretary having referred to the valuable 
service rendered the Institute by the late Mr. Horace 
Cheston as member and Vice-Chairman of the Science 
Standing Committee, it was Resolved that i i 

of the Institute’s deep regret for his loss be ■ ■ ■ ' : 

Minutes, and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
be conveyed to his son, Mr. John Alford Cheston [A.]. 

The following candidates wei’o elected by show of 
hands : — 

As Fellows (9). 

Morley t Eric [A., 1909], Bradford, 

SwARBRiCK : John [A,, 1902], Manchester, 

Tugwell : Sydney [,4., 1911], Bournemouth. 

T YR WHITT ; Thomas [A., 1900]. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualify- 
ing examination : 

Allen ; George Pemberton, Bedford. 

Coleridge : John Duke. 

Forrest : George Tofham, Chelmsford, 

Hodgson : Arthur Nicholas Whitfield, Winder- 
mere. 

Williamson : Walter, Bradford. 
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As Hon. CoRBESPONDiNa Member. 

Keug : George Henry, Brazil, Professor of Arclii^ 
teetiare under tlio State Government. 

As Associates (48). 

Alison : Walter [iS., 1912], Hysart, Fife. 

Beech : Frederick William Exeter. 

Bennett : Gwyn [ S ., 1910]. 

Broadhead : Frank Arthur [S,, 1911], Nottingham. 
Bruce : John Clayton Collingwoob [ S ,^ 1913], 
Whitby. 

Cameron ; Robert Hunter [1913], Glasgow, 

Cart be Lafontaine : Philip [*9., 1911]. 

Cash : Herbert William [jS., 1910], 

Clare ; Alfred Douglas 1913], Manchester 
Coleridge : Paul Humphrey [S,, 1910]. 

Currie : John Kirkwood [ 8 ., 191 S]. 

Derry : Douglas Charles Lawford [/S'., 1917], 
Edwards: Arthur Trystan [8,, 1915], Merthyr 
Tydhl, 

Edwards : John Ralph 18„ 1912], Bristol. 

Gill : Maurice Bernard [ 8 ., 1913]. 

Glencross : Leslie Harold [8pecial War Exam.'], 
Gray ; George Hall [ 8 ,, 1912], North Shields. 
Harkess ; William [/S., 1912], Donset. 

Harwood : Arnold William [S., 1911], 

Haseldine : Cyril Frank Wm. [/S'., 1913], Beeston. 
Head : George Leslie [/S., 1912]. 

Hill : Henry Houghton [/S., 1905], Cork. 

Hubbard : Harry [/S., 1914], Glasgow. 

Lawson : Edwin Maddison [Special War Exam ,], 

. Chestei‘-le-Street. 

Lawson : John Scott [ 8 ., 1913], Dunfermline. 

Lead AM : Evelyn Geahame Seaton [/S., 1913]. 
Leahy : William James [ 8 ., 1909], 

Lloyd : Albert Peregrine [/S., 1914], Swansea. 

May : Thomas William Vivian [/Sf., 1914], 
Middleton : Vibebt [/S'., 1908], Newcastle. 

PiTB : Ion Beresford [/^., 1914]. 

Bobinsoni Norgrove Stuart [/S'., 1912], Spilsby. 
Rose : George Alfred [8., 1913], 

Rowntree : Douglas Woodville [/S., 1908]. 
Ruthen : Ernest Sidney [Special War Examination ] 
Saorb : Lester Howard [/S., 1914], Chelmsford, 
Saunders: Bernard Robertson [/S'., 1913], Birm- 
ingham. 

Skelding ; Percy [/S'., 1912], Bristol. 

Skinner : Martin [/S'., 1902], Walton-on-Thames. 
Slater : Martin Johns [ 8 ., 1912], Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
Smith : Charles William [ 8 ., 1915], Cambridge. 
Spence : Andrew Tbbbutt [ 8 ., 1912]. 

Stephens : Herbert Stanley [ 8 ,, 1913]. 

Tunnard : Hy. Bartholomew [ S ,, 1914], 

White : Theodore Francis Hansford [/S'., 1913], 
WiGGiNS : John SrANLEY [ 8 ., 1913]» Brighton. 

Willis : William Elia [/S., 1908], Pentre, South 
Wales. 

WooDROFFE : Norman FRBDEnic [/S'., 101 ll 
The meeting then proceeded to the consideration of the 
Revised Scale of Professional Charges, the President 
stating that the document was in some respects a revision 
of the Scale which was passed in 1915, and ruling that the 
various clauses should be discussed and jiut to the vote 
seriatim . 

Mr. Gillbee Scott [F.], Hon. Secretary of the Scale of 
Charges Committee, explained the alterations which had 
been made as each clause was put to the meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Bernard Dicksee, it was' agreed 
that the title should read “ Scale of Professional Charges 
adopted in 1872, and revised in 1898 and 1919.” 

Clause (a) of the Conditions of Engagement was adopted, 

2 voting against it. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Saxon Snell [F.], it was agreiul 
that the second sentence of Clause (6) should read “ He 
shall be nojninated or approved by the architect, and apj- 


pointed and paid by the client.” Clause {h) as amended 
was then put and carried. 

A proposition by Mr. H. Haxxlwicke Langston [A.] to 
substitute the word “ employer ” for “ client ” was put 
to the vote and negatived. 

Clauses (c) and {d) were carried. 

A proposition to substitute the word “ design ” for 
“ Works ” in Clause (c) it was agreed to submit to the In- 
stitute solicitors, whose decision should be final. Clause (c) 
was then carried. 

Clauses (/), { g ), { h ), and { i ) were carried as drafted. 

Clause 1, sub-clauses {a) and (6) of the Scale of Charges, 
was put and carried as drafted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were deleted. 

Further consideration was adjourned to Monday, the 
24th March, and the Meeting separated. 


An Extra-Ordinary General Meeting was held Monday, 
10th March, 1919, at 5 p.m. — Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
Preisident, in the Chair ; 15 Fellows (including 5 members 
of the Council), 9 Associates (including 3 members of the 
P'-*-r ■■ .1 2 Licentiates. 

!! !’■ ■ ■ announced the object of the meeting — 

viz., to consider some of the professional problems of the 
moment. 

A general discussion ensued, in which the following mem- 
bers took part : — Mr. K. Gammell [A.], Mr. W. Henry 
White [F.], Mr. Max Clarke [F.], Professor S. D. Adshead 
[F.], Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], Captain 0. W. Long [A.], 
Mr. D. B. Niven [F,], Lieut. G. Scott Cockrill [A.], Mr. 
Pcrcival M. Fraser [F.], Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], Mr. Her- 
bert Shepherd [A,], and the President. 

Upon the motion of Mr. K. Gammell [A.], seconded by 
Mr. W. Henry White [F.], it was 

Resolved, That the,- Council be asked to consider 
the advisability of calling a conference of those 
interested in the building trades, for the purpose of 
making representations to the Government with the 
view to restoring public confidence in building as a 
means of investment. 

On the motion of Lieut. G. Scott Cockrill [A.], seconded 
by Mr. Perei val M.^ Fraser [F,], it was 

Resolved, That this Meeting, called to consider the 
professional problems of the moment, urges upon 
the Future of Architecture Committee to expedite 
its Report, and to take into special consideration the 
practicability of bringing about a complete union of 
the profession. 


NOTICES. 

Revised Scale of Charges. 

The GENERAL MEETING (for Members only), 
adjourned from the 24tli March, will be held on 
MONDAY, 7th APRIL, at 6 p.ni., to resume con- 
sideration olthe Revised Schedule oePbofessional 
Charges, commencing witk Clause 13. 


Ghd: 
of the 
the Irt 


■ the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


■ tartment 
■ciates of 
I of rein- 
work to 


R.LB.A. Publications. 

HousiNfi OF THE WORKING CLASSES: Cottage Designs awarded 
Premiums in tlm Competiiions conduct, d liy the RJ.B.A. with 
tire concurrence of the Local Government Boird. Demy 4to 
5s. net ; frei^ 53. 6d. 

Dilapidations. A Handbook prepared by tbe Practice Stand- 
ING Committee of the RJ.B.A. and issued by the authority of tbe 
Counci. *Second Edition, Revise . Demy tivo. 2s. 6d. net : post 
free, 2s. 9d. 

9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 22 Meetings. 

The following Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to 
time on the matters referred to them : — 


Board of Arcliiteotural Education. 
Competitions Committee. 

EeliowsHp Drawings Committee. 

Finance and House Committee. 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. 
Town-Planning Committee. 

Selection and General Purposes Committee. 
Conditions of Contract Revision Committee. 
Future of Architecture Committee. 


Housing Committee. 

Hon. Members Committee. 

Building after the War Conference, 

Architects’ War Committee and Sub- Committees. 
Charing Cross Bridge Committee. 

Informal Conferences and Sessional Papers Committee, 
R.I.B.A. War Memorial Committee. 

Reconstruction of Devastated French Towns* Com- 
mittee: British Section. 


Brief particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report. 
Obituary. The losses by death have been as follows : — 


Bath ; Fred. 

Brewer : Cecil Claude, 
Cheston : Horace. 

Cresswell : Herbert Osborn. 
Currey : Percivall. 

Farrow : Frederic Richard. 


Arnott : Charles Dudley. 

Baird : William. 

Carter ; Charles Petwood. 

Clarkson : William Albert Paxton. 
Fleming- Williams : Charles Lionel. 


Barker : Walter John Raymond. 
Bush : Edwin. 

Dight ; Alfred Henry. 

Hevill : Ralph. 


Fellows. 

Garbutt ; Matthew. 

Gough : William Venn. 

Guy I Albert Lewis. 

Johnson ; Henry Winter. 

Palmer : Fairfax Blomfield Wade. 

Associates. 

Gladding: Alfred. 

Glazier : Richard. 

Gradon : Henry Thomas, 

Green : Walter Godfrey, 

Hewitt : Ernest. 

Johnson : William Edwin. 

Licentiates. 

Manning ; Charles. 

Merriman : George Frederick 
Maskelyno. 

Retired Fellows. 

Robins : Edward Cookworthy, 
Wonnacott ; Thomas, 


Plumbe ; Rowland. 

Pogson : William Norman* 

Porter : Horace, 

Wadling : Henry John. 

Williams : Robert. 

Woolf all ; Johni^ 

Kershaw : Thomas. 

Knewstubb : Joseph John. 

Nisbet : Norman Clayton Hadlow. 
Peckham : Arthur Nyton. 

Piper : Charles Wei borne. 


Murray : Thomas Edward. 
Webb : Bernard Hugh. 


Willey: Robert. 


Honorary Oorrespondino Member. 

Day : Frank Miles. 

In addition to these normal losses the Council have to record the loss of 1 Fellow, 15 Associates, 
5 Licentiates, and 9 Students who have fallen in the War. Particulars of these are given on a later 
page of this Report. 
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Membership. 


The following table shows the present subscribing membership of the Eoyal Institute 
compared with the preceding five years ; — 



Fellows. 

Associates, 

Hon. Associates. 

Total. 

1914 

862 

1,696 

66 

• 2,603 

1916 

867 

1,713 

64 

2,624 

1916 

862 

1,679 

62 

2,583 

1917 

842 

1,666 

48 

2,646 

1918 

838 

1,631 

45 

2,514 

1919 

834 

1,770 

46 

2,650 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 12 Fellows and 120 Associates have been 
elected, as against 21 Fellows and 10 Associates the previous year. 

Licentiates 1,836 Licentiates on the roll. Since the publication of the last Annual 

Eeport 6 Licentiates have passed the Examination qualifying for election to the 
Fellowship, and, have been duly elected as Fellows. 

The Esamina- the year 33 candidates for Probationership have furnished the Council with 
tions. satisfactory evidence of their attainments and have been registered as Probationers. 

The Intermediate and Final Examinations have been held once only during the official year — viz., 
in June. The following table, giving the results of the Examinations, shows that 42 Students have 
been added to the Eegister during the year, and that 6 candidates hav'fe passed the Examination 
qualifying for Associateship : — 


Iktbemebiate Examination 
Einae and SpBoiAii Examinations 


Exempted. 
. 40 


Examined. 

2 

13 


delegated. 

0 

7 


The Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London was held 
in October, and one candidate presaated Mmself, but failed to pass. 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their services. 
Arbitrators President has appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators 

in connection with building disputes : — 

Sir Frank Wilis. Max Clarke. Arthur Keen. 


Sir Frank Wilis. 
James Crocker. 


Max Clarke. 

• John Slater. 


Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Eeport the Council have made the following grants :■ 

Architectural Assooiation . . .£100 0 0 Architects’ Demobilization Committee . £25 0 0 

Architects’ Benewifent Society . . 100 0 0 Board of Scientific Societies . . . 20 0 0 

London Society (towards expenses of Archaeological Joint Committee, British 

Charing Cross Bridge Bill Petition) . 20 5 0 Museum 2 2 0 


Architects’ Demobilization Committee . £25 0 0 

Board of Scientific Societies . . . 20 0 0 

Archaeological Joint Committee, British 
Museum . . . . . .220 


Royal Gold Boyal Gold Medal for Architecture was awarded to Mr. Ernest Newton, A.E.il. The 
Medal. Medal this year is to be awarded to Mr. Leonard Stokes, Past President^ in recognition 
of the merit of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award. 

Appointments Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to 

represent the Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated : — 

Conference convened by Surveyors’ Institution on Government Proposals to subsidize Housing 
Schemes— Mr. E, M. Gibbs (Sheffield). 

Ministry of Labour Appointments Department — The President. 

Central Building Industry Committee— The President and Mr. H. D, Searles-Wood. 

Conference on Standardization of Size of Bricks— Messrs. H. D. Searles-Wood and Max Clarke. 
Britisii School at Eome — Mr. John W. Simpson reappointed for three years. 

University of London Architectural Education Committee- — Messrs. Paul Waterhouse and 
Arthur Keen. 

Conference re Ministry of Health Bill— Messrs. E. Guy Dawber and H. D. Searles-Wood. 
Conference on PostrWar Developments relating to Public Health— Messrs. E. Guy Dawber and 
H. D. Searles- Woody 
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Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building Act — ^Mr. John Slater reappointed for five years. 
Archieological Joint Committee, British Museum — ^Professors W. E. Letbaby and A. 0. Dickie. 
British Engineering Standards Association ; Panel for Fittings for Water and Gas Listallations— 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 

The President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, Professor Beresford Pite, and Professor 
Lethaby were appointed a deputation to interview the Education Authority in connection with the 
subject of training in Secondary Schools. 


Sessional Council, reverting to the pre-War practice, have devoted the Sessional Meetings to 

Papers. the reading of Papers, the choice of subjects being largely dictated by the special needs 
of the times. The following Papers have been read : — 

Nov. 18- — “ A Cliepstow Housing Scheme,” by Wm. Bunn [jp.]. 

Deoi 16. — “ Housing ; The Architect’s Contribution,” by Raymond. Unwin 

Jan» 20; — “ The Making Habitable of Old Dwellings in Town and Country,” by M. H. Baillie- Scott. 

Feb. 3. — ", War Ractories and Sheds : Their Construction and Adaptation to Future Needs,” by Sir Frank Baines. 
Feb. 17. — Factory Buildings, with Special Reference to the Welfare of the Worker,” by Herbert T. Buckland [F.J. 
Mcirch 17. — “ How to obtain a Water Supply in the Absence of Springs, Rivers, and Rain,” by George Hubbard, 
F.S.A. [F.l 

March 31. — “ Legal Difficulties in the Administration of Building Contracts,” by Capt. Rimmer, M.Inst. C.E. 

The following Papers remain to be read : — 

A]}ril 28. — Conclusion of Sir Frank Baines’ Paper on “ War Factories and Sheds.” 

May 26. — “ American Railway Stations,” by Benjamin J. Lubachez, of New York. 

June 16. — An Architect’s War Experiences in France and the Balkans,” by Edward Warren Major, Serbian Army. 


According to the Institute records, Members, Licentiates and Students who served with 
the Forces daring the War number altogether 1,255 — 79 Fellows, *540 Associates, 
Honour. Licentiates, and 300 Students. The list, however, is far from complete, many members 

t joined up during the last two years having failed to notify the Secretary. The following 

completes the list of members who have fallen : — 

Fellow. 

Hallet: James Mitchell White i . Major, Royal Engineers . .... Killed in aotibnv ’ 


Associates. 


Babby: Fbancis . . . . 

Bennett: Phillip Dbnn.ts 

Binning : Alan 

Cable: James Sydney 

Davies : Joseph Charles Gladstone 

Dunn: Gerald Morton . 

Gorringb : Wileeed Stuart 
Hartmann : Ghables Herbert . 
Hoolby : Tom Williamson 
I xER: Sydney Howard . 

Missob : Pbjlip 
Stone; George Marrison 
Toonb : John Algernon Edmund ‘ 
Watt : John Douglas Dickson 
Whiteley : Chari.es Taylor . 


. Capt., East Surrey Regt. 

. Capt., bth Lancashire Regiment . 

. Sergt., London Scottish . 

. Lieut., Royal Garrison Artillery 
. , Lieut., Egypt Exp. Force 
. 2nd Lieut., Royaf Garrison Artillery 

. Lieut., Royal West Kent Regt. 

. 2nd Lieut., Durham Light I^Santry 
. Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
. Lieut., Durham Light Infantry 
. 2nd Lieut., Royal . 

. Capt., Australian Di w I’M « ■■■ ■ 

. Lieut., Royal Warwickshire Regt. . 


, Killed in action. 

. Died on service. 
. Killed in action. 

. Killed in action. 


Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action, 
Killed in action. 
Died of injuries. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 


Licentiates. 


Hookway ; Gilbert John Frank 
J ANE : William 
Metth-am: John Arthur . 
Tinniswood : Aleebd 
Williams : William Harold 


. Private, Cambridgeshire Regt. 

. Major, Royal Engineers . 

. Capt., Royal Engineers . 

, Lieut., Royal Engineers 
, Lieut., Royal Garrison Artillery 

Students and Probationers. 


Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 


Chalkley : Thomas Henry 

Knight : Philip , . . . . 

Lawton: William Victor 

Lowbib ; William John . . . . 

Penderel-Bbodhurst ; Bernard Richard 

Pite: Horace Victor Walter. 


Lieut., Machine Gun Corps 
2nd Lieut., King’s Royal Rifles 
Lieut., Royal Engineers, 
Private, Seaforth Highlanders 
Lieut,, Royal Engineers 
Lieut., Hampshire Regt. 


Reynolds : John Eric 
Waller : Thomas Jenkinson 
WooDHousB ; Cecil Herbert 


Lieut., Royal Air Force . 

2nd Lieut., Northumberland Fusiliers 
Capt., York and Lancaster Regiment, 


Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 
Accidentally killed. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in aotien. 
Missing, believed* 
HUad. 

Killeddn action. 
Killed' id actibn. 
Killed in 
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Memorial 

Service* 


A Memorial Service for members of the architectural profession fallen in the War was 
arranged by the Council and took place on the 4th December at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the Sector, the Eev. F. N. Thicknesse, officiating and delivering a brief address. The function, 
the musical portion of which was very beautifully and feelingly rendered by the church choir, was a 
particularly impressive one. By kind permission of Col. Sir Henry Streatfeildj C.B., the drummers 
and buglers of the Grenadier Guards were in attendance and sounded the ‘^Last Post ” and the 
“ il^veillA” 

Proposed Council have had under consideration the provision of a Memorial to members of 

B.LB.A. War the Institute who have lost their lives in the service of their country, and a committee 
MemoriaL jg considering the position and design. 


In continuing the Eecord of Honours awarded members for conspicuous bravery or 
M^bers’ gallant and distinguished service in the field, the Council feel that the brilliant record 
Associate of the Institute during his brief career as a soldier merits special mention. 
Eeference is made to Major-General Charles Eosenthal, Associate, elected 1904, who 
before the war practised at Sydney, N.S.W. Joining up in the early days of August 1914, having had 
experience as an officer in the Australian Militia he was quickly singled out for command and left 
Australia with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel commanding a division of the Australian Field Artillery. 
He took part at the landing and subsequent operations at Gallipoli, served in Egypt and the Sinai 
Peninsula, and afterwards on the Western Front, went through the fighting at Fromelles and on the 
Somme in 1916, at BuUecQurt and Messines and the Third Battle of Ypres before Passchendaele in 
1917, was in the German offensive in March 1918, and later fought at Villers-Bretonneux and Morlan- 
court. Promoted Major-General in March last, he commanded the 2nd Australian Division hi France 
in all the heavy fighting of the great counter-offensive until the final battle and capture by the Austra- 
lians of Montbrehain. He has been five times wounded. His honours include Mention in Dispatches 
six times ; the award successively of the C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., the Belgian Croix de Guerre, the French 
Croix de Guerre with Palm, the French Legion of Honour, and the K.G.B. The Institute is justly proud 
of its distinguished Associate, and the Council tender to him the thanks of members and their warmest 
congratulations. 

The following is a further list of distinctions won by members : — 

D.S.O* — Lietit.-Gol. G. W. Ridley [-d.] ; Major Maurice Webb, M.O. [B.] ; Major H. 0. Atkin-Berry, M.O. IStudenf} ; 
Major B. S, Hammond [Licentiate} ; Capt. J. A. Chisholm Taylor, M.O. [A.]. 

Bar to M.C> — Capt. P. H. Keys, M.C. 

M.O. — Major W. S. Huxley [Licentiate} ; Capt. G. W. Fraser [F.] ; Capt. J. A. C. Taylor [Student} ; Capt. G. H. 
Williams [A.] ; lieut. T. B. W. Grant [A.] ; Lieut. J. 0. B. Hitch [A.] ; Lieut. B. J. Lenton [A.] ; Lieut. W. L. Mellor [A .] ; 
Capt. W. H. Ansell, R.E. [A.], 

French Groix de Guerre. — Major P. H. Keys, M.C. [A-] ; Capt. Percy P. Cotton [A.]. 

Italian Silver Medal for Military Valour. — Lieut.-Col. G. W. Ridley, D.S.O. 

Italian Groce di Guerra. — Lieut. Horace Cubitt, R.E. [F.], also mentioned in Dispatches (Brance). 

AroUteots sumiaoiiing of men for Military Service up to the age of fifty-one in the last months 

and flie S't the instance of the Architects’ War Committee, to a deputation from 

ton&Acts Institute to the Ministry of National Service to represent that architects then being 
called up -were often men of affairs accustomed to responsibility and the direction of im- 
portant undertakings requiring resource and initiative, and suggesting various directions where their 
knowledge and experience might be utilised with advantage to the technical branches of the Services. 
The result of the deputation was entirely satisfactory, special arrangements being made at the Ministry 
to ensure the new architect recruits being drafted into positions where their technical attainments 
would be of service. 

The Council early last summer, having had brought to their notice instances of hardship to archi- 
tects caused through the want of knowledge of architectural practice shewn by the Tribunals dealing 
with appeals under the Mihtary Service Acts, applied to the Ministry of National Service for reoog- 
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nition of a Board of Inquiry set up by the Council to act in an advisor}’* capacity in arehiteci-s’ appeals for 
exemption. The application was acceded to, and the Board, consisting of ten members, Avith the Presi- 
dents of Allied Societies as cx-officio members, held several sittings and dealt with various applications. 

A deputation of architects and surveyors headed by the President waited upon the 
Minister of Labour early in October to press the claims of architects and surveyors in the 
Pivotal Men. Services to be classed as pivotal men and to have priority of release upon the cessation of 
hostilities. The claim was eventually allowed, and a suggestion made by the deputation 
that employers should be encouraged to apply for the release, prior to general demobilisation, of the 
members of their staffs most necessary to them was also among the arrangements adopted after the 
Armistice. The Council is represented on the Demobilisation Committee set up by the Architects’ 
War Committee with the concurrence of the Government, and a grant towards its expenses has been 
made out of the Institute funds. 

Building The Building Materials Supply Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction having 
Restrictions, invited the Council to appoint representatives to express their views respecting the supply 
of building materials, the resumption of building work, and the advisability of control after the War, 
the President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse and Mr. John W. Simpson were appointed and gaA’e evidence 
urging that markets should be left free and unfettered by restrictions, that production should be stimu- 
lated to the utmost, and that at the termination of hostilities Government control both as regards 
the supply of material and the erection of buildings should cease. It was also pointed out that the 
chief cause of unduly high prices — one of the questions contained in the reference — was the system 
of payment of workmen by time rather than by results. 

There being indications after the Armistice that the Government intended to maintain the 
restrictions which had been imposed during the War with such grievous results to those dependent 
upon the building industry, protests on behalf of the Institute were made in letters to the Press and 
to the Ministry of Reconstruction. The Council ultimately had the gratification of receiving a 
message from the Ministry stating that the regulation requiring licences to build had been cancelled. 

The premiated designs in the Cottage Competitions conducted by the Institute with the 
“'cottage concurrence of the Local Government Board were duly delivered to the Board, and were 

Designs.’’ accompanied by a report from the President setting out the points which had guided the 

assessors in making their selection. The designs, numbering altogether forty-nine, have 
since been published in book form, together with notes and comments by the assessors and a series of 
general recommendations to Local Authorities on the steps to be taken and the principles to be 
followed to ensure the success. of their housing plans. 

Included in the President’s report above mentioned was a suggestion that a group of houses 
should be erected from the premiated designs in or near London to serve, as models in connection with 
the Government Housing Schemes. The suggestion was accepted, and the Institute was informed 
that the Local Government Board was in communication with the London County Council with a 
Adew to the Avork being carried out by the latter in conjunction with the Institute and the Local 
Government Board architect, the idea being that the Council should provide a site, and that eighteen 
houses should be erected from the premiated designs in the Cottage Competitions and six from those 
in the Local Government Board’s Housing Memorandum. A suitable site has recently been provided 
on the London County Council’s Old Oak Lane Housing Estate at Hammersmith, and arrangements 
for the erection of the cottages are in progress. 

A deputation from the Institute headed by the President waited upon Dr. Addison, 
Houring of President of the Local Government Board, on the 31st January to call his attention to 

Classes. the fact that in spite of the recommendations in the Report of the Ministry of Recon- 

struction that housing schemes should be placed in the charge of competent architects, 
there was a disposition on the part of Local Authorities to employ for the work officials of their own 

M 
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who were not architects. The deputation urged that the work was essentially architects’ work and 
should he placed in the hands of architects. Dr, Addison, in reply, paid the profession the conapliment 
of saying that the Central Authority were looking to architects to help them to get out of the habit 
of building ugly houses for the industrial classes, and promised that the attention of Local Authorities 
should be drawn to the desirability of employing architects for the work. 

Earlier in the session a Memorandum was addressed from the Institute to every Local Authority 
in England and Wales representing to them the importance of appointing an independent architect 
as their first step in the preparation of a housing scheme, and quoting in full the recommendations 
above referred to from the Eeport of the Ministry of Eeconstruction. It was pointed out that the 
employment of an independent architect of standing and experience would result in great econom^^ 
besides ensuring the provision of houses pleasing in appearance and healthy and convenient to live in. 

At the instance of the Council a deputation, headed by the President of the Institute 
and accompanied by the President of the Eoyal Academj^ waited upon Sir Alfred Mond, 
First Commissioner of Works, to remonstrate against the ever-increasing tendency of 
his Department to engage in work which, in the interests of the community and of the 
progress of architecture in this country, ought to be open to the whole profession. The 
Minister was reminded that the function of his Department was originally confined to works of main- 
tenance and repair, but that it had now been extended to include the carrying out of every class of 
building erected out of public moneys, with the result that the independent architect was deprived 
of some of the most coveted opportunities for the exercise of his calling and of fulfilling his duties as 
a citizen towards the State. The Council regret to have to report that the reply accorded the depu- 
tation was not satisfactory, the Minister expressing his inability to define the limits of the operations 
of his Department, and stating that he was in the hands of the Government and had to carry out 
their requirements. The Council feel that the matter is of the gravest importance to the profession 
and further action is under consideration. 

The Future early solution of some of the more pressing problems which face the archi- 

ot the tectural profession at the moment moved the Council before the close of last Session to 

appoint a Committee of investigation, empowering them to take evidence and collect 
the views of those deemed competent to speak on the various matters involved. Eepre- 
sented on the Committee, which is known as the Future of Architecture Committee, are the Council, 
the Past Presidents of the Institute, and the Allied Societies. Numerous meetings have been held, and 
evidence has been given by prominent members of the Institute and the Society of Architects, and 
also by unattached architects and the Institute of Builders. The questionnaire deals with such 
matters as the unsatisfactory state of the profession and means of remedying it ; the minimum 
essential acquirements for ordinary general practice, and the modifications necessary in architectural 
education to secure them ; the reorganisation of the Institute ; unification of the profession ; how to 
prevent the unqualified practitioner bringing the profession into disrepute ; technical specialisation ; 
the relationship between architects and technical experts ; the tendency of the public to go direct 
to builders instead of employing architects ; whether architects should personally undertake building 
operations ; the relations of the profession to State and Municipal Departments, &c. The Committee’s 
instructions are to frame a report on the evidence and opinions collected and to submit a scheme of 
reconstruction for consideration. 

R LB A. Committee appointed to revise the Institute Form of Contract have completed their 

Conaikons o! labours, having held thirty-nine meetings. Considerations guiding the revision have been 
Contract. recent legal decisions and the various difficulties in connection with the existing Form of 
Contract which have been before the Practice Committee from time to time. The Forms used by various 
public bodies and by individual practitioners have also been carefully studied. The Council have 
now sent the Eevised Draft to the Institute of Builders and the National Federation of Building 
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Trades Employers with an invitation to those bodies to express their views on the document and 
submit to the Institute any proposals or amendments they may consider desirable. 

The Law of movement in legal circles to amend or get rid of defective or unduly restrictive laws, 
Ancient many of them Judge-made, suggested to the Council the possibility of reform in the Law 
Lights. Ancient Lights, a law which has borne very hardly on owners of building sites in this 

country, often subjecting them to vexatious litigation^ very frequently preventing the full develop- 
ment of their property, and leading in a large number of cases to the mutilation and disfigurement 
of otherwise fine buildings. It seemed to the Council that the most effective method of dealing with 
the matter was to bring in a Bill which, by the prevention of the acquisition of right to light, tv"ould 
secure to the owner of a building site liberty to develop his property to the full extent of its capacity. 
A Bill w^as accordingly drafted under the title “ Acquisition of Light (Eestriction) Bill (see Joubnal 
for December, page 45), w^hich was presented to and approved by the General Body at a meeting on 
the 2nd December last, when the Council were authorised to take steps to get it passed into law, if 
possible. The Bill provides that no rights of light shall be acquired after the date of the passing of 
the Act. Should the measure become law, it is hoped that means may be taken to extend its scope 
so as to deal with existing rights by the establishment of a technical Tribunal to deal with claims 
and dispense with much unnecessary litigation. The Bill is now under consideration by the proper 
authority, and it is hoped it will be taken up as a Government Bill. It is of interest to note that 
since the Bill was sent in, the State of Victoria has passed a Bill in almost identically the same 
terms as the Institute Bill. 

Committee Institute has been in correspondence with the University of Oxford on the recent 

for the Fine establishment at the University of a Committee for the Eine Arts. Their opinion having 
University^^ invited on the matter, the Council expressed the view (1) that the policy of the 

University in regard to the Eine Arts— rand particularly architecture — should be edu- 
cational, not instructional in any strictly technical sense ; (2) that painting, sculpture, and perhaps 
especially architecture, could be advantageously studied at Oxford from the critical and historic 
standpoint, suggestions to this end being offered by the Council, and (3) that a knowledge of drawing 
need not be a necessary condition of admission to the course of study in architecture which the Uni- 
versity has in contemplation ; and that ignorance of technique, method and material should not be 
a bar to initiation into the study of architecture. It was further suggested that, without establishing 
a School of Fine Art, the University might with advantage incorporate a course of study in Art as 
part of the syllabus of the School of Literae Humaniores as well as of the History School, and that a 
Craft Museum in which something of the theory of construction in various materials might be learned 
would be helpful. 

In November last a joint deputation from the Institute and the London Society, headed 
Cross^Im^ove-^^ President, waited upon the Improvements Committee of the London County 
ment Scheme. Council to lay before them the views of the two bodies on the question of the erection of 

a new Bridge at Charing Cross. The deputation suggested that an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity now presented itself of carrying out a far-reaching improvement by the construction of a bridge 
which would not only be of very real benefit to the public, but, with its approaches, would serve 
also as a magnificent and most appropriate National Memorial of the Great War. The. Chairman 
of the Committee, in reply, expressed the view that the proposal would receive the County CounciFs 
very sympathetic consideration. 

The proposal to pull down St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, re-erect itin a different locality, 
Sou?kwar£ commercial purposes was strongly protested against on behalf of the 

Institute in a letter to the Times* and advantage was taken of the opportunity to press 
home the point that our City churches are among our most cherished possessions, that their value is not 

* Eeprinted in Journal for June, 1918, p, 189. 
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to be judged merely by the use to which they could be put by their trustees, nor their sites to be con- 
sidered as financial assets to be sold for commercial purposes at any profitable opportunity. Later, on 
the Bill to sanction the scheme coming before Parliament, representations were made by the President 
to the Chairman of the Select Committee on the Bill that the design of the church had been clearlj?- 
dictated by its surroundings, and that it would be disastrous both on practical and aesthetic grounds to 
re-erect it on an entirely different site. The suggestion was also put forward that if not required as a> 
church, the building would serve a useful purpose as an institute, mission-house, or club for the work- 
people employed in the neighbourhood. Other counsels prevailed, however, and an Act was jiassed 
authorising the demolition of the church, but it is satisfactory to record that a clause was inserted 
providing for the retention of the beautiful old tower and its upkeep by the Borough Council as a 
memorial, and for the preservation of a portion of the site and the churchyard as an open space and a 
public approach thereto. 

The unsatisfactory conditions of practice in the Straits Settlements have been frequently 
the subject of complaint by members of the Institute practising in that region, and the 
Singapore. Council have learned recently with much satisfaction that the governing authority, 
convinced by the evidence laid before them, have at last put forward an Ordinance to 
restrict the practice of architecture to persons of proved competence. It having been brought to the 
Council’s notice that the proposed Ordinance included a provision for the setting-up of an examining 
body consisting almost entirely of civil engineers, the Council at once addressed a memorandum to the 
responsible authority at Singapore differentiating between the qualifications required for the two pro- 
fessions, and urging that the architectural interest should be the dominating one and that provision 
should be made in the new Ordinance for .an examining body consisting entirely or mainly of architects. 

The Council have appointed- a Committee to discuss with representatives of the Institute 
^w^truc- Builders and the National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers the question of 
touch creating a British Section of the Bureau of Building and Public Works which has been set 
up by the leading French Societies of Architects and Contractors’ Associations to consider 
the difficult and complex problems involved in the rebuilding and reparation of the devastated areas of 
France ; an American Section has already been appointed and the formation of the British Section is 
suggested by the French Bureau. 

Conference Council have considered the resolution passed at the General Meeting of the 10th 

Condition of arranging for a Conference to be held at the Institute with representatives 

Building several interests affected by the present unsatisfactory condition of the Building 

Industry. Industry. The Conference will take place on Tuesday, 20th May ; will last a full day, and 
will be presided over by the President. A series of short papers to be read in the mornirig will be 
followed in the afternoon by a debate as to the action to be taken by the Conference, and a resolution 
win be moved by the President. The programme will be published as soon as the arrangements are 

At the invitation of the Department of Propaganda of the Ministry of Information, a 
message of greeting to the French nation on the occasion of the 14th July celebrations last 
year was sent from the Institute for publication in Prance through the agency of E-euter. 
The Council wish to record their indebtedness to their colleague, Mr. John W. Simpson, 
for the striking and exceedingly happy and appropriate salutation he drafted for the occasion (see 
Journal for July, page 207). 

Sir Aston recognition of the status of Architecture implied by the election of an architect to 

Webb’s highest Academic honour is an event of the greatest importance to Architecture 

Mechon as in this country. The Council felt that they would correctly interpret the wishes of 
members by offering to Sir Aston Webb an x\ddress expressing the sincere congratulations 
of the Institute on the high office to which he has attained. The Address expressed the confident 


complete. 


It.I.B«A« 
Greeting to 
France. 
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hope that as President of the Eoyal Academy Sir Aston would bring all the Arts into line and do 
everything in his power to provide an open field for their fullest and finest expression. 

Mr. Ernest Council feel assured also of the acquiescence of the Institute and of the profession 

Newton, generally in expressing on their behalf to Mr. Ernest Newton their admiration for the skill 
and ability he brought to the discharge of his difficult duties at the Ministry of Munitions 
and the Ministry of National Service during the War, and their warmest thanks for the sympathy, tact 
and courtesy which characterised all his official relations with his brother architects. 

The Institute members of the Institute staff who have served with the Forces have been demobi- 

Staff. lised. Members will learn with regret that the Secretary is suffering from overstrain as 

the result of his war services ; on medical advice the Council have granted him three months’ leave of 
absence and have now the satisfaction to report that he is making good progress to complete recovery. 
The two others have resumed their duties at the Institute. 

Finances During the period under review the loss of income through the remission of subscriptions 
of members serving with the Forces amounted to nearly £1,120. The strictest economy 
has been maintained in all departments of expenditure, and the Council have again to record a satis- 
factory drop in the bank overdraft from £1,689 at the end of 1917 to £825 at the end of 1918. The 
net result for the year 1918 is a balance of £221 income over expenditure. A table is appended vshowing 
in round figures the sum of the principal items of income and expenditure in the year before the War, 
and since : — 



% 

I9i;u 

1914. 

1915. 

1916, 

1917. 

1918. 

Income 


£1-2,869 

£14,114 

£10,740 

£8,294 

£7,376 

£7,393 

Expenditure 


11,667 

11,391 

10,020 

7,882 

7,135 

7,172 

Surplus 


1,302 

*2,722 

719 

412 

241 

221 

Bank overdraft . 


£4,846 

£2,707 

£2,044 

£1.900 

£1,639 

£825 

Subscriptions 


9,097 

9,192 

8,193 

7,047 

6,648 

6,379 

Examination fees 

. . 

1,633 

1,169 

749 

317 

306 

465 

Examination expenses 

. 

357 

353 

237 

84 

64 

59 

Rent from tenants 

. 

392 

454 

85 

80 

80 

117 

Grants 

. 

534 

1,148 

1,501 

474 

249 

256 

Journal 

. 

2,129 

1,804 

1,531 

1,118 

977 

1,154 

Income from advertisements and sales . 

1,746 

1,647 

1,179 

610 

325 

341 

General pi'inting, &c. , 

. 

1,115 

944 

694 

449 

304 

375 

Subscriptions in arrear 

. 

776 

1,063 

1,169 

1,946 

2,870 

3,908 


Increase due to final dividend from Architectural Union, Company on Uiiiiidation. 


EEPOET OF THE BOAPD OF AECHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held eight meetings since the issue of the last Report. 

Committees , — The following Committees have met from time to time and reported on the matters 
referred to them : — Examinations Committee, Testimonies of Study Committee. 

Problems in Design , — During the year 68 problems have been received and adjudicated on, and of 
these 46 have been approved. 

The proportion of approved designs compares favourably vnth previous years. 

During the war a comparatively small number of these problems have been received, but there 
are indications that the pre-war level will soon be reached. 

The Examinations , — The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations 
as usual, and the results as reported to the Council have been published. 

Special War Exajninations and Exemptions . — The Special War Examination has been held on 
three occasions at which seven candidates presented themselves, all of whom passed. 

A considerable number of Students have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from 
the Final Examination, and 111 have been elected Associates. 

Education of the Architect . — The Board have still under consideration the Resolutions of the 
Informal Conferences on this subject referred to them by the Council. 
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Universiiy 0 / Oxford avd Committee for the Fine The Board have considered a circular letter 

issued by the University of Oxford which. has recently established a Committee for the Fine Arts. 
The Committee is vested with certain powers, one of which is to make arrangements for lectures, and 
instruction to be given in the University on the Fine Arts or Subjects pertaining thereto. The Com- 
mittee has appointed a Sub- Committee to make enquiries and collect information from Institutions 
directly associated with the professional side of Art. This Sub-Committee asked for the opinion of the 
Institute on the following points : — 

1. An opinion generally on what should be the educational policy of the University towards the 
Fine Arts. 

2. As to how many aspects of Art, both Pictorial and Formative, in their different spheres and 
conditions could best be studied within the University from the cultural as distinct from the technical 
side. 

8. And an indication of what would be the minimum amount of knowledge of technique, method, 
and material required to enable those studying the Fine Arts the better to understand the subject. 

The Council on the advice of the Board replied to the above as follows : — 

1. The policy of the University in regard to the Fine Arts, particularly Architecture, should be 
educational not instructional in any strictly technical sense. 

2. It is considered that Painting, Sculpture, and perhaps especially Architecture, can be advan- 
tageously studied at Oxford from the critical and historical point of view', and to this end certain 
suggestions are made. 

3. While undoubtedly in the study of Architecture some knowledge of drawing is of great advan- 
tage to the student, it is not suggested that the possession of such knowledge should be a necessary 
condition of admission to the coujse which the University is about to establish. Ignorance of ‘‘ tech- 
nique,’’ “ method and material,” should not be any bar to initiation into the study of Architecture. 

It is suggested that, without establishing a School of Fine Art, the University might with advantage 
incorporate as an optional, or better still as an obligatory, subject a course of study in Art as part of 
the syllabus of the School of Litera Humaniores, as well as of the History School. The establishment 
of any school of diploma in the Arts alone is not suggested, but the association of a training in the 
historical and theoretical aspects of Art, especially of architecture, with the Schools ” above men- 
tioned would be of great value to the Arts themselves and to the candidates who are seeking degrees 
in these schools. In order to attain this result it is considered of vital importance that a merely 
archeological treatment should be avoided. The Council do not underrate archaeological studies, but 
they would be out of place here except in so far as they illustrate the technical development of the Arts, 
and the aims which the Council have in view would be best reached by means of lectures and 
demonstrations given by trained artists in each Art dealing with the actual problems of these Arts, and 
giving students some idea of what artists actually set out to do and how they do it. Historical 
illustration and criticism would be included in such a course, and it is believed that it might be made 
very valuable from an educational point of view. A craft museum in which something of the theory 
of construction in various materials might be learnt would be of considerable help both to the lecturers 
and to those who are studying. 

Board of Education and Professional Bodies. — The Board have been in communication with the 
Board of Education on the subject of school certificates, and the Council on the recommendation of the 
former have agreed to accept the Certificate of the first Examination of the following seven Schools as 
qualifying for Eegistration as Probationers of the Institute 

As First Examination. 

1. The School Certificate Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

2. The Senior Local Examination of the Oxford Delegacy for Local Examinations. 

3. The Senior Local Examination of the Cambridge Local Examination and Lectures Syndicate. 
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4. The School Certificate Examination of the University of Bristol, 

5. The Eirst School Certificate Examination of the University of Durham. 

6. The General School Examination of the University of London. 

7. The School Certificate Examination of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board. 

The Board have asked for some assurance that the subjects of Mathematics and Mechanics vill 

be included in the syllabus of the above schools. 

University of London , — The Council on the recommendation of the Board have agreed that the 
Senior and Junior School Examinations of the University be included in the list of Preliminary Exami- 
nations recognised by the Institute. 

Prv^es and 8tudents}iij)s,—0n the recommendation of the Board the Competitions for the various 
Institute Prizes and Studentships will be resumed this year, and it has been decided by the Council 
that the competitors who were of eligible age in 1915 should still be eligible. 

EEPOET OE THE AET STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Art Standing Committee have held three meetings during the year. 

The matter of the projected Bill authorising the removal of St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, was 
further dealt with and the Superintending Architect to the L.C.O. was informed that the Committee 
Avere opposed to the suggestion to retain a portion only of the church upon the site. 

The control of street architecture was discussed upon the reply of the Council to the report that 
was sent up, and four members of the Committee were nominated to serve on the Special Committee 
appointed by the Council to deal with the question. 

The matter of the proposed sale of the Swedish Lutheran Church at St. George’s-in-the-East was 
again before the Committee. 

At the request of the Council recommendations were made in connection with the proposal to set 
up a Committee of Fine Arts at Oxford University. 

The matter of the Commission appointed by the Bishop of London, with Lord Phillimore as 
chairman, to consider the rearrangement of Benefices in. the City of London, together with the possible 
destruction of churches, Avas dealt Avith by the Committee and the Council were requested to Avrite 
strongly to Lord Phillimore on the subject, 

EEPOET OF THE LITEEATUEB STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the issue of its last Eeport the Literature Standing Comnciittee have held five meetings. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the Session : — Mr. H. H. Statham, Chairman ; 
^Ir. Arthur T. Bolton, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth and Mr. Herbert G. Ibberson, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The Committee have to record with regret the death of Mr. William J. DaAues, who had been a 
member since 1914, and had always shown great interest in the Committee’s Avork. 

During the past Session the Committee have had before them various questions relating to the 
future development of the Library, and a Sub-Committee Avas appointed to consider these matters in 
detail. As their work is still in progress, no general report can yet be brought forAvard. 

The Committee have made a recommendation to the Council that the Library grant should be 
raised to the sum of £250, it being felt that with the general increase in the cost of books and in the 
charges for binding the pre-war allowance will be inadequate in the future. Previous to the war the 
annual grant was £200, but as a measure of economy during the war period the expenditure on books 
and binding has been reduced to a yearly average of £78. 

The following is the Librarian’s Eeport to the Committee : — 

During the twelve months ending 31st March of the present year 104 volumes and 21 pamphlets have 
been added to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works 
issued in serial form. 
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The number of works presented was 27 volumes and 18 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 77 volumes and 3 pamphlets, of which 36 volumes were added to the Loan 
Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 2,597. Although during the war the 
attendance has necessarily fallen oh, a great increase is noticeable since demobilization has been in progress. 

The number of books issued on loan was 1,039, 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 36. 

The books issued through the post numbered 117. 

During the past year, and more particularly since the signing of the armistice, architects and architectural 
students serving with the Colonial armies have been frequent visitors, and have much appreciated the facilities 
for study offered them in the Library. 

IBnations of books and pamphlets have been received from Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, Mr. 
A. W, S. Cross, Mr. S. Carey Curtis, Mr. Barr Ferree, Mr. Edwin T, Hall, Mr. W. Haywood, Mr. 0. F. Innocent, 
Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Mr. H, V. Lanchester, Mr. J. H. W. Lehman, Mr. Frank Lishman, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
Mr! Charies C. Reade, Signor Ciulio Tian, Professor Patrick Geddes, Mr. A. 0. Collard, Mr. John Slater, Capt. 
H. F. N. Powell, Concrete Publications, Ltd., Messrs, Hodge & Co., Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, the Australian 
Town Planning Conference, Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned : — Gotch’s The English 
Home, Male s HAri Allemand et Vart Frangaise du Moyen dge, Koester’s Modern City Planning and Main- 
tenance, Bird's Town Planning for Small Communities, Hamlin’s Enjoyment of Architecture, Tilley’s Dawn of 
the French Renaissance, Geddes’s Town Planning towards City Development (Indore) , Jackson’s A Holiday in 
Vmhria, Ma 5 ’-or and Rambert’s Architecture et Sculpture Funeraires, Pupin and Jackson’s South Slav Monu- 
ments, Chamouin’s Vues de Paris, Yerbury’s Figure Drawing, Stein’s Le Palais de Justice de Paris, MS. of 
Gwilt’s Enoydopcedia of Architecture, Whitaker and others, The Housing Problem in War and in Peace, Hunter’s 
Decorative Textiles, ficole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Medcdlles des Concours T Architecture (1908-1913), 
Lineham’s Mechanical Engineering, Zimmer’s Mechanical Handling of Material, Savage’s Rural Housing, 
Snow’s Wood and Other Organic Structural Mak^als, MarHam’s TJrbi^ Rdmw Topographia, etc., Fustel de Cou- 
langes La Cite Antique, Swarbreck's Sketches in Scotland, Record’s Mechanical Prop&iies of Wood, Hutton’s 
Welfare and Housing, 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The officers of this Committee are : — Chairman, Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry ; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Percival M. Fraser and Mr. A. Saxon Snell. 
StTB-CoMMlTTBBS. 

Expert Advice and Architect^ Charges in Relation thereto. — The Committee s Report on this matter 
which was submitted to the Council last session was referred back for the Committee to consider the 
yiews of the Allied Societies which had been invited by the Council thereon. The Committee duly 
analysed the Allied Societies’ views and have reported again to the Council. 

Instructions to Arbitrators. — This Sub-Committee, which was appointed to consider the advisability 
of preparing a pamphlet on instructions to arbitrators for the guidance of the profession, have held 
many meetings, and the matter is still under consideration. 

Scale of Charges. — This Sub-Committee being empowered by the Council to deal with matters 
affecting the whole sense and form of the Scale of Charges, it was decided to ask the Council to re-appoint 
this as a Special Committee to report direct to the Council, which w'as duly carried into effect. 

Law on Easements of Support. — A Sub-Committee has been appointed to report to the Council on 
the feasibility of dealing with the Law of Easements of Support on the lines of the proposed amendment 
of the Law on Light and Air. This Committee is still sitting and will report in due course. 

Professional Practice.—The Committee have been authorised by the Council to report upon the 
advisability of increased study in the matter of professional practice being called for in the Institute 
examinations. A Sub-Committee has been appointed and is still sitting. 

Members Queries. — A considerable number of enquiries have been received on the questioh of fees, 
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the facts of which the Committee communicated to the Schedule of Charges Committee, and where 
questions of principle are involved the applicant is advised. 

It is a, matter of gratification to the Committee that they have been of assistance to members in 
many cases in obtaining adequate fees, particularly in one case of important public buildings in India. 

They have also dealt with applications from building owners on the question of the amount of fees 
due in given eases, and their advice has been followed, to the benefit of the architect. 

The Committee would again draw attention of members who submit queries to the fundamental 
points to be observed as set forth in the Annual Beport for 1917-1918. 

• Professional Etiquette. — The Committee have considered cases of contravention of by-laws and 
resolutions of Council dealing with professional advertising and other alleged breaches of etiquette, and 
have reported to the Council thereon. 

Questions have been received from the general public on matters of professional conduct. In such 
' matters the Committee have not issued their recommendations without receiving statements of the 
case from all parties involved. 

Questions arising out of War Conditions. — ^Many cases of passing interest arising out of the 
abnormal conditions created by the war were dealt with by the Committee. These were fully investi- 
gated, and where necessary the Committee have consulted Government Departments, and suitable 
replies were made to the applicants. 

Letters to the Press. — The Committee dealt with correspondence appearing in The Builder containing 
reflections on the action of the Institute in appointing arbitrators. They reported to the Council 
thereon and replied in the Press that the authors had failed to substantiate their allegations. 

. Ownership of Plans. — ^Many important questions dealing with ownership of the architect’s plans, 
his copyright therein, and the impropriety of the building owner using them for further buildings 
without payment have been considered, and the recommendations of the Practice Committee have been 
duly communicated to the applicants or reported to the Council. The Committee have' taken steps 
that the Schedule of Charges Committee were informed so that all such matters should as far as possible' 
be dealt with in the new Scale of Charges. 

Supplies of Timber after the War. — This matter, which was dealt with in the 1917-1918 Beport, 
eventuated in an exhibition of timber in the Institute rooms, and commissioners from British Columbia 
. and the United States of America and the English Forestry Association have lectured on the subject 
of supphes to members of the Institute and the building trades. 

Government Departments. — The Committee have on request furnished Government Departments 
with information on professional questions from tifne to time. 

* Prof essional Conduct. — Questions on professional advertising — with particular reference to the 
exhibition of names on buildings in course of construction^ — and the propriety of an architect carrying 
on estate agency business (matters covered by the “ Besolutions of the Council ” on professional con- 
duct) have l)een exhaustively considered and reports made to the Council. 

Architects on Service. — The Committee fully considered and reported to the Council upon the 
question of the status of members of the Institute serving with the Forces. 

Conditions of Contract. — Questions on the B.I.B.A. Conditions of Contract which have arisen 
were referred to the Conditions of Contract Committee with this Committee’s recommendation. 

Architects and Gratuitous Services. — The Committee have dealt with the matter of architects 
offering their services gratuitously for work of a pubUc nature, and desire to draw attention of members 
to the view recently expressed by the Council in the Journal. 

Personal Matters. — Certain matters have been considered, the personal nature of which renders 
definite reference undesirable. 

The late Mr. Matt. Garhutt. — The Committee have to report with great regret the death of Mr. 
Matt. Garbutt, for many years Hon. Secretary, and wish to record their unbounded appreciation of 
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his valuable services to this Committee, and their sense of the great loss sustained by the Institute upon 
his death. 


EEPOET OP THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of the previous Eeport six meetings have been held, with an average attendance of 
eight members. 

As there were no elections in 1918, Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton remained Chairman, and Mr. 
Horace Cheston Vice-Chairman of the Committee, and Messrs. Allan 0. Collard and Digby L. Solomon 
continued as joint Honorary Secretaries. 

In 1915 the Institute, the District Surveyors’ Association, and the Concrete Institute, each 
appointed three members to form a Conference to formulate proposals to facilitate the carrying out of 
the L.C.O. (General Powers) Act, 1909, and to establish uniformity of practice. The members of the 
Conference having completed their work, have sent their Eeport to this Committee, by whom it has 
been passed on to the Council for consideration, with a view to eventual publication. 

The Committee wishing to ascertain what progress was being made with the open-air tests of the 
stone specimens deposited at the Eoyal Geological Museum, approached the Curator again on the 
subject, and were informed that on the return of the official photographer from his war duties, the 
next stage of the testing would take place and the Committee be informed accordingly. 

Under the direction of the Committee, a few samples of tiles have been microscopically examined. 

. But it has been decided that no satisfactory conclusions can be reached[ till certain tile works have 
been visited for the examination of the actual methods of manufacture. The necessary visits of 
inspection have been postponed on account of the war, but they will be arranged when the normal 
manufacture of tiles is resumed. 

Two pieces of teak tongued flooring, showing signs of decay; were submitted to the Committee for 
an opinion as to the cause, with a request for information bearing on the subject. Subsequently, it 
transpired that the damage was believed to be caused by a white worm-like insect, a quarter of an 
inch long, probably hatched out from the wood with the assistance of warm water from the adjacent 
baths. The Committee feel that the fact of there being no public research department, with labora- 
tories properly equipped, to which such questions as these could be referred for thorough examination 
and report, is a serious detriment to the profession. 

The Committee having been asked, on account of the restrictions by the Government, if there were 
any intention to issue a report on the materials suitable for external painting, in substitution for lead 
and oil colours, decided that no substitutes could be recommended, as supplies of other materials 
were constantly changing and bec6ming unobtainable from time to time. 

The Librarian presented various new books on scientific subjects for the Committee’s considera- 
tion, and some were- recommended for use in the Library. 

The Committee deeply regret the recent death of their Vice-Chairman, Mr. Horace Cheston, 
whose valuable services and genial presence will be greatly missed. 


EEPOET OP THE CIVIC SUEVEY. 

The Civic Survey continues its work in Greater London, South Lancashire, South Yorkshire, and 
Devon and Exeter areas, collecting statistics and producing diagrams and maps which will be of the 
greatest value in the preparation of ToAvn Planning and other schemes of civic improvement. 

In addition to its ordinary work the Civic Survey of Greater London has also at the request of the 
Air Board made tracings of aeroplane designs. 

During the past year diagrams were exhibited at a Town Planning Conference at Birmingham ; 
and also at an Exhibition at Leeds, opened by the Lord Mayor, at which the Hon. Director of the 
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Greater London Survey represented the Institute, and had an opportunity of explaining the nature of 
the work. 

Apart from the value of thQ Survey as a measure of War relief, the usefulness of its technical 
results is gradually becoming more widely recognised. Various Government Departments and 
Public Authorities and Societies have availed themselves of its information and visits are paid to the 
. exhibitions here from time to time by those specially interested and best qualified to judge. 

The Survey has also been honoured by the presence of H.M. the Queen and H.E.H. Princess Mary, 
who were greatly interested in all that was shown to them. 

EEPOET OF THE AECHITBCTS’ WAE COMMITTEE. 

The War Committee was occupied chiefly during the early part of the year with finding suitable 
employment in the Services for architects affected by the raising of the age for military service. It 
is impossible to give figures because in most cases the final result of the Committee’s efforts is not 
known, but a great number of men were nominated or recommended for technical Units as the result 
of arrangements made with the Nationa-l Service authorities. 

When the Armistice was concluded, the Ministry of Labour approached the E.I.B.A. in order to 
obtain from the Institute lists of Pivotal men for early demobilisation. This work was deputed to 
the Demobilisation Sub-Committee. The various districts of England and Wales were dealt with on 
a proportional basis according to the membership of the Institute and the Allied Societies, and about 
750 names of men were submitted, as far as can be ascertained, and nearly all of them have been 
demobilised. 

A great deal of work has been done by the War Committee in connection with resettlement and 
employment both before and since the Armistice. 

EEPOET OF THE EON. AUDITOES FOE 1918. 

We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for the year 1918. We have also examined the various share certificates held by the 
Institute and the list of share certificates deposited at the bank, aU of which were found to be in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

It is again satisfactory to note a further decrease in the bank overdraft, which has been reduced 
from £1,639 15s. 3d. in 1917 to £825 Is. lOd., showing a reduction of no less than £814 18s. 5d. Although 
no surplus was allowed for in the CounciTs rough estimate of Income and Expenditure, an actual 
surplus of £221 15s. has been realised. This result is partly due to saving on the following items : — 
Lighting, Fuel, Housekeeping, etc., and we think the Institute is to be congratulated on the satisfactory 
state of affairs in view of war conditions. The Trust Funds have been augmented by the investment 
of accumulated income to the amount of £830 15s. 

We should like to repeat that the work has been excellently carried out in the best interests of the 
Institute and we again congratulate the staff on the way they have performed their duties. 

Henry A. Saul [F,] ) Hon, 

H. S, East [^.] , J Auditors. 

FINANCES. 

The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1918, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. Henry A. Saul [F.] and H. S. East [A,], Hon. 
Auditors, here follow : — 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31si December, 1918. 


KxcUi^vf 

EXPENDITURE. 

To Oroikary Expen diturk— £ 

Rent 69 

Rates and Taxes 867 

Interest on Mortgage 160 

Gas and Electric Lighting 

Fuel 

Salaries 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and. 

Petty Expenses 

General Meetings and Exhibitions 

Housekeeping and Wages 

Advertisements 

Examination Expenses 

C '-.-rV P.'rVr~. . 
y II'. I ‘ . 

»i ■ I VI ■ . ‘ r> I ■■ I ' ■ ^ . 100 

Grant to Architectural Association . . . 1 . . . 100 

Grant to London Society 26 

Grant to Architects’ Demobilization Com- 
mittee 25 

Grant to Science Committee 5 

Library 

JOtlllNAIi— 

Reporting 24 

Printing and Binding 861 

Htustratlons 27 

Postage and Carriage 240 


e of Entrance Fees an I Subscriptions In advance. 


Contributions to Allied Societiesf 

War Committee and Civic Survcv 

- nv-siN'r..- ■ 

aiiil .\(:cou!ii{i:!T,s 

- (i:' .vllh ii Sueir!:- >■ 

Telephone 

War boniLS to Staff 

War Memorial Service 

Future of Architecture Committee 

Sundries 

Reserve for fine payable at renewal of 

Lease 

Interest on Overdraft 

A. A, Henry Jarvis Studentship -.—Paid 

Students 

Balance of Income over Exjienditure for 
year carried to and Included in Balance 
Sheet Surplus 


k _ 

1097 3 1 
7(5 18 3 
46 8 8 
2736 2 3 

37.5 6 1 
17 5 11 
278 19 8 
6 18 6 
59 10 5 
33 13 8 
71 3 2 


256 5 0 
44 18 4 


1154 7 1 
301 10 6 
114 6 3 


7 0 0 

24 9 1 


£7393 6 7 


By Ordixiry Income^ 
Subscriptions. 

646 Fellows at £4 4g 

Ditto Arrears 

Ditto on Account 

857 Associates at £2 2s 

Ditto Arrears 

Ditto on Account 

31 Hon. Associates at £2 2s. . 

1109 Licentiates at £1 Is 

Ditto Arrears 

Ditto on Account 

Reinstated Members 


Journal and Kalyndar— 

Advertisements 

Sales of Journal and other lhiblieation‘j 
Subscriptions from .Anny Members 


Examination Fees — 

Statutory 

Preliminarj’ 

Intermediate 

Special 1 inal and War Exemption . 
Licentiates 


£ s. <f. 
2713 4 0 
216 6 0 
6 6 0 
1799 14 0 
235 4 0 
0 10 6 
65 2 0 
1164 9 0 
141 16 0 
10 0 
35 14 0 


212 10 7 
62 10 5 
66 16 6 


2 2 0 
52 10 0 
85 1 0 

278 5 0 
37 16 0 


Use of Rooms — 

E.I.B.A- Tenants and others 

Galleries 

Grissell Legacy — 

Interest on War Loan 

Grant from Jarvis Trustees for Architectural 
Educatiim 


t By-law 82 provides that The Royal Institute shall, in each year, 
contribute to any Non- Metropolitan Allied Society not more than 
one-fourth of the annual subscription paid to the Royal Institute by each 
member thereof who is also a member of such Society, in respect of and 
for his subscription thereto ; but in no event shall such contribution 
apply in the ca^^e of any one member to more than one Allied Society,” 

Safffjry, Sons & Co., 

(‘hartered Accountants. 

Examined with the voucher^ and found to be ooriect. Q'A AinU 1910. | f )' 


85 5 0 
32 7 1 


To Sundn^ Creditors— 

Sundry 

Mortj^o Interest 
Rent 


LIABILITIES. 


Balance Sheet of Ordinary Funds, 31.s^ December, 1918. 


Ile3er\'r f P.'i - pa;. ali! ' (>ii renewal ciT T.-ii-'' 
Examiiir.tii>r! iViS H-.iicji'iilc-rv of 

Siibscrp;i'''ii>« vci 'vid in fiilvniirv 

Bank Overdraft ... 

Lieutenant Francis Grissell Legacy Fund 
Surplus of Assets over liablUties (subject 
to Valuation of Premises and realisation 
of Debtors and Subscriptions in Arrear) 


£ s. cl 
719 3 5 
40 0 0 
17 15 0 


776 18 5 
77 0 0 
321 6 0 
144 2 0 
825 1 10 
600 0 0 


£40445 2 10 


Note 

A Fine of £7 per annum is pavable every 14 yearn in respect of the 
premises under a Lease from the Corporation of tjie City of London. 
Notice of renewal must be given at Mlcliaelrna'^, 1921, and the fine 
of £98 paid. 

Baffery, Sons t't Co„ 

Chartered Accountants. 


ASSE I’S. 

By Fremist^ 

(Subject to a Mortgage of £4000 at 4 per 
cent.) 

hm%tmmt (Grissell Legacy) £526 8s. h?. 

0 per Cent. War Loan 

Debtors, Rent, Advertisement^, 

Due from Tni'^t Funds 

SufjscripUons in Arrear for 1918 and prt‘- 
viously 


d. £ 
35622 


412 10 0 
16 6 


£40445 2 10 


Examined with the vouelnuN and found to be correct. 9//i Apn7 1919. 'J ^ ^ Hun, Auditors, 
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lievemie Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31s^ December, 1918. 


®r. 

ASHPITEL J»Rr/E FUN'D • 

To purchase of £10 5 per Cei 
To Balance carried forward . 


ANDERSON AND WEBB FUND 

To purchase of £25 4 per Cent. National War Bonds 1027 
To Balance carried forward 


Arthur Cates Legacy 

To purchase of £30 5 per Cent. National Wav Bonds 1027 
To purchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1928 
To Balance carried forward 


Donaidson testimonial fund 
To Balance canied forward 


Donation Fund 
To Balance carried forward . 


<.todwin Bursary : — 

To purchase of £30 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1928 
To Balance carried forward 


Cr. 


CRissELL .Legacy : — 

To purchase of £20 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1928 
To Balance carried forward 


Owen Jones Studentship : — 

To purchase of £25 4 per Cent. National "War Bonds 1927 
To purchase of £30 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1927 
To purchase of £50 4 per Cent. National War Bonds 1928 
To Balance carried forward 


Pugin Memorial Fund : — 

To purchase of £20 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1927 
To purchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1928 
To Balance carried forward 


Saxon Snell Bequest 

To ])urchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1927 
To purchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1928 
To Balance carried forward 


Tite Legacy Fund : — 

To purchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1927 
To purchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 1928 
To Balance carried forward 


WniPERis Bequest 

To purchase of £30 5 per Cent. National War BoiuL 1928 
To Balance carried forward. 


SUFFER Y, Sons & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


£ 

Ji. 

d. 


£ 


(L 

10 

0 

0 

By Balance from last Account 


12 


4 

15 

7 

By Dividends and Interest received 

12 

3 

o 

14 

15 

7 


14 15 

V 

25 

0 

0 

By Balance from last Account 

3 

11 

2 

1 

13 

10 

By Dividends and Interc.st received 

23 

2 

8 

26 13 



26 13 

10 

30 

0 

0 i 

By Balance from la,st Aecouiit 

4 10 

10 

1(1 

0 

0 1 

By Dividends and Interest reeeived 

41 

5 

0 


16 

1 : 




45 

16 

4 1 


45 

16 

4 

6 

15 


By Balance from last Account 

r, 

15 

4 



1 

By Dividends and Interest reeeived 

1 

0 

t) 

6 

15 10 


6. 

15 

10 

9 

9 

1 

11 1 

By Balance from last Account 

- 

13 

9 




By Interest reeeived 

3 

16 

2 

9 

9 11 


9 

9 

11 

30 

0 

0 1 

Bv Balance from last Account 

1 

17 

3 

4 

9 

1 

Bv Dividends and Interest received 

32 

11 

10 

34 

9 

1 


34 

9 

1 

20 

0 

0 

' Bv Balance from last- Account 

9 

6 

11 

1 

14 

11 

Bv Dividends and Interest received 

12 

8 

0 

21 

14 

11 


21 

14 

11 

25 

0 

0 

By Balance from last Account 

3 

3 10 

30 

0 

0 

By Dividends and Inteivst received 


2 

11 

50 15 

0 




1 

11 

9 





107 

0 

9 


107 

6 

9 

20 

0 

0 

By Balance froui last Account 

...* 2 

1 

3 

10 

0 

0 

By Dividends and Interest rcceiv(>d 

36 

2 

3 

8 

3 

6 





38 

3 

6 


38 

3 

6 

10 

0 

0 

By Balance from last Account 


4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

By Dividends and ^nt<ue^t reeeived 


12 10 

12 

16 

10 




32 

16 10 


32 

16 10 

10 

0 

0 

By Balance from last Account 

2 

11 

11 

10 

0 

0 

By Dividends and Interest received 

24 

3 

7 

6 

15 

6 




26 

15 

6 


26 

15 

6 

30 

0 

0 

By Balance from last Account 

6 

18 10 

8 

5 

10 

By Dividends and Interest received 

31 

7 

0 

38 

5 

10 


38 

5 

10 


Examined witlvtlie vouchers and found to bo correct. Qth April 1919. 


f HENRY A. Saul [F.] \ Audiiors 
\ H. S. east [ A ,] AtMitors , 
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s. d. 


To ASHPITEt PilIZB PXIND : — 

Capital— £305 1«. Si. Kew South Wales 
4 per Cent. Debentures (1922) : Value 

at 31st December, 1918 289 16 

£76 8«. lid. 4i- per Cent. War Doan 76 1 


10 0 
4 15 


£20 5 per Cent. War Loan 18 18 

£10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds ^ 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Anderson and Webb Pund (Board of 
Architectural Education) 

Capital— £594 18s. 4d. New South Wales 
4 per Cent. Debentures (1922) : Value 

at 31st liecember, 1918 505 3 5 

£58 6s. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Inscribed Stock (1942) i 

£56 6«. 4d. 4^ per Cent. War Loan 56 0 9 

£25 5 per Cent. War Loan 23 12 6 

£10 5 per Gent. National War Bonds 10 0 

£25 4 per Cent. National War Bonds 25 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 1 

To Arthur Oates Leoaot Eund 
C apital-^1160 N,-E. Railway 4 per Cent. 

Preference Stock ; Value at Slst Decem- 
ber, 1918 868 8 

£137 18a. 7d. 4i per Cent. War Loan 137 4 

£45 5 per Cent. War Loan 42 10 

£60 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 60 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 5 16 

To Donaldson Testimonial Fund : — 

Capital— £72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per 
Cent. Consolidated Preference Stock : 

Value at Slat December, 1918 54 14 5 

£12 4^. 7d, 4i per Cent. War Loan 12 3 4 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 6 15 10 

To Donation Fund : — 

£76 Ss. lid. 4i per Cent. War Loan ...... 76 1 3 

£40 5 per Cent, War Loan 37 16 0 

400 War Savings Certificates 310 0 0 

Bf l-r r.t '»'‘Vf‘«ue Account .... 9 9 11 

Tc ' ■ ■■■ '« ■ ■ I ■ ‘ : — 

.■ ■ , ■: I ' . c ■ I Railway 4 per 

. ■ . |i : Value at Slst 

p I 824 0 

£44 6s. 41 per Cent. War Loan 44 1 

£25 5 per Cent. War Iioan 28 12 

60 War Savings Certificates 38 15 


£ s. d. 


399 11 5 


0 
0 

1 13 10 729 6 7 


0 

9 

6 

0 

4 1103 19 7 


£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 40 0 


Tf 


B'.l-" 


4 9 


20 6 
18 18 
20 0 


Revenue Account .... 
i. Fund: — 

i. ■■ /. “ B ” Annuity Great 
. 1 * ■ : .. Railway: Value at 

Slst December, 1918 815 10 

£20 7#. 8d. ^ per Cent. War Loan 

£20 6 per Cent. War Loan 

£20 5 CuV. National War Bonds 

Ilaiav..;:* ai (-vdii iri .li'*vc.“!!'.je Account 

To Ovrs’ .los ’-' Sir:5i:sTSiiiPFuND : — 

<Iat»it'il'-£2l28 Midland ll^lway 2^ per 
Our. I) ‘bciv.uv 5io:‘k: Value at Slst 

l):-tvml e!-, iOiS 1127 10 10 

■::2*iT (:.W. [Uilwju- f) Dcr Cent. Consoli- 

dH- --d 1172 3 

JilSvM 1 0.'. m'. i p'-r { War Loan 396 16 

£107 9«. 6d. 5 per Cent. War Loan 101 11 


73 13 7 


433 7 2 


974 18 2 


By Government and other Securities, being 
total of Trust Funds invested at this 
date, at valuation. Also of War Savings 

Certificates at cost 

By Cash at Bank 

Less due to Ordinary Fund| 

Cash 00 Deposit (Jarvis Scholarship) . 


8. d. 


Cc. 

£ d. 


73 13 
1 6 


10451 9 


72 

75 


8 11 
0 0 


1 14 11 376_9 2 


8 


60 War Savings Certificates 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 

£75 4 per Cent. National War Bonds 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 

To Pugin Memorial Fund : — 
r . • ' ‘ T ^ V. ■ w. Rail way 4 per 

( . { i i* eference Stock: 

’ • » -I 1918 

;■ . i . s'- ' ar Loan 

i V ■ " • i : ‘ ’ I “ lOan 

jko 5 per Cent. National War Bonds 


88 15 
40 0 
75 15 


1 11 9 2954,10 3 


".t “ 

Tc 'I'V 


.JI4. 


- 1». ^ ■ 


! 

; ' \ :■ ! 




* 


er Cent. 
. 1918 . . 


813 

15 

45 

40 

8 


6 

0 

6 921 19 1 


Tc. 


v •. I i- 

. \ '.I .1 '..'.‘i . 

o* Revenue Account . 


587 12 3 
203 9 11 
18 18 0 
40 0 0 
12 16 10 


( : 

A’ 
£5J 
£35 . 
£30 


per 


■*'. I ■ 


Gent. Consols : 

1018 

A. Loan 


■■ Bonds 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To WiMPERTS Bequest : — 

Capital — ^£1024 18^. 8d. Metropolitan Water 
Board 3 per Gent. B ” Stock : Value 
at Slst December, 1918 . 


678 10 
51 7 
33 1 
30 0 
6 15 


661 


£202 ns. 5d. per Cent. War Loan 201 


£35 5 per Cent. War Loan 
£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account . 
To Henry Jarvls Scholarship : — 
Balance in hand 


812 17_ 0 


790 14 4 


948 12 2 
75 0 0 


£10598 18 6 


Saeeery, Sons & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


£10598 18 6 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 9th April 1919. 


}^on.Atmors. 
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The Council submit a rough Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the year 
ending 31st December 1919, exclusive of Entrance Fees : — 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. £ d. 

Rent, Rates and Taxes, &c. 1100 0 0 

Gas and Electric Lighting 85 0 0 

Enel 75 0 0 

Salaries 3293 0 0 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps and Petty Expenses . . 400 0 0 

General Meetings and Exhibitions 35 0 0 

Housekeeping and Wag^ 300 0 0 

Advertisements SO 0 0 

75 Q Q 

100 0 0 

! ■■ ■ 65 0 0 

Grants 300 0 0 

Library 100 0 0 

The Journal 1350 0 0 

The K.iLENDAR 400 0 0 

Contributions to Allied Societies 400 0 0 

Presidents of Allied Societies 15 0 0 

Legal 30 0 0 

Accountants 80 0 0 

J4Q 0 Q 

I- ■ 20 0 0 

S ■ I X. ■ . 

" . ■ Oivic Survey 100 0 0 


£8433 0 0 


ORDINARY INCOME. £ «. <?. 


Subscriptions and Arrears^ 

Sale of Publications 

6993 

100 

300 

0 

0 

0 

T?’Ap!a 

500 

0 

of 

85 

0 

Dividend on Grissell Legacy 

20 

0 

Galleries - 


0 






/ 



CHRONICLE. 

Conference at. the Institute on the Condition of the 
Building Industry. 

As announced in the Annual Report, the Council 
have considered the resolution passed at the General 
Meeting of the 10th March and are arranging for a 
Conference to be held at the Institute with repre- 
sentatives of the several interests afiected by the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory condition of the Building In- 
dustry. The Conference will take place on Tuesday, 
20th May, and will last the entire day. The Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Mr. Henry T. Hare, will preside. 
Arrangements are being made for the reading of a 
series of short papers by representatives of the 
R.LB.A., the Society of Architects, the Surveyors’ 
Institution,, and Societies of Employers and Workmen 
connected with building operations. The following 
subjects have been suggested for discussion : 

1. Causes of the present abnormal cost of building 
and inactivity in the trade. 

2. The jiresent and future effects of Government 
Housing Schemes on prices and employment. 

3. The competitive contract s^^'stem — should it be 
retained, abolished, or modified ? 

4. Processes and organization for reducing time 
and cost of construction. 

5. The mutual relations of the architect, builder 
and workman. 

The President will take the Chair at 10.45 a.m., 
and the morning (until 1.15 p.m.) will be occupied 
by the reading of papers (not exceeding, at most, 
15 minutes each in delivery) . In the afternoon at 2.30 
the President will deliver a short review of the papers 
read and open a discussion as to the action to be 
taken by the Conference, and suggest to the meeting 
the terms of a Resolution. Speakers will be limited 


to 10 minutes, unless the meeting (by show of hands) 
desires them to continue to address it. For the con- 
venient reference of members of the Conference 
copies of the papers read will be distributed during 
the morning meeting. 

The Council trust that there will be a good attend- 
ance of members at the Conference. 

The Manchester Society of Architects and Housing 
Development, 

The Manchester City Coimcil have now under con- 
sideration various schemes for housing development, 
the Housing Committee being anxious to take advan- 
tage of the favourable conditions at ji^^^sent offered 
to municipal authorities by the Treasury. The imme- 
diate intention is to provide between seven and eight 
thousand houses on five different estates, to be dealt 
with as one housing scheme. An important change in 
the method of procedure has been made by the Man- 
chester Council, it being announced that in order to 
expedite the work and to carry it out as efficiently as 
possible, the municipal Housing Committee have 
arranged to co-operate with the Manchester Society of 
Architects. Particulars are given in the Manchester 
Guardian as follows — 

Six architects have been nominated, to form, with 
the President of the Society and the City Architect, a 

President’s Committee,” which will be directly re- 
sponsible to the Corporation. This Committee has 
been asked to send in a list of local architects to pre- 
pare plans for the “ lay-out ” of the estates, with the 
necessary drawings and specifications for the houses. 
These architects will serve as sectional architects,” 
each section having a chairman who will be a member 
of the President’s Committee and responsible to that 
Committee for his section. The fees and charges will 
be on the basis of those published by the R.I.B.A. It 
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is also announeed tliat in tlie selection of architects, 
should their qualifications warrant it, special con- 
sideration will be given to members who have served 
in the war, and places will be reserved for men who 
have not yet been demobilised. 

Effect of the Finance Act, 1910. 

Mr. A, A. Hudson, K.C. A.], in a letter to The 
Times urging the repeal of the Finance Act of 1910, gives 
the following reasons why the Act prevents the develop- 
ment of towns : 

1. Towns ai'e mostly developed by builders who make a 
business of purchadng land for the purpose of building 
houses and selling them, when built, to their customers. 

% Land to such builders is as much a part of their capital 
as bricks and mortar, and if the Government took an 
increment duty of one-fifth of the profit a builder might 
make on a transfer or sale of the land, either when he had 
built houses upon it or not, the builder would be deprived 
of one-fifth of the profits of that part of his business. 

3, In cases where the land had not increased in value 
more than the compound interest on the purchase money 
which the builder had paid for the land, the builder would 
be an actual loser of a part of his capital. 

4. No business could continue to exist where a sleeping 
partner (the Government) put no capital into the business, 
but drew out one-fifth of the profits, or the capital, as the 
case might be. 

“ The result,” says Mr. Hudson, “ was, as the Govern- 
ment were warned it would he, that builders gave up buying 
land for building purposes and the devdopment of towns 
practically ceased. The land then held by buildetrs was re- 
duced in value, bankers called upon builders to reduce their 
overdrafts upon the deposit of deeds, and other mortgagees 
called in their money. Four years elapsed after the passing 
'of the Act, during which very few buildings were erected 
and many brickyards were closed. Then came the war, 
which brought with it, after a time, a complete cessation of 
building, and now, after eight or nine years, legislation is 
necessary in the shape of all sorts of housing schemes to 
supply the want of houses caused chiefly by the misguided 
legislation of nine years ago.” 

The Development Plan of Gfcater London. 

The original plan prepared by the London Society to 
illustrate in complete form the official and other proposals 
for the future improvement and development of Greater 
Ijondon, is now on exhibition at King’s College, and will 
remain on view after Easter, from the 23rd until 29th April, 
inclusive. On the completion of the plan last year Sir 
Aston Webb gave a very interesting account of its pre- 
paration and of the scope and purpose of the work in a 
paper read before the Royal Geographical Society. It 
was then mentioned that a reproduction of the map was 
being prepared by Messrs. Stanford. This has now been 
completed and a copy of the plan in its published form is 
also on view. 

Victoria and Albert Museum : Old English Furniture. 

A number of pieces of English furniture of the late 
17th century from Boughton House, Northamptonshire, 
recently presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., have been placed on exhibi- 
tion in Room 54 of the Woodwork Galleries. They con- 
sist of a chest of drawers of figured walnut, a table witli 


spiral legs, an elaborately carved and gilt armchair, a 
mirror with glass ornaments and other specimens of furni- 
ture characteristic of the period. Boughton House, as it 
now stands, was rebuilt by Ralph, Duke of Montagu, late' 
in the 17th century, and these pieces of furniture, as well 
as the splendid bedstead presented by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch three years ago, possess an historic as well as 
aitistic interest and are invaluable for students. 


THE LATE ROWLAND PLUMBE. 

Rowland Plumbe, whose long and very active 
career was brought to a conclusion on tie 2iid April 

heart failure, was in the 81st year of his age and one 
of the oldest members of the Institute. Having 
joined as Associate in 1862, he became Fellow in 1869 
and served on the Council in 1876. In 1862, also, he 
joined the Architectural Association and :ffiled the 
offices of Secretary, Vice-President and President, 
being before his death the oldest member. He served 
also as one of the Secretaries of the Architectural 
Exhibition until the establishment of a gallery for 
architectural drawings at the Royal Academy. He 
was District Surveyor from 1875 to 1891, first in South 
Islington and later in West -Hampstead. 

Mr. Plumbe served his articles with Mr, N. J. Cot- 
tingham and Messrs. Cooper and Peck, and from 1858 
spent two years in America assisting in the prepara- 
tion of a work on Church Architecture. After this 
excursion he returned to London and entered into 
practice in the City, some extensive buildings being 
at once entrusted to him. 

From his earliest period he developed tact and a 
good and sound judgment, which later brought him 
into extensive practice in the useful if somewhat pro- 
saic sphere of arbitration and the business side of his 
profession. The care and consideration he ever 
devoted to constructional detail led him early to the 
production of very complete and detailed drawings 
and to the preparation of a specification in which a 
builder would find all his questions already considered 
and answered. 

About 1889 he was much engaged in the study of 
the methods of technical education, and the needs of 
buildings required for the poljdiechnic movement, 
especially in South London ; and over a very long 
period he devoted much time to the specialised re- 
quirements and planning of hospitals and of asylums 
for the insane, and perhaps the larger portion of his 
practice was in buildings of this character ; his prac- 
tical knowledge was undoubtedly enriched and 
quickened by his great attachment to the London 
Hospital, with which he was intimately connected as 
a Governor and on the House Committee, and his 
interest in the many charitable institutions of the sort 
which he served as hon. consulting architect. 

In 1903 he entered into partnership with his old 
friend. F. M. TT'.'-v-: ' ''F.], who, however, retired from 
this : ■■■■ years later, and in 1913 he 

entered into partnership with C.Fleming-Williams and 
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J. C. S. Mummery [Assomates\ tte former unfortu- 
nately predeceasing him by a few weeks. 

Of great energy and with a quick and t eady mind he 
allowed himself httle recreation beyond the practice 
and enjoyment of music, and an untiring interest in 
Ereemasonry, in which he was Past Grand Superin- 
tendent of Works in the Craft and Mark Degrees, a 
member of the Royal Arch Chapter, Old Union Chap- 
ter, and acted as adviser to the Masonic Boys’ School 
at Bushey. 

Of his extensive practice, of great diversity, extend- 
ing to some 60 years, some of the more recent build- 
ings were : — The Central Y.M.O.A. Building, Totten- 
ham Court Road ; Napsbury Asylum ; Royal 
National Orthopoedic Hospital ; Reconstruction of 
the London Hospital ; Poplar Hospital ; St. Mark’s 
Hospital, Working-Class Dwellings, Plumbers Place 
and Moira” Place, Shoreditch ; Kneesworth Hall ; 
Little Common Convalescent Home, etc. 

J. C. S. Mummery [4.], 


MINUTES. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 17th March 1919, at 5 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, President^ in the chair ; 25 
Hello ws (including 10 members of the Council) ; 37 Asso- 
ciates, 6 Licentiates, and visitors — the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 3rd March were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The decease was announced of the following members : — 
Albert Lewis Guy, elected Associate 1882, Fellow 1904 ; 
William Baird, elected Associate 1908 ; Walter Godfrey 
Green, elected Associate 1908 ; Charles Lionel Pleming- 
Williams, elected Associatel^^p ; Charles Welborne Piper, 
elected Associate 1888 ; Bernard Hugh Webb, elected 
Licentiate 1911. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President 
A. N. W. Hodgson [F,] ; Maurice E. Webb [H.] ; G. E. 
Lovegrove [H.] ; E. W, Roberts [A.] ; A. P. Lloyd [A.]. 

Sir Frank Baines, K.B.E., M.V.O., having read and illus- 
trated by lantern slides the first portion of a Pnpor on War 
Factories and Sheds: -i-i'i.iii (i'ovsTurcTFov and 
Adaptation to Fhthre Needs, on the motion of Mr. 
Peroival M. Fraser [F.], seconded by Mr. Max Clarke [F.], 
it was Resolved that the Meeting be adjourned till the 28th 
April for the remainder of the Paper. 

The proceedings terminated at 7 p.m. 


At the Adjourned General Meeting (Business), held 
Monday, 24th March 1919, at 5 p.m. — Present : Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, President, in the Chair ; 14 Fellows (including 8 
Members of the Council), 9 Associates (including 2 Members 
of the Council), and 3 Licentiates — consideration of the 
Revised Scale of Charges was resumed, commencing with 
Qause 4. 

Clause 4 was amended as follows : — “ In the case of 
alterations of and additions to existing buildings a higher 
percentage may be charged, not exceeding twice the 
amount due under Clause 1 for new buildings of the same 
cost.’’ 

A new clause was inserted — viz., Clause 4a — as follows : 
** In works in which designs for fittings, appointmente, 
decorations, or complex detail or construction are main 
fr.r. -.r-.'-'V,'' fees may he charged according to the oir- 
‘ ! ; ' also for designs for furniture.” 


* Clause 6 (a) and (h ) : The words “ or otherwise ” were 
inserted after the words “ cubic measurement.” 

Clause 7 : The words “ on the issue of the certificate to 
the Contractor ” were deleted. 

Clause 8 i The clause was amended to read as follows : 
“ In all cases where work is executed wholly or in part with 
old materials, or where material, labour, or carnage is pro- 
vided by the client, the percentage shall be calculated as if 
the works had been executed throughout by a contractor 
and with new material.” 

Clause 9 : The words in the first paragraph after “ herein 
provided for ” in second line to be deleted, and the follow- 
ing to take their place : “ Additional charges may be made 
in accordance with the amount of work involved.” The 
subsections in the remainder of the clause to be dispensed 
with : subsections (a) to (d), (e) to (h), and (») to {m) to form 
three separate paragraphs. In subsection (d) the words 
** existing buildings ” to be substituted for “ buildings to be 
altered.” 

Clause 10 (c) : After the word “ charge ” in first line 
insert “ for the services mentioned in Clause 1.” Omit final 
sentence of sub-section (c). 

Clause 12 : Add the following words at the end; “ and the 
professional standing of the architect.” 

The Meeting a'djourned at 7 p.m. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1918-19, held Monday, 31st March 1919, at 5 p.m. 
— Present : Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, in the chair ; 
15 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), 9 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), and 3 Licen- 
tiates — the minutes of the meeting held 17th March were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Edward Smith Ooldwell, 
elected Associate 1909, Capt. George Burgoyne Owen, 
elected Associate 1911, and William Jaques, elected Asso- 
ciate 1880. 

Captain E.^* J. Rimmer, B.Sc., Assoc, M. Inst. O.E., 
Barrister- at- Law, having read a Paper on Legal Diefi- 
OHLTIES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF A BiTILDING CONTRACT, 
a discussion ensued, and oh the motion of Mr. Max Clarke 
[F.], seconded by Mr. H. D. Searles Wood [F.], a vote of 
thanks was passed to him by acclamation. 

Capt. Rimmer having responded to the vote and replied 
to various questions raised in the discussion, the proceed- 
ings closed and the meeting terminated at 7 p.m. 

At the Adjourned General Meeting (Business) held 
Monday, 7th April 1919, at 5 p.m. — Present : Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, President, in the Chair : 7 

members of the Council); 9 \ ■, ■ r 2 

members of the Council), and 2 i. ! : . ; <■'. 

of the Revised Scale of Charges was resumed, commencing 
with Clause 13. 

Clauses 13 and 14 were carried. 

The President proceeding to put to the Meeting an 
amendment on Clause 16, Mr. H, W. Wills [F.] called atten- 
tion to the fact that there was not a quorum present. 

By-law 67, paragraph 3, having been read, the President 
ruled that in the absence of the quorum required by the 
By-law, any further resolutions passed by the Meeting 
would be invalid, that there was consequently no object 
in continuing the discussion, and that the Meeting should 
dissolve. 

The President in closing the proceedings stated that the 
document as amended would be reprinted and issued to 
members with the notice calling a Special Meeting at which 
the remaining clauses would be considered and the docu- 
ment as a whole put for confirmation. 

The President further announced that the Special Meet- 
ing would take place on Monday, 12th May, and the hour of 
meeting be eight o^doclc instead of five. 

The Meeting then separated. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Borough of Taunton Housing Scheme. 

Borough of Morley Housing Scheme. 

The Oonipetitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects request Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute not to take part in the above Competitions until a 
further announcement is made that the Conditions have 
been brought into conformity with the Institute Rogula- 
iaona for Architectural Competitions. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Lay-out Scheme for Housing. 

Tho Competitions Committee of the Institute have with- 
drawn their objection to the Competition for the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyno Lay-out Scheme. 


Election of Members, 2nd June, 1919. 

Applications for election have been received from the 
undermentioned gentlemen. Notice of any objection or 
other communication respecting them must be sent to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A, for submission to the Council prior to 
Monday, the I2th May. 

As Fellows [19]. 

Adams : Percy Henry [A., 1895], 32 Craven Street, 
W.C.2., and “ Mathousa,” Warlingham, Surrey. 
Allison; Richard John, O.B.E. [A., 1904], H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1, and 63 Hornsey 
I^ane, Highgate, N.6. 

Bridges: Edward James [A., 1888], Lieui-Oolonel 
S.R.E.S., Headquarters R.E., 12, Wilton Road, Salis- 
bury, and 33 Fowler’s Road, Salisbury. 

Briggs ; Martin Shaw [A., 1905], 16 Brookenhurst 
Gardens, Mill Hill, N.W. 

Btjnney: Michael, M.B.E. [A., 1906], 33 Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2, and “ Windhill,” Mead way, N.W.4. 
Ohbston ; John Alleord [A., 1912], 3 Tudor Street, * 
Nbw Bridge Street, E.C., and “Hampton Lea,” 
Langley Park Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

CoMYN : Heaton [A., 1900], 28 Austin Friars, E.O., and 
Hill Cottage, Orpington,’ Kent. 

F.ranck: James Ernest [A., 1900], 42 Russell Road, 
W.14. 

Gibbons; John Harold, M.C. [A., 1902], 4 St. Mary’s 
, Parsonage, Manchester, and 14 Birch Grove, Rusholme. 
Hall ; Edwin Stanley, JVLA.Oxon [A., 1911], 54 Bed- 
ford Square, W.O. 

Hathaway: Percy William [A., 1911], Town Hall, 
Rochdale, and 8 Harridge Street, Healey, l^ohdale, 
Hinchlifpe: Percy Archibald [A., 1905], 14 Regent 
Street, Barnsley, and Wilcliffe, Victoria Street, 
Barnsley. 

Hobday: William Herbert [A., 1902], 62 Moorgate 
Street, E.C., and 196 Upper Clapton Road, E.6. 
Moore: Arthur Henry [A., 1892], 11 Dowgate Hill, 
Gannon Street, E.GA., and Poyutell, Romford, 
Essex. 

Myers; Norman Toller [A., 1907], 12 New Court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.G,, and Hillcroft, Hills Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

Simpson : William Begg [Licentiait, recently passed the 
Qualifying Examination], 61 South Molton Street, 
W.l, and Little Pipers, Clay Hill, Enfteld. 

Towse : Stanley [A., 1903], 9 Newcomen Street, S.E., 
and The Old Cottage, Tylers Green, Hayward’s 
Heath. 

Ward : William Henry, M.A.Cantab,, F.S.A. FA., 
1893], 2 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Watson ; William Ernest [A., 1905], F.S.L, F.R.San.L, 
No. I Western General Hospital, Liverpool. 


As Associates [166]. 

[The candidates are, or have been serving with His Majesty’s Forces, 

and, being Students and duly qualified, have availed themselves of the 

concessions granted to Students so serving (see Special Eegiilations, 

JournaIi for March 1918.] 

Archer; Howard Rennes [/S'., 1914], Sorrelsykes 
Park, Ley burn, Yorks. 

Arnold ; Raymond Chari.es [/S., 1912], 49 Thorold 
Road, Ilford, Essex. 

Ashton ; Arthur, P.A.S.I. [/S'., 1907], Clifton Chambers, 
Wood Street, St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 

Atchinson : Harold Percy Reynolus [/8., 1912], 
38 Filey Street, Sheffield. 

Banks ; William Arthur [/S'., 1911], Conway Terrace, 149 
Corporation Street, Stafford. 

Bannister ; Harry [/S'., 1915], 17 Ongar Road, Lillie Road, 
Fulham, S.W.6. 

Barley : Francis Alfred [.S'., 1913], 10 Canewdon Road, 
Westcli ffion-Sea, Essex. 

Bates ; Cyril Francis [/S'., 1912], 30 Commercial Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

Batty : William Arnold, M.C. [/S'., 1910], Hillside, Ben 
Rhydding, Leeds. 

Beavekstock ; Horace [/8,, 1914], “ Beach Dene,” 
Newstead Grove, Nottingham. 

Benjamin : Horace Bernton [8., 1906], 18 Priory 
Road, Acton Green, Chiswick. 

Bestow : Sidney Francis [/S'., 1913], 18 Market Street, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Bisiker ; Arthur Milton [/S'., 1913], 60 Crouch Hall 
Road, N.8, 

Blaokmore : Alfred Charles [/S'., 1908], Westfield, Car- 
d’gan Road, Bridlington, Yor^. 

Bonser ; Kenneth John [/S., 1913], Kinoulton, Bruns- 
wick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Bracewell : Arthur [/S'., 1905], Willowbank, Keighley. 

Brewill ; Lionel Colin [/S'., 1912], Edwalton, Notts. 

Bridge ; Thomas Moss [/S'., 1914], 31 Park Road, Walkden, 
Lanes. 

Brown: John, D.L., R.S.O. [/S', 1900], 80 Abington 
Street, Northampton. 

Brown: Jambs MoLbllan [/S'., 1913], City Engineer’s 
Office, Dundee. 

Brown: Walter James '[/S'., 1912], Marlborough House, 
Taunton. 

Brukton : Bertrand Frederick r^S'., 1912], 6a Peter- 
borough Villas, New Kmg’s Road, S.W.6. 

Bueford : James [/S'., 1916], 16 Tregunter Road, S. Ken- 
sington, W.IO. 

Butcher : Albert John [/S'., 1912], Hazlemere, Central 
Avenue, Stoke Park, Coventry. 

Buttrrworth : Harold, M.A. [/S., 1917], Somerset 
Buildings, 19 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Campbell ; Duncan Alexander [/S'., 1906], 51 North 
John Street, Liverpool. 

Cawkwell : Robert [/S,, 1913], 1 Standon Road, Wincow- 
bank, Sheffield. 

Charlewood : George Edward [/S'., 1910], 4 Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Chbadle : John Oscar [8., 1911], 2 Now Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C. 

Oheriton : William George Lloyd [/S., 1913], 20 Mount 
Ephraim Lane, Streatham, S.W.16. 

Christien : Reginald Raynbr [/S., 1905], 58 Chester 
Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 

Church: Leslie Donald Algar [/S'., 1913],- “The 
Homestead,” High Road, Epping, Essex. 

Clarke: James Andrew [8., 1911], 354 Waterloo Road, 
Oheetham Hill, Manchester. 

Clarkson : George Flint [/S^., 1909], 43 Holland Road, 
Kensington, W.14. 

Clayton : Gerald Rupert [/S'., 1915], 2 Oozehead Lane, 
Blackburn. 

Olemes : Frank [/S'., 1911], 6 Westoroft Square, Ravens- 
croft Park, W.6. 
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OoLB : Edwabd BoBiNSOiT Ferdinaki) W., 1914], 83 
Bankhall Street, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Cooper : Frederio EoLAisrD [ 8 ., 1908], “ SoutMene,” 
Headlands, Kettering. 

COPPLESTOE-E : Thomas Stapledon [^S'., 1911], 142 Caven- 
dish Road, Clapham Common, S.W.12. 

CoELDREY: Walter Normah [S,, 1906], 19 Palace 
Avenue, Paignton, Devon. 

Grossland : Harry Ewart [8 , 1912], Woodleigh, Station 
Road, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 

Cretchley : Frederick Ernest [S., 1908], 10 Queen’s 
Grove Road, 

Davies: Edwar:» t ■■ r ' 913], Abbotsford, Bram- 

bletye Park, lb :■ !, . 

Donaldson : Benjamin [8,, 1911], 18 Windsor Avenue, 
Gosforth, Northumberland. 

Doegill : Wesley [8., 1913], Aysgartli, Wensleydale, 
Yorks. 

Dyson: Ernest Vincent [<9., 1913], 4 Chapel Lane, 
Headingley, Leeds. 

Eiloart: Ronald Edward [iS'., 1912], 17 Elswortliy 
Road, N.W.3. 

Elston : James [8., 1910], 227 Field Coy. R.E., B.E.F. 

Elsworth : Lancelot Andrew [aS., 1912], 41 Rother- 
wick Road, Golder’s- Green, N.W.4. 

Farrer : John Camflin [<8'., 1912], 19 Crescent Road, 
Grouch End, N.8. 

Firth: Joseph Percy [/S'., 1904], 12 Westfield Grove, 
Wakefield. 

Fisher: Kenneth John [8., 1914], Officers’ Hospital, 
lilangammarch Wells, Brecon, Wales. 

Foote ; 'Alexander Allan [8,, 1913], 92 Warrender 
Park Road, Edinburgh. 

Fortesceb : George Alan [/S'., 1918], 1 Ringford House, 
West Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Foster: William Sydney [/S., 1912], 40 Broom Grove, 
Rotherham. 

Foster-Turner: Frederick Wentworth [/S., 1914], 
“ Pevensey,” Bury Farm Estate, Edmonton, N.9. 

Garrard : Cyril Proctor [/S., 1913J, 38 Westgate Street, 
Ipswich, 

Gibbons : Joseph George [/S., 1908], 106 Oak Tree 
Lane, Selly Oak, BirmingWm. 

Gisby : Ernest William [/S., 1910], 13 Meyrick Road, 
Stafford. 

CossLiNG ; Hugh Foley [/S'., 1919], Annandalc, 15 Bird- 
hurst Road, Croydon. 

Grellier: Cecil [/S'., 1913], St. Martin’s Croft, Epsom, 

Hague: Horace Vincent 3909], 4 Chcapside 

Derby. 

Hall ; Robert Bbearly [/S'., 1916], 320 Norton Way, 
Letehworth. 

Hardy : Thomas Charles [/S., 1915], 16 Carmichael 
Place, Langside, Glasgow. 

Harrison: Austen St. Baebe [/S'., 1914], Amery, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

Hart : Edmund John [/8., 1911], 9 Bank Street, Salford, 
Manchester. 

Hbywood : Leonard [/S'., 1914], 200 Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. . 

Higgs : Harold John [/S'., 19101, Goring-on-Tharaes, 
Oxon. 

Higson : Herbert Walter [/S., 1906], 21 Wood Street, 
Bolton. 

Hill; George Noel [/S'., 1913], 4 Buckingham Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Honeyman: James Maclaren [/S., 1915], Invermark, 
Castle Road, Cathcart, Glasgow. 

Hooper: Arnold Fielder [/S'., 1913], Kelsey Corner, 
Beckenham, Kent, 

Hooper: Charles Owen [/S'., 1909], Holmwood, Hill Lane, 
Southampton. 

Hopkins : Wileeid Walter [/S., 1915], 52 Teviqt Street, 
South Bromley, London, 


Howe : John Liberty [/S'., 1912], Farringford,” North- 
wood, Middlesex. 

Howe : Wilfred [/S',, 1908], 121 Upperthorpe Road, 
Sheflleld. 

Ingham : Walter [S., 1910], County Hall, Beverley, E. 
Yorks. 

Irving: David Wishart [/S'., 1909], 11 Chambers Road, 
Southport. 

Jenkins : Herbert Lloyd [*8., 1908], 97 Breakspeare 
Road, Broekley, S.E.4. 

Jennee : Thomas Gordon [/S'., 1909], 13 Grosvenor 
Place, Margate. 

Johnson : Arthur Gerald [/S'., 1913], 35 Cambridge 
Road, Wanstead, E.ll. 

Jones: Charles Frederick [/S^, 1914], 9 Howard 
Gardens, Cardiff. 

Jones : Neville Wynne [/S'., 1914], 33 Hawthorne 
Avenue, Uplands, Swansea. 

Jones; William Harold [/S'., 1910], Woodbury, 24 
Sunnyside Road, Hornsey Lane, N.IO. 

Kellock : Andrew Duncan [8., 1913], 326 High Street, 
Portobello, Edinburgh. 

Kbyte : Joseph Rushbrooke [/S'., 1914], 34 Woodstock 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Knight ; Douglas Edward [/S'., 1914], 29 Millicent 
Road, West Bridgford, Notts. 

Knight: Walter John [/S'., 1912], 44 Barclay Road, 
Fulham Road, S.W. 

Knott : Arthur John [/S., 1909], Rosemount, Wins- 
combe, Somersetshire. 

Lawrence : Frederick Orchard [/S., 1915], 164 Aig- 
burth Road, Liverpool. 

Lewis: Harold Morgan [/8., 1914], “Sunnyside,” 

Pontypridd. 

Lewis : Horace Mersham [S,, 1900], The Pollards, 

Litti [/S., 1905], 78 Coronation Road, 

Bristol. 

Lynb : Daniel Roy [/S., 1911], 1 Gorringway, Golder’s 
Green, N.W. 

McBeath: John Gordon [/S',, 1914], Bimam House, 

• Sale, Cheshire. 

Mackay: Harry [/9., 1913], 10 Cionmd Road, S.W.6. 

Mackenzie : Kenneth Beaumont, M.C, [*8., 1911], 
North House, Lockwood, Huddei’sfield. 

Macmillan : Alec Lowe [/8., 1909], 85 Cambridge 
Road, Southport. 

Marchant : Francis Oliver, M.C. [Special War Exami- 
nation}, Hankow, China. 

Marohinton: James Edward [/S'., 1011], 76, Carter 
Knowl'^ Road, Sheffield. 

Martin; Cyril Frederick, B.A.Cantab. [/S'., 1909], 
106 Colmore Row, 

Martin : William Her;- ■ ■ t . 15, Lunham Road, 

Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 

Martin- Kaye : Douglas Niel [-S., 1914], 7d Grove End 
House, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 3. 

May : Percy [/8., 1905], 235 Devonshire Road, Honor 
Oak Park, S.E.23. 

Meredith : John Nelson [S. 1914], Victoria Chambers, 
Prestatyn, N. Wales, 

Moore; Joseph [/S., 1912], Sunny Bank, Armstead Road, 
Beighton, near Sheffield. 

Mortimer: Alan Lee [/S'., 1912], 134 Tempest Road, 
Leeds. 

Morgan ; Hugh Townsiiend [/8., 1906], 88, Gower Street,. 
W.C.l. 

Morley ; Cyril Savage [8,, 1911], 83, Gartmoor Gar- 
dens, Southfield.s, S.W. 19. 

Moss: Donald John [8„ 1912], 150, Belsize Road, 
Ham|:>stead, N.W. 6. 

Newboult : Bernard [8., 1913], Thorn Lea, Shipley, 
Yorks. 
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Nobeis ; Eiinest Bowie TaS'., 1911], Rosemere, Port 
Erin, Isle of Man. 

Palmee: Roger Lidbesdale, M.C. [^9., 1913], 70 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. 

Paekes: Edgar Mainwaring 1912], 180 London 
Road, North wich. 

Peters i Thomas James [/S'., 1909], 14, Hartington Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Portsmouth : Oliver Spehcer [/S'., 1912], 7 Richmond 
Villas, Swansea. 

Riohardsoh : Henry John [/Sf., 1902], 63, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O. 

Richardson ; John Blythe [/S'., 1903], 62, Wentworth 
Road, Doncaster, 

Riohlby ; Norman [Special War Mxaminatiou], The 
Vicarage, Percy Main, Northumberland. 

Robertson: David [/S'., 1912], 53 Buocleuch Street, 
Dumfries. 

Robertson; Goderey Alan Keith [/S'., 1911], c/o Miss 
Steven, Barden Towers, Strandtown, Belfast. 

Rollo: Robert Leslie [/S'. 1918], 9 Lennox Road, Gar- 
donald, by Glasgow. 

Rubery; Samuel [/Sf. 1912], 49 Lonsdale Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Rylatt: Arthur [/S'., 1911], West Holme, Cottingham* 
Road, Hull, 

Sanders ; Thomas Andrew [/S'., 1919], 5 Gloucester 
Road, Southport. 

Satohell: Hugh Glanville [/S'., 1919], “Charlbury,” 
Castle Bar Road, Ealing. 

Seabuook: Samuel Broughton [/S'., 1910], 12 Eastwood 
Road, S. Woodford, N.E. 

Selleck; George Brooking [/S'., 1906], 2 Grrenbank 
Plymouth. ’ 

Shenstonb: Gerald [/S'., 1913], OasweU, Glen Road, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

Shiblby : Albert Reginald [/S'., 1913], Belmont, Shering. 
ham, Norfolk, ^ 

Slater ; Norman Woodeord [/S'., 1914], Knutton Road, 
Wolstanton, Staffs. 

Spoohbb: Pbank Pnitn- [S., 1912], Clive House, The 
Bishop’s Avenue, East Einohley. 

S*ainsby: Obobgh Pawson [&, 1917], 9 Endaleich 
Gardens, N.W. 


1914], 29 Stanhope 


Stewart; Out^ert Bertram [/S',, 

Road, Darlington. 

Stbw^t: Adam Knowlbs [^1., 1914], Creeve, Louffh- 
gilly, Co. Armagh. ° 

Stobbakt: Postbe Eowbakd [8., 1913], Harewood. 

Grange Eoad, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Stonb : John Thomas [8., 19161. 4 Creswicfc Walk N W 4 
Stohbb: ABTirorK Philip [S., 1912], “Arroohar” byte 
Road, Brighton. 

Streadwick ; Vernon Jame.s [/S',, 1914], 84 Tulse Hill 
Brixton, S.W.2. ’ 

Strickland ; Harley Clarence Wilfrid T/S 19141 
37 Mount Road, Sunderland. ^ 

Stodabds: Pbahk, P.A.S.I. [8., 1908], 5 St. John’s 
Terrace, Heysham Road, Morecambe, Lancs. 
SUTCLWPE : Pbedbmck W., 1911], “ Wyngarth,” Kings 
Road, Colwyn Bay, J]. Wales. ^ ® “ 

Symihgton : Hbhbbbt Aitdebw [S'., 1908], The Cottage, 
Narborough, Leicestershire. 

Taylor: John Alexander Chisholm [/S'., 1915], The 
Manse, Waterhead, Oldham. 

County Hall, 

Wakefield, Yorks. ' 


Thomas ; Arthur PmiP [ S ., 1910], Danygraig, Southern 
down, Bridgend, Glam. 

Thomas : Chablbs Stanley [S., 1908], 29 Broughton 
Road, Handswortli, Birmingham. 

Thomas : William JNTobman [S.. 1911], 8 Norman Road, 
Northfield, Birmingham. 

Teombrson: Haeold Albeet [H., 1911], Holmby 

House, 46 Kenninghall Road, Upper Clapton. 


Thorpe : Alexander [/S'., 1910], 6 Newton Road, Bays- 
water, W. 

Unsworth : Gerald [S„ 1904], Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 

Warwick ; James Guy [/S., 1915], 103 Park Road, Peter- 
borough. 

Welch: Herbert Archibald [/S., 1909], “Headlands,” 
Huddersfield, Yorks. 

West : John Archibald [/S'., 1911], 98 Leslie Road, 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

Westcott: George [/S'., 1893], West Gate, Oheadle, 
Cheshire. 

Wilkins : Victor [/S., 1900], “ Oak Lodge,” Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 

WiLLMAN : John Henry [/S., 1905], 65 Greenway Avenue, 
Taunton. 

Wills ; Trenwith Lovering [/S'., lOlO],! Hightown, 
near Liverpool. 

WiLSDON ; Percy Thomas [/S., 1911], 27 Blomfield Road, 
Warwick Avenue, W.9. 

Wilson ; Joseph [/S., 1913], 138 Sinclair Drive, Langside, 
Glasgow. 

WiNEBAUM : Goodman George, P.A.S.L [/S'., 1915], 
13 Shiplake, Calvert Avenue, N.E. 

Wood : Thomas Spencer [/S., 1915], Hawthorne House, 
Hands worth Wood, Birmingham. 

Weight : Charles Henry [/9,, 1912], 49 Market .Square, 
Aylesbury. 

Wyeth: John Henry [/S'., 1906], “ Westview,” Beeches 
Avenue, Carshalton, Surrey. 

Yeoman; Guy Hemingway [/S'., 1906], 10 Shrubbery 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


NOTICES. 

Sir Frank Baines’ Paper on War Factories, 

28th April, at 8 p.ra. 

Tlie Adjourned General Meeting for the reading and 
discussion of Sir Prank Baines’ Paper “War Fac- 
tories AND Sheds : their Construction and 
Adaptation to Future Needs/’ will take place on 
Monday, 28tli April, at 8 p.m. 

* Annual General Meeting, Sth May, 1919. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held Monday, 
6th May, 1919, at BIGHT O’CLOCK p.m., for the fol- 
lowing purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the previous Meeting ; for- 
mally to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

To consider the Annual Beport of the Council, 
printed on preceding pages of this issue (rough copies 
of the Beport will be available at the Meeting). 

Revised Schedule of Professional Charges. 

12th May, at 8 p.m. 

The Adjourned Special General Meeting for the con- 
sideration of the Be VISED Schedule of Professional 
Charges will be held Monday, 12th May, 1919, at 
8 p.m. Clauses 15 to the end remain to be discussed. 
The President will then move the adoption of the 
Be vised Schedule. Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F.] has 
given notice to move the following amendment : “ That 
the Eevised Scale be rejected in its entirety, and that 
no action be taken in the matter.” 

Conference on the Condition of the Building Industry, 
Tuesday, 20th May, at 11.45. 

See preliminary notice, p. 139 of this issue. 



FACTOEY BUILDING CHIEFLY IN EELATION TO THE WELFAEE 

OF THE WOEKEE. 

By H. T. Bitckland [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th February 1919. 

W HEN one conBiders the variety of manufactures carried on in this country, each presenting 
a different demand for accommodation, it at once becomes evident that a paper of this kind 
can only deal with the general principles governing the problems which the architect may 
be called upon to solve. Diverse as the requirements of the- special manufacture may be in regard to 
their main purpose, one important consideration should be common to them all— i.c,, adequate pro- 
vision for the welfare of the worker, a subject the importance of which it has taken nothing less than 
a world war to bring home to the mind of the manufacturer and the nation at large. Four years of 
war have done more in this direction than half a century of peace, and now at the end, as we hope, 
of our days of trial emd the beginning of a new era it seems fitting that we as architects should review, 
not alone the practical outcome of the activities of the past four years, but the causes and influences 
which have made this outcome possible. 

I propose to discuss first the factory, as a factory, and the general considerations which of necessity 
regulate its plan so that it may be an efficient part in an efficient machine. The war with its demand 
for the production, of munitions in large quantities created the demand for large factories, and gave 
the architect an unrivalled opportunity for the planning of large schemes from the date of their in- 
ception, Whether during the process of reconstruction this demand will continue it is not possible 
to say, but I feel sure you will agree that it is our business to discuss the matter in its largest aspect. 
I therefore propose to consider as briefly as possible the problems which would arise in dealing with 
a large factory upon a new site. 

The first question would be the selection of a site. The location of this should be governed to 
some extent by the labour available in the district, and it follows almost without saying that a spot 
should be chosen either where there is a large working population close at hand, or in such a position 
that the workpeople can conveniently be conveyed to the works, either by rail, tram or motor-bus. 
Convenient access by rail is essential for the supply of raw materials and the despatch of .the finished 
products. The proximity of a canal is also very desirable. All large works will require their own 
railway sidings and many of them a canal arm. It will, I think, usually be found there is a tendency 
to underestimate the quantity of railway siding required. Trucks, whether empty or full, occupy 
an equal amount of line, and any hitch in loading or unloading is likely to cause a congestion, and 
consequent friction with the railway company if sufficient facilities are not provided. If a canal arm 
is required it will be well to consider the position of it at an early stage, as it is likely to require a 
good deal of room, and need careful planning so that it may not interfere with the proper develop- 
ment of the site. Any enquiries for a site must be accompanied by investigations as to the water; 
gas, electricity, sewers and other services available, points too often neglected. Considerations with 
regard to the type of plan to be adopted largely affect the area of the site required, and this, in its 
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ttum, depends upon the sites ayailahle in the district -in which i? is proposed to build, if for special 
reasons, such as the labour supply or the proxmity of a supply of coal or raw nciaterial, some special 
district is decided upon. This naturally raises the general question of whether it is better — 
assuming no other considerations to be of paramount importance — to build upon one or more floors. 
Chiefly on account of the desire to erect buildings of a temporary character for the purpose of the 
manufacture of munitions of war the majority of the factory buildings put up during the last four 
years have been of one storey only, and I think there is a concensus of opinion among manufacturers 
that this is the most convenient type of plan ; the reasons are not far to seek, The labour in moving 
raw material and the products in course of manufacture is reduced to a minimum, supervision is 
made easy, and the problem of lighting is simplified. 

Owing to the shortage of steel during' the period of the war, it became essential to resort to a type 
of roofing which dispensed with the necessity for its use, and at the same time did not make too great 
demand upon the timber supply ; the result was that the Belfast type of roof was almost generally 
adopted. It has many disadvantages. The trusses have to be fairly close together and slightly 
restrict the daylight, and although countershafting can be suspended from it, it is not suitable for 
carrying a main driving shaft. Before the war the rpof known as ** saw tooth ’ was almost invariably 
adopted for one-storey shopping and the north light regarded as a sine qua non ; with the Belfast 
roof an ordinary top light became essential. I recently had the opportunity of discussing this question 
of roof lighting with a works engineer, whose opinion I value very highly, as‘ he has not only designed 
and erected a variety of workshops, but has supervised the wprk done in thpm afterwards, and had 
the opportunity of studjnng results. I will quote his conclusions as they were given to me : — I 
have no hesitation in saying that the ‘ saw ’ type roof facing north is the most suitable of all roofs 
and particularly lends itself to easy and rapid^ construction. The principals can be made of steel, 
reinforced concrete or wood. The gutters can be made of oast iron, and when made of such, 
pockets can be cast on the sides of the gutters to take and silpport the wood principals, which makes 
it a very satisfactory and a fairly cheap job. If buildings are required for cranes, the building in 
such a case would have to be as follows Gantry, 20 to 25 feet high, and the eaves of the building 
8 to 10 feet higher, making in all 80 to 36 feet. For such a building a span roof is very suitable, and 
the sun does not have the same effect when the roof is so high as when the eaves are only 12 to 
14 feet high ; in fact, a shop of the latter height should never be built in such a way that the sun 
can shine through the roof, but this does not apply when the roof is 80 to 35 feet high.’’ 

It is a curious anomaly that it should be generally agreed that sunshine is essential in a house, 
whereas a very large body of opinion regards it. as a nuisance in a factory. With the large roof area 
one gets in a one-storey factory of any size the question of the disposal of storm water is one which 
needs more careful consideration than is usually given to it ; in a heavy storm the volume of water 
to be dealt with is considerable, and the size of the drains provided needs to be calculated carefully, 
especially as it is improbable that any great fall will be obtainable owing to the long lengths of drain 
and the levd of the site, which obviously should be as flat as possible. A return to normal conditions 
will doubtless result in a return to former methods of construction, and although the Belfast roof 
has stood us in good stead during the past few years, I should hardly think it is likely, to be largely 
adopted when other forms of roof can be employed in which materials of a more durable description 
than felt and materials of a similar character can be used for an external covering. However this 
may be, the essential considerations will remain the sarhe, and roof light and roof ventilation will 
present the same problems under both conditions. 

Having decided upon a rite and the type of plan adapted to it, I propose briefly to consider the ‘ 
general priaciples which should guide the architect in the development of his plan. It almost goes 
without saying that the raw material should enter at the one end of the machine and the finished 
product emerge from the other, or complete a circuit. If we regard our factory as the machine, the 
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same condition should apply, although the process is longer and more complicated than that of a single 
manufacturing process. The raw material may come along either as a. purely raw material or partly 
manufactured ; in either case it will need to be stored. This will involve the provision of a warehouse, 
which will naturally be placed against the railway sidings, and as the finished articles will be despatched 
by rail it will probably be convenient to combine the two warehouses, one for raw material and the 
other for finished goods, in one building. The next problem will be the transport from the sidings or 
the warehouse to the building in which the first process is to be performed. This will probably be 
done by trolleys on a track, a number of trolleys being pulled by an electric trolley. So far we have 
only dealt with processes common to all factories, and it is now that we shall have to consider the type 
of manufacture to be provided for. Before commencing to plan any factory it is essential an architect 
should study in an existing^factory the process of manufacture, and take particulars of the sizes of the 
machines and the areas which will be required round them for convenient working, and the relation 
of the different processes to each other. Having made a machine-setting-out plan, it will then be 
possible to arrive at sizes and widths of bays, and proceed to a solution of the problem so far as the 
manufacture is concerned ; examination, sorting and packing will follow, and accommodation for them 
will need consideration. From the packing room the parcels of finished goods will be conveyed b”y 
trolleys to the finished warehouse ready for despatch by rail. 

So far our consideration has been confined to the process of manufacture, and our next problem 
will be the workers, and it is necessary to deal with their movements as carefully as with the raw 
material. The first point which presents itself is getting the worker in and out, at the same time 
providing some record of his coming and going. To get two or three thousand workpeople in and out 
of a factory without loss of time to the individual or his employer, and keep a record of the hour at 
which the worker arrives and departs, requires the exercise of some ingenuity. The old check system, 
in which each worker was provided with a metal check which he took from- its place on a board when 
he entered the works and replaced when leaving, has been almost entirely superseded, at any rate 
in large works, by a system of clock registers. These record the hour of arrival and departure upon 
slips which are pushed into the machine and stamped much in the same way as the date is marked on 
a railway ticket, the slips being left in racks provided for them at the side of the clock, and while 
the employees are at work the necessary particulars are taken from the slips and entered in the books. 

The next consideration will be the provision of cloakroom accommodation, and this is very im- 
portant where women workers are employed. It is desirable that lockers with solid sides and expanded 
metal doors should be provided for each person so that the clothes do not hang against each other. 
There should be ample accommodation for changing clothes and boots and for the drying of wet 
clothes. Good ventilation is essential, and means should be adopted to prevent pilfering or theft. 
Adequate lavatory and other sanitary accommodation should be grouped with the cloakrooms, in a 
separate apartment if possible, and all under the supervision of a special attendant. It wifi be readily 
recognised that the time occupied in taking off cloaks and hats, and probably changing boots, may 
be considerable, and if this took place during the employer's time the loss to him would represent an 
appreciable sum of money each day. Assuming 1,000 workpeople took 10 minutes each per day in 
the process — i.c., 2| minutes at entering and 'leaving the works morning and evening and mid-day — 
10,000 minutes, or about 166 hours, would be lost to the employer daily. This can be avoided if the 
workpeople pass the clocks after leaving the cloakrooms, and now that the hours of labour are being 
reduced I think it will be found that the clocks will be placed in the workshops even more generally 
than they are at present. 

Having got the workers into the building, it remains to consider what are the essentials in factory 
construction which will best contribute to their health and welfare and, as a direct result, to their 
efficiency as workers. As a general statement, I think it may be said that in the past, with compara- 
tively few but notable exceptions, the manufacturer has not been alive to the importance of this sub- 
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jeet, and as I have already remarked, it has needed a world^war to awaken him, and even this would 
probably not have been effectual without the energising influence of the Government at the instiga- 
tions of Mr. Lloyd George. In September 1916 a committee was appointed by him as Minister of 
Munitions, with the concurrence of the Home Secretary, which was invited “ To consider and advise 
on questions of industrial fatigue, hours of labour, and other matters affecting the personal health and 
physical efficiency of workers in munition factories and workshops.’* The appointment of this com- 
mittee, of which Sir George Newman was chairman, was confirmed by subsequent Ministers of Muni- 
tions, and continued to sit until nearly the end of last year, when it issued a final report summarising 
the result of its enquiries and investigations. I do not think it would be possible to over-estimate the 
value of the report and the work done by this committee. Although primarily intended to deal with 
munition works and the exceptional conditions brought about by the war, signs are everywhere 
apparent, as a result of the activities of this committee, that manufacturers are realising more and 
more that the health of the worker is not a secondary consideration, but one of vital importance. 

Without health there is no energy, without energy there is no output.” I q;uote from one of the 
publications of the committee already referred to, which goes on to say : ‘‘ More important than output 
is the vigour, strength and vitality of the nation. Nor is health only a physical condition. It is also 
mental and moral.” With these statements before us as the considered opinion of a committee of 
experts who devoted so much time to the investigation of the problem, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the importance of the welfare of the worker. As I shall be quoting freely from the various 
reports and publications of the Newman Committee, I should like to make my acknowledgments at 
once, and dispense with the need for further reference to them. 

The ^sential conditions for maintaining the health of th6 worker may be summarised as — ■ 

Favourable conditions for the body itself, — ^food, air, exercise, cleanliness, warmth, etc. — and a 

satisfactory environment— i.e., a sanitary factory and good housing accommodation. 

Our concern for the moment being the factory, I propose to deal first with environment. The 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, states the essential requirements for a proper environment, but 
off^s no suggestions for satisfying them, so I do not propose to quote it, as the general conclusions 
which hav^ been arrived at cover the ground it traverses. 

Lioht.— W hether natural or artificial, the lighting of the factory should be adequate and as 
constant as possible. Eoof lighting is generally considered preferable to lateral lighting, and a north 
light is thought to be the best. Where lateral lighting is necessary, the question of the height of 
rooms in relation to their width is an important one. Pulleys and belting are greatly obstructive to 
light. Light-coloured walls and white ceilings add much to the general brightness of a shop. Dirty 
windows or roof lights cause a great loss of daylight, and it is important to ^ve facilities for easy 
cleaning from within as well as from without. It may safely be said that it is impossible to give too 
much light. 

As regards artificial lighting, I do not propose to discuss the merits of gas as compared with 
electric light as an illuminant ; each has its advocates, but there is no question that the use of the 
former makes the subject of ventilation more difficult. Common to the use of both is the importance 
of constancy and uniformity of illumination over the necessary area of work, and the arrangement of 
the lights so that the direct rays do not fall on the eyes of the worker or cast shadows on the work. 
Bad lighting results in damage to eyesight in addition to affecting output unfavourably. Electric 
lighting is very successfully done with |-watt electric lamps fixed at about 15 ft. centres. In addition, 
^ is neofesary to have independent lights where required. 

Ventilation. In ventilating the factory, clean air as well as a stimulating atmosphere should 
be the aim in view, the essential requirements being freshness and movement. Cool air is more 
stimulating than warm, and dry air is preferable to damp. The proportions of carbonic acid in the 
air of a room are no longer regarded as the infallible test of the ventilation as they were about ten years 
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ago, and movement is now regarded as the chief essential. In this matter of ventilation the factory 
has passed through the same experience as the school building, and the same conclusions have been 
arrived at — viz., that a natural system is likely to prove the most efficient. However, like aU other 
systems, it is necessary that it should really be in action, and this is only obtained when windows and 
other openings intended for the inlet or outlet of air are open. Not an easy matter to ensure, if the 
control is at the workers’ discretion. There are, I believe, still a number of factories ventilated on the 
“ Plenum ” system, but one seldom meets an advocate of it, and I have heard of many eases where it 
has recently been taken out and a natural system substituted. 

As a genera] summary of the ways and means of ventilation I cannot do better than quote in 
extenso the conclusions and recommendations of the Health of Munition Workers Committee as 
follows : — . 

“ The ventilation and heating of every workshop provides a separate problem. There is no 
uniform or stereotyped method which will give satisfactory results everywhere. The essential require- 
ment is current ventilation and cross ventilation. The means to be adopted must be subject to local 
conditions in each case, and the general lines alone can be indicated here. 

“ (a) Cubic Capacity, This is the first essential. Though the minimum of 250 cubic feet per 
worker (400 during any period of overtime) prescribed by S.3. (1) of the Factory Act is seldom in- 
fringed, the provision of adequate ventilation may be rendered difficult owing to the close proximity 
of the workers to one another. 

“ (b) Definite openings communicating with the outside air should be provided in every work- 
shop, preferably opposite each other. The average machine shop and all similar one-storey shops 
may be provided with louvres along the length of the roof ridges, or better, with narrow openings 
where the roof meets the wall. Such louvres should be permanently open, and would generally 
ensure that the atmosphere will at least not be grossly bad. 

“ (c) Fixed openings should be supplemented by the use of doors and windows (which will open) 
and fans. Fans are specially valuable to meet emergencies and abnormal conditions and provide for 
the thorough movement of the air. 

“ (d) Local sources of impurity and heat production should be dealt with by the provision of 
hoods, exhausts, etc. Smoke and fumes from neighbouring chimneys may also have to be guarded 
against. 

“ A close connection exists between ventilation and temperature. What is the best temperature 
depends on the character of the work and the habit of the worker. Sedentary workers require a 
temperature as high as 60° Fahrenheit, though it may be somewhat higher when the air is in motion. 

“ Means of heating are usually restricted by practical considerations to some system of steam 
heating or hot-water pipes ; the ideal form is no doubt by radiant heat, as may be seen from the 
excellent and invigorating conditions which prevail in many smitliies and forges. Gas-heated radiators* 
in which the burnt gas escapes into the shop are not permissible. 

Some responsible person should be specially detailed to supervise the ventilation and heatjng. 
The most complete installation for ventilation and heating — ^that is, the means — ^may be rendered 
ineffective by injudicious management or failure in proper or continuous maintenance. Eapid changes 
of temperature at different times of the day, varying circumstances of use and occupation, all require 
appropriate treatment. Mismanagement may arise through neglect to observe the prevailing condi- 
tions and to put in operation the appropriate appliance for the supply of air and heat. While it is 
for the management to provide the means, it is for the workers to aid in their use and application.” 

In commenting upon the above suggestions, it may be said that the general tendency in England 
is to under-heat rather than over-heat workshops. For high efficiency shops should be capable of 
being over-heated, so that on cold wintry mornings^ the workpeople will feel much more ready to 
commence work at once than if the shop is partly heated. 


O 
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Gleanliuess in the factory is essential not only for health but because of its bearing upon the self- 
respect of the -worker, and it is desirable that floors should be of such a character that they can be 
washed down when necessary. They should thus be made of some smooth, hard, durable and imper- 
vious material as required under the I'actory Act. A floor of this character, however, is not the most 
suitable for workers to stand upon, and consequently footboards for workers at machines should be 
provided. 

Although the I’actory Act and the regulations of the Home Office contain no regulations with 
regard to the provision of washing facilities, except where workers are engaged on, processes in which 
poisonous materials are manipulated, there is a general agreement that facilities should be provided 
wherever possible. In the provision of lavatories there are one or two important details which should 
be borne in mind. Sufficient provision must be made for draining the floor, which should be smooth, 
hard and impervious, and properly graded and sloped. Any walls against which basins are placed 
should be faced with impervious and easily cleaned material. The sanitary fittings should be very 
strong and durable and free from loose parts such as plugs and chains, and be adequately secured 
either to the walls or stands and have a good supply of hot and cold water. Waste pipes of a sufficient 
size are essential, and fewer stoppages are likely to occur if they discharge on to open floor channels 
at frequent intervals and avoid long runs of horizontal pipe. Washhig troughs are regarded as 
preferable to separate basins. 

Desirable as it is, no general provision of baths for workers has yet been achieved except in cases 
where the nature of the employment makes it compulsory under Home Office Eegulations. In large 
factory communities, such as Port Sunlight, the problem is dealt with by the provision of bathing 
establishments, and although in some factories one or two baths have been provided, largely as an 
experiment, I have not heard of any ordinary factory being supplied -with reaUy adequate bathing 
facilities. 

Drinking water should always be available, and is regarded as so essential that under the Police, 
Factories, &c. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, there is an order to the effect that provision 
shall be made at suitable points for an adequate supply of wholesome prinking water from a public 
main or other approved source, and at each point of supply it shall be clearly marked “ Drinking 
Water.” The provision of upward jets from which the workers can drink dispenses with the 
necessity for taps and cups. 

Of equal, if not greater importance than healthy working conditions, is the subject of housing, 
and though this does not come within the scope of my paper, I think it will be agreed that if Govern- 
ment control do^ as much for the workers in their houses as it has done for them in the factory 
during the past four years we may look forward to seeing them adequately housed. 

For the maintenance of industrial efficiency the worker must be adequately fed. The importance 
• of this fact had already been realised in many factories before the war, but the extreme importance of 
this point was only realised under the conditions of high pressure which prevailed in factories engaged 
upon the manufacture of mumtions of war. The result was that canteens have been erected through- 
out the country, and it is probably in this branch of the work of the Welfare and Health section of the 
Ministry of Munitions that more tangible, although not more valuable evidence is displayed tAa-n ffi. 
^y other. To the architect it has proved of importance,' as he has been concerned to some extent in 
its development. Apart from the recogmtion of the necessity for such provision, the great incentive 
in controlled factories to induce manufacturers to make the necessary provision for canteens and 
welfare work generally was the arrangement sanctioned by the Government under which the cost of 
the provision of canteen and certain other welfare work might be regarded as an expense chargeable 
upon Exc^s Profits Duty. Contingent upon this arrangement was the pro-viso that proposals for 
the provision of canteens must be submitted before the work is begun to the Secretary, Canteen Com- 
mittee, Central Control Board ^Liquor Traffic). In addition to the inducement just mentioned under 
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the Police, Factories, &c. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, the Home Secretary is empowered to 
issue orders requiring the occupier of a factory or workshop to make reasonable provision for preparing 
or heating or taking meals for workers employed therein. 

The outcome of all this was the issue of a pamphlet by the Health of the Munition Workers 
Committee, a very useful document, stating the general principles which should regulate the planning 
of canteens. From personal experience I can testify to the adequacy of the conditions laid down 
and the suggestions made in this pamphlet, and I cannot do better than summarise them. 

The site should be in a central position, easy of access to all parts of the works. No objection, 
however, was raised to placing the canteen outside the works altogether if no suitable site was avail- 
able within the factory precincts. As a matter of fact, the best position for a canteen would be on the 
boundary of the works, so that it could be entered from within or from -without the factory. If placed 
outside the building can then be used for concerts, etc,, after working hours. The building should 
include a dining-room, kitchen, scullery, larder stores, catering office and sanitary accommodation. 
The stores should open upon a yard, with easy access for tradesmen’s carts, etc. The system of 
service would be from a counter, therefore the kitchen and scullery should abut directly upon the 
dining-room. Eight and a half square feet per person seated is suggested as the allowance in the 
dining-rooms. Separate dining-rooms for the two sexes are advocated, and it is suggested that they 
should be so designed that they can be thrown together to form a single hall for social or educational 
purposes. 

As regards the medium for cooking in small canteens, gas is suggested as the most efficient ; in 
larger ones steam and electricity is recommended. For washing up teak sinks are considered more 
suitable than earthenware for cleaning crockery, but earthenware or galvanised iron sinks are advised 
for the preparation of vegetables. Attention is drawn to the fact that there will be a percentage of 
the users of a canteen who require “ warming up ” facilities, and it will be necessary to provide 
warming closets or hot plates. Certain details of cooking apparatus are given, but it is very wisely 
suggested that cooking apparatus manufacturers should be asked to submit schemes and 
recommendations. 

It was suggested that the building should not be like a barrack, but should have an agreeable and 
attractive appearance. This was not quite consistent with the recommendations as to construction 
and cost, which was considered should be about 6d. per foot cube, exclusive of central heating and 
lighting, or, taking a canteen seating 500 as an example, the total cost, including building and equip- 
ment, should be about £7 per seat. Many canteens were erected at these prices two years ago, but I 
doubt whether from an architect’s point of view they quite adequately fulfilled the requirements with 
regard to appearance. Latterly, of course, it has not been possible to erect at anything like the price 
mentioned per foot cube or per head, owing to the continued rise in prices. My experience has been 
that the Canteen Committee always gave careful consideration to any scheme submitted to them 
and showed their willingness to encourage wherever possible any proposals which made for the im- 
provement of the building from an architectural point of view, and in this connection it was very 
gratifying to find factory proprietors anxious to put up a really worthy building, even to the extent of 
making up the difference in cost out of their own funds. 

Interesting as it is, time will not permit of any detailed reference to the administration of a 
canteen except in so far as it influences the plan, which in one or two particulars it certainly does* 
Quick service is essential. The customers are not waited upon at the tables (except under special 
circumstances), but go to the counter for what they require, taking it themselves to the tables. The 
method of payment is usually by ticket, or disc, which the customer buys at the ticket office when he 
enters the canteen, to the value of food required, and gives in exchange when he is served. The 
relation of this ticket office to the entrance and the counter is of considerable importance, and should 
be so arranged that there is no interruption to the flow of traffic. 
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In the majority of factories some provision is made for the treatment of injuries, but inspection 
shows that there is need for improvements, especially in treating minor injuries. No factory of any 
size can be regarded as well equipped unless it possesses a surgery with a trained nurse* in charge. 
This should be speciaEy designed for the purpose, and should comprise a surgery, rest room, store and 
nurses* room. In factories where both sexes are employed a second room is desirable. Without 
going into details, it will be sufficient to say that the general construction and finish should be such as 
usually appertain to hospital construction. In large factories a surgery of this kind, however centrally 
placed, cannot be equally accessible to all parts of the works, and it is considered advisable (and in 
certain types of factory demanded under an order of the Home Office) to .maintain first-aid boxes in 
the workshops, which may take the form of a cupboard containing first-aid materials. Such a pro- 
vision mil enable a workman who sustains a slight injury while at work to have it dressed without 
losing the time required to go to the surgery. 

Apart from the treatment of injuries is the question of sickness and ill-health, the importance of 
which is greatly increased owing to the widespread introduction of women into industry. Sickness, 
whether due directly or indirectly to the industrial occupation, is harmful both to industrial efficiency 
and output. This had been recognised before the conditions prevailing during the war brought it home 
with so much force, with the result that there has been an increasing tendency to appoint welfare 
supervisors, whose functions are to keep records of individual workers, investigate cases of lost time, 
sickness, low output, incapacity, working^conditions, home visiting, feeding arrangements, training 
and instruction, housing, transit and recreation. 

In the early stages of this movement it was chiefly the woman worker who was looked after, but 
the Committee sitting in January 1916 recommended the appointment of welfare supervisors wherever 
100 boys are employed, it being recognised that the demoralising influences, such as high wages, rest- 
lessness, lack of control, which had become accentuated' by the war, were in special need of control. 
I have had an opportunity on one or two occasions of discussing this question wuth directors of large 
factories, and I was very much impressed with the view they took of the importance of the subject 
and its probable effect upon the relations of the employer and emploj^-ed in the future. The plans 
they are making go very much further in their provision for the welfare and education of the boys 
than has yet been required or suggested. Of'extreme importance to all, but especially to boys, is the 
question of recreation, a fact which has been recognised by many large employers of labour by the 
provision of playing fields and parks in connection with their works, a movement which is rapidly 
gaining ground, and I think we may look forward to the time when every works of any size will be 
provided with its own playing field, gymnasium and baths. 

It was inevitable that my remarks must largely deal with conditions brought about by the war^ 
as no factory has been erected during the past four years except for purposes coxmeeted with the 
prosecution of the war. But although we look back with sadness while remembering the losses 
suffered and the sacrifices demanded by the war, it will be a great consolation to us to recognise the 
good which may result from it all in improved working conditions and really adequate housing for 
those — the workers — ^who have done so much, either on the field of battle or in the workshop, to 
secure the victory which has been won, I said may result, and in this connection I cannot do better 
than quote from the summary of conclusions of the Newman Eeport 

While there can be no doubt that since the appointment of the Committee in September 1915, 
the issue of their memoranda, the action of the Central Departments concerned, and the trend of 
opinion amongst employers, workers, and the public generally have combined to secure a very sub- 
stantial improvement in the conditions of employment, it would be a very grave mistake to ^.ssume 
that all is now well, or that further care and attention are not still essential if a serious breakdown of 
industry is to be avoided. Further, while the Committee have of necessity been primarily concerned 
with the health and physical efficiency of the munition worker under the abnormal conditions created 
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by the war, they are strongly of opinion that the principles underlying right action at the present time 
are permanent and not merely transitory in importance, and should be accepted also as fundamental 
to all schemes for industrial health and betterment after the war. One of the vital and pressing 
problems before the country at the present moment and in the immediate future is the question of 
the health and contentment, the capacity, status, and efficiency of the industrial worker, whose con- 
tribution to the commonwealth is of ever-growing importance.’’ 

To any who may have come here to-night in the hope of hearing something new or particularly 
enlightening upon the subject I have dealt with I feel I must offer my apologies. I have only 
attempted, and I fear rather imperfectly, given a review of what has been done and of what may be 
regarded as the essential requirements in building modem factories. 


DISCUSSION OP THE POEEGOING PAPEE. 
Me. Geokob Hubbaro, P.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. MAX CLAEKE [P.] : I have listened with 
great interest to Mr. Buckland’s remarks, and, par- 
ticularly to what he said as to the rate at which he 
succeeded in carrying out the order. Personally, the 
one difficulty which I have had in factory building 
during the war has been that the gentleman who 
wanted the factory usually wanted it the day before 
he saw me and wished it completed about the day 
after I saw him. There is one problem Mr. Buckland 
did not touch on, and that is drainage. I came across 
a site which presented the greatest possible diffi- 
culties. It was quite a small site, practically flat, 
and the drains surrounding it were comparatively 
shallow. The next problem I encountered, and that 
also Mr. Buckland has not mentioned, • was an ade- 
quate water supply for purposes of fire protection. 
We were a few thousand yards away from what was 
not a large supply, and even up to the present time it 
has not been decided what is to be done, because to 
get a supply to the works sufficient for an installation 
would cost a considerable sum of money. Mr. Buck- 
land, too, did not tell us how he covered the Belfast 
roof-trusses. Of course, felt, ruberoid, Anderson’s 
‘‘ Roc ” are all available, but, in the London areas,' 
their use is more or less discountenanced. I want to 
hear the result of covering a Belfast roof with some 
sort of asbestos, such as “ Poilite,” and whether it can 
be successfully bent. That is my difficulty at the 
present moment, and one on which I have been unable 
to make up my mind. I feel very interested in what 
Mr. Buckland has told us about the protection from 
the sun which a 30-foot wall gives, I had not heard 
that before, and, of course, it is only in this way one 
collects information. The skylights of my roofs were 
covered with a material which, it was said, would 
keep out the sun, but the stuff was washed off after 
half-a-dozen showers, so that the money was spent in 
vain. With regard to the 250 cubic feet of air space 
per worker, may I ask Mr. Buckland whether it 
applies equally for a shop which is 12. feet to the 


eaves and one which is 30 feet ? That would make a 
considerable difference. I built a bakery, and put up 
two very large openings, filled with movable louvres, 
which could be opened and closed. It was for baking 
biscuits for war purposes, and at about my second 
visit to see the bakery in fuU operation I found the 
large openings had been entirely covered with sacks. 
I said to the foreman, “ What is the meaning of 
this ? ” “ Oh,” he replied, “ the hands refuse to 
work if the louvres are open, and they say the air gets 
down between the louvres even when they are 
closed ; that is too much air for them ! ” Has Mr. 
Buckland had any experience with tar slag, or with 
Tarmac for floors ? I had better not tell my experi- 
ence with that, but I should like to know whether his 
experience agrees or disagrees with mine. Mr. Buck- 
land mentioned washing-troughs. I should absolutely 
decline to allow a washing-trough in any place I built 
could I possibly avoid it, if I understand it to be a 
receptacle in which more than one man washes in the 
same water, for that I consider to be most objection- 
able. Still, I do not think he could have meant that. 
One thing I have not been able to find out, and the 
remarks of Mr. Buckland emphasised my difficulty. 
He said the Government, or a department of the 
Government, told factory owners that they were to 
provide a place for ‘‘ preparing ” food. Does that 
mean that the employer is under any liability to 
provide it ? I have myself provided a place for pre- 
paring the food, but the workman says he wants it 
not only prepared but provided. In that connection 
I may tell you of an incident which occurred in the 
borough with which I have much to do. I have to 
deal with what is called a kitchen — national, or com- 
munal, or Borough Council — ^and it is in full going 
order. I am also, unfortunately, a member of the 
Food Committee, and in that capacity I and some 
others had the pleasure of interviewing a lady in 
uniform who came from the Government. She told 
us that in Bloomsbury they had a very large factory — 
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large for tihe neighboxtrliood — emplo;^g about 800 
handsj and sbe required a kitoben bnilt in its imme- 
diate proximity. Sbe wanted this kitoben to be built 
at once. “ Oh” I said, “ when tbe Government 
come to deal with a private individual they require 
bim to provide a place where tbe workers can at least 
cook and warm tbeir food and eat it. Don’t you 
think tbe Government ought to do tbe same thing 
with their factory ? pur national kitchen is only ten 
minutes’ walk from this factory of yours, and you say 
it is too far for them to go — ^tbat it would take up too 
much time. If you think so, you had better provide 
your own Mtohen.” The lady went away. Within 
ten minutes we had a similar communication from a 
gentleman coming from the British Museum, and we 
were unable ^to provide one for him. These are 
instances of what the Government do in regard to 
other people. They ask factory owners to provide 
kitchens or means for the people to take their meals, 
but do not themselves make such provision. I should 
like to ask whether Mr. Buckland has had experience 
of both the sexes dining together in the factory 
canteen? Does he think it desirable to provide 
separate dining rooms ? lam building a canteen at 
present in which I have arranged — ^rightly or wrongly 
— that the men should be in one room and the women 
in another. But that^ I realise, militates agair^t the 
suggestion that where a large common dining room is 
provided it can be used as a concert hall. It was at 
Hendon, I think, I saw a dining room intended to 
have one com m on room for both sexes. My rooms 
are each about 80 by 50 feet, and can seat about 400 
people each. I do not know whether I quite grasp 
Mr. BucHand’s idea of Government cost. I under- 
stood from what he said that the Government cost 
was about 5Jd. a foot cube for the carcase of the 
building. It did not include lighting or heating or 
any fittings such as those in the kitchen, nor did it 
include eating utensils for the workpeople. For 800 
people that cost might be £5,600. That is the basis 
now suggested by the Government. I think lighting 
is about 8s,, and the utensils about 30s., and heating 
about 10s. I came here more especially to get some 
information about the rest-rooms. I have advocated 
strongly that there should be a surgery, a small dis- 
pensary apart from the surgery, a matron’s room, 
and a rest-room for each sex, with separate lavatory 
accommodation. I should like to know whether 
that is considered too much or too little, I may say 
that I have recently built a sanatorium for dogs, and 
there I have provided a rest-room, a surgery and dis- 
pensary, and a place where the dog can have a bath, 
and I mention it because if that can be done for dogs 
it certainly ought to be done for human beings. I 
have not provided first-aid boxes, but I shall cer- 
tainly do so. One thing to which I object in all this 
war work is the speed at which it is required to be 
done. Everyone tells me about the factory which 
they built in no time. One week it was a field and 
the following week ferro-concrete columns were grow- 


ing up everywhere. A week after that the roof was 
on, and a fortnight later people were at work in the 
factory. All work done in that way is essentially 
bad, and I have had the unfortunate experience of 
having something to do with a war factory which was 
built at this rate. It is now tumbling down. Of 
course, the solicitors, the arbitration people, and the 
failures all follow, and the reputation of the architect 
is not improved by it. I think architects ought to 
make a bargain with their clients that when required 
to do things at such speed the client should bear the 
responsibility. You cannot have it every w'ay. You 
oannot have your millions of cartridges or your 
hundreds of aeroplanes, or whatever it may be, and 
have a very satisfactory factory as well. I quite 
realise that many of these structures are of mush- 
room growth, and when peace is signed they will dis- 
appear. It is much better for the country that they 
should. On the other hand, many factories have 
been erected as permanent buildings, to carry on 
competition with, we hope, those abominations with 
whom we have been at war, and we do not expect to 
see those factories fall down, or even deteriorate 
■ much. I have done a considerable amount of factory 
work— for my sins — and I have been a good deal 
grumbled at by my clients, who call one set of fac- 
tories “ Max Clarke fortresses.” I have been abused, 
yet they go up all the same. In 1917 a large bomb 
dropped withm 4 feet of one of these factories, and 
made a hole in the ground 7 feet deep. It was not 
stigmatised a “ fortress ” then — at any rate I was not 
abused, for the building was not seriously damaged. 
There were 1,870 squares of glass broken in it, but 
that was nothing, though had the building been seri- 
ously damaged it would have made a great difierence 
to my client’s pocket. 

Mr. D. B. NIVEN [jP.j : I have great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Buckland for his 
most interesting paper. Architects have had many 
strange things to do during the war, and to many of 
them factory construction was something new. Dur- 
ing the years of war I have had something to do with 
this subject myself, having, like Mr. Buckland, been 
entrusted with the design of one of the new cartridge 
factories for the Government, and, like Mr. Buckland, 

I have found the work full of interest, and feel that if 
architects generally would throw their hearts into 
such work they would find it worth the whiln. On 
one occasion at the Ministry I asked one of the chiefs 
why it was that so few architects were being employed 
in designing these factories, and was told that if I 
could see the scrappy and indefinite plans submitted 
to them by certain architects I would not be surprised 
at their attitude. I am therefore all the more pleased 
to find that Mr. Buckland is an architect who is not 
above giving full study to such problems, and we 
have learned much from his descriptions of what he 
has done. During the war workpeople have become 
accustomed to a certain amount of welfare super- 
vision and to comforts provided for them in factories. 
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Before the war certain manufacturers whose names 
are household words — ^Lord Leverhulme, the Rowm 
trees, and others — ^were pioneers in providing such 
amenities, but now through Government initiative 
much more attention has been given to these matters, 
and this lead is not likely to be departed from. Em- 
ployers who have not provided such conveniences are 
bound to do so in the future. Already workpeople 
difierentiate between the factory where their welfare 
is considered and that where no such consideration is 
given. In America they have to contend with many 
of the problems we have to deal with here. There 
they have their own housing problems, and at present 
have instituted a competition on novel lines. In- 
stead of asking merely for designs for houses, they 
require competitors to plan the houses in relation to 
a factory establishment, and the competitors are 
asked to write a thesis showing an understanding of 
the whole communal relationship between masters 
and men. They are required to explain the location 
selected for the factory in relation to railways, roads 
and waterways, and tq consider the supply of elec- 
tricity, gas and water, and to describe an adequate 
provision for open spaces, playing fields, rest-rooms 
and canteens in connection with the factory itself as 
well as the proper provision of housing for the work- 
people in relation to the factory unit. This competi- 
tion is not yet decided, but in America they are 
expecting great things from it. I see Mr. Buckland 
adopted the Belfast system for his factory roofs. In 
my own case I was asked to consider this method, 
but found that it was possible to adopt a permanent 
north light construction with slate and boarded roofs, 
steel stanchions, and wood principals at a cost of only 
5 per cent, more than for the temporary Belfast roof 
system. This was adopted, and there has been no 
reason to regret it. Mr. Buckland also spoke of iron 
gutters with pockets cast on them to carry the roof 
principals. I should have feared that with this con- 
struction vibration would have caused trouble from 
the 3 oints opening and leaking. In our case we found 
that asphalte gutters hundreds of feet long were emi- 
nently satisfactory. These can be laid dead flat, 
open at either end, and their actual water-carrying 
capacity is very useful in easing the outflow to the 
drains in the event of a sudden deluge. But the 
drains from such great roof areas have to be carefully 
calculated, especially on flat, low-lying land where 
such, factories are usually built, otherwise trouble 
may be expected. 

Mr. BUCKLAND, in reply : I am very much 
obliged to both the proposer and seconder for their 
remarks, and to aU present for according the vote of 
thanks. I feel that my paper has been a very inade- 
quate one. One has had, of necessity, to generalise, 
and naturally that is not so interesting as particu- 
larising. With regard to drainage and water supply, 
on this particular site we had a big area to drain, but 
fortunately the main sewer was deep enough to take 
the foul water, and we formed a big tank underground 


in which the rain water was collected for us in the 
various manufacturing processes. As regards cover- 
ing for the roofs, these roofs were covered with 
boarding and two layers of ruberoid.’’ In view of 
the temporary character of the building it was at 
first suggested by the Director of Factory Construc- 
tion that a single layer would he sufiSioient, but realis- 
ing the extremely tender character of the material we 
strongly urged the employment of two layers. I do 
not think anyone would employ “ ruberoid ’’ for per- 
manent building. As to what Mr. Niven said about 
the saw-tooth roofing upon the Government factory 
erected by him, he was evidently in a more fortunate 
position than we were in being able to get the neces- 
sary supply of steel, we being assured that none was 
available. ‘‘ Tarmac ” I do not like at all inside 
shops, and in my opinion it is only fairly satisfactory 
for outside work, as it gets soft in hot weather and 
will not stand wheeled traffic very well. In this 
factory the machines threw out a lot of oil and grease 
and we used wood-block flooring. We started with 
maple, but the supplies did not hold out, and as at 
that time much walnut was on the market as wastage 
in the manufacture of rifle butts this was used, and 
proved an excellent substitute. The washing-troughs 
were not intended to be filled at all, being supplied 
with turn-round taps, and each worker washed fiom 
the taps as the water ran from them. With regard 
to a place for preparing food, the Home Secretary 
is empowered to issue orders requiring the occu- 
pier of a factory or workshop to make reasonable 
provision for preparing or heating meals for the 
employees. 

A LADY : It does not include providing food. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE : This lady is in the Govern- 
ment employ, and she says it does not include pro- 
viding food. 

Mr. BUCKLAND: I have not come across a 
dining room common to both sexes, though it may be 
that there are such. I am sorry to say I did not 
include the question of rest-rooms in my Paper. I 
thought of that point, and intended to embody it. 
What is most hopeful is the fact that manufacturers 
should realise what an advantage it is to have rest- 
rooms. It is so muck more valuable if one can get a 
voluntary realisation of that fact instead of being 
forced to it by legislation. Upon the question of 
gutters, I have used asphalte and found it quite satis- 
factory. In the factory illustrated the ruberoid was 
worked to form a big gutter between the Belfast 
roofs. The works engineers to whom I referred 
worked the saw-toothed roof in a very ingenious way. 
The cast-iron gutters formed the girder. On it were 
cast sockets at 6 feet intervals, and these received the 
blades of the roof, upon which rested the boarding 
covered with asbestos slating. It formed a very 
cheap roof. I was much interested in Mr. Niven^s 
remarks, because I knew he was putti^ up a rimilar 
factory to the one I have been describing and iUus- 
trating. I agree with what he says about architects 
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who never did factory work before the war, but have 
done it since, I bad done very little sucb work before 
the war, except alterations to existing factories. I 
think it extremely important that architects should 
realise that a factory is a thing well worth doing ; it 
exercises one’s planning faculties to an enormous 
extent. And if manuiacturerSj on their part, only 
realised what an architect can do for them in planning 
a factory in which the work could be carried on better 
and more expeditiously they would more often 
employ an architect. In alterations to existing fac- 
tories the architect, as soon as he gets on the job, 


finds in many oases what deplorable places they are 
from the working point of view. One finds large 
firms carrying on their work in factories erected 
nearly a hundred years ago, which have been ex- 
tended from time to time without a proper regard to 
future developments, the result being that each addi- 
tion, instead of adding to the gener^ convenience of 
working, has detracted from it. One of the prime 
functions of the architect is, as we know, to attend to 
the lay-out and co-ordination of everything, and if 
manufacturers would realise this they would find it 
greatly to their advantage. 



COEEESPONDENCE. 

** Good Work Certificates ’* for Builders and Workmen. 

King's Lynn^ April 1919. 

Toyhe ^Journal B.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — ^What an incentive would be given to the 
builders in this country if the suggestion made by 
Mr, S. B. Caulfield, which was printed on page 107 
of your Journal for March, could be acted upon. 
This very thoughtful and novel suggestion was — 
‘‘ Could the R.I.B.A. found an association for trades- 
men, to be nominated by a number of architects 
under whom they had worked ? ” 

If one of the Institute architects was pleased with 
the way a builder bad carried out his ideas, it should 
not be a very difficult matter for the architect to call 
in two of the members of the Institute to verify that" 
the Institute’s certificate was worthily earned by the 
builder. There would be keen competition amongst 
builders to hold these certificates, for they would 
form a visible standard of quality, which no builder 
at present can possess or attain. All builders would 
desire this recommendation and proof of their reli- 
ability, and it would be an incentive to them to put 
the best materials and labour into all their con- 
structional work. 

I have personally known over one thousand builders. 
Some of the most thoughtful and conscientious have 
deplored the fact that their work is not recognised, 
except by a monetary pajnnent, and I am sure these 
men have taken as much interest in their work as 


the architect himself. I have known builders who 
have pulled down and rebuilt work because it has 
not been satisfactory to themselves, who have volun- 
tarily put themselves to considerable loss because the 
work and materials have not been to their satisfac- 
tion, and have altogether been quixotically con- 
scientious. I have been in both professional and 
business men’s homes where I have seen framed 
certificates placed upon the walls for much less 
worthy objects than the conscientious carrying out 
of an architect’s plan, and I am sure that the proposed 
certificates would produce a higher quality of work of 
some builders. It would certainly be a great assist- 
ance to the architects of the Institute, inasmuch as 
builders would not only endeavour to obtain contracts 
under members of the Institute, but it would be an 
incentive to give the greatest satisfaction. 

Further, I do not see why artisans themselves should 
not obtain a similar certificate, for when a joiner, 
bricklayer, plumber or mason has done some difficult 
or intricate work, it would certainly give that impetus 
to craftsmanship which nearly all architects are agreed 
is sadly wanting. It might be truly argued that the 
certificates to the working man will produce jealousy 
amongst those of his fellow-workmen who are cross 
grained, but my experience is that the man who has 
the brain to rise above his fellow-men in the way he 
executes his work is certainly proof against any petty 
jealousy. The majority of workmen will be proud 
that one of their number possesses the certificate of 
such a world-famous Institute. — ^Yours faithfully, 

J. H.' Kerner-Greenwood. 
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TBBE8I0 EIVOIEA, AEGHiBOLOGIST. 

The cause of archaeological research has suffered a 
great loss in the death of Conmendatore Teresio 
Eivoira, which occurred afc Kome on 3rd March. 
Eivoira was perhaps best known to English students 
by his volumes on '' Le Origini della Architettura 
Lombarda/' translated into English by Mr. 6. McN. 
Eushworth in 1910. The original Italian editions 
were presented to the Institute Library by their author 
on their publication. At the time of his death he had 
completed the MS, of an important work on Eoman 
architecture, and it was in connection with his 
researches on this subject that he last visited the 
Institute Library in 1917, to examine certain of 
Palladio’s drawings of the Eoman Baths. Mrs. 
Arthur Strong, Assistant Director of the British School 
at Eome, pays a fine tribute to Eivoira in a communi- 
cation to The Times, appearing in the Literary Suppl- 
ment for 27th March, and it is from this source that 
the following extracts are taken : — 

Eivoira’s name will always be associated with the revival 
of interest in Eome and the Empire which is perhaps the 
most significant fact in the history of archaeology during 
the last quarter of a century. He early applied himself to 
the study of Eoman architecture and of its developments — 
a task for which he was admirably equipped through being, 
like his friend, Giacomo Boni, possessed of a sound prac- 
tical knowledge of construction. His first great work on 
Lombardic art, its origin and ramifications, was much more 
than a mere study of the Lombardic, or Comacine, style ; 
in it Eivoira penetrated to the hidden source of all Western 
architecture, and, boldly inverting the judgment alike of 
modern historians and critics, established what was to 
become his central thesis — ^that the influence, namely, 
which moulded medissval architecture in Europe originated 
neither in Byzantium nor in the Hellenic East, but in 
Italy, with Eome as radiating centre. The two most sig- 
nificant results of these v.-re, in the first 

place, that the Church of ■ :.<■ 1 l-'i;. \\ i d-)! s at Byzantium 
could be traced back to the Thermae of Ancient Eome, and 
secondly that Lombard influences carried beyond the Alps 
by Benedictine monks were responable for those northern 
developments of Eomanesque which others had attributed 
to an Eastern origin. These theories, even if they did not 
win universal acceptance, gave Eivoira a European reputa- 
tion and a permanent place among the champions of Eome 
in the fierce discussion as to the priority of Eastern or 
Eoman influences in the formation of the architectural 
style of Medieval Europe ; and it is largely due to his 
labours that the balance of opinion is no longer as strongly 
in favour of the East as when Strzygowski sent out Ms first 
challenge, and raised his famous war cry of Orient oder Bom* 
After mentioning Eivoira’s second work, “ Archi- 
tettura Musulmana ” (1914), Mrs. Strong, in speaking 
of his happily completed study of Eoman arcMtecture, 
says that this will deal with its development 
from the earliest days of Ancient Eome down to the seven- 
teenth century, for he justly regarded the Italian architec- 
ture of the Seicento as one of the greatest that the world has 
known. The last time he came to our library, little over a 
month ago, he said to me, “ I am putting into this book 
everything I know,” unconsciously bestowing by these 
simple words the highest praise upon his work, for his 


learning was indeed as vast as his thought was profound. 
He was not only a great archaiologist but a considerable 
Mstorian, and a scholar commanding an exhaustive know- 
ledge of chronicles and manuscripts, of coins, drawings, 
and prints, and of whatever might contribute to illustrate 
and confirm his theories. Above all, he was an indefati- 
gable traveller, and shrank from describing, as so many do, 
what was known to him only at second hand. 

Like his larger works, his numerous monographs were 
devoted to proving the originality and fruitful influences of 
Eoman architectural forms. In one of his latest commu- 
nications to the Accademia Ponteflcia, for instance, he 
showed that the much discussed Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem was simply the compound of a 
round imperial mausoleum (such as Santa Costanza) and of 
a Eoman basilican church of ordinary Constantinian type ; 
and he pointed out once more the futility of attribut- 
ing to the East every form of Christian arcMtecture simply 
because the East was the cradle of Christianity. , . . 

Eivoira married an English lady who shared aU Ms 
interests and was the companion of Ms arduous travels : at 
their charming fiat in the Via Cavour English scholars and 
students were always certain of a welcome and of meeting, 
besides theit genial hosts, what was best in the intellectual 
society of Eome. 


Captain Philip Dennis Bennett [A.], Qrissell Gold MedaU 
list, 1914, whose death from influenza occurred on the 24th 
February, was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald S. 
Beimett, of Edgbaston. He received a commission in 
the 5th Eoyal Warwickshire Regiment in 1910, and 
on the outbreak of the war volunteered with the regiment 
for foreign service, and went with it to France in March 
1916. He was invalided in January 1916, and einoe re- 
covery, and until a few weeks ago, when he was released, 
had been serving with the Reserve Battalion. Captain 
Bennett, who was a gr^dson of the late John Henry Cham- 
berlain, was the first student of the Birmingham School of 
ArcMtecture, and served his articles with Messrs. H. T. 
Buokland and E. Heywood-Farmer, of Birmingham. He 
was elected Associate in March 1914, and in January of that 
year was awarded the Grissell Prize and Gold Medal. 

Town Planning^ in New Zealand. — Particulars are to 
hand of the Town-Planning Conference to be held this 
month in Wellington, N.Z., under the direction of the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, Mr, S. Hurst Seager [F.] is 
acting as Hon. Organising Director. Town development 
in the Dominion still suffers from the lack of proper legis- 
lation, and the first subject before the Confei^ence will be 
a paper on the need for an efficient Town-Planning 
Act. The means of securing permanent organisations 
for town-planning education and advancement will also be 
discussed. It is aptly pointed out in the official circular 
that the thousands of soldiers returning home, who have 
seen something of the beauties of England and France, will 
not be content to settle down ** in the scattered shacks 
and inconvenient cottages wMch have done duty as 
‘ homes,’ and the ugly collections of disfigured stores and 
buildings which have done "duty as ‘ villages.’ ” The exM- 
bition in connection with the Conference is intended to be 
illustrative of every branch of town-planning activity, and 
exhibits will be drawn from all parts of the Dominion. 
Competitions on town-planning sub jects are also to be held, 
and these will include designs for a garden city, a garden 
suburb, civic improvement, workers’ homes, and photo* 
graphs of civic beauty contrasted vdth civic ugliness. 


t 
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CHEONIOLE. 

The RI.B.A. Record of Honour: Sixty-first List. 

Fallen in the War, 

DoEj Edgar Herbert, Private, Royal Berks. Regt. 
[FfobcUioner], son of Mr. Herbert W. Doe 
[A.'jf died on 1st October, 1918, of wounds re- 
ceived in action in France. 

Taylor, Martin Bartley, Private, [Student], 

Killed in action in Palestine. 

Military Honours, 

Cabnellby, Oapt. BDerbert, M.C., R.E. [Associate]. 

Awarded tbe Military (koss October 1918. 
Scott, Theodore Gilbert, 2nd Lt., Norfolk Regt. 
Awarded tbe Military Gross {I^ndon Gcrndte, 26tb 
July 1918). 

Knighthood for a Past President R.LB.A. 

At tbe distribution of New Year's Honours an- 
nounced last week tbe distinction of Knigbtbood was 
conferred upon Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Royal 
Gold M^daHist^ Past President R.DB^A, 

Prizes and Studentships, 1920. 

The competitions for tbe Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Royal Institute, which have been in 
abeyance during the war, have now been revived, and 
copies of the pamphlet giving full particulars may be 
obtained from the Institute, price sixpence. Candi- 
dates who under the age limit were eligible in 1915 are 
eligible for the Competitions for 1920. This con- 
cession applies to all Candidates irrespective of mili- 
tary service. For the current year the value of the 
following Prizes and Studentships involving travel has 
been increased by 50 per cent. : — Soane Medallion, 
Pugin Travelling Studentship, Godwin Bursary and 
Wimperis Bequest, Owen Jones Travelling Student- 
ship. Tite Prize, Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

The Essay Medal and Twenty- Five Guineas, open 
to British subjects under the age of forty years, will be 
awarded for the best Essay cm a subject of architectural 
interest, which may be chosen by each competitor for 
himself. Competitors are expected to make a useful 
contribution to knowledge by accurate research, so that 
the Essays can be accepted as authoritative statements 
on the subjects dealt with. Candidates in the Final 
Examination competing for this Prize may submit their 
Essay as the thesis required under Division (F) of the 
Programme [see Kalendar, p. 430]. 


The Measured Drawings Medal and Twenty- Five 
Guineas, open to British subjects under the age of thirty 
years, will be awarded for the best Measured Drawings 
made by the competitor of any important building — 
Classical or Mediaeval — either in the IJnited Kingdom or 
abroad. Candidates may apply to the Records Committee 
for guidance and direction as to subjects. 

The Soane Medallion and £160, open to British 
subjects under the age of thirty years, will be awarded for 
the best Design for a Bridge over a River, with covered 
Footways. The design is to include the laying-out of the 
approaches and the treatment of the space between the 
bridge and an important public building which closes the 
vista on the north side at a distance of 1,000 feet from the 
centre of the bridge, provision must be made for embank- 
ment and roadways on both sides of the river. The 
winner of the Medallion has to study abroad for at least 
six months, and must furnish satisfactory evidence of his 
studies in the form of measured drawings and sketches. 

The Pugin Studentship (Silver Medal and £60), 
open to members of the Profession (of all countries) 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five years, and 
intended for the study of the Mediaeval Architecture of 
Great Britain and Ireland, will be awarded to the Com- 
petitor who submits the best selection of drawings and 
testimonials. Special value is attached to perspective 
sketches done on the spot of an explanatory rather than 
a pictorial nature, and to measured drawings. The 
winner of the Prize has to devote a tour of not less than 
eight weeks to the study of mediseval architecture in the 
United Kingdom, and to furnish the Council with an 
illustrated paper descriptive of his tour, together with his 
measured drawings, sketches, &o. 

The Godwin Bursary (supplemented by the Wimperis 
Bequest) A Silver Medal and £97 10s., intended for 
the study of Modem Architecture Abroad, and open to 
'British Bubjeots without limitation as to age, will be 
awarded for the best selection of practical working 
drawings (the competitor’s own work), or other evidence 
of special practical knowledge, and testimonials. The 
winner is required to spend at least five weeks abroad in 
the investigation of modern planning and modes of 
constraction, drainage, water supply, ventilation, and other 
sanitary arrangements, and must, before the 31st Decem- 
ber 1916, deliver to the Council an illustrated descriptive 
report of his researches. He may confine his inqxdries and 
report to one building only if of sufficient importance. 

The Owen Jones Studentship (Certieicate and 
£160), founded for the encouragement of the study of 
architecture, more particularly in respect to Ornament 
and Coloured Decoration, and open to members of the 
profession under the age of thirty- five years. Candidates 
must submit testimonials, with drawings, some of which 
must he from existing buildings and from other examples, 
exhibiting their acquaintance with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjects treated of in Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, together with an original archi- 
tectural design treated in colour decoration. The winner has 
to devote a tour of at least six months’ duration to the im- 
provement and cultivation of his knowledge of the success- 
ful application of colour as a means of architectural 
expression, and during his tour must prepare a drawing 
of a subject in coloured decoration for presentation to the 
Institute, the subject to be specified beforehand by the 
Council from the itinerary of his tour; if a particular 
subject he not prescribed, the Council reserve to them- 
selves the right to select any drawing from among the 
studies made during his tour. 

The Tite Prize (Certificate and £46), open to 
British subjects under the age of thirty years, will he 
awarded for the best Design for an Open Loggia, with 
Library over, in the Italian style, according to the methods 
of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, The Loggia 
is to he 160 feet long by 36 feet wide, open to a garden on 
the south, and with windows, &c., if desired, on the north 
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side, which, may be considered as surrounded with trees, 
but not near enough to exelnde light. The winner is 
required to study in Italy for at least four weeks, and 
give satisfactory evidence of his studies there in the form 
of measured drawings and sketches. 

The Hekbv Saxoh Snell Prize (Certificate and £90), 
founded for the encouragement of the study of the im- 
proved design and construction of Hospitals, of Con- 
valescent Homes, and of Asylums for the Aged and Infirm 
Poor, will be awarded to any member of the Architectural 
Profession (who may associate with himself any member 
of the Medical Profession) who produces the best Design 
for an Asylum for 200 Aged and Infirm Poor. The success- 
ful candidate will be required to spend not less than five 
weeks in a tour either in the United Kingdom or abroad, 
to study, examine, and report on the type of building for 
which he has won the prize, in the place or places he 
undertakes to visit. 

The Henby Jaevls Studentship, value £200 a year, 
tenable for two years at the new British School at Rome. 
Candidates must be British subjects and either Associates 
n-r c3+„.3nv.+g Qf tfig Royal lustitute. The com- 

: " ■’ ^ .dentsliip will be held in conjunction 

: -1 ■ ■ ■ :■ ■ for the Scholarship (tenable for three 
years at the British School at Rome) offered by the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and will be con- 
ducted under the direction of the Paculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome. Candidates must be pre- 
pared to go through two competitions, of which the Pinal 
will be held about three months after the Pirst Competition. 
Candidates will be entitled to compete more than once in 
the Pirst Competition until they have gained the Student- 


ship or are debarred by the age limit. Three months will 
be allowed, for rf designs, reckoned from 

the date of the ^ ^ ■ subject with conditions. 

Prom the candidates who have competed in the Pirst 
Competition the Paculty of Architecture will select not 
more than ten candidates for the Pinal Competition. The 
candidate placed highest in the Pinal Competition will he 
awarded — i^ss i^eing also qualified 

for the ' '•■ !, ij he elects to take the 

latter, in which event the Jarvis Studentship will be 
awarded to the candidate placed next on the list. 

The Grissell Prize (Gold Medal and Ten Guineas), 
for the encouragement of the study of construction, and 
open to British subjects who have not been in practice 
more than ten years, will be awarded for the best Design 
for a Water Tower (to be constructed in any material) to 
hold 50,000 gallons, on high ground, to supply a town. 

The Arthur Gates Prize (Pobty Guineas), founded 
for the piDmotion of the study* of Architecture, more 
especially in relation to the r-c ~''r-^etry to 

vaulting^ stability of edificef'. :*■ ■! <. ■ ■■ ipen to 
British subjects who have p:. • ' ' i:*- . Pinal 
Examination at one sitting. -Candidates must submit not 
less than two sheets comprising one of studies of subjects 
of Classical or Renaissance, and one also of Mediaeval 
Architecture, accurately drawn in perspective, and also 
not less than two sheets of detailed studies in relation to 
the application of geometry to vaulting and stability of 
edifice. 

The Ashpitel Prize (Books value £10), awarded to 
the student who distinguishes himself most highly in the 
Pinal Examinations of the current year. 



Major-General Sir Charles Rosenthal, K.C.B., 

D.S.O, {AsBOciata\t Prench Legion of Honour, French 
Croix de Guerre with Palm, Belgian Croix de Guerre, 
Commander of the Second Australian Division (see 
Journal for April, p. 124). 
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The Annual Elections : New Nominations. 

The following nominations haVe been made by 
members in conformity with Bydaw 33 : — 

Aa Vice-President 

Cross : Alfred W. S. [F.]. Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
E. Jeaffreson Jackson, M. E. Collins, J. Bonglass 
Mathews, E. S. Underwood, Josiah Gunton, Fellows ; 
Herbert W. Doe, Associate. 

As Members of Covncil. 

Anobl : Robert J. [F.]. Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
W. Henry White, Max Clarke, E. JeafEreson Jackson, 
J. Douglass Mathews, M. E. Collins, Fellows ; Herbert 
W. Doe, Associate. 

Dickseb ; Bernard J. [F.]. Nominated by H. D- Searles- 
Wood, Wm, Woodward, W. A. Forsyth, A. Saxon Snell, 
Edward Mansell, F'eUows ; Leonard Elkington, E. Alex. 
Young, Lawton R. Ford, Asaociaies. 

Edwards : F. E. Pearce I^.]. Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
W. Henry White, E. Jeaifreson Jackson, M. E. Collins, 
J. Douglass Mathews, A. Saxon Snell, Fellows ; Herbert 
W. Doe, Associate. 

Fraser : Perciv4\l M. [F.]. Nominated by Henry T. Hare, 
W. Henry White, Delissa Joseph, 0. H. Brodie, Wm. 
Woodward, Max Clarke, Charles T. Ruthen, Fellows. 

Gill : Charles Lovett [F.]. Nominated by George Hub- 
bard, A. E. Richardson, Arthur Stratton, S. D. Adshead, 
Fellows ; Ernest B. Musman, Stanley C. Ramsey, 
Harold E. Moss, Associates, 

Green : W. Curtis [F.]. Nominated by E. Guy Dawber, 
John W. Simpson, Henry M. Ketcher, W. Alexander 
Harvey, H. D. Scarlcs-Wood, D‘. Barclay Niven, J. J. 
Jo ass. Fellows. 

Riley : William E. [F.]. Nominated by Sydney P^rks, 
H. D. Searles-Wood, Arthur Keen, George Huhbard, 
D. Barclay Niven, W. Alex. Harvey, John W. Simpson, 
Fellows. 

Snell : A. Saxon [F.]. Nominated by Max Clarke, Edwin 
T. Hall, Wm. Woodward, Wm. H.*Atkin> Berry, Sydney 
Perks, William A. Pite, W. Henry White, Fellows. 

White : W. Henry [F,]. Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, D. Barclay Niven, John 
Murray, William A, Pite, Wm. WoodwaiS, Fellows. 

Associate-Memher of Oouncil. 

Hiorns ; Frederipk R. [A.]. Nominated by H, D. Searles- 
Wood, W. E. Riley, Alfred W. S. Gross, Max Clarke, 
Pdlotos ; Herbert Shepherd, W, Arthur Webb, W. R. 
Davidge, Associates. 

Literature Commitiee. 

Newton; William Godfrey, M.A.Oxon, M.C, [.4.], 
Nominated by John W. Simpson, H. Austen Hall, 
Ernest Newton, Arthur Keen, Henry M. Fletcher, 
Godfrey Pinkerton, Fallows ; Frank W, Knight, Asso^ 
dales. 

Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings 1918-19. 

Council (21 Meetings). 

^ Members of Council. — Henry T. Hare, President, 20 ; 

Sir John Burnet, Vice-President, 0 ; Walter Cave, Vice- 

President, 13 j J, Alfred Gotch, Vice-President, 4 ; Paul 

Waterhouse, Vice-President, 9 ; E. Guy Dawber, Eon. 

Secretary, 15 ; S. D. Adshead, 7 ; Robert Atkinson, 2 ; 

T. Edwin Cooper, 6 ; H. P. Burke Downing, 18 ; George 

Hubbard, 14; J. J, Joass, 5; Arthur Keen, 13; H. V. 

Ranches ter, 6 ; W. R. Lethaby, 3 ; A. G. R. Mackenzie, 3 ; 

D. Barclay Niven, 19 ; Andrew N. Prentice, 4 ; H. D. 

Searles Wood, 19 ; F. M. Simpson, 7 ; John W. Simpson, 

19 ; Percy S. Worthington, 1. 


Associate Members. — P. Abercrombie, 1 ; Horace 
Cubitt (on service), 6 ; W, R, Davidge, 14'; L. Rome 
Guthrie (on service), 1 ; Herbert Shepherd, 17. 

Mepresenia$ives of Allied Societies. — R. Bums Dick, 0 ; 
Isaac Taylor, 9 ; E. Percy Hinde, 10 ; W. Kaye- Parry, 0 ; 
A. F. Watson, 2 ; Sir Frank W. Wills, 1 ; W. A. Harvey, 
10 ; S, Perkins Pick, 10 ; John Keppie, 0. 

Representative of Architectural Association. — H. M. 
Fletcher, 16, 

Standing Committees. 

Aft (3 Meetings). — Robert Atkinson, 0 ; • E. Guy 
Dawber, 0 ; H. S. East, 2 ; W. A, Forsyth, 2 ; J. B. Ful- 
ton, 0 ; J. Alfred Gotch, 0 ; Sidney K. Greenslade, 0 ; 
J. J. Joass, 0 ; Arthur Keen, 3 ; J. E. Newberry, 1 ; 
Ernest Newton, 0 ; Harry Redfern, 0 ; Halsey Ricardo, 
1 ; Charles E, Sayer, 3 ; G. Gilbert Scott, 0 ; John W, 
Simpson, 0 ; Harry Sirr, 2 ; Walter Tapper, 1 ; Sir Aston 
Webb, 0 ; W. A. Webb, 2. 

Literature (6 Meetings). — P. Abercrombie, 0 ; Louis 
Ambler, 0 ; Detmar Blow, 0 ; Arthur T. Bolton, 1 ; 
Sir John Burnet, 0 ; J. D. Grace, 2 ; W. J. Davies (de- 
ceased), 3 ; H. M. Fletcher, 6 ; Theodore Fyfe (on service), 

0 ; F. R. Hioms, 1 ; H. G. Ibberson, 3 ; Brook Kitcbin, 0 ; 
Stanley C. Ramsey (on service), 1 ; A. E. Richardson (on 
service), 0 ; H. Heathcote Statham, 6 ; Arthur Stratton, 

3 ; Paul Waterhouse, 0 ; H. H. Wiggles worth, 6 ; Leslie 
Wilkinson, 0, 

Practice (7 Meetings). — W. H. Atkin-Berry, 6 ; Max 
Clarke, 7 ; H. P, Burke Downing, 0 ; Peroival M. Fraser, 
6 ; George Hubbard, 1 ; H. V. M. Emerson, 4 ; C. E. 
Hutchinson, 1 ; A. G. R. Mackenzie, 1 ; John H. Mark- 
ham, 1 ; Alan E. Munby, 0 ; D. Barclay Niven, 6 ; F. A. 
Powell, 2 ; H. A. Satchell, 7 y H. A. Saul, 3 ; J, Douglas 
Scott, 6 ; W. Gillbee Scott, 4 ; A. Saxon Snell, 4 ; F. W. 
Troupil ; W. Henry White, 5 ; A. Needham Wilson, 0, 
Wm, Woodward, 6. 

Bdente (6 Meetings). — H. Percy Adams, 0 ; Robert 
J. Angel, 3 ; R. Stephen Ayling, 0 ; H. W. Burrows, 4 ; 
Horace Cheston (deceased), 1 ; A. 0. Collard, 5 ; Alfred 
Gonder, 4 ; W. E. Vernon Crompton, 3 ; C. A. Danbney, 

4 ; W, R. Davidge, 0 ; Bernard Dicksee, 6 ; J. E. Franck, 

1 ; E. Stanley Hall (on service), 0 ; Osborn C. Hills, 6 ; 
George Hornblower, 1 ; W. Jacques (deceased), 3 ; Sydney 
Perks, 0 ; Herbert Shepherd, 4 ; H. D. Searles-Wood, 0 ; 
Digby L. Solomon. 2 ; E. A. Young, 3. 

Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

Mr. C, H. Brodie [J.] having called the attention 
of the Council to what was happening at Croydon, the 
following correspondence has taken place : — 

To tU President of the Uh April 1919 , 

Local Oovernmefit Board , — 

Sir, — T he Council of the Royal Institute are informed 
that the Croydon Town Council have in contemplation the 
demolition for the purpose of a street-widening scheme of 
the charming old sixteenth century building known as the 
Whitgift Hospital at Croydon. On two occasions during 
the past sixteen years the building has been threatened, 
but has been saved by the timely intervention of those 
whose concern it is to preserve these interesting relics of 
the past. In 1909 the building was saved through the 
action of the Local Government Bosird, who refused a loan 
for the carrying out of a scheme of road widening which 
would have involved the destruction of the building. 

I am to point out that these old buildings form a verit- 
able treasure of art ; hall, chapel and dormitories possess 
a character of their own which once destroyed can never 
be replaced. W ith the exception of the old church and the 
remains of the Archbishop’s Palace, Croydon has scarcely 
anything left to remind it of the past. The Council 
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earnestly trust that the policy of the Board with regard to 
this building will be maintained, and that the destruction 
of a building possessing such architectural and historic 
interest will be prevented. 

I am venturing to enclose herewith an extract from the 
Institute Joxjbnal of November 1909, showing how the 
street- widening could be effected without any interference 
at all to the hospital and result in an infinitely better town 
improvement than would be brought about by the adop- 
tion of the Croydon Councirs scheme. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

G. Northover, Actmg iSecretary. 

1' The following reply was received from the Local 
Government Board : — 

25th April 1919. 

Sir, — I am directed by the President of the Local 
Government Board to advert to your letter of the 8th 
instant, and to state that no definite proposal involving 
interference with the above building is at present before 
this Board, 

In the event of any such proposal being submitted by 
the Town Council of Croydon, the views of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects will be carefully 
considered. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

A. J, A. BalLj for Afisiiftant Secretari/. 

On behalf of the Royal CDmmission on Historical 
Monuments, Mr. G. H. Duckworth, wrote to a 
Croydon resident on the 13th Januaiy 1910 : — 

“ Lord Burgholere asks me to tell you on behalf of this 
Commission that the Hospital will certainly be scheduled 
amongst those monuments in Surrey most worthy of pre- 
servation as soon as the time comes for the County in ques- 
tion to he brought under the special purview of the Com- 
mission.’’ 

The Government and Private Building. 

An official statement has been issued to the effect 
that the impression which appears to prevail in many 
quarters that the Government has requisitioned 
building materials in connection with housing schemes 
to such an extent as to render it impossible for private 
orders to be placed is incorrect. 

The Government, it is stated, is anxious not only 
to do nothing to hamper the building industry, hut to 
encourage it as much as possible. Orders have been 
placed by the Government with brickmakers through- 
out the kingdom for about 800 million bricks. These 
orders do not by any means exhaust the total capaci- 
ties of the yards. In a good many cases it is true that 
the Government has bought the total output of the 
yards, but this hate been done to keep the makers in 
funds and not to earmark the bricks for the housing 
scheme. Permission is given freely to the makers 
enabling them to dispose of Government stocks, for 
all purposes. • 

What applies to bricks applies also, it is added, to 
other building material. There is, therefore, no need 
to refrain from starting on building operations on the 
ground that the neoessaory material will not he forth- 
coming. Any further information required in the 
foregoing matters can be obtained on application from 


the Director of Building Materials Supply, Oaxton 
House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.l. 

The Ministry of Munitions announce that Colonel 
H. C. Cole, C.B.B., F.S.L, has been appointed Con- 
troller of the Huts and Building Materials Section of 
the Surplus Government Property Disposal Board. 
All inqniries regarding the purchase of huts and build- 
ing materials should be addressed to the Controller, 
as above, Artillery Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l. 

Local Government Board’s Housing Manual, 

A Manual on the Preparation of Stale- Aided Housing 
Schemes has been issued by the Local Government 
Board, which, though primarily prepared for the 
guidance of local authorities, should be in the hands of 
all engaged in carrying out housing for the working 
classes, whether official or private undertakings. An 
introductory Memorandum summarises the general 
recommendations of the Board as to the development 
of housing schemes, and this is followed by a number of 
appendices dealing with particular questions in detail. 
The material for the appendices, which include the 
treatment of sites, the setting out of roads and drain- 
age, and a description of recommended types of houses, 
is mainly drawn from the Building Construction Com- 
mittee’s (Tudor Walters) Report, but various ampli- 
fications have been made. A series of twenty-one 
plates illustrates ‘‘ suggested house plans,” and in 
regard to these it is wisely emphasised in the Memo- 
randum, as well as in a circular letter addressed by the 
Board to local authorities, that they are only ‘‘ for 
general guidance and are not intended to hamper ini- 
tiative, or to prevent full expression being given to 
local customs and traditions, or to the use of local 
building materials.” In treating of house design it is 
to be noted that the Board stipulates in its first clause 
that “ competent architects should he employed to 
plan and design the houses to be erected. These will he 
in possession of the information embodied in the 
Building Construction Committee’s Report and the 
Reports of the Women’s Housing Sub -Committee . . * 
as well as that acquired by their own experience, and 
they should be acquainted with the mode of life and 
requirements of the people for whom housing provi- 
sion is to be made.” The manual is to he obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, 28 Abingdon Street, 
S.W., price 2s. fid. net. 

Antiquities of the Near East. 

Sir F, G. Kenyon, Director and Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, President of the British Academy 
and Chairman of the Archaeological Joint Committee, 
writes to The Times of 6 May regarding the preserva- 
tion of antiquities in the countries in the Near East 
opened up as a result of the war 

In December 1918 the Foreign Office invited the 
British Academy to form, in conjunctioii with the leading 
archaeological societies of England, a joint oommittee, to 
deliberate on matters connected with the antiquities of the 
countries which have been or will be opened up as a result 
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of the war. It was considered urgent that some attempt 
should be made to organise the preservation of antiquities 
in territories such as Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Macedonia, and to gain international 
acceptance for certain principles of legislation for the 
administration of archaeology in these areas. Much work 
has been done by the committee in these and other direc* 
tions, and much more remains to be done. The immediate 
object of this letter is to indicate a way in which those who 
have served in the Eastern campaigns can assist the 
objects of the committee. One of the tasks which it has 
set itself is the collection of records of all kinds of anti- 
quities from the above-mentioned countries. Under 
antiquities we include ancient sites and buildings as well as 
portable objects ; and by records we mean photographs 
(not necessarily on a large scale or of professional quality), 
drawings, plans, and rubbings or impressions or other 
copies of inscriptions. Only the trained archaeologist 
realises what important information can sometimes be 
gathered from such records, however imperfect. Any 
records sent to the committee will, after examination by 
experts, either be returned to the owners, if desired, or 
deposited in the keeping of societies, such as the Helienio 
Society or the Royal Institute of British Architects, where 
they be accessible for study. 

^1 communications should be addressed to Mr. Q. F, 
HjU, hon. secretary, Archaeological ’ Joint Committee, 
British Museum, London, W.C.l, who will also he glad to 
give advice as to the Departments from which information 
about actual antiquities may be obtained. 

Architects’ Assistants’ Professional Union. 

The first meeting of the Architects’ Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union was held on 29th April for the purpose of ex- 
tending the movement for the formation, of a union for 
salaried architects, quantity surveyors, draughtsmen and 
technical assistants, Mr. John Sarvas [Lice'i’iiiate] pre- 
sided. The stated intention of the union is to secure ; 
(1) The improvement of the status of the professional assis- 
tant ; (2) the efficiency and training of professional men ; 
(3) adequate salaries and payment for overtime ; (4) open 
references ; (6) abolition of unpaid assistants ; (6) repre- 
sentation of assistants on professional bodies ; (7) the en- 
coiiragement of a feeling of co-operation between the prac- 
tising architect and his assistants for the mutual benefit of 
both. ^ In constituting the union it is proposed to have an 
executive council elected at a general meeting, which coun- 
cil should consist of fifteen members, two of whom would 
be elected by the probationary members. The President 
would be elected from the committee and by them, and 
would hold office for one year^ Sub-committees would be 
elected by the general committee to deal with specific sub- 
jects, and their reports would be referred to the general 
committee for approval. Two hon. secretaries and the 
treasurer would be elected by the general meeting. A full 
member must be an assistant on work governed by the 
scales of the R.I.B^A. or M.S.A. at the time of application 
for membership, or must have had five years’ experience 
and such technical training as might be approved by the 
Committee, The subscription for members would be 10s. 
per annum, and for probationary members 2s. 6d. T)er 
annum. 

^ Those interested in this movement are asked to commu- 
nicate with the Secretary at 35, Bedford Square, W.C., 
who wiU furnish any further information required and will 
enrol members. 


Conference on the Condition of the Building Industry, 
Tuesday, 20th May, 1919, at 10.30. 

The attention of Members is called to the time-table 
of the Conference, published under “ N'otices/’ on 
page 168 of this issue. 

The Conference will be formally opened in the Gal- 
leries of the Royal Institute, by the Right Hon. 
Dr. C. Addison, President of the Local Government 
Board. The Chair will then be taken by Mr. Henry T . 
Hare, President R.LB.A. 

Papers will be read by Major Harry Barnes, 
M.P. [P.], Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A, [P.], Mr. A. A. 
Hudson, K.C. [Hon. A.], Mr. Harry Gill, representing 
the Society ol Architects, Mr. P. H. A. Hardcastle [A.], 
representing the Surveyors’ Institution ; Mr. P. L. 
Dove, President of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers ; Mr. Edmond J. Hill, President 
of the Institute of Builders ; Mr. J. P. Lloyd and Mr. 
J. Murray, President and Secretary respectively of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 

The subjects of the Papers are as follows : 

Causes of the Present Abnormal Cost of Building and Inac- 
tivity in the Trade. , 

The Present and Future Effects of Government Housing 
Schemes on Prices and Employment. 

The Competitive Contract System, should it be retained, 
abolished or modified t 

Processes and Organisation for Reducing Time and Cost of 
Construct] on. 

The Mutual Relations of the Architect, Builder, and 
Workman. 

The Influence on. Building of the Finance Act 1910. 

EEVIEWS. 

ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK. 

English Church Woodwork. A Study in Craftsmanship 
during the Mediaeval Period A.E. 1250 — 1650, By 
F. E. Howard and F, H. Crossley. 4o. Lond, 1917. 
[B. F. Batsford, 94 High HoVborn, Tf.O.] 

The authors give a clear and interesting account 
of the development of woodcarving in the period 
between the close of the Xlllth and beginning of the 
XVIth century, showing the stone arcade to be the 
usual inspiring motive in the earlier examples. 

They lay great stress on the fact that each district 
bas its own type— its own modifications of the 
national style : and they — ^very rightly — condemn 
those architects who falsify or contradict such tra- 
ditions, since these traditions of local type must 
necessarily be maintained, not merely from a punctili- 
ous sense of correctness or ‘‘ fussy antiquarianism,” 
but to ensure consistency of effect and harmony of 
proportion with the setting of the work and its archi- 
tectural surroundings. Modern architects have often 
failed grievously to observe this rule. 

Colour decoration is thoroughly dealt with. The 
writers show clearly the old methods. With these, 
the modern ones contrast unfavourably. Again, in 
colouring there is the local school to be considered, 
and this is natural enough, since the different arrange- 
naent of the mouRings requires a correspondingly 
different placing of the colours. 
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Under the heading of Structural! Woodwork/^ 
timber porches, doors, and roofs are adequately ex- 
plained both in the text and by a number of well- 
selected illustrations. These are most useful, as they 
not only portray beautiful designs, but also demon- 
strate interesting points of construction. 

The chapter on the fittings of the Sanctuary shows 
that our authors have considerable knowledge — 
more so, in fact, than is betrayed by most writers on 
this subject. Their knowledge is that which is 
gained by study of the ancient chancels, and is thus 
based on fact and not on argument built on personal 
preferences. 

The pictures of the Quire-stalls offer a final answer 
to all, if there be any, who would doubt the glory of 
the fully developed English tradition in woodcraft. 
So also are those showing the Bishop’s thrones, the 
two examples especially mentioned being those at 
Exeter and St. David’s. Of lecterns, the writers 
point out, there are two kinds ; the one for the read- 
ing of the scriptures and the other for singing. The 
latter has a much more steeply sloping face for the 
book. 

There is much attention given to Screenwork as a 
leading feature in the determining of style, and the 
reader will find many excellent photographs showing 
the characteristic differences found in the various 
localities. Several drawings are included — some to 
scale — of bench-ends, and we would especially note 
the fine series at Growcombe'. There are also many 
photographs in this section. 

In the old days it was customary to shew much 
honour not only to the Altar but also to the Eont — 
both being suggestive of the principal sacraments. 
The Eont, so- apt to look comparatively squat, was 
covered by a tower-like canopy, sometimes almost 
reaching the roof of the church — mass of delicate 
and intricate tracery and pinnacles. Perhaps Ufford 
in Suffolk supplies the most beautiful example. Of 
this, a scale drawing is given. It has fallen to our 
lot to read many books dealing with some or all of 
the above-mentioned subjects, but it is probable that 
the section on iont-covers in this work is more full 
and detailed than elsewhere to be found. 

Considering the wide range of the work surveyed, 
the work may be commended for its thoroughness, 
and of Mr. Crossley’s photographs it would be difficult 
to speak too highly. Ered. Bligh Bond. 


LEGAL. 

Reversion Duty under the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. 

Ecolbsiastioal Commissioners fob England v. Inland 
Revenue Commissioners. 

An important case affecting the question of Reversion 
Duty payable under the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, 
was decided in the Court of Appeal on the 18th March, 
resulting in a decision against the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners. The facts of the case, as summarised by Mr. 
Justice Lush in the King’s Bench Division, are as 
follows ; — 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners were the owners of 
certain freehold property in Strutton-ground, West- 
minster. On 28th June 1907, they entered into a building 
agreement with intending lessees for improving the value 
of the property, by which the leasees undertook to pull 
down the existing buildings and to erect new ones, and to 
spend on the work not less than £3,000. The work being 
completed to their surveyor’s satisfaction, the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners agreed to grant a lease,, or several 
leases, of the property for 80 years from 14th June 1907, 
at a total rent of £40 for the first year and £160 for every 
succeeding year. The agreement was not to operate as a 
lease. The work was done and the buildings duly erected, 
four leases being granted of the several plots and buildings 
for the agreed terms. In the case of No. 26, Strutton- 
ground, regarded as the material lease for the present case, 
the lessees spent £900 on the work, and, as they were 
builders, they were allowed to add an agreed profit of 
£150, making £1,060 agreed expenditure in all. The rent 
payable under the lease which was granted on 19th Dec- 
ember 1907 was £10 for the first year and £40 afterwards. 
The lessees underlet the premises, consisting, of a«hop and 
for 21 years, determinable at the end of 
id fourteenth years, at the rent of £130. 
That underlease was surrendered, and on 1st February 
1913 the assignee of the lease of 1907 surrendered his term 
to the Commissioners from 26th December 1912. A new 
agreement was entered inio, but nothing turned upon that, 
the question to be decided being wbat was the principle to 
be applied in order to ascertain the true value of the benefit 
accruing to the Commissioners through the determination 
of the lease under section 13 (2) of the Finance (1909-10) 
Act (10 Edw. VII., c. 8) section 13 (2) and section 3 (2) of 
the Revenue Act, 1911. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners submitted that in 
determining the property value at the date when the lease 
was granted the total sum expended in building must be 
added to the capitalized rent. The Crown contended that 
this method of calculation was erroneous, and that only 
the present value to the reversioners of the sum so ex- 
ended at the time of granting the lease, the enjoyment 
eing deferred for the term of the lease, should be taken 
into consideration. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ method of valuing the 
benefit accruing to them in the present case gave the sum 
of £168, arrived at, as stated in the report in [1918] 2 K.B., 
p, 606, as follows : — 

Per aim. 

Rent reserved ... ... £40 

Pa 3 anents made, cost to builder of erection of 

buildiaga £900 

Builder’s reasonable profit ... ... ... 160 


Normal cost to lessee £1,060 

Reasonable rate of interest which lessee would expect 
on such a property in this position, 8 per cent. ... 84 


Annual value which lessee would expect at 18 years’ 

purtthase £124 

Total value at grant of lease £2,282 


Total value at termination (as agreed) £2,400 

Total value at grant (as above) ... ... ... 2,232 

Difference £168 


The Inland Revenue Commissioners contended that 
“ the value of the benefit accruing' to the lessor ” by the 
determination of the lease was £1,378. This figure is 
arrived at as follows [1918] 2 K.B., at p. 607) : — 

Agreed total value at determination of lease £2,400 

Total value at original grant of lease. Rent 

reserved, £40 ; years* purchase, 26 £1,000 

Payments made, cost of building, including 

reasonable profit, £1,060 

Deferred 80 years on the 5 per cent, table . . £22 £1,022 

Benefit £1,378 
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In allowing the appeal, the Master of the Bolls said that 
the assessment should be discharged, and it should be 
declared that the value of the benefit accruing to the 
Ecolesiaatioal Commissioners should be calculated in the 
manner contended for by them. A full report of the case 
will appear in TM Times Law Reports. 

Counsel engaged in the case were : Mr. Upjohn, K.C., 
Mr. Ryde, K.C., Mr, Barrington Ward, and Mr. Allen for 
the Appellants ; and the Attorney- General and Mr. 
Sheldon for the. Crown. 


MINUTES. 

At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 28th April 1919, at 8 p.m. — ^Present i 
Mr. H. B. Searles-Wood (F.) in the Chair; 12 Bellows 
(including 2 members of the Council), 11 Associates, 4 
Licentiates and several visitors — the. Minutes of the Meeting 
held 14th April were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of the following members ; 
William Jacques, elected Associate 1880 ; Walter Ernest 
Hewitt, elected Associate 1892 ; Archibald Neil Campbell, 
elected Associate 1904 ; Matthew George Martinson, elected 
licentiate 1910 ; Hugh Vaughan, elected Licentiate 1011, 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was resolved that the 
very hearty congratulations of the Institute be conveyed to 
Mr, Ernest Newton, Past President, on his election as Royal 
Academician. 

Sir Frank Baines, K.B.E., M.V.O., read the conclusion of 
his Paper on “ War Factories and Sheds, and Their Adapta-. 
tion to Future Needs ” (adjourned from the 17th March), and 
illustrated it by lahtem slides. 

On the motion of Mr. Percival M. Fraser [F.], seconded by 
Mr. W, J. H, Leverton, LicenticUe, a vote of thanks to the 
author of the Paper was carried by acclamation. 

Sir Frank Baines responded and answered questions raised 
during the discussion. 

The meeting terminated at 10.40 p.m. 


At the Eighty-fifth Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth (ieneral Meeting of the Session 1918-19) held 
Monday, 5th May 1919, at 8 p.m. — Present: Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, President, in the Chair; 16 Fellows (including 4 
members of the Clounoil), 12 Associatr- ^ r-rr-ihr'- 

of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate, .'i! <,i .‘J I. ■ ■ : ■ ■' 

Minutes of the meeting held 28th April were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, acting in the absence of 
the Hon. Secretary, announced the decease of the following 
members : William Neville Ashbee, elected Associate 1881, 
Fellow 1890 ; Cyril H. Montagu Jones, elected Associate 
1911 ; Joseph Dixon White, elected Licentiate 1911. 

The following Assc ’-t"^'“> for i first time since 

their election were ■ x -v.-: ■ iy the President: 

William James Leah; - ■ <. V. i .■■ lij.-'- *. 

The Annual Report for the official year 1918-19 was 
^ presented .r" '1 r I-" moved by the President. 

Mr. Wall = the motion the report 

was discussed by the following members : Mr. Wm. Wood- 
ward [F.], Mr. John Slater [F.], Mr. W. Henry White 
[F.], Mr. Max Garke [F.], *Mr. Percival Fraser [F.], 
Mr. C. H^ Brodie [F,], Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], Mr. W. S. 
Tucker [A,], Mr, Scott Cockrill [A.], and Mr. W. R. 
Davidge [A.], 

The President having replied to points raised in the 
discussion the motion was put to the vote and it was • 

Resolved, unanimously, that the Annual Report for 
the official year 1918-19 be adopted, 

The President called attention to the Lists of Attendances 
at the Council and Standing Committee meetings held during 
the Session which were laid upon the table. 

On the motion of the President the thanks of the Institute 


were accorded by acclamation to the Hon. Auditors, Mr. 
Henry A. Saul [F.] and Mr. H, S. East [A.]. Mr. Harold 
Goslett [F.] and Mr. 0. E. Hutchinson [A.] were nominated 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

The President announced that the Adjourned General 
Meeting for the consideration of the Revised Scale of Charges 
would be held on Monday, 12th May. 

The proceedings closed and the meeting separated at 
9.40 p.m. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The E.I.B.A. Competitions Committee warn 
members against taking part in limited competitions 
which involve the spending of public money where 
the conditions do not accord with the E.I.B.A. 
Eegulations for Architectural Competitions. The 
Committee consider it to be tbe duty of members, in 
the interests of the profession, to forward to the 
Secretary E.I.B.A. in such cases a copy of the con- 
ditions without delay so that action, may be taken 
to get irregular conditions put into proper order. 

Ruislip Housing Competition. 

The EJ.B.A, Competitions Committee request 
architects who have been invited to compete in the 
above competition to withhold work upon their 
designs until the conditions have been brought into 
conformity with the E.I.B.A. Eegulations for Arch- 
tectural Comjletitions. 


Candidates for Election at Meeting of 2nd June, 

As Fellows [19]. 

Adams : Peeoy Heney [A., 1895], 32 Craven Street, 
W.0.2. atid “ Mathousa,” Warlingham, Surrey. — 
Proposers : Osbom C. Hills, Arthur Ashbridge, And. 
N. Prentice. 

Allison : Richakd John, O.B.E. [A,, 1904], H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W.l, and 63 Hornsey 
Lane, Highgate, N.6. — Proposers : Sir Henry Tanner, 
• K.O.B., Walter Pott, O.B.E,, J, Dixon Butler, 

Beidges : Edwaed.^ James [A., 1888], Lieut.-Colonel 
S.R.E.S., Headquarters R.E., 12 Wilton Road, Salis- 
bury, and 33 Fowler’s Road, Salisbury. — Proposers ; 
The Council. 

Beiqgs : Maetin Shaw [A., 1906], 16 Brookenhurst 
Gardens, Mill Hill, N.W. — Proposers : Sydney D. 
Kitson, John CJoleridge, Horace Farquharson. 

Bunney: Michael, M.B.E. [A., 1906], 33 Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2, and “ Windhill,” Meadway, N.W.4. — 
Proposers : Horace Field, E. Guy Dawber, Frank J. 
Potter. 

Cheston: John Alleoed [A., 1912], 3 Tudor Street, 
Hew Bridge Street, E.C., and “ Hampton Lea,” 
Langley Park Road, Sutton, Surrey. — Proposers : Sir 
Alex^R. Stenning, Willi an E. Clifton, W, Campbell 
Jones. 

CoMYN; Heaton [A., 1900], 28 Austin Friars, E.C., and 
Hill Cottage, Orpington, Kent. — Proposers : Arthur 
Keen, Ernest Newton, R.A., F. M. Simpson. 

Feanck : Jambs Eenest [A., 1900], 42 Russell Road, 
— Proposers : H. D. Searles-Wood, Ernest 
Newton, R.A. ; Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

Gibbons : John Haeold, M.O. [A., 1902], 4 St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, and 14 Birch Grove, Rusholme. 
— Proposers : Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Temple 
Moore, Jno. Gibbons. 
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Hall: Edwin Stanley, M.A.Oxon [A,, 1911], 54 Bed- 
ford Square, W.C. — Proposers : E. Guy Dawber, Sir 
Aston Webb, P.R,A., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

Hathaway : Percy William [A., 1911], Town Hall, 
' 'Rochdale, and 8 Harridge Street, Healey, Rochdale. 
— Proposers : Wm. H. Duncan, S. B. Russell, Ray- 
mond Unwin. 

Hinohliffe : Percy Archibald [A., 1905], 14 Regent 
Street, Barnsley, and Wil cliff e, Victoria Street, 
Barnsley.-— Proposers ; "Henry Perkin, J. Wreghitt 
Connon, William H. Thorp. 

Hobday : William Herbert [A., 1902], 62 Moorgate 
Street, E.C,, and 196 Upper Clapton Road, E.5. — Pro- 
posers : Owen 0. Little, Harry Redfern, J. Craddock 
Perkin. 

Moore : Arthur Henry [A., 1892], 11 Dowgate Hill, 
Cannon Street, E.C.4., and Poyntell, Romford, 
Essex. — Proposers : James S- Gibson, William Dunn, 
S. D. Adshead. 

Myers : Norman Toller [A., 1907], 12 New Court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C., and Hillcroft, Hills Road, Cam- 
bridge. — Proposers : Reginald H. Spalding, J. A. 
Gotch, Arthur Keen, 

Simpson : William Bego [Licenilatei recently passed the 
Qualifying Examination], 61 South Molton Street, 
W.l, and Little Pipers, Clay Hill, Enfield. — Proposers : 
Edmund Wimperis, James S. Gibson, Herbert Read. 

Towse : Stanley [A., 1903], 9 Newcomen Street, S.E., 
and The Old Cottage, Tylers Green, Hayward’s 
Heath. — Proposers : E, Vincent Harris, Leonard 
Stokes, C. H. B. Quennell. 

Ward.; William Henry, M.A.Gantab,, E.S.A. [A., 1893], 
2 Bedford Square, W.C.l. — Proposers : John W. 
Simpson, Edward Warren, and the Council. 

Watson : William Ernest [A., 1905], E.S.T., F.R.San.L, 
No. 1 Western General Hospital, Liverpool. — Pro- 
posers : W. D. Caroe, Sir John J. Burnet, and the 
Council. 

As Associates [166]. 

[The candidates are, or Imva been, serving with His Majesty’s Forces, 

and, being Students and duly quillfisd, have availed tbennelv^s of the 

concessions granted to Students so serving {sse Special itsgnlatlons, 

Journal for March 1918.)] 

Archer : Howard Dennes [5., 1914], Sorrelsykes 

Park, Ley burn, Yorks. — Proposers : The Council. 

Arnold : Raymond Charles [ S .^ 1912], 49 Thorold 
Road, Ilford, Essex. — Proposers : Sidney K. Green- 
slade, A. Dunbar Smith, E. Vincent Harris. 

Ashton: Arthur, P.A.S.I. [S., 1907], Clifton Chambers, 
Wood Street, St. Anne’s-on-Sea. — Proposers : 
Banister Fletcher, Chas. J. Dawson, W. Alexander 
Harvey. 

Atchison; HiROLD Percy Reynolds [S,, 1912], 38 
Filey Street, Sheffidd. — Proposers: "F, E. Pearce 
Eiwards, Ernest Newton, R.A., S. D. Adsheal. 

Banks ; William Arthur r4S'., 1911], Conway Terrace, 149 
Corporation Street, Stafford. — Proposers : Banister 
Fletcher, Joseph Crouch, Leonard V. Hunt. 

B-iNNiSTER : Harry [S., 1915], , 17 Ongar Road, Lillie 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. — Proposers : Arthur Keen, 
Ernest Newton, R.A., T. El win Cooper. 

Barley : Francis Alfred [S., 1913], 10 Canewdon Road, 
Westoliff-on-Sea, E^sex. — Proposers : Sir Caarlea A. 
Nicholson and the Council. 

Bates ; Cyril Francis [^S., 1912], 30 Oommeroial Street, 
Newport, Mon. — Proposers : Chas. F, Ward, Morvyn 
E. Macartney, E. Guy Dawber. 

Batty : William Arnold, M.O. 1910], Hillside, Ben 
R’' T.-nds.— Propows .• 0. H. Reilly, T. 
!■!:»■' Frank G. Briggs. 

Beavbrstock : ^ HORACE [jS'„ 1914], “ Beach Dene,” 
Newatead Grove, Nottingham. — Proposers : A. Ernest 
Heazell, Ernest R. Sutton, Albert Bromley, 

Benjamin : Horace Bebnton 1906], 18 Priory 
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Road, Acton Green, Chiswick. — Proposers : The 
Council. 

Bestow : Sidney Francis [P., 1913], 18 Market Street, 
Newcastle-ou-Tyne, — Proposers : Charles S. Errington, 
R. Bums Dick, J. T, Cackett. 

Bisikbr : Arthur Milton [P.. 1913], 60 Croucdi Hall 
Road, N.8. — Proposers : W. R. Jaggard and the 
Council. 

Blackmore : Alfred Charles [P., 1908], W^estfield, Car- 
digan Road, Bridlington, Yorks. — Proposers : The 
Council. 

Bonsee : Kenneth John [P., 1913], Kinoulton, Bnins- 
• wick Road, Sutton, Surrey. — Proposers ; H. D, 
Searles-Wood, Arthur Keen, J. W. Stanley Burmester, 

Bracewell : Arthur [p., 1905], Willowbank, Keighley. 
— Proposers : Bereaford Pite and the Council. 

Brewiil : Lionel Colin [P., 1912], Edwalton, Notts, — 
Proposers : Arthur W. Brewiil, Albert N(*Ison Bromley, 
E. A. Rickards. 

Bridge ; Thomas Moss [P., 1914], 31 Park Road, Walkden, 
Lancs.' — Proposers : The Council. 

Brown : John, D.L., D.S.O. [P., 1900], 80 Abington 
Street, Northampton. — Proposers : J, W. Fisher, W. 
Talbot Brown, J. A. Gotch. 

Brown : James McLkllan [P., 1913], City Engineer’s 
Office, Dundee. — Proposers : James Lockhead, John 
Wilson, James Thomson. 

Bruetun : Bertrand Frederick [P., 1912], Ga Peter- 
borough Villas, New King’s Road, S.W.G, — Pro- 
posers : S. D. Adshead, Raymond Unwin, Sidney 
Perks. 

Burford : James [P., 1916], 16 Tregunter Road ,S. Ken- 
sington, W.IO. — Proposers : Robert Atkinson, Charles 
E. Varudcll, H. D. Scaries-Wnod. 

Butcher: Albert John [P., 1912], Hazlemere, Central 
Avt'iiue, Stoke Park, Coventry. — Proposers : The 
Council. 

Butterworth : Harold, M.A. [P., 1917], Somerset 
Buildings, 19 Brazonnose Street,, Manchester. — Pro- 
posers : Paul Ogden, Isaac Taylor, Edward Hewitt. 

Oamfbbll : Dunoan Alexander [P., 1906], 61 North 
John Street, Liverpool. — Proposers : Arnold Thorneiy, 
Hostwell Grayson, Frank G. Briggs. 

Oawkwell : Robert [P., 1913], 1 Standon Road, Wincow- 
bank, Sheffield. — Proposers : The Council. 

Charlbwood : George Edward [P., 1910], 4 Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Proposers : Charles S. 
Erring ton, R. Burns Dick, G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 

’ Ghbadle : John Oscar [P., 1911], 2 New Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C. — Proposers : Sir Charles A. Nicholson, 
Beresford Pite, Hubert 0. Oorletto. 

Oheriton : William George Lloyd [P., 1913], 20 Mount 
Ephraim Lane, Streathara, S.W.16. — Proposers: The 
Oouncil. 

Church : Leslie Donald Algar [P., 1913], “ The Home- 
stead,” High Road, Bpping, Essex.— .* 
W. Gillbee Scott and the Council. 

Clarke : James Andrew [P., 1911], 354 Waterloo Road, 
Oheetham Hill, Manchester. — Proposers : Isaac Tay- 
lor, Francis Jones, Percy S. Worthington, 

Clarkson : George Flint [P,, 1909], 43 Holland Road, 
Kensington, W.14. — Proposers : A. Dunbar Smith, 
Sidney K. Greenslade, W. T, Walker. 

Clayton : Gerald Rttfert [P,, 1915], 2 Oozehead Lane, 
Blackburn. — Proposers : The Council. 

Cole : Edward Robinson Ferdinand [P., 1914], 83 
Bankhall Street, Bootle, Liverpool. — Proposers : 0. H, 
Reilly, Hastwell Grayson, E. Percy Hinde. 

CooRER: Frederic Roland [P,, 1908], “ Southdene,” 
Headlands, Kettering. — Proposers : Albert E. Saw- 
day, J. A. Gotch and the Council. 

COPRLBSTONE : Thomas Stafleton [P,, 1911]/142 Caven- 
dish Road, Clapham Common, S.W.12» — Proposers : 
Alfred Cox, J. S. Alder, Frank E. Smee. 
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OouLDEEz : Walteb Noeman [iS'., 1906], 19 Palace 
Avenue, Paignton, Devon. — Froposers : B. Priestley 
Shires, H. Lionel Thornely, J. A. Lucas. 

Ceossland : Haeey Ewart [/S., 1912], Woodleigh, Station 
Road, 8uttou-in-Ashfield, Notts. — Proposers : Louis 
A. Westwick, A. Ernest Heazell, Ernest R. Sutton. 

CRTJTOHLEy : Eebdekick Eenest [8.^ 1908], 10 Queen’s 
Grove Road, Chingford, Essex. — Proposers : Edmund 
Wimperis, T. T. Rees, 0. H. Reilly. 

Davies ; Edward Cecil [S., 1913], Abbotsford, Bramble- 
tye Park, Redhill, Surrey. — Proposers : T, Edwin 
Cooper, R. Atkinson, J. J. Joass. 

Donaldson: Benjamin [^S., 1911], 18 Windsor Ai^enue, 
Gosforth, Northumberland. — Proposers : R. Burns 
Dick, J, T. Oackett, Joseph Oswald. 

Dougill : Wesley [N., 1913], Aysgarth, Wensleydalo, 
Yorks. — Proposers : The Council. 

liysoN : Ernest Vincent [N., 1913], 4 Chapel Lane, 
Headingley, Leeds. — Proposers : Sydney D. Kitson, 
William H. Thorp, H. S. Chorley, 

EilOart : RonaldEdward [/8., 1912], 17 Els worthy Road, 
N.W.3. — Proposers : Henry T. Hare, C. Wontner 

^ Smith and the Council. 

Elston : James 1910], 227 Eield Coy. R.E., B.E.E.--- 
Proposers : The Council. 

Elswobth : Lancelot Andrew [N., 1912], 41 Rotlier- 
wick Road, Golder’s Green, N.W.4. — Proposers : Sir 
Aston 'Webb, P.R.A., Raymond Unwin and the 
Council. 

Earrer; John Camplin [S., 1912], 19 Crescent Road, 
Crouch End, N.8. — Proppsers : Harold Bailey, Ernest 
Elint, George Elkington. 

EtRTH : Joseph PjcaoyJiS'., 1904], 12 Westfield Grove, 
Wakefield. — Proposers: H. 8. Oho rley, , William H.- 
Thorp and the Council. 

Eisher: Kenneth John [S,, 1914], Officers’ Hospital, 
Llangammarch Wells, Brecon, Wales. — Proposers / 
H. S. Chorley and the Council. 

Eoote : Alexander Allan [/S'., 1913], 92 Warrender Park 
Road, Edinburgh. — Proposers ; J. 0. Wynnes, John 
Watson, W, T. Oldrieve. 

Eobter : William Sydney [N., 1912], 40 Broom Grove, 
Rotherham. — Proposers : Sir W. Alfred Gelder, W. S. 
Walker, L. Kitchen, 

Poster-Turner; Erbdbriok Wentworth [N,, 1914], 
“ Pevensey,” Bury Farm Estate, Edmonton; N.O. — 
Proposers : Arthur W. Cooksey and the Council. 

Garrard ; Cyril Proctor [/S'., 1913], 38 Westgate Street, 
Ipswich. — Proposers : The Council. 

Gibbons : Joseph George [/S'., 1908], 106 Oak Tree Lane, 
Solly Oak, Birmingham. — Proposers: Alfred J. Dunn, 
Joseph Crouch, R. Savage. 

OrsBY ; Ernest William [/S'., 1910], 13 Meyrick Road, 
Stafford. — Proposers : The Council. 

Gossling ; Hugh Foley [/S'., 1919], Annandale, 15 Bird- 
hurst Road, Croydon. — Proposers : The Council. 

Grellier ; Cecil [/S'., 1913], St. Martin’s Croft, Epsom. — 
Proposers : H. P. G. Maule, Horace Field, William 
Grellier. 

Hague j Horace Vincent [/S'., 1909], 4 Cheapside, Derby. 
— Proposers : George H. Widdows and the Council. 

Hall: Robert Brbarley [S,, 1916], 320 Norton Way, 
Letohworth. (Passed Final Examination 1916.) — 
Proposers : The Council, 

Hardy : Thomas Charles [/S'., 19X6], 15 Carmichael 
Place, Langside, Glasgow, — Proposers : James Miller, 
John Watson, David Salmond. 

HiRRisoN : Austin St. Barbs [/S'., 1914], Amery, Becken- 
ham, ICent. — Proposers : F. M. Simpson, E. Guy 
Dawber, H. D. Searles Wood. 

Hart : Edmund John [jS,, 1911], 9 Bank Street, Salford, 
Manche.ster. — Proposers : Herbt. H. Brown, Isaac 
Taylor, Paul Ogden. 


Heywood : Leonard [S., 1914], 200 Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. — Proposers : John Bradshaw Gass, 
Arthur J. Hope, Joseph Pilling. 

Higgs: Harold John [/8., 1910], Goring-on-Thames, 
Oxon. — Proposers : W. Roland Howell, Arnold 
Mitchell and the Council. 

Higson : Herbert Walter [/S'., 1906], 21 Wood Street, 
Bolton. — Proposers: John Bradshaw Gass, Jon. 
Simpson, Joseph Pilling. 

Hill: George Noel [/8., 1913], 4 Buckingham Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire.— .* Arnold Thornely, 
Frank G, Briggs, T. Taliesin Rees. 

Honeyman: James Maclaren [/S'., 1915], Invcrmark, 
Castle Road, Cathcart, Glasgow.— Proposers .* H. E. 
Clifford, John Watson, David Salmond. 

Hooper : Arnold Fielder [/9., 1913], Kelsey Corner, 
Beckenham, Kent. — Proposers : Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., Leonard Stokes, Henry T. Hare. 

Hooper : Charles Owen [/S'., 1909], Holmwood, Hill Lane, 
Southampton. — Proposers : James Lemon and the 
Council, 

Hopkins : Wilfrid Walter [/S'., 1915], 62 Teviot Street, 
South Bromley, London. — Proposers : J. C. Perkin 
and the Council. , , 

Howe : John Liberty [/S'., 1912], “ Faringford,” North- 
wood, Middlesex. — Proposers : H. P. G. Maule, W. A. 
Forsyth, Robert Atkinson. 

Howe ; Wilfred [/S., 1908], 121 Upperthorpe Road, Shef- 
field. — Proposers : Henry Perkin and the Council. 

Ingham: Walter [/S'., 1910], County Hall, Beverley, E. 
Yorks. — Proposers : George H. Widdows, R. S. 
Jacobs, L. Kitchen. ' , 

Irving : David Wishabt [/S., 1909], 11 Chambei*s Road, 
Southport.— Proposers ; The Council. 

'Jenkins: Herbert Lloyd [/S., 1908], 97 Breakspeare 
Road, BrocMey, S.E.4. — Proposers : Walter Pott, 
A. Alfred Cox, Geo. McLean Ford. 

JENNBR : Thomas Gordon [S., 1909], 13 Grosvenor Place, 
Margate. — Proposers : George H. Widdows and the 
Council. 

Johnson: Arthur Gerald [/8., 1913], 35 Cambridge 
Road, Wanstead, E. 11.— Proposers .-Robert Atkinson, 
Henry M. Fletcher, Herbert Wigglesworth. 

Jones : Charles Frederick [8., 1914], 9 Howard Gar- 
dens, Cardiff.— Pr^osers .* Harry Teather, Lennox 
Robertson, George Halliday. 

Jones : Neville Wynne [/S., 1914], 33 Hawthorne 
Avenue, U ’•.'.'.■'I''. ‘^v-r.'-,sea. — Proposers: Charles T, 
Ruthen 

Jones: William Harold [/8., 1910^. ■ -U . 24 

Sunnyside Road, Hornsey Lane, /' 

W. Chas. Waymouth, Robert Atkinson, Maurice E. 
Webb. , , ^ 

Kbllock: Andrew Duncan [/S'., 1913], 326 High Street, 
Porto hello, Edinburgh. — Proposers : John Watson, 
J. 0. Wynnes, W. T. Oldrieve. 

Knight : Douglas Edward [/S., 1914], 29 Millicent 
Road, West Bridgford, Notts.— Proposers ; A. N. 
Bromley, H. G. Watkins; A. Ernest Heazell. 

Knight: Walter John [/S., 1912], 44 Barclay Road, 
Fulham Road, S.W.— Proposers .• Beresford Pite and 
the Council, 

Knott : Arthur John [/S'., 1909], Rosemount, Wins- 
combe, Somersetshire,*— Proposers .* George H. Oatley, 
Sir Frank W. Wills, Herbert Baker. 

Lawrence : Frederick Orchard [/S'., 1915], 164 Aigburth 
Road, Liverpool, — Proposers : 0. H. Reilly, Arnold 
Thornely, F. G. Briggs. 

Lewis : Harold Morgan [/S'., 1914], “ Sunnyside,” Ponty- 
pridd. — Proposers : George E, Halliday, Harry 
Teather, Lonnox Robertson. 

Lewis: Horace Mebsham [/S'., 1900], The Pollards, 
Wokingham. — Proposers : Samuel J. Newman and the 
Council. 
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Little : Tom Curry [S., 1905], 78 Coronation Boad, 
Bristol. — Proposers : George H. Widdows, Sir Frank 
W. Wills, George H. Oatley. 

Lyhne : Daniel Boy [S., 1911], 1 Corringway, Golder’s 
Green, N.W. — Proposers : H. W. Chatters and the 
Council. 

MoBeath : John Gordon [jS'., 1914], Birnam House, Sale, 
Cheshire. — Proposers : Isaac Taylor, F. G. Briggs, 
Arnold Thornely. 

Maokay : Harry [a 5., 1913], 10, Clonmel Boad, S.W.6.*— 
Proposers : A. E. Bichardson, 0. Lovett Gill, S. D. 
Adshead. 

Mackenzie ; Kenneth Beaumont, M.C. [aS^., 1911], North 
House, Lockwood, Huddersfield. — Proposers : Harry 
Bedfern, H. Favarger, Harry Sirr. 

Marohant : Francis Oliver, M.C. [Special War Examina- 
tion]^ Hankow, China. — Proposers*: Ernest Newton, 
Arthur Keen, Walter Cave. 

Marchinton : James Edward [N., 1911], 70, Carter 
Knowle Boad, Shofiield. — Proposers : B. Mitchell- 

Withers, Adam F. Watson, Wm. C. Fonton. 

Martin: Cyril Frederick, B.A.Cantab. [N., 190i)], 106 
Col mo re Bow, Birmingham. — Proposers : Herbert T, 
Buckland, Sir Ernest George, Alfred B. Ycates. 

Martin : Wii^liam Herbert [N., 1913], 15 Lunham Boad, 
Upper Norwood, S.E.19'. — Proposers: W. A. Aick- 
man, Sydney Perks and the Council. 

Martin- Kaye : Douglas Niel [S.y 1914], 7d Grove End 
House, St. John’s Wood Boad, N.W.3. — Proposers : 
Bobert Atkinson, Charles E. Vaundoll, Henry M. 
Fletcher. 

May : Percy [N,, 1905], 235 Devonshire Boad, Honor Oak 
Park, S.E.23. — Proposers : Arthur T. Bolton, Alfred 
H. Hart, F. Winton Newman. 

Meredith : John Nelson [N., 1914], Victoria Chambers, 
Prestatyn, N. Wales. — Proposers : The Council. 

Mortimer ; Alan Lee [N., 1912], 134 Tem^iest Boad, 
Leeds. — Proposers : John Bradshaw Gass, Arthur J. 
Hope and the Council. 

Morgan : Hugh Townshend [N., 1906], 88 Gower Street, 
W.C.l. — Proposers : F. M. Simpson, S. D. Adshead, 
Sir Beginald Blomfield. 

Morley : Cyril Savage [N., 1911], 83, Gartmoor Gar- 
dens, Southfi^da, S.W.19, — Proposers: Jos. Gunton, 
Percy W. Meredith, George Edw. Withers. 

Moss : Donald John [;8., 1912], 160 Belsize Boad, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.6. — Proposers : Walter J. Burrows, W. F. 
Young and the Council. 

Newboult : Bernard [N., 1913], Thom Lea, Shipley, 
Yorks. — Proposers : 0. H. Boiily, W. E. Willink, W. J. 
Morley. 

Norris : Ernest Bower [/S'., 1911], Bosemore, Port Erin, 
Isle of Man. — Proposers : Paul Ogden, Isaac Taylor, 
Edward Hewitt. 

Palmer : BogerLiddesdale, M.C. [/S., 1913], 70 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. — Proposers : E. Vincent Harris and the 
Council. 

Parkes : Edgar Mainwaring [/S'., 1912], 180 London 
Boad, Northwich. — Proposers : The Council. 

Peters ; Thomas James [/8., 1909], 14 Hartington Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Proposers : B. Burns Dick, 
J. H. Morton, Charles S. u . 

Portsmouth: Oliver Spenc ■ . Richmond 

Villas, Swansea. — Propo. ■ ■ • ; Moxham, 

Ghas. Stavard Smith, Charles T. Buthen. 

Bichardson : Henry John [/S'., 1902], 63 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. — Proposers : H. Austen Hall, Alfred Cox, 
Philip Tree. 

Bichardson: John Blythe [/S,, 1903], 62, Wentworth 
Boad, Doncaster. — Proposers : W. Lister Newcombe 
and the Council. 

Bichlby ; Norman [Special War Examination^ 

V* P'T'y Main, Northumberland. — Proposers t 

W. i; : ■ Fredk. Willey, Arthur B. Plummer. 


Robertson ; David [/S'., 1912], 53 Buccleuch Street, Dum- 
fries. — Proposers : John Keppie, John Watson, David 
Salmond. 

Robertson: Godfrey Alan Keith [N., 1911]. c/o Miss 
Steven, Barden Towers, Strandtown, Belfast. — 
Proposers : N. Fitzsimmons, F. H. Tulloch, B. M. 
Young. 

Bollo : Robert Leslie [/Sf., 1918], 9 Lennox Road', Car- 
donald, by Glasgow. ; James A. Morris, 
Sir John J. Burnet, John Watson. 

Rubery : Samuel [N., 1912], 49 Lonsdale Boad, Wolver- 
liampton. — Proposers : C. E. Bateman, Arthur Harri- 
son, W. Alexander Harvey. 

Sanders : Thomas Andrew [/S'., 1919], 5, Gloucester Boad, 
Southport. — Proposers : 0. H. Beilly, S. D. Adshead 
and the Council. 

Satciiell : Hugh Glanville [/9., 1919], “ Charlbury,” 
Castle Bar Boad, Ealing.— Projjoaers ; E. Vincent 
Harris, J. Edwin Forbes, Bobert Atkinson. 

Seabrook : Samuel Broughton [/S'., 1010], 12 Eastwood 
Boad, S. Woodford, N.E. — Proposers: The. Council. 

Selleck : George Brooking [S.y 1906], 2 Greenbank, 
Plymouth. — Proposers : Percy Morris, James Crocker, 
B. Priestley Shires. 

Shbnstone: Gerald [S.y 1913], Caswell, Glen Boad, 
Leigh-on-Sea. — Proposers : Charles E. Varndell, 
Robert Atkinson, Horace White. 

Shibley : Albert Reginald [S.y 1913], Belmont, Shering- 
ham, Norfolk. — Proposers : 0. H. Reilly, E. H. Bour- 
cliier, Sydney TatchelL 

Slater : Norman Woodford [/S'., 1914], Knutton Boad, 
Wolstanton, Stafis. — Proposers : The Council. 

Spooner : Frank Philip [S., 1912], Clive House, The 
Bishop’s Avenue, East Finchley.— Proposers ; A. 
Dunbar Smith, Sidney K. Greenslade, Alfred H. Hart, 

Stainsby: George Pawson [/S'., 1917], 9 Endsleigh Gar- 
• dens, N.W. — Proposers : F.* Willey, IV. Bushworth, 
W. T. Jones. 

Stewart : Cuthbert Bertram [/S'., 1914], 29 Stanhope 
Boad, Darlington. — Proposers : Geo. T. Brown, W. 
Milburn, B. Burns Dick. 

Stewart : Adam Knowles [/S'., 1914], Creeve, Lough- 
gilly, Co. Armagh. — Proposers : Robert M. Young, 
Paul Waterhouse, N. Fitzsimons. 

Stobbart: Foster Rowland [/S'., 1913], Harewood, 
Grange Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Proposers : Geo. 
T. Brown, R. Bums Dick, J. T.- Cackett. 

Stone : John Thomas [S.y 1916], 4 Creswick Walk, N.W.4. 
— Proposers : Raymond Unwin, A. E. Bichardson, C. 
Lovett Gill. 

Stoner: Arthur Philip [/S'., 1912], “ Arroohar,” Dyke 
Boad, Brighton. — Proposers : George H. Widdows and 
the Council. 

Strbadwiok : Vernon James [S., 1914], 84 Tulse Hill, 
Brixton, S.W.2, — Proposers : A. E. Bichardson, C. 
Lovett Gill, S. D. Adshead. 

Strickland : Harley Clarence Wilfrid [/S., 1914], 37 
Mount Rood, Sunderland-. — Proposers : A. Saxon 
Snell, Banister Fletcher and the Council. 

SuDDARDS : Frank, P.A.S.I. [/S'., 1908], 5 St. John’s 
Terraco, Heysham Boad, Morecambe, Lancs. — 
Proposers : J. Duncan Tate, J. Gordon Allen, W. J. 
Morley. 

Sutcliffe: Frederick [/S'., 1911], “ Wyngarth,” King’s 
Road, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. — Proposers : C. Ernest 
Elcock, Francis Jones and the Council. 

Symington: Herbert Andrew [S.y 1908], The Cottage, 
Narhorougli, Leicestershire. — Proposers : H. L. God- 
dard, Howard H. Thomson, Arthur H. Hind. 

Taylor: John Alexander Chisholm [S., 1915], The 
Manse, Waterhead, Oldham.- — Proposef's : Robert 
Atkinson, Henry M. Fletcher, Hei'bcrt Wigglesworth. 
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Thomas ; Abthtjb, Phiup [jS,, 1910], Danygraig, Southern 
Down, Bridgend, Glam.— ; B. Elscy Smith 
and the Council. 

Thomas : Chahles Stanley [S., 1908], 29 Broughton 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. — Proposers : The 
Council. 

Thomas : William Norman 1911], 6 Norman Road, 
Northfield, Birmingham. — Proposers : The Council. 

Thomerson : Harold Albert [8., 1911], Holmby House, 
46 Kenninghall Road, Upper Clapton. — Proposers : 
Thos. E. Colicutt, H. P. Burke Downing, George 
Hubbard. 

Thorpe : Alexander [8,^ 1910], 6 Newton Road, Bays- 
water, W. — Proposers : Edmund Wim peris, 0. Lovett 
Gill, A. B. Richardson. 

Unsworth ; Gerald [S., 1904], Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 
— Proposers : Thos. E. Colcutt, Sir Ernest George and 
the Council. 

Warwick ; Jambs Gtty [*8., 1915], 103 Park Road, Peter- 
borough.-— Proposer.? ; Robert Atkinson, Henry M. 
Fletcher, Herbert Wigglesworth. 

Welch : Herbert Archibald [<S\, 1909], “ Headlands,” 
Huddersfield, Yorks. — Proposers : J. Reginald Naylor, 
G. Hanson Sale, Thomas B. Whinney. 

West : John Archibald [i 8., 1911], 98 Leslie Road, Shei- 
wood Rise, Nottingham. — Proposers .• H. G. Watkins, 
Ernest R. Sutton, Robert Evans. 

Westcott: Georoe 1893], West Gate, Cheadlo, 
Chesliire. — Proposers : Francis Jones, Isaac Taylor, 
John H. Woodhouse. 

Wilkins t Victor [^., 1900], Oak Lodge,” Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. — Proposers : Jos. Gunton, Henry M. 
Fletcher, Paul Waterhouse. 

WiLLMAN : John Henry [S^,, 1905], 65 Greenaway Avoniio, 
Taunton. — Proposers : F. W. J^berta and the Council. 

Wills : Trbnwith Loveeino [/S'., 1910], HightowU, near 
Liverpool. — Proposers : 0. H. Reilly, Detmar Blow 
and the Council. 

WiLSDON : Percy Thomas [P., 1911], 27 Blomficid Road, 
Warwick Avenue, W.9. — Proposers : Sidney V. North 
and the Council. 

Wilson ; Joseph [/8., 1913], 138 Sinclair Drive, Langsido, 
Glasgow.-— Proposers ; James Lochhead, Alexander N. 
Paterson, John B. Wilson, 

WiNEBAiTM; Goodman George, P.A.S.I, [/8., 1916], 13 
Shiplake, Calvert Avenue, N.E.— Proposers ; The 
Council, 

Wood : Thomas Spencer [>8., 1915], Hawthorne House, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. — Proposers : 0. E, 
Bateman, Arthur Harrison, John P. Os borne. 

Wright : Charles Henry [/8., 1912], 49 Market Square, 

\ V ’ i‘ " -^Proposers : The Council . 

^’'1 . ■ ■■ ■' ‘I Henry 1906], “ Westview,” Beeches 
Avenue, Garshalton, Proposers : The Council. 

Yeoman : Gtty Hemingway [/8., 1906], 10 Shrubbery 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16 — Proposers : Arthur Keen, 
Ernest Newton, Winton Newman, 


Mr. C. G. Boxftchbr [A.] wishes it known that ho has 
returned from the Malay States on twelve months’ furlough 
and that his address while in England will bo 36, Adelaide 
Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 

Mr. Leonard W. Barnard [P.], of Cheltenhaan, writes 
that he has returned from I'Yanco and started practice 
again. 


Second Impression of the Cottage Designs Book. 

HorsiNo nil* thk Working Classes: Coitiigft I) ‘signs awiinli'd 
Prt'iuiuiiJS in thn CQn^p^‘titiollS conducted ijy the E.I.B.A. wif)i 
the eoneurrenee of the Loral Government Board. Second Impres- 
sion. D^my Ito. Price, 7s, Od.—R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
London, W. ; the Trade supplied hy Mes,srB. B, T, Batsford, Ltd., 
Ut, High Jlulhorn, W.C, 


NOTICES. 

Conference on the Condition of the Building Industry, 
Tuesday, 20th May 1919, at 9 Conduit Street, W. 

Ghairman: Mr. Henry T. Hare, President. E.I.B.A, 

10.30 a.m. — Opening of the Conference by the R'ght 
Hon. Dr. Addison, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 

10.45 a.m. — Papers by Major Harry Barnes, M.P, 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse [J?".], Mr. Harry Gill 
. (representing the Society of Architects), Mr. 
E. H, A. Hardcastle [i^.] (representing the 
Surveyors’ Institution), Mr. E. L. Dove (repre- 
' senting the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers), Mr. Edmond J. PTill (repre- 
senting the Institute of Builders), Mr. J. P. Lloyd 
and Mr. J. Murray (representing the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives), and 
Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C. 

2:30 p.m. — A brief review of the Papers by the 
Chairman ; Discussion ; and Resolution. , 


Mr. Lubschez’ Paper on American Railway 
Stations, 26th May. 

THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING 
(Ordinary) of the jSession 1918- .19 will be held Mon- 
day, 26th May 1919, at 8 p.m., for the following 
purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the previous Meeting; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

To read the following Pajier : — 

RAILROAD TERMINALS OF THE UNITED ' 
STATES. 

By Ben. J. Lubsche%, of New York, Feliow 'of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


The Annual Elections, Monday, 2nd June. 

THK FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (Busi- 
ness) of the Session 1918-19 will be held Monday, 
2nd June 1919, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 26th May ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

To receive the Report of the Scrutineers appointed 
to direct the election of the Council, Standing Com- 
mittees, etc., for the year of office 1919-20. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for 
membership [see names, etc.; pp, 164-68]. 


Major Warren’s Paper, Monday, 16th June. 

AN ARCHITECT’S WAR EXPERIENCES IN 
FRANCE AND THE BALKANS. 

By Edward Warren [F.], Major, Serbian Army. 



LEGAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE ADMINISTEATIONOF A BUILDING CONTRACT.* 


Bj Captain E. J. Rimmbb, B.Sc., M.Eng., Assoo.M.Inst.C.E., of Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, Late Division Officer Royal Engineers ; Lecturer 
to the University of Liverpool on “ Conditions of Engiueering Contracts.” 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 31st March, 1919. 

T he Law is much criticised and abused by many sections of the community, but the author can" 
conceive of no profession to which the administration of the law comes as such a disturber of its 
artistic and utilitarian course as that of Architecture ! The law, however, recognises no ignor- 
ance of itself, and has to be faced and understood. 

In recent years the Architectural periodicals have given more and more prominence to the legal . 
decisions affecting the administration of Building Contracts, while this Institute is ahead of its kindred 
societies of the Engineering profession in having a Form of Contract Sub-Committee, and having been, 
as an Institute, a party to an agreed form of Building Contract. 

The National Federation of Building Trades Employers expect shortly to publish a form of a 
jiroposed National Building Code. As the form of the proposed Code has not yet reached its final 
shape the author is precluded from commenting upon the changes which will be brought about should 
the form be accepted by the architectural profession either by consent or after Government arbitration, 
as in the case of the Scottish Code. At the same time it is well known that there are many clauses in 
the E.I.B.A. form, and stiU more in forms of contract provided by the legal advisers of municipalities 
and other big corporations, which are severely criticised by the building contractor as imposing too 
numerous and too severe risks upon him. In this respect also it is to be observed that the Society of 
Architects has recently issued a form of contract which, while not quite final, has been commented 
upon in the Building Press. This form, however, appears in the main to be reactionary, although in 
one or two minor matters it goes some way to meet objections which have been made to the E.I.B.A, 
form. 

While, in reading this Paper, we must recognise that there are new proposals under discussion, and 
that if the new proposals are accepted the conditions of the administration of Building Contracts will 
be changed in certain respects, we shall accept for the time being, and for the purpose of this Paper, the 
present state of things without considering any special form of contract. 

The architect considered in this Paper is one who has responsibilities to both employer and 
contractor, viz., to use his best skill and judgment in Hie interest of the former, and to exercise the 
strictest fairness in decisions carrying legal obligations which he may make as between the former and 
the latter. The time seems particularly opportune for a consideration of the subject introduced for 
discussion by this Paper, and it is clearly important in the interests of his client that the architect.should 
thoroughly’understand the contract under which the work is being carried out, and its legal interpre- 
tation. It is therefore with these objects that the author has prepared the following notes, in the hope 

* Reference letters in parentheses refer to Appendices at the end of the Paper. 
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that they will be really useful to the members of this Institute in carr3dng out their professional duties 
and in the consideration of any new proposals for a change in the standard building contract. 

The first consideration for the architect when he advises his client as to the method by which the 
work should be carried out is the general form of the contract to be used and the documents that 
constitute it. 

Lump Sum Contract without Bill of Quantities. 

The simplest form is the Lump Sum Contract, without Bills of Quantities, relying for the inter- 
pretation of its terms upon the plans and the specification alone. 

This form is constantly in use for small works and for alterations, and casts npon the contractor 
the responsibility of carrying out for a lump sum payment all the work shown in the plans, in con- 
formity with the requirements as to material and quality set out in the specification. Under it, the. 
contractor takes upon himself the responsibility of carrying out the work without variation and in 
accordance with the plans, and of doing all work and providing all materials and labour which are 
incidental to and necessary for the proper completion of the work. 

The effect of such a form of contract when used for works of any magnitude is to impose upon the 
contractor very serious and heavy risks — he accepts, under it, the risk not only of unforeseen accidents 
^ and difficulties, but of unforeseen or omitted details of construction. He becomes, in fact,- the 
guarantor of the completeness of the plans and of all preliminary surveys of the architect. (A.) 

The legal effect of such a contract, while it may be good in law, becomes, in certain instances, most 
inequitable in fact. If the contractor ought to have anticipated such and such a difficulty not shown 
upon the plans, or such and such constmction not stated in the specification, still more should the 
person who made the design and drew the specification have anticipated it, and for this reason, while 
a lump sum contract is pre-eminently the most favourable td the employer, because he knows the full 
extent of his liability upon entering into the contract, contractors now almost universally refuse to 
enter into this form except for small work, unless some provision be made for payment for work not 
shown in the plans by the incorporation of a Bill of Quantities priced for this purpose. 

Moreover, the lump sum contract pure and simple is unpliable, and should the employer wish, on 
the advice of his architect, to make alterations or variations in the original plans during the course 
of the work, be can only do so imder this form by entering into a new contract for fixing the cost of 
such alterations and the terms of adjustment of the same."^ 

Lump Sum Contract with Bill of Quantities. 

For these reasons a very usual form of contract, both in building and engineering works, is the 
“ lump sum ” contract incorporating a Bill of Quantities,! which, while not applicable to the payment 
for the original contract work, is provided in order to furnish a means by which the contract price may 
be adjusted in the event of any alterations, additions, deductions, or deviations from the original 
contract work which may be decided upon after the signing of the contract. In this case the Bill of 
Quantities is a document incorporated into the contract for this particular purpose, and as regards 
the original contract work is merely an estimate made by the architect or quantity surveyor (withouf 
warranty for correctness) upon which the contractor may act if he wish. If there is no provision in 
the contract for rectification of the Bill of Quantities in case of error, or if it is clear from the contract 
that the Bill of Quantities is merely introduced as a schedule for the purpose of the assessment of the 
value of any deviations from the contract work, the contractor still takes aU the risk of incorrectness 
of the Bill of Quantities to his prejudice. (JS.) 

*T]ie R.I.B.A. form of contract, however, makes provision for the assessment and valuation of extra work or variaticms 
done under a lump sum coniract even though Bills of Quantities are not incorporated hy requiring the contractor to 
furnish a verified copy of the ori^nal estimate for this purpose (see clauses 8 and 13). 

f It should be noted that in Engineering Contracts it is usual to have a document known as the Schedule of 
Prices incorporated into the contract for this purpose as well as a Bill of Quantities. In this case the Bill of 
IJnantities is no part of the contract, and is merely the engineer's estimate of the amount of work. 
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By Clause 12a of the existing E.I.B.A. form, however, provision is made in those cases where the 
Bill of Quantities form part of the contract, for their rectification in case of error and for such rectifica- 
tion to be dealt with as a variation under the contract, and this at once removes the risk to the 
contractor in accepting the Bill of Quantities as a correct representation of the amounts of work 
required of him. 

Under this form, nevertheless, the contractor still accepts the risk of unforeseen circumstances 
and difficulties resulting in his having to do work not anticipated by him but incidental to the carrying 
out of the work in a proper manner, and it is urged that all labours should be included in the Bill 
of Quantities for the mitigation of these responsibilities. 

Schedule Contract. 

Where provision is made for the payment and measuring up of all items not exfressly provided in 
the Bill of Quantities, however, the contract may become a less favourable contract to the employer 
than a purely Schedule Gontract, under which every part of the work, including what is in the E.I.B.A. 
form the lump sum portion, is entirely remeasured after execution, and under which payment to the 
contractor is arrived at by the multiplication of quantities so measured by the rates tendered in 
the Bill of Quantities. 

In this case the Bill of Quantities is not only a document used when there are any deviations from 
the original work or omissions from plans and errors in quantities, but contains, in fact, the terms of 
the contract for the whole of the work. The war has led to a very wide use of this form of contract. 

The disadvantage to the employer in such a case is that he relies entirely upon the completeness 
of the Bill of Quantities and the careful anticipation by the architect and quantity surveyor of all the 
items of work which will be required for the carrying out of the work. It transfers the risk of unforeseen 
accident and difficulties in the carrying out of the work from the contractor to the employer. At the 
same time it means that the employer will pay only for work which is actually done. 

One point should be especially emphasized in regard to such a contract in connection with com- 
parison of tenders. The contractor may urge that the correct and appropriate basis of comparison 
of tenders is the total amdunt of each tender irrespective of the rates quoted for the various details 
of the work, but from the employer’s point of view every item comprised in the Bill of Quantities by 
the contractor requires the most careful scrutiny by the architect in the consideration of tenders. The 
reason for this is obvious : the total price of each tender in such a case will only serve as a good basis 
of comparison between the several tenders submitted if the Bill of Quantities is complete and accurately 
compiled, both as to quantities and description of the work to be done, because the actual amount to 
be paid to the contractor will be greater or smaller, according to whether more or less work is done than 
that estimated in the Bill of Quantities. A contractor may put a high price upon one class of work 
which he thinks will result to be greater in quantity than that estimated in the Bill of Quantities, and 
a compensating lower price on work which he believes will result \o be less, with exactly the same 
result in the total tender as if he had put moderate charges throughout. In this event the cost of the 
work to the building owner will be greatly increased if the contractor’s estimates prove correct. 

An illustration of this may be found in a tender for excavation on speculative views as to what the 
excavation will turn out to be. If the contractor is tendering for soft and hard ground and also for 
rock, he may have better information than the architect as to what kind of ground he is likely to 
encounter, and he would then tender a higher price than the normal one for the class of excavation 
which he believes will be the predominating one to be carried ouU 

Prime Cost plus Profit Contract. 

Another form of building contract to be particularly considered at the present time is the Prime 
Cost plus Profit Contract. 
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This form is one which to some small extent was in vogue in this country before the war, notably 
in the case of the Liverpool Cunard Company ^Buildings, but which, owing to the exigencies of the war, 
has become very common and has been the subject of enquiry by Lord Colwyn’s Committee. It is 
one which we shall not be required to deal with at any length in this paper, although there are legal 
questions involved in the administration of this type of contract which should be indicated. 

Where the profit to the contractor is a percentage profit, that is, a percentage on the whole cost 
of the work, the contractor will take no responsibility whatever as regards economy, and the architect 
— ^unless the bmlding owner employs a quantity surveyor for the purpose — ^must assume certain re- 
sponsibilities for the economic administration of the work: This is a responsibihty which architects 
will be slow to take upon themselves owing to the high degree of extra supervision and inpreased work 
which it will involve, but in order that the contract should be effective at aU, the contractor must be 
answerable to someone, presumably the architect or person appointed by him, for the proper rendering 
of accounts, and for obtaining approval for purchases and payments. 

On this matter the author has written at some length a letter to the Editor of The Times, which 
was published in a January number of the Engineering Supplement,” but the particular points to be 
emphasized are : — 

1. That the contract should make the architect's approval of quotations for the purchase of 
material, rates of wages to be paid to the contractor's staff, and the hire prices for machinery and plant, 
a condition precedent to payment of these charges. 

2. That aU payments, of whatever kind, and particularly that of* the men’s wages, should be 
actually witnessed or proved beyond doubt by someone appointed by the architect on behalf of the 
employer. 

3. That the duty of time-keeping should be assumed on behalf of the employer, and not left to 
persons employed by the contractor. 

4. That Prime Cost should be very clearly defined in the contract, and that the expenses incidental 
to the carrying out of the job should be either expressly included in, or omitted from, this definition. 

These four points are important ones, and do not in any way impugn the honesty of the contractor 
himself, but are merely protective to the employer against the carelessness or dishonesty of anyone 
in the contractor’s employ, by which the contractor will benefit. 

In order to enforce these terms, provision should be made in the form of contract whereby the 
contractor is obliged to conform with them. 

Another important point which should, in the author’s opinion, be given effect to in this form of 
contract is, that as the contract is one where the contractor’s profit is assured in any case, the employer 
should reserve the power, through his architect, of directing the administration of the job from beginning 
to end. It is very easy, by giving the contractor an apparent unrestricted discretion to carry out the 
work in whatever way he thinks fit, to establish legal rights prejudicial to the employer in regard to it, 
and a special clause should be inserted to retain the employer’s discretionary powers to direct how, and 
In what maimer, the work should be carried out on the principle that He who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” 

Fixed Profits. 

In order to obviate the necessity of super^dsing every detail of expenditure and also to encourage 
the contractor to exercise the utmost economy on a work of this kind, the profit to the contractor has, 
in certain cases, been fixed at a lump sum instead of a percentage on the total cost, and bonuses have 
been offered if the actual cost of the work results to be less than the estimated cost. This form of 
contract has been recommended by Lord Colwyn’s Committee, and, moreover, is one which has received 
very favourable criticism from many sections of the community engaged in the building trade. 

Upon this form of contract being introduced, it is feared that many difficult administrative 
problems will have to be faced by the architect, and, of course, in regard to it, he will be guided by the 
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provisions of the written contract. It does not, however, seem that the effect of it will be quite so 
simple and advantageous to the employer as appears on the face of the suggestion* 

In the first place, the control of the administration of the work under such a contract would 
necessarily be left entirely in the hands of the contractor by reason of the provisioirin his contract that 
his profit is fixed, and that a bonus will result to him from expeditious and- economical results. Under 
this form, therefore, as in a Lump Sum or Schedule Contract, the contractor, must not be interfered 
with, but in this case, as distinct from the Lump Sum Contract and Schedule Contract, the money 
which the contractor is spending, notwithstanding the fact that a bonus may result from economy, 
is the employer’s, and not the contractor’s money. 

It is, therefore, to be doubted whether an employer would be wise, even when holding out the hope 
of a substantial bonus to the contractor under certain circumstances, in placing the unfettered control 
of the expenditure on the work in the hands of one who is not by any means responsible to him for 
that expenditure. 

Moreover in this case the only proof that the contractor would be required to give for payment of 
his accounts would be his total expenditure, as distinct from obtaining the approval of the architect on 
behalf of the building owner of his expenditure from time to time, and if at any time the contractor 
became assured that he would be unable to earn his bonus, or that more profitable results would be 
obtained by placing contracts for the supply of material with persons who in return would place 
advantageous contracts with him,-’there would be a strong temptation to him, not to exert himself in> 
the strictest economical working of the j ob. While in many cases a provision against such a contingency 
may not be necessary, one must take into consideration the possibility of the contractor whose tender 
is accepted proving to be slack and unsatisfactory, and provide against that possibihty. The manner 
in which this suggestion can be carried out would be a written term to negative the implied term that 
there must be no interference with the contractor in his administration of the work. 

The above broad summary of the different forms of contracts is, more or less, indicative of the 
general consideration which architects should give to the contract for building work which, as agents 
of the employer, they are bound in duty to do. . 

Different Business Functions of Architect. 

We shall now deal in more detail with the legal difficulties encoxmtered by the architect after the 
contract is let, and in order to appreciate them better it is desirable in the first place to differentiate the 
various functions performed by the architect in the carrying out of the work. He is employed as a 
professional man by the employer or building owner, and in the mam acts on his behalf as his agent. 
Under existing forms of contract, however, the architect performs duties and carries obHgations not 
only to the employer but to the contractor. This is specially to be noted when he carries out the 
powers and.obligations as regards such matters as under the contract are left to his sole discretion (e.g. 
in arriving at any decision as to quality of work and quality of workmanship), as also in matters from 
which there is appeal to arbitration (e.p., in the determination of the extension of time for extras or 
delays, the amounts of certificates and the putting into effect of the forfeiture clause). In aU these 
cases, whether there be arbitration in case of his decision being rejected or not, he is acting in a quasi- 
judicial capacity, and is not therefore to be deemed, nor must he consider himself, a servant merely 
of the employer but a person who, as between employer and contractor, must make up his mind and 
express his decision without partiality and with fairness to both parties. Moreover there is yet a third 
function which an architect may be called upon to perform in the carrying out of the contract. This 
is one which many architects shrink from performing under contracts for their own work but which, 
especially in contracts of municipalities, is still quite common. The architect may be the sole (wbi^ator 
of all matters in connection with the contract as to which a dispute may arise between the building 
employer and the contractor. 
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Agent for Employer. 

For the purpose of this Paper the author wishes to emphasize the distinction between these three 
important roles played by«the architect, because in them his legal responsibility also takes different 
forms. We will first consider the architect’s responsibility to his client, the employer, when he acts 
purely 'bn his behalf as his agent. In this capacity he is required by his contract with his client to use 
in the exercise of his work a reasonable degree of care and skill. He does not necessarily guarantee 
that the structure which he designs and supervises shall be wholly satisfactory nor that he will anticipate 
all the difficulties of construction ; but he must act up to the average standard of competent men in the 
circumstances in which he is placed. To some extent the degree of skill required of him will depend 
upon his pretensions, for if he claim to be an expert in a particular branch of architecture, and by his 
claim to such competence induces the employer to entrust him with that class of work, there must be 
implied in the terms of his contract a clause of warranty that he has such skill. 

If, then, an architect is adjudged to be guilty of negligence or of lack of such skill as he is deemed 
to have warranted, the result will be that he will be not only unable to recover remuneration for his 
work, but may be liable to the employer for the full amount of the damage occasioned by his fault. ((7.) 

Preservation of Conditions op Contract, 

The next important responsibility which the architect owes to his client is one upon which very 
little stress has been laid in either legal or architectural text-books^, viz., to preserve the conditions of 
the contract. It is extremely doubtful whether any failure to do so w'^ould involve the architect in an 
action for negligence at the instance of the employer, but as a general question of business efficiency 
of an architect, his management of the contract so as not to prejudice the building owner in his proper 
remedies under the clauses of it appears most important. It is not the province of the architect to 
go beyond the powers vested in him by the contract without the consent of the building owner, and in 
making any decision as between the building owner and contractor or in giving any instructions to the 
contractor which may be necessary, the architect should first ascertain by reference to the contract that 
the decisions or instructions are within these powers. The broad rule to be observed in such a case 
appears to be that.the architect should do nothing which could lead the building owner to take up the 
attitude that the architect has exceeded his authority and that, therefore, the latter’s decision cannot 
prevail. Nothing is more deplorable than cases of this nature in which it is found that on an action 
being brought either by the contractor or by the employer, the employer takes up a legal defence or 
makes a legal claim in respect of which the architect has taken a step or given a decision to the contrary 
effect. Such cEi^ses seriously discredit the dignity of the architect concerned, and his client should never 
be placed in a prejudicial position by reason of the architect having acted beyond his authority. These 
matters may be illustrated in various ways. 

One duty of the architect — upon the failure of which contractors in the past have, placed con- 
siderable reliance in their defence of actions for non-completion, forfeiture, etc. — ^is to issue instructions 
and plans in accordance with the terms of the contract. The contract may, or may not, be silent upon 
the question of the time in which these obligations have to be fulfilled, but whatever may be the written 
terms of the contract there must be implied into a contract which exacts from the contractor an obliga- 
tion to fulfil his contract in a definite time, a term that the contractor shall be furnished in reasonable 
time, and at such times as shall he necessary for him to carry out his obligations, with the plans and 
instructions necessary for the carrying out of the work. 

This is a matter which an architect will do well to keep clearly before him- during the whole course 
of the work. He should appreciate the fact that any criticism of him in respect of this matter might 
be seriously prejudicial to his client, either as giving a cause of action to the contractor or as presenting 
him with a defence to an action. On the first note of dissatisfaction from a contractor as to delay in 
t3ie issue of plans or instructions, an architect does well to take note of the warning and to meet it either 
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by repudiating the suggestion by a recital of facts, or at once issuing the instructions or plans required. 
The fact that the architect has power under the contract to extend the time to cover such delays, and, 
in fact, exercises the power by making an extension, will not deprive the contractor of his right to claim 
damages caused by such delay. (D.) 

Another class of case where the architect destroys the legal effect of the conditions of a contract 
is the class where it is proved that he has acted improperly in a gw^asi-judicial capacity, or that he had 
failed to exercise his powers at the time, or in the manner provided by the contract. These matters 
will be dealt with later in the,Paper. 

The architect must exercise great care not to do anything which might be interpreted by the 
Courts as a waiver of any condition of the contract. There is always a danger of non-insistence on any 
right under the contract given on default of the contractor being considered in law to be a w^aiver of 
such right unless the contrary is expressed. (E.) . 

' Another manner by which the architect may imperil the conditions of the contract has reference 
to a contract of guarantee of the efficiency of design by specialists. This has been illustrated to the 
author’s knowledge in an unreported case in respect of the employment by an architect of reinforced 
concrete specialists, who, while contractors for the work, gave a guarantee of the efficiency of the design. 
Before the work was completed the architect* had grave misgivings as to the safety of the work con- 
structed, and before testing in the manner described by the guarantee, gave instructions for the 
strengthening of it in accordance with plans supplied by himself on the advice of a consulting expert. 
The contractors at once disputed the efficiency of the strengthening methods and claimed that certain 
weaknesses would result. In an action for payment of this work it was urged on behalf of the 
contractor that the architect, by insisting upon a change in design, had assumed the responsibility for 
it and that therefore the guarantee was no longer binding. This contention, on the reported cases, 
appears to have sanction in law and therefore stands as a warning to architects to test the original 
design beyond all question before imposing upon the guarantors other ideas of design. (F.) 

Authority of Arohitbct. 

A small matter which should be noted in passing is that the architect, if he acts beyond his authority 
in respect of the ordering of work, may become liable for the payment of the work so ordered. At the 
same time the contractor is, generally speaking, entitled to treat the architect as agent for the employer, 
and may recover from the latter for work ordered hy the former. On the other hand, the architect has 
no implied authority to dispense with or alter the terms of the contract, and if there be no variation 
clause he cannot by approval authorize any variation in the plans or specifications. (G.) 

Sub-Contractors. 

Another important matter which should also be mentioned in regard to the administration of the 
contract .in respect of the architect’s employment as agent for the employer, is the question of sub- 
contractors. Sub-contractors nominally are what their name implies — contractors to the principal 
contractor — and it behoves all careful and discreet architects to take no step which can possibly interfere 
with the contractual obligations between the sub-contractor and the contractor. Some co.iisiderable 
consternation was caused recently by a decision of a case to the effect that contractors in dealing with 
sub-contractors were merely agents for the employer, and that the sub-contractor could, therefore, 
sue the employer in regard to breaches of their contract by the principal contractor. This case, 
however, has not been allowed to stand, and in 1917 the House of Lords established a rule that, generally 
speaking, there is no presumption, in the case of prime cost or provisional items in a building contract, 
that the building owner is liable upon the contract upon which the things in question are ultimately 
supplied, nor that the builder is his agent in the matter. (H.) 

In spite of this case, however, it is submitted that the architect may so act as to make the employer 
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liable. The House of Lords did not specifically overrule an earlier case in which the employer waa 
held liable by reason of the fact that the architect had issued a certificate against the employer in favour 
of a sub-contractor. It appears, therefore, that an architect should always refuse to certify in this- 
way and should provide for payments to be made to sub-contractors by the contractor. 

Quasi-Juwoial Functions. 

During the construction of the contract wort, the architect, besides performing duties to the em- 
ployer as his agent, has certain functions under the contract which carry with them obligations to the 
contractor as well. It is thought by many architects that these obligations only apply where their 
decision under the contract is a final one, but this is an erroneous idea. Any decision which the 
architect is called upon to make as between the employer and the contractor, even though there be an 
appeal from such decision to an arbitrator, must be made by the architect in a quasi-judicial capacity. 
It is nevertheless necessary to differentiate those upon Vhich the architect’s decision is final and those 
upon which there is an appeal to an arbitrator in case his decision is not accepted by either contractor 
employer. In making this distinction one should remember that, generally speaking, it is the aim 
of al contractors to preserve for themselves the power to appeal to an independent arbitrator in every 
question in dispute, and the aim of the employer, generally speaking, to have alt his disputes determined 
by the architect. The conflict of ideas upon this subject is likely to be brought to an issue as soon as 
any new form of contract is proposed, and under the existing E.LB. A. form very few, but very important 
final decisions still remain in the hands of the architect. On general principles it is indeed an anomalous 
^d diflSicult position for an architect or engineer to fulfil, when called upon to determine disputes 
wMdb may, in many eases, be of his ow making and upon which he has, long before the dispute has- 
arisen in any definite form, given hi# decisioti* A| the same time it is felt by many architects and 
engineers engaged in construction of work that expedition and economy in the carrying out of the work 
will be seriously impaired if the contractor is enabled by the terms of the contract to refer every 
difference — and there must be many in the course of the carrying out of any large constructional work — 
to one who requires for its determination the formal evidence and legal procedure under which aU 
matters are usually determined in the Courts of Law. The avoidance of disputes under existing forms 
of contract is undoubtedly secured in many cases by the contractor’s knowledge that the architect’s 
word is the last word, and that any disagreement with his award will avail him nothing. 

On questions of quality of material and workmanship, eflSciency of workmen and assignment of' 

contract the decision of the architect under the II.I.B.A. form of contract is still final, and under 

>> ^ 

municipal and enginemng contracts many other matters are also left to the sole decirion of the architect 
or engineer. It has often been urged that as the architect is employed by one party to the dispute* 
he should have no absolute decision even in these matters. 

Now one special consideration in regard to the exercise of all quasi-judicial functions of the* 
architect is, that he acts without fear or favour and with the protection that is given to an arbitrator. 
In the exercise of his duties in this respect he is only required to use his proper and fair skill and 
judgment, and is not in any way liable to either the employer or the contractor for negligent or foolish 
use of such judgment. 

The test as to whether the architect is acting as agent for the employer or as quasi-judge is best 
expressed by Smith, M.E., in Chambers v. Goldthorpe (1901 1 K.B. 624), in which the question in dispute* 
was whether an action would lie against the architect for negligence. He said : — . 

If, in making out the certificate, the architect was acting merely as agent for the building owner 
he would be liable if he should have acted negligently, but if he were then acting as quasi-arbitrator 
between the two parties he would not be liable for negligence at the suit of the owner. There is no 
suggestion in this case that the architect acted fraudulently or in collusion with the buildet, so that the 
only question is as to his liability for acting negligently. There can be no doubt that in what the plaintiff 
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did under several of the clauses of the building contract he was acting solely as agent for the building 
owner. He was employed by the owner to look after the builder and to see that the builder made usls 
of proper materials. In those matters the architect was acting as agent for the owner, his position was 
adverse to the builder. In those instances where his duty was simply to protect the interests of the owner, 
he was acting as agent for the owner, and would be liable to the otoner if he acted negligently. ... I feel 
unable to hold that under the clause giving him power to make a final certificate the sole duty of the 
plaintiff was to look after the interests of the owner as against those of the builder. Under that clause 
he owed a duty to the builder as well as to the owner. In agreeing to act under that clause he undertook 
a duty towards both of them which was to hold the scales fairly, and to decide impartially between them 
the amount which the builder was entitled to be paid by the owner , . . the matter requires the use of 
professional knowledge, skill and judgment.’" 

The architect when he performs these functions should act impartially, although this does not mean 
that he should hold a judicial enquiry. Lord Esher in one case (re Carus Wilson and Greene (1886) 
18 Q.B.D. 7) said 

The question here is whether the umpire was merely a valuer or an arbitrator. If it appears 
from the terms of the agreement by which the matter is submitted to a person’s decision that the 
intention of the parties was that'he should hold an enquiry in the nature of a judicial enquiry and hear 
the respective cases of the parties and decide upon evidence laid before him, then the case is one of an 
arbitration. On the other hand there are cases in which a person is appointed to ascertain some matter 
for the purpose of preventing differences from arising, not of settling them when they have arisen, and 
where the case is not one of arbitration but of a mere valuation.” 

In another case (re Dawbij andHartcup (1885) 15 Q.B.D.) Lord Esher said : — 

” If a man is on account of his skill in such matters appointed to make a valuation in such a manner 
that in making it he may in accordance with his appointment decide solely by the use of his eyes, his 
knowledge, and his skill, he is not acting judicially ; he is using the sMU of a valuer, not of a judge.” 

It should be remarked that while in exercising these powers the architect is free from liability for 
negligence, he cannot, by the exercise of his judicial functions, avoid the consequence of his negligence 
while acting solely as agent for the employer. (J.) 

It will be impossible to detail in this Paper the various duties of the architect under this head, but 
they comprise, amongst other duties, that of determining the difficult question as to what is, and what 
is not, an ” extra ” to the lump sum contract ; the amounts due to the contractor from time to time 
under certificates issued by the architect ; the extension of the contract time for completion in case 
of unavoidable delays, extra works, etc. ; the valuation of extra works in accordance with the Bill of 
Quantities (or where inapplicable by analogy), and the putting into effect of the forfeiture clause under 
certain circumstances, as well as the approval or disapproval of materials and workmanship. All we 
can do here is to indicate the following general rules as to the exercise of the duties : — 

1. All these functions should be exercised with fairness and impartiality and with entire 
independence. (K.) 

2. All powers should be exercised at the appropriate and contract time and omission to exercise 
them at the proper time may be fatal to the valid exercise of them at all. (L.) 

8. Where there is an Arbitration Clause giving power to the contractor to have the matter referred 
to an independent arbitrator, in case he disputes the decision of the architect, the arbitrator’s award 
will take the place of any decision made by the arcHtect, and the fact that the architect has refused to 
give an order in writing for extras does not preclude the arbitrator from awarding payment for 
extras. (M.) 

Arbitrator. 

The duties of the architect as an arbitrator must also be referred to very shortly, but in view of 
the fact that under the existing E.I.B.A. form the architect in charge of the job does not assume the 

Q ^ . 
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position ot arbitrator, the matter is of very much less interest to the members of the architectural, than 
to the members of the engineering, profession. In spite of the anomaly of the person employed by the 
employer being the sole^ arbitrator in case of dispute between him and the contractor, the Courts of Law 
will sanction this, if it is clear that the contractor agreed to this form of arbitration, and unless there are 
special circumstances by reason of which the architect or engineer for the work has become unsuitable. 

The Court wiU stay an action and refuse the jurisdiction of the Courts on the general broad rule 
that it was never expected nor intended that the architect should arbitrate with a mind free from 
ciie human weakness of preconceived opinion.” This rule was laid down by Lord Justice Bowen in 
the case of Jachson v. Barry Bailioay (1893 1 Ch. 238), where the Court stayed an action and referred the 
matter to the engineer, in spite of the fact that previously to the arbitration, and also on the first day 
of the arbitration, the engineer had expressed the view that he was against the contractor. This has 
been followed by even stronger cases. It was admitted in two of them that the engineer was in 
substance a judge in his own case. The Court of Appeal held, however, that there was no probability 
that he would be biassed. In another case the engineer had characterized the claim of the contractor 
as “ outrageous/' but the Court held that he had not even then disqualified himself from acting. 

There are, however, certain grounds upon which the Court will refuse to stay an action. They 
appear to be summarized as follows : — 

1 , Where there is an unseemly personal dispute raising a vindictive feeling between architect and 
contractor. 

2. If there is a bouafide dispute in regard to whether the architect has or has not done an act 
entitling the contractor to payment. 

8. If there is a substantial and bona fide dispute in regard to the existence of an agreement for 
the payment of work not contemplated by the contract or schedule between the contractors on the one 
hand and the architect on behalf of the building owner on the other. 

4. If there is a bona fide allegation that the architect as servant of the building owner has acted 
unreasonably towards the contractor. 

5. If without fraud, turpitude or collusion with the building owner, the architect has by mistaking 
his position failed to act judicially through the whole course of the undertaking. 

6. If without application by the building owner to stay an action brought by the contractor, the 
architect makes his award without the consent of the contractor. 

7. If forfeiture has taken place on the certificate of the architect and the question as to whether 
the architect has exercised his powers under the forfeiture clause properly is to be determined. 

It has been suggested by the judgment of the late Master of the Eolls that another ground for 
disqualifying an engineer is that the matter cannot be properly dealt with without the cross-examination 
of the engineer. This, however, has been modified by the judgment of L. J. Farwell in a later case. 
He said ; — 

It is impossible to say that arbitration should be negatived whenever it is suggested that the 
cross-examination of the engineer is desirable ; there are scores of points in the execution of a large 
contract which depend upon the engineer's own evidence, and, as a general rule, these would be left to 
him notwithstanding any suggestion of cross-examination. It all depends upon the nature of the 
questions and the inference which the Court is entitled to draw therefrom, as to the intention of the 
parties to include or exclude such a matter in the reference.” 

Where an architect is called upon to arbitrate in reference to a matter in regard to which he is not 
empowered to deal summarily in his quasi-judicial capacity, or in a case other than a matter concerning 
his own work, he must do so formally, acting in accordance with proper procedure and having regard 
to all the proper rules of evidence. He must also correctly administer the law, because in case he goes 
wrong the Courts will revise his judgment on the submission of a special case to them. In order to 
assist him, either on technical or legal matters, the arbitrator is perfectly at liberty to seek outside 
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advice. If he does so he is not bound to act upon the opinion given^ but may, if he wishes, adopt it as 
his own. In taking legal advice he should, of course, not employ the lawyer of either party to the 
arbitration. 

We capnot cover in any detail all the grounds upon which an architect may go wrong in his award. 
It is enough to say here that the award must not exceed the submission ; must extend to all matters 
referred to the arbitration ; must be certain and must be final. 

In concluding this Paper the author wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance rendered to him 
by Captain K. G. Thomas, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Solicitor to the Burnley Corporation, who has 
offered many valuable suggestions in the course of the preparation of this paper and brought to the 
author’s notice cases which have been included in the appendix and referred to in the text. WhereVer 
possible the author has given case references to “ Hudson’s Building Contracts,” which, being the 
standard work on this subject, will be more accessible to architects than the Law Eeports. 


APPENDICES. 


(A) Cases illustrating the Contractor’s respon- 
sibility in Lump Sum Contracts for unfore- 
seen difficulties in construction and omissions 
and inaccuracies in the representations made 
in the plans and specifications, 

(i.) Unforeseen Difficulties. 

Thom V. Mayor, etc.,, of London (1876), 1 AC. 120. 

In this case the building owners invited contractors to tender for 
the execution of certain works according to plans and specifications 
prepared by the engineer of the Corporation. The accuracy of the 
plana was not guaranteed, and the contractors were warned that they 
must satisfjr themselves as to the nature of the ground through which 
the foundanons were to be carried. Iron caissons were specified to be 
used in the construction of the works, hut the contractors found that 
they would not resist the pressure of the water, and the plan of work 
had to be altered and the use of caissons abandoned. The contractors 
claimed for loss occasioned to them in attempting to use caissons, and 
contended that the Corporation had warranted that the work could 
be done by the use of them. The House of Lords held that no such 
warranty could be implied. 

Botioma v. York Gorporation (1892), 2 208. 

Owing to the nature of the soil the oontraotor was obliged to recon- 
struct a sewer laid in accordance with the specification several times, 
and on being ordered again to reconstruct it he refused and withdrew 
his men. The Ciourt of Appeal held that, as there had been no 
guarantee by the building owner or the engineer of the character of the 
soil, the oontraotor was not entitled to abandon the contract on account 
of the diflficulties unforeseen by him. 

See also Macdonald v. Gorporation of Workington (1892), 2 H.B.C. 228. 
(n.) Omissions from Sfbcufioation. 

Williams v. Fitzrnamics (1858), 2 H. & N. 844, 

The oontraotor undertook to build a house for a lump sum payment 
in accordance with a specification provided. This specification made 
no mention of flooring, but it was held that as the contract was for a 
house complete and ready for occupation, flooring was implie^y 
included in,the contract and must be supplied for the lump sum, 

(m.) Inacoubatb Representations. 

Boyd da Forrest v. Glasgow and 8,W, Bailway (1912) ,49 S.LR. 736. 

The facts were as follows : It was discovered during the progress of 
the work that the nature of the ground was materially different from 
that which the plans and a joumu of bores represented it to be, and it 
ultimately appeared that the borings had been taken by men who were 
unskilled in the work, and that the plans and journal of borw were 
compiled by the engineer from notes supplied by the borers. Moreover, 
in making the plans and preparing the joumm, the en^eer had, in 
several material instances, inserted not what the borers nad reported, 
but what he, the engineer, had thought they meant. The journal of 
bores was supplied to the oontraotor, Wt the accuracy thereof was not 
warranted by the building owner. 

The House of I^ords in delivering judgment pointed out that it was 
established law that in order to sustain an action for deceit there most 
be proof of fraiid and nothing le«a, and that fraud is proved only where 


it is shown that a false representation has been made (i.) knowingly or 
(ii.) without belief in its truth, or (iii.) recklessly, careless whether it 
be true or false. They hold that the action of the engineer in this case 
fell far short of fraud, on the ground that he “ thought he was drawing 
a sound inference ” in interpreting the report of the borers in the 
manner he did. 

Aird V. Tra'jong Pagar Dock Board (1912), Times newspaper, Dec. 22nd. 

The contractors brought an action to recover nearly a million pounds 
for the additional cost of excavation involved in the construction of a 
dry dock by reason of the condition of the material to be executed. 
They based their claim on the misrepresentation of the building owners 
that trial holes had been sunk down to the hard ground. Tt was found 
impossible to reach the hard wound, and it transpired that no trial 
holes had in fact ever been sunk. , 

The action was brought before Mr. Jnstioe Parker, who found the 
following facts : 

(i.) That the contract drawings contained distinct and nnambiguous 
lepresentations to the effect that timbered trial pita had been sunk 
down to the hard ground, and that the usual method of timbering the 
pits — by runners and settings — ^had been employed. 

(ii.) That these representations were material — i.c., that they were 
calculated to induce contractors of 0 ]^inary intelligence and prudence 
to tender at a less price than they might otherwise have done. 

(iii.) That the contractors did in fact rely upon the representations, 
(iv.) That the representations were untrue. 

(v.) That certain of the engineers engaged by building owners were 
well aware that the trial pits had not been sunk to the hard ground 
but only to the level of the dock bottom, 

(vi.) That the misrepresentation was entirely due to carelessness 
and inaccuracy, and that none of the j^rsons concerned had any 
intention or desire to deceive or had Imowingly made any mis- 
statement. 

Upon these findings of fact the learned Judge, following the decision 
in the previous case, held that no fraud hod been established, and 
therefore the contractors could not recover. 

On the other hand : 

Bush V. Port of Whitehaven, 2 H.B.C. 122. 

In this case the contractor met difficulties in the laying of water 
mains, but it was urged on his behalf that the difficulties were due to 
the fact that he had to construct the work during winter instead of 
summer months owing to failure by the employer to hand over the 
site of the works in proper time. Held, that the conditions of the 
contract were so changed as to justify the contractor treating the 
contract as at an end, suing for the cost of the work on a quantum 
meruit. 

(XV.) War. 

Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick, Kerr df Go, (1918), A.C. 119. 

In this case the engnieer was empowered to extend the contract 
time if any difficulties, impediments or obstructions should, in the 
opinion of the engineer, unduly delay the contractor. In 1916, in 
oonseq^uenoe of the war, the work was stopped on the instructions of 
the Ministry of Munitions.. The oontractafTs claimed that this stoppage 
put an end to the contract. The House of Lords held that this was 
so on the ground that the interrupuon caused by-thls stoppage wag 
of such a character and duration as to make the contract when resumed 
a diffmnt contract the original contract. 
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(B) Cases illustrating the Contractor's re- 
sponsibility for accuracy of Bill of Quantities 
as regards the Lump Sum portion of the 
work under contracts where there is no 
express provision for rectification or where 
the Bill of Quantities is not introduced in a 
particular way into the contract. 

N.B. — ^The B.T.B.A. form provides for rectification and also appears 
to come under the ruling in Patman <fc FothertTighum v, PUditch, 
Sherren v. Barriaon^ 2 H.B.C. 6. 

Bills of quantities were incorrect, but were used by the contractor, 
who based his estimate upon them. The work cost £3,600, whereas 
the tender was only £1,998. It was held that all the work done must 
be deemed to be included in the lump sum. 

Scrwentur v. Fash (1886), I.C.P, 715. 

In thfe case the architect took out the quantities and represented to 
the contractor that they were oorreot, but they were not made part of 
the (contract and proved to be incorrect. It was held, however, on the 
faof^ that the ajohitect did not a(‘t as the employer’s agent either in 
taking out the quantitioa oi in guaranteeing their accuracy, and that 
the contractor could not recover more than the contract price. 

In re F(yrd dk Go. and Bemrose Sons (1902), 2 H,B.C, 324. 

In this caso the work was to be carried out in accordance with plans 
and specificationa, but a bill of quantities was also supplied and 
incorporated in a document headed “ Specification and Bill of Quann 
tlties of Works referred to in Agreement.” It was held by the 
arbitrator (a) that the quantities of works required to be executed on 
the works exceeded those in the bilk, (i) that the oontractor did not 
verily the quantities and entered into the agreement on the assumption 
that they were con^ot, and (c) that there was a usage of the building 
trade that errors in the quantities should be rectified. The Court of 
Appeal, however, held that there was no impU^ warranty or represen- 
takon of the accuracy of the bill Of quantitica and that the usage of 
the trade referred to would contradict the contract and that therefore 
the oontractoiB could not recover. 

On the otiier hand, however ; ^ 

Patman dh Fothmngham, UcL v. POditoh (1904), 2 H.B C. 368. 

It was decided by Channell, J., that where the eonteact provided 
that the work should be carried out for a lump sum payment “ accord- 
ing to the plans, invitation to tender, specification and bilk of quan- 
tities,” the bilk of quantities provide the amount of work to be done 
for mo lump sum, and if the contractor is directed to exceed that 
amount of work there is an extra to be paid for in addition to the lump 
•ttm. Hr. Jiistioe Giannell wont to some trouble to differentiate this 
case from the one <fited above. 

8ee oko Bolt v. Thomas f cited in Appendix 0, 

(C) Cases illustrating professional responsi- 
bility of Architect. 

As Rbgaeds SuPEBviSTOur or Work. 

Armstrong v. Jones (1869), 2 H.B.C. 6. 

The jury in this case found that defective work on the buildings in 
question had been done by tiie authority or permission or by reason of 
want of reasonable skill, care and attention of tho architect in the 
superin tendenoe of the work. Judgment 
architect for damages to tiio extent of over* : ; ■ * ■: I ■ *1 

by reason of his negligence. 

Leicester Guardians v. TroUope (1911), 2 H.B.C. 419, 

The clerk of works in this case fraudulently allowed a floor to be laid 
without proper, or the specified precautions against damp, and two 
yeans after final certificate dry rot set in. The clerk of works had been 
appointed by the Guardians, bat it was held by Channell, J., that the 
architect wa« entitled to leave the supervision of details to the clerk 
of works, but not a matter of the essential part of ihe design of the 
building, and that the amhiteot was responsible. 

As Rjeoards QxTANTmics. 

Bolt V. Thomas (1859), 2 H.B.a 3. 

The architect supplied bill of quantities to tenderers on the con- 
dition that the successful competitor should pay for same. The 
plaintiff’s tender was successful and he paid the architect for the bilk 
of quantities, which proved to be inaccurate. Held by Byles, J., that 
the architect was liable to compensate the contractor if the bilk were 
not reasonably correct. 

As Bboards Design. 

. Saunders dh CoUard v. Broadstairs Local Board (1890) 2 H.B.C. 164. 

' It was found in this case that the engineers had been guilty of gross 


negligence (i.) in preparing plans not showong properly the works to be 
executed, (ii) in allowing concrete compost 1 to 10 to be used for 
construction of sewers, and (ill.) in over-certifying the quantity of work 
done. Held that the engineers were Uable in damages to the building 
owners for the full value of the loss and their liability was not limited 
to the amount of their fees. 

See also Rogers v. James, cited in Appendix J. 

(D) Cases illustrating result of failure by 
Architect to issue plans and instructions. 

TroUope db Colls v. Singer (1913)} 1 H.B.C. 849. 

In spite of repeated applications to the architect by the contractors 
for plans, instructions and information to enable them to carry out 
the work, there was such delay in giving the same that the arbitrator 
found as a fact ^at the contractors’ work was hindered and dk- 
• organised and executed in a piecemeal manner, with the result that 
the cost to the contractors was materially increased. The contractors 
claimed damages, and in the employer’s defence it was pleaded that 
the architect had extended the time to cover all delays arising under 
the contract. It was held, however, by CShannell, J., that although 
the aroluteet could extend the time to cover breaches of contract by 
tile architect, the extension of the time did not deprive the contractor 
of his remedy for damages for breach of contract, and gave judgment 
against the employer for damages occasioned by the delays referred to. 
Roberts v. Bury Commissioners (see Appendix U). 

Wells V. Army and Navy Co-operative Society (1903), 2 H.B.C. 346. 

In this case it was proved that there was delay in giving possession 
of the site of the works, in supplying working plans and detaik 
generally, and by interfei^noo of the architect in the manner in wliich 
the different parts of the work were to be proceeded with. In spile of 
the fact that the contractor also had been guilty of delay in the 
execution of the work the Court of Appeal held that the delays caused 
by the architect or employer destroyed the employer’s right to the 
payment of penalties or liquidated damages. 

(E) Case illustrating waiver of terms of 
contract, 

Zmdlem v. Bastings Pier Co. (1874), 2 H.B.C. 1.3. 

In this case the engineor ksuefl a final certificate without deducting 
any peufiliics for dol-i y. 'A liii;!'. under the contract he was entitled to do. 
Moreover, the engineer included payments for work which had not 
in faet been done at all, and also for extras which had not 
been done on signed orders. The contractor sued on the certificate 

and the employers in their def “t ■'•'■'I -.v 

The Court of Exchequer held* :r I !■. tx:. f 

of the contract time and the payment by the employers of progress 
certificates without deducting penalties after they had aocrueti was a 
waiver of the penalty clause : that the final certificate of the engineer 
precluded the employerst, disputing whether extras hod been done or 
whether ordered in the specified manner, and that the facts of the case 
showed that the enpneei’s decision in ^ving his final certificate was 
a settlement of all differ^oas which had arisen. 

(F) Case illustrating waiver of guarantee by 
Architect. 

The facts of an unreported arbitration known to the author wore as 
follows : Under the contract by which a firm of reinforced concrete 
specialists contracted to carry out the erection of a concrete football 
stand the contractors gave a guarantee of the efficiency of the stand 
to withstand a given test load. The work was delayed in completion 
and the employers were anxious to use the stand for the purpose of a 
football match. A test was applied* over one panel of the stand, and 
under the test some cracks developed, but were found by the arbitrator 
to be due to defective workmanship and not to constitute a proper 
test within the terms of the guarantee. The architects, however, 
without making other tests and in great anxiety for the safety of the 
stand, called in a consulting expert, who advised a wholesale propping 
of the stand before the match. This propping the contractors were 
ordered to do. They protested on the grounds that the propping 
would seriously prejudice the structure by placing contra stresses on 
the various members of the structure from those they were designed 
to withstand. The architects, however, insisted upon the propping 
being carried out, and tilie contractors sued the employer for the cost 
of the work and also of the propping. The employers in their defence 
pleaded the guarantee of efficiency. The arbitrator, however, held 
that the architects by their action had waived the -‘'si r'.vr- 

an award in favour of the contractors. (Compare ; m r • ■■ 

38 HT. 838, and other oases of suretyship mxder which any change in 
the terms of the contract which migH prejudice the surety have been 
held to release him.) 
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(G) Cases illustrating authority of Architect 
to order work, 

Eandell v, Trimer (1866), 118 O.B. 786. 

In this cas 0 the jury found that the architect had neither implied 
nor expressed authority of the employer to order material and that he 
represented to the contractor that he had the necessary authority. 
Held, that the architect was responsible not only for the cost of the 
material hut also for the costs to the contractor in this action against 
the employer, which had failed. 

Robertson v. Jarvie, 46 S.LR. 260. 

In this case the architect gave a certificate for an amount which 
included certain payments for extra work under a lump sum contract. 
The employer refused to pay and was sued by the contractor upon the 
•certificate. In defence to the action the employer pleaded that the 
architect had no power to order the extra work referred to. It was 
held that after proof that the architect had ordered the work the 
contractor was entitled to payment. Lord McLaren said ; 

“ I think that there can be no doubt that within the scope of his 
•employment an architect is the proprietor’s agent ; and if the building 
oontraot provides that the work is to be done to the satisfaction of the 
architect, ttien any order within the scope of the contract which the 
architect may . ■ ' ■ ■ • f r, . ■ -iy to the tradesman to execute 

the work, bee » ; . ■ ■ i the order of the agent as 

•equivalent to the order of the principal.” 

Ramsay & Son v. Brand (1898) 36 S.L.R. 927. 

Sif.d V. Young (1907), 44 8.LE. 291. 

These two cases were commented upon in the case of 
Forrest v. Scottish Gounty Investment Go. (1914), 62 S.LB. 66, 
and in all three cases the architect had approved variations from the 
specification without there being, under the terras of the contract, any 
express authority for him to do so. In each case, however, the contract 
required the contractor to carry out the work to the satisfaction of 
the architect. In the latest case the Lord President said : 

“ The sanction of the defenders’ architect does not, I think, justify 
deviation from the contract, for, as Lord Robertson observed in the 
case of Ramsay v. Brand, the architect to whose satisfaction the work 
has to he done cannot approve of work done disconform to specifi- 
cation, for without special permission he has no authority to dispense 
with performance of the express terms of the contract.” 

See, also, Hampton v. Glamorgan County Council (Appendix H). 

<H) Cases illustrating relationship between 
Employer, Contractor, and Specialist. 

Hampton v. Glamorgan County Council (1917), 33 T.LR. 68. • 

In this case £460 was provided in a building contract as a provfeional 
sum for heating apparatus. The architects asked the plaintiffs to 
tender to contractor for this work, and, after tendering, the 
plaintiffs received a letter from the contractor saying that he was 
directed by the architects to state that this scheme was approved. 
The plaintiffs carried out the work and received a payment on account 
from the contractor, the architect refusing on ap^ication being made 
to him to give a oertifioate for direct payment. The contractor 
became bankrupt and the plaintiffs sued the employer for the balance. 
Held by the House of Lords that the emplover was not liable and that 
neither the builder nor the architect ha<i authority to pledge the 
employer’s credit and that the contractor was not the agent of the 
employer to employ the plaintiff. Lord Shaw said that there was no 
presumption that the effect of a clause as to provisional items generally 
made the building owner the real principal upon the contract under 
which the partiouTar things were supplied. 

Hobbs V. Turner (1902), 18 T.L.R. 236. 

In this case the Court of Appeal held that the employer was liable 
for the value of work done by specialists, and the judgments in Hampton 
V, Glamorgan did not overrule this case, which can bo differentiated on 
the grounds that the architect gave a certificate against the employer 
in favour of the sub-contractor, 

Ramsden dh Carr v. Chessum Sons {1Q13), 30 L.T. 68. 

In this case the architect ordered door fuhiiture from the plaintiffs 
and informed the defendants, who were contractors for the building 
work, that he had so ordered them. The contractors used the goods 
supplied, and it was alleged that the architect had included a sum for 
these goods in a oertifioate in favour of the contractors. The con- 
tractor, however, denied their liability on the ground^ that the 
arolutect was not their agent in the matter and they denied that it 
was their dutv to supply door handles under the contract. The House 
-of Lords held" that rfie contractors were liable on the grounds that as 
they had accepted and used the goods there was an implied promise 
to pay for the same. 


(J) Case illustrating that an Architect, by 
exercising judicial functions, cannot rid 
himself of liability for negligence in acting 
as agent for the employer, 

Rogers v. James (1891), 2 H.B.C. 172. 

An architect whose certificate was final in all matters as between 
the employer and the oontraotor set up as a defence to a claim for 
negligence in the supervision of the work on behalf of the employer 
that he had taken all defects in the work into consideration in certifying 
the final amount due and had deducted a sum in respect of them. The 
Court of Appeal, however, held that though the certificate was binding 
as between employer and architect, this did not preclude the employer 
from recovering damages against the architect in respect of neg%enoe 
of supervision. 

(K) Case illustrating importance ofindependent 
action by Architect in exercising judicial 
functions. 

Roberts v. Hickman (1909), 2 H.B.C. 426, 

In this case payments were to be made to the contractor on the 
certificate of the architect. In addition, the architect had other 
quasi-] udicial powers under the contract, though there was a reference 
to arbitration in case the architect’s decisions did not meet with the 
approval of the contractor. When pressed for a certificate by the 
contractor, the architect discussed in correspondence with the employer 
what amount, if any, should be certified, and eventually refused, on 
the employer’s instructions, to give any certificate until the final one. 
The House of Lo^s held that the architect must throughout the period 
of construction preserve a strict attitude of judicial independence in 
regard to such matters, and if he fail to do so he is no longer fit to be a 
judge and his certificate will fail to be either a final adjudication or a 
condition precedent to payment. The Lord Chancellor said : “ I 
think the real error of the architect was that he mistook his position ; 
that he meant to act as a mediator ; that he had not the firmness to 
recognise that his true position was that of an arbitrator and to repel 
unworthy communications made to him by the building owner.” 

Page v, Llandafj and Hinas Poms R.D.G, (1901), 2 H.B.C. 1901. 
The surveyor to the- Council was, under the contract, the final judge 
as to values and amounts of work done, but during the consfenictlon of 
the work disputes arose in regard to which there were protracted 
negotiations for aettlomenfc. The Council took part in the disputes, hut 
instead of oalUng upon the surveyor to make a decision, called upon 
him to make reports to their meetings of what he thought a fair and 
ri^t settlement, which he made. No settlement of the dispute having 
been arrived at, the surveyor issued his certificate. Held by Channell, 
J., that the surveyor had “ surrendered his judgment ” and that his 
decision could not stand. 

(L) Case illustrating result of failure to exercise 
judicial functions. 

Failueb to Extbnd Tlmb. 

Quotation from “ Hudson^s Building Conirads,^^ vol. 1, p. 628. 

** Where there is power to extend the time for delays catised by the 
building owner, and such delays have in fact taken place hut the power 
to extend the time has not been exercised, either at all or within the 
time expressly or impliedly limited by the contract, it follows (unless 
the builder has agreed to complete to time notwithstanding such delays) 
that the building owner has lost the benefit of the clause, as the contract 
time has in such case ceased to he applicable ; there is no date from 
which the penalties can run and therefore no liquidated damages 
can be recovered* 

“Where there is not merely a power to extend the time for com- 
pletion but a covenant that the architect or engineer shall, in certain 
events, extend the time for completion then it would seem that if 
delays have taken place in respect of which the covenant provides t^t 
the architoct or en^neer shall extend the time, and he has not complied 
with the covenant, the time for completion is at large, and in such case 
it would seem ttiat this is so, even if the delays which have occurred 
were delays for which, but for the covenant, the contractors woidd ^ve 
been responsible in accordance with his obligation to complete in time. 

“ Such power of extending the time must oe exercised at the time in 
the manner and by the person provided for by the contract. Failure 
to duly t,xeroise the power when delays have been caused by the 
building owner will deprive him of the right under the liquidated 
damage clause which might have been preserved and kept alive.” 

Wedvmd y. Secretary of State for India (1863), 7 L.T. 736, 

The engineer had power to extend the rime for completion, but did not 
exercise it, although the defendant had ordeied ei^a work. It was 
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held tiiat the defendant in ordering extra work had by his own act 
rmdered the performance of the contract impossible within the 
stipulated time, and that he was not therefore entitled to set off 
penaltieSj, although there had been no extension of time by the engineer. 

British Thomson Houston d> Co, v, Wist (1903), 19 T.Ii.R- 493. 

Mr. Justice Fhillimor© quoted with approval the following extract 
from Mr. Hudson’s work on Building Contracts : 

“ Tf the architect gives a final certificate without any deduction for 
pen ilties it will be presumed that he has extended the time, imleas it is 
so proved and admitted that the matter has not been determined by 
him or was nob expressly or implicitly within his jurisdiction.” 

See also TroUops dh Colls v. Singer (Appendix B). 

EfFBOT as to FoRFETTtnaE. 

■WdUr V. L, db 2^.F. By. Co, (1876), 1 aP.D. 618. 

In this case there was no power to extend the time, hut after it had 
expired the contractor still proceeded with the work and the contract 
time of completion was disregarded. Under the forfeiture clause the 
ou^eer had power to give notice of determination of the contract 
if wie contractor failed to proceed with the work at the rate of progress 
required by him. It was held, however, that forfeiture could not take 
place after the time originally fixed for completion had expired. 
iSfetniZe, * In cases where power is given to extend the time but no 
extension is made, no forfeiture can be made. 

Eoherts v. Bwry Commissioners (1869), L.B. 6 C.P. 310. 

Delay by ttie arobitect in the supply of plans and drawings, the 
setting out the work, and giving instructions to enable the contractors 
to carry out the work, was alleged. There was power in the contract 
for the architect to extend the time, hut tho architect made no exten- 
sion under this power. It was held that the architect’s default was the 
breach of coutraot by the defendants which prevented them from 
putting into operation tho forfeiture clause, and thit the contractor 
was not obliged to accept whatever extension of time the architect was 
pleased to make. 

Failiteb to Certhtt. 

KsUm V. New MUU U.D.O. (1900), 2 KB.a 330. 

The jury found that the works had been completed by the contractor 
and that no certificate of oomplerion had be^ given, that the engineers 
never addressed themselves to determine and cerMfy that Ihe works 
had been completed or what was the sum due to the contractor, but 
that they had refused or delayed so to determine and certify, Th^ 
further found that the building owners were aware of such refusal or 
delay and took advantage of it to refuse or unreasonably delay pay- 
ment, Upon these findings by the juiy the judge gave judgment for 
the contractor, 

(M) Cases illustrating the finality of decisions 
of the Architect as to what arc extras under 
certain Contracts and lack of finality where 
there is reference to arbitration in case of 
dispute. 

Goodyear v. Weymovih Corporation (1866), 36 D. J. C.P, 12. 

The contract provided that no deviations in the way of extras or 
omissions should he made without the written consent of the architect j 
that no claim for payment for extras should be made without such 
written order being produced ; that proportionate payment should he 
made from time to time on a certificate of the architect that the 
payment was a proper one and that the architect’s opinion as to the 
value of extras and addirious was to be final. Held by Willis, J., that 
the oerrificate of the architect was an answer to all questions, both as 
to the claim for extras and the claim for works said to be independent 
of the contract. 

Nott V. Cardiff OorporaHon, (House of Lords, not yet fully reported.) 

The contract provided that tiie Corporation were not to become 
liable for payment of additions, alt^tions or deviations unless 
instmctioiw for them were given in writing hy the engineer. There was, 
however, an arbitration clause referring topntes “ as to any objection 
hy the contractor to any certificate, finding, decision, requisition, or 
opinion of the en^eer ” to an independent arbitrator. During the 
course of the work disputes arose owing to the engineer’s refusal to 
give an order in writing for certain work whidi became necessary, 
which, however, he directed should he done. The contractor oarriwi 
out the work without the written order but claimed arbitration of the 
dispute. The arbitrator found that the work referred to was an 
“ extra ” and awarded the contractor a sum in respect of it. The 
Corporation thereupon took the legal point that the order in writing 
of the engineer was a condition pre<^ent to their liability for payment 
and that the arbitrator had no power to dispense with this condition 


and therefore no power to make an award. Held, that the award by 
the arbitrator took the place of the order in writing refused by the 
engineer and that the contractor was entitled to judgment for tho 
amount of the arbitrator’s award. 

(N) Cases illustrating the manner in which an 
Architect may become disqualified from 
acting as sole arbitrator appointed by the 
contract. 

(i.) NuttaU V. Manchester Corporation (1893) 8 T.L.B. 613. 

An application to stay proceedings and refer the matter in dispute 
to arbitration. It was arranged under the contract that no extra 
payment was to be made for timber left in the trench unless directed 
to be left by the city surveyor. In consequence of withdrawing the 
timber subsidence happened. Disputes arose over the question of the 
cost of putting right the sewers. The Court held that the matter was 
not one which ought to be decided by the city surveyor, because his 
professional capacity was to some extent at stake. There was also 
the fact that at a certain period there was great friction between the 
surveyor and contractor. It is clear, from the judgment of Lord Esher 
in Echeraley v. Mersey Bocks and Harbour Board, that the Court of 
Appeal laid particular stress upon the “unseemly personal dispute,” 
and that otherwise the case would be now overruled. 

(ii.) Freeman T, Chester B.D.O. (1911), 1 K.B. 783. 

An application by the building owner to stay an action and refer the 
matter to the arbitration of the engineer. The question in dispute 
was whether the engineer had not precluded himself by his own 
admissions from asserting that the works had not been completed to 
his satisfaction and that the period of maintenance had not expired. 
Held by the Court of Appeal that the engineer was not a proper person 
to determine this matter, as his cross-examination was essential. 

(iii.) Aird v. Bristol Corporation (1912), 28 T.L.B. 278. 

The matters in dispute, amounting to one-quarter of the total claim, 
were alleged hy the contractors to have been the subject of special 
agreement between them and the engineer acting for the Corporation. 
Tkt engineer denied the existence of such agreements. The Court of 
Appe^ refused to stay the action, on the ground that the dispute 
contained matters dependent for their determination upon the engi- 
neer* s correct reooUeotion of the alleged agreements. 

(iv.) Blackwell v. Derby Corporation (1909), 2 H.B.C., Supplement. 

In defence of an application to stay an action brought by the 
contractors, affidavits were sworn on behalf of the contractors that 
the engineer (an official of the Corporation) had acted unreasonably 
in the following manner : (i.) By repeated alterations and amendment 
of the drawings after the contract was signed ; (ii.) by delay in the 
deliveiy of material supplied by other contractors ; (iii.) by delay in 
deciding upon the detailed form of construction ; (iv.) by delay in 
furnishing drawings; (v.) by making alterations in the mode of 
performance of the contract ; (vi.) hy refusal to allow the contractors 
to put their materials ahead of the work on tiie footpath ; (vii.) by 
rejection of suitable material. Upon these affidavits the Court of 
Appeal decided that the real dispute was between the engineer and 
the contractor, and that the engineer was not therefore a proper 
person to act as arbitrator. The Court therefore refused to stay the 
action and refer the matter to arbitration. 

(v.) Jtoberts v. Hickman (see Appendix K). 

(vi.) Doleman db Sons v. Osset Corporation (1912), 2 KB. 257. 

The plaintiffs '■ the defendants for sums due 

under the cont: 1 <:■ .'i -i ! w <;id not apply for a stay of 

proceedings in the action under section 4 of the Arbitration Act, 1889, 
but subsequently to the commencement of the action the defendants’ 
engineer under the Arbitration Clause, without giving notice to the 
parties and without the knowledge or consent of the plaintiffa, made 
an award. Held, that it was not competent for the engineer to deter- 
mine the matters in question pending the action, and that therefore his 
award was no bar to the plaintiffs’ claim in Ihe action. 

(vii.) Bethick Bros, v. Metropolitan Water Board (1911), 2 H.B.C. 466. 

The engineer had certified under the forfeiture clause that the 
contractors were not proceeding with the work so as to ensure com- 
pletion in contract time hnd the defendants gave the contraotois 
notice determining the contraiot. The contractors brought an action 
for wronrful forfeiture, and the defendants sought to stay it on the 
pound toat matters in dispute wore to be referred to the engineer 
“in case the contract shall be determined” by forfeiture. Held 
by the Court of Appeal that as the dispute was as to whether or 
not the contract had been determined the engineer could not arbitrate 
on the matter on the ground that his position as arbitrator was only 
established when the contract had been determined. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, in tlie Cbair. 


Mr. MAX CLARKIB [F.] ; I sliould like to propose 
a vei^ cordial vote of thanks to Captain Rimmer 
for his paper. He has put the matter more clearly 
than I have seen it in print before. He has brought 
to the notice of us all — ^those who are here and 
those who will read his Paper in the Journal — 
the fact that the architect must be not only an archi- 
tect, he must be what I term an honest man. He 
cannot carry out his duties as an architect unless he is 
absolutely honest : he cannot exercise his duties in a 
quasi-moral capacity as arbitrator without being 
absolutely honest. And I think if we were to try to 
forget at times that we are employed by the building 
owner, and be under the impression that we were 
carrying out the work as a sort of independent person, 
to exercise thorough fairness between the contractor 
and the employer, it would be to the advantage of all 
concerned. Of course, this paper is a statement, in 
very excellent terms, of what are, more or less, facts, 
and it is impossible, really, to criticise it from a critical 
standpoint. Still, there are some points in it which 
seem to me to form subjects for discussion, and per- 
haps be the occasion to extract some further informa- 
tion from Captain Rimmer. Lump-sum contracts 
are, as he said, the most usual, and I am a little sur- 
prised that the author has not mentioned an item 
which seems to exist, more or less, in every specifica- 
tion, and that is, that the contractor is called upon 
to take the responsibility for everything which is 
omitted from the specification, although shown upon 
the drawings, and which may be included in it and not 
shown on the drawings. That has always seemed to 
me rather unfair. I take it that when you have 
a definite lump-sum contract it should be for what 
is shown upon the drawings and what is included in 
the specification, neither more nor less. Of course 
everyone has to take a certain amount of risk, and it 
appears to me that the employer should not be so 
absolutely absolved from risk as some .people think he 
ought to be. It is not fair or honest. Consequently 
a lump-sum contract which has not a schedule of 
quantities appended to it — ^not as a portion of the 
contract, but as a sort of schedule for variations — ^is 
rather unfortunate : I will put it like that. But, as 
Captain Rimmer remarked, even with a lump-sum 
contract the document which has been prepared by 
the R.I.B.A. and agreed to by the Institute of Builders 
contains a clause in which variations are made per- 
missible, . But that clause, so far as I recollect, also 
provides that those variations should be priced out, 
if there be no schedule, to the best of the ability of the 
individual who has the conduct of the job, whether he 
be a quantity surveyor or whether he be an architect. 
I now pass to a point I do not quite understand — ^no 
doubt because of my stupidity. I do not know 


whether Captain Rimmer means by schedule con- 
tract ’’ a contract which includes a set of drawings, a 
specification, and a bill of quantities — ^tbat is, which 
includes all three. That seems to me to be the fairest 
method in regard to building operations : that the 
client shall prepare a series of documents, and that 
they shall show the contractor exactly what is sup- 
posed to be done, neither more nor less, and that if the 
work can be carried out — it seldom is — exactly as it 
was intended, that is the amount which the contractor 
shall receive, neither more nor less : but that for 
everything which is omitted there should be an omis- 
sion in the price, and that for everything that is added 
there shall be an addition to the price. It does not 
absolve the contractor from any of those liabilities 
which be undertakes, for instance — an extreme one — 
third-party risks. It does not relieve a contractor 
from that sort of thing, but it does relieve him from a 
great deal of the cost of variations. The employer 
knows' exactly for what he is going to pay, and he 
cannot have any more without paying extra for it. 
And the contractor knows that if anything is omitted, 
from his contract, that will not be paid for. I am 
fond of saying to my contractors, “ You shall be paid 
for every nail you drive : every one which you do not 
drive you shall not be paid for.’’ I have not seen 
some of the forms of contract described in the early 
part of Captain Rimmer’s paper. In my opinion 
most of them appear to be an expression of the con- 
tractor’s desire to evade all his responsibilities. Those 
are, very largely, suggested by the contractors, and 
of course it will be the duty of the architects to inform 
their clients or their employers what they are entering 
into when they agree to one of these documents. In 
this draft, under the head of “ Schedule Contract,” 
there is one point which Captain Rimmer has not men-, 
tioned . He says : “ The disadvantage to the employer 
in such a case that he relies ^entirely upon the com- 
pleteness of the bin of quantities and the careful 
anticipation by the architect and quantity surveyor 
of all the items of work which will be required for the 
carrying out of the work. It transfers the risk of 
unforeseen accident and difficulties from the con- 
tractor to the employer. At the same time it means 
that the employer will pay only for work which is 
actually done.” If I read the whole paragraph aright, 
it is one which is, perhaps, in more general use in Scot- 
land than in England, or in this part of England : that 
is, that the whole of the work is measured up on its 
completion. If that be so, I find a universal objection 
amongst clients to pay for the cost of measuring up. 
If that is intended by this clause I should like to hear 
Captain Rimmer’s views on this point. Fpr if that 
be the intention, it has always appeared to me that 
the measuring up should be shared between the em 
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ployer and tlie contractor. Frequently it is done by 
the employer, and the contractor dechnes to contri- 
bute any sum whatever, and to that the employer very 
much objects. As to the latter portion of that para- 
graph, which commences One point should be 
especially emphasised in regard to such a contract in 
connection with comparison of tenders,’^ that is an 
excellent clause, and I congratulate the author on 
putting it in that particular form, because, as he him- 
aelf says, it is absolutely useless to compare tenders if 
you do not consider the particular items. Of course, 
all contractors are absolutely honest, but there are a 
great many of the people they employ who are not 
quite so honest. It is quite well known that frequently 
oak doors have been priced at the price of deal 
doors, and the deal doors, in the bill of quantities, 
have been priced at the price of oak doors, because tht 
contractor, in some way, had a sort of inkling thae 
there would be a change. A little time ago I heard, 
from a well known member of this Institute, that a 
house he was about to build was originally intended 
to be built of stone brought from a ^stance, and he 
thought he would save a fair amount of money because 
it was eventually decided to use stone quarried pn the 
estate. But when he came to examine the prices on 
the completion of the work, he found matters actually 
reversed, for the employer ^had lost a lot of money on 
the stone. That emphasises the remark of Captain ' 
Eimmer here, which I think everybody should bear in , 
mind. The prime cost phis profit contract m, to my 
mind, the most inadvisable contract which a client 
could enter into. It is not only the contractor who is 
slack under it, but one sees that the moment the men 
are .aware that the contract is being carried out at 
prime cost plus profit, every one becomes slack — 
and it means that the client has to pay at least 25 per 
cent, more for the work. My view is, that this sort of 
contract is suited only for a Grovernment department, 
and I think that this has now been generally recog- 
nised as a result of the enquiries which are being made, 
the author says “ That the contract should make the 
the material, rates of wages to be paid to the con- 
tractor’s staff, and the biro prices for machinery adn 
plant, a condition precedent to payment of these 
charges.” Everybody knows that one contractor may 
make much more money than another if he secures 
contracts for materials in advance, and unless the 
client be informed of such advance contracts he is 
much at a loss. I should like Captain Rimmer to tell 
me whether there are not two sorts of sub-contractors. 
We ah know there are many operations in the building 
trade which are not carried out by the original con- 
tractor, but by sub-contractors employed directly by 
him. The other kind of sub-contractor is one who has 
been specially advocated or recommended, or whom 
the contractor is directed to employ. Am I correct in 
fuming that the latter is the type of sub-contractor 
to whom Captain Rimmer referred ? [Captain 
Kmmer : Yes.] At the end of the same paragraph it 
is said that It appears, therefore, that an architect 


should always refuse to certify in this way and should 
provide for payments to he made to sub-contractors 
by the contractor.” There have been deputations to 
this Institute from large bodies of sub-contractors 
anxious to have that arrangement abandoned, as they 
would prefer to be paid direct, because sometimes, 
although the chief contractor receives the money, he 
does not pay it over at once to the sub-contractor, 
which is very unfortunate. I am particularly glad of 
the remarks on arbitrations. I have often to do with 
them, and frequently find that neither the client nor 
the contractor will realise that an arbitration should be 
entered upon in a perfectly legal manner. I have a 
series of letters l5n.ng on my table at the present 
moment which refer to an arbitration, and if I were to 
begin the case on those letters, as it is imagined I am 
to do, I should be in the most hopeless confusion. So 
far as I see, all I can do is to put some form of reference 
before the parties, and if they do not care for it, T 
must give up the case. In speaking of this subject, 
Captain Rimmer says Where there is an arbitration 
clause giving power to .the contractor to have the 
matter referred to an independent arbitrator, in case 
he disputes the decision of the architect, the arbi- 
trator’s award will take the place of any decision made 
by the architect, and the fact that the architect has 
refused to give an order in writing for extras does not 
preclude the arbitrator from awarding payment for 
extras.” If that was not mentioned in the reference 
would it apply— I am not speaking of the R.I.B.A. 
form, because that states it shall apply — ^if one had an 
ordinary arbitration without any contract, practically 
speaking, I ask, would that apply. ? 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES WOOD [F.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said : I should like to mention that 
we drew up the Refused Fonn of Contract with the 
idea of including in it the architect’s point of view, 
and when it came before the builders we presumed they 
also would have their views, so that the fusion of 
those two would result in proper, standard conditions. 
But we have decided entirely in favour of the lump- 
sum contract in that standard, always having had it 
in our form. We had these fancy conditions before 
us, as I think I may call them, but none of them 
seems to suit the practice of architects, certainly not 
those practising in the South. Consequently we have 
not proposed to put either a fixed profit or any of 
those other forms of contract mentioned before our 
members. The most recent form wo have had sug- 
gested was that in which the quantities were taken 
out and an estimate arrived at on present prices, the 
builder’s profit being based on that estimate ; and 
in the event of any advance in the labour biU or in 
materials, the contracts for which were not confirmed 
on the date of the contract, those should be paid for 
at actual cost price. The contractor gets no profit on 
extras arrived at in that way. But if, by careful 
working and management he can succeed in produc- 
ing the building for less than the estimated sum, then 
he takes Ms percentage, on whatever he feaves. So 
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there is a strong inducement for him to work econo- 
mically under such conditions. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [J.] : The real value of 
Captain Rimmer’s very able paper lies in its warning of 
the serious responsibilities which rest upon us. And it 
seems to me clear that the attempt made at a 
recent meeting, when the question of professional 
fees and responsibilities was under discussion, to 
whittle down the responsibilities of the architect, 
against which I took the opportunity of protesting, 

* was extremely unwise. It is also clear that if these bur- 
dens and responsibilities which Captain Eimmer has 
pointed out do fall upon the architect, then those bur- 
dens are not contemplated by the schedule of pro- 
fessional charges with its limitation of professional 
liabilities as at present drafted by the Council. When 
you reduce the matter down to a simple form, what is 
the result ? The architect has these responsibilities, 
whether he seeks to evade them by presenting to his 
client the printed form of the Institute before he 
commences the work, or not ; he must carry these 
responsibilities upon his shoulders. Now, how can he 
carry them so as to minimise the element of personal 
responsibility ? That is the point to which, it seems to 
me, we might profitably address ourselves for a 
moment. The warnings o:ffiered us by the reader of the 
paper do not simply call — as the proposer of the resolu- 
tion suggested — ^for honesty ; that is a quality in the 
architect which we take for granted ; hut they call for 
the architect to be something of a lawyer, and, what is 
even more important, a man of affairs. This is the key- 
note of the method of facing and meeting the diffi- 
culties which present themselves as to the legal inter- 
pretation of building contracts. If an architect will 
add to his other studies some consideration of pro- 
blems of law, and if he will develop the habits and' 
methods of men of affairs, he will find that the great 
difficulties which have been pointed out by the reader 
of the paper can be largely minimised. If I may 
intrude upon the meeting a matter of personal experi- 
ence, I would relate the method I have adopted, 
during my practice of 36 years, to meet these points. 
In the first place, everything I am concerned with has 
always been jiut into writing. If a client calls for a 
variation in a contract, I first ask for an estimate for 
the variation; and I submit the estimate in writing to 
the client. Then I get the client's written authority 
and acceptance of the estimate, and, having received 
that, I send a written authority to the contractor to 
get on with the work. There may be conversations, 
there may be discussions, there may be conferences, 
there may be meetings, there may he telephone con- 
versations ; but in the end, whatever is the outcome 
is put into writing in the form of a letter. And I go 
further : I send the client a duplicate copy of all the 
ordens which, under his authority, I have sent to the 
contractors. Consequently, at the completion of a 
large job, my files may run to ten or twelve volumes, 
which is a serious undertaking. It requires organisa- 


tion of the staff, and patience, but its effect has been 
that, in 36 years’ extensive and very varied practice, 

I have never had a disputed builder’s account, because 
I have always had my dossier complete, and it has 
been merely a matter for a quantity surveyor to go 
through my correspondence folios and extract from 
them the specific orders for the specific variations. 
Therefore I submit that the lesson of the valuable 
paper we have heard to-day is, that as it is clear there 
are serious burdens and responsibilities which we 
know are placed upon the architect, and that as those 
burdens are likely to increase rather than diminish, 
we should endeavour to meet them by a system such 
as I have outlined, involving the reduction of ail the 
incidents of a contract into writing. It means the adop- 
tion in professional work of the methods and organisa^ 
tion usually associated with the conduct of ordinary 
business. Touching the question of interpretation of 
contracts, I can recall an instance in which I was 
called in, as an independent arbitrator, to settle a 
builder’s complex account on a large contract. I sat 
17 days taking evidence, and it took me four or five 
more clays to read through and get my notes in order 
and make my award. A very deep impression was left 
on my mind by that arbitration, namely, that had the 
parties to the contract adopted a system of record 
during the course of the work, such as I mentioned 
earlier in mv remarks, no arbitration would have 
been necessary. It is chiefly because of the ten- 
dency to depend on memory, on intentions, on con- 
versations, with no adequate records, that these 
troubles arise. I think, therefore, that the reading 
of this paper, by bringing vividly to our minds the 
true responsihilities which fall upon us and which we 
have to face and to carry, warns us to put our offices 
into such order, so organising our work, so reducing 
it to commercial lines, that we shall not find ourselves 
in a position in which our burdens and responsihilities 
are out of proportion to the risks we run or the re- 
muneration we receive. 

Mr. PERCIVAL M. FRASER [F.] : There are one 
or two questions I would like to ask the reader of t 
paper. First, I would say I think the paper would be 
greatly improved — excellent though it is— by sub- 
headings to the main headings, so distinguishing the 
different forms of contract. Even Mr. Max Clarke, 
astute and shrewd as he is, is in some doubt as to the 
meaning of contracts vrhich are merel}^ mentioned in 
this form. Lump-sum contract, and schedule for 
extras, are not terms which are usual with architects. 
The author takes it for granted that we know what he 
means. I am afraid I, for one, do not follow either of 
those two headings. Still less did I understand what 
was intended when I read with him his remarks about ^ 
them. Therefore, I ask that he will put the precise 
description of the contract which he has in mind under 
the headings of his paper. This would enable readers 
to follow it much better. In. the nomenclature used 
for describing the contracts, I think he would be well 
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advised to fiad out what the architects themselves 
call the contracts under which they work. On page 2, 
under Lump Sum Contract,” he speaks of altera- 
tions, additions, deductions or deviations.” Is there 
any difierence between an alteration and a deviation ? 
I find those words used together, but I think “ devia- 
tions ” is redundant. In fact, it is rather worse than 
redundant, because it suggests to one’s mind some 
new trouble which fortunately does not exist. Under 
the heading “Schedule Contract,” the author says 
that the contract of the B.I.B.A. may become a less 
favourable contract to the employer than a purely 
schedule contract. I am not clear as to what he means 
there. I think it is agreed that the fairer and clearer 
the contract terms are, the keener the prices will be, 
to the greater benefit of the client. I should like to 
have some explanation of paragraph 3, under the 
h-eading “Prime Cost flus Profit Contract.” The 
author says : “ Where the profit to the contractor is a 
percentage profit, that is, a percentage on the whole 
cost of the work, the contractor will take no responsi- 
bility whatever as regards economy, and the architect 
— unless the building owner employs a quantity sur- 
veyor for the purpose — ^must assume certain responsi- 
bilities.” I cannot conceive why the quantity surveyor 
has been brought in there. I take it the author has 
no particular affection for fixed profits, so I need not 
labour a point which has already been ably dealt with. 

I find the case described on page 1 75 a rather sugges tive 
one, namely, the failure of a concrete structure after 
the architect has criticised the design. The author 
says it is “ unreported.” Does he mean it has come 
bdore the Courts, or that it has been arbitrated upon ? 

I presume there is a report on every case, so that it 
can be got at ? (“ No.”) I should have liked the 
author to say more on the subject of tbe financial 
liability of tbe arobitect. Much doubt on the subject 
exists in the minds of architects. Many say an archi- 
tect ought never to he financially responsible for any- 
thing which goes wrong. If the author thinks, as 
clearly he does, that the architect is often financially 
liable, I wish he would emphasise that fact in the 
paper. Mr. Searles Wood gave us some interesting 
information about the revised Form of Contract. He 
says the Committee have gone all the tiilie for a lump 
sum contract, and then he went on to describe it, and 
yet, from his description, it is not a lump sum con- 
tract. A contract where quantities form part of the 
contract document is no longer a lump-smn contract. 

I should like to ask if Mr. Joseph has a stereotyped 
form for extras, omissions and variations. If so, I 
wish he would give it to the meeting for the benefit of 
the younger members. 

Mr. WALTER CAVE : Before I put the vote of 
thanks, I would make one remark. One thing which 
struck me forcibly in the paper is the remark on the 
first page as to the importance of exercising the ut- 
most fairness in decisions. I think it is often the case, 
especially amongst clients, that they look upon the 


contract merely as a form to protect themselves ; 
and the architect should never lose sight of the fact 
that the builder also needs protection. 

Captain RIMMER : I think some of the difficulties 
of the last speaker will most likely be- cleared for him 
if he will refer to the Appendix, which sets out some 
4:0 or 50 cases containing the facts and decisions in 
support of the propositions stated in the baldest man- 
ner by me in my paper. Although I appreciate very 
much the cordial manner in which you have received 
my paper, I do not think you can pass final opinion 
upon it without having some reference to the Appen- 
dix. In writing it I was faced with this difficulty : 
I had either to write a paper on a particular part of the 
subject, or else I had to cover, as far as I could, the 
whole of the ground, and deal with the details to 
supplement bald statements of opinion in the form of 
an Appendix. This latter is the course I have adopted . 
But there is one great difficulty, apparently felt by 
more than one speaker, and which I shall forthwith try 
to disperse, as I shall also do when revising my proofs, 
namely, as to the different kinds of contract in exist- 
ence. I look upon the matter in this way. First of 
all, you have a purely lump-sum contract, without any 
bills of quantities provided at all. That is a contract 
on which the contractor will tender merely upon the 
specification and the plan. Under that contract he 
takes all the responsibility for the accuracy of your 
plans and the representations made on those plans, 
unless he satisfies himself — ^in fact the phrase is often 
used in contracts that the contractor must satisfy him- 
self — as to the accuracy of the plans. He takes the 
fullest responsibility for unforeseen difficulties, be- 
cause he has to carry out all the work required in the 
plans. The second form of contract is a lump-sum 
contract with a bill of quantities intended for use in 
connection with variations and omissions from it. 
This will not he used at aU if the contract proves to be 
a contract under which the work scheduled in the bill 
of quantities is carried out without alteration, be- 
cause under it the contractor will be paid the lump 
sum. But if there is a variation of the amounts de- 
scribed in the bill of quantities or, under the R.I.B.A*. 
form, there is an omission, it will he valued in accord- 
ance with the prices in the bill. That is a lump-snm 
contract with a hill of quantities incorporated in the 
contract. There is a third form of lump-sum contract, 
with a bill of quantities expressly stated to be outside . 
the contract, in which the contractor can take the 
bill of quantities as an estimate from the architect 
in arriving at a lump sum, but under that contract 
there is no right by the contractor to have any omis- 
sions which the architect may have made in compiling 
it made good to him by being dealt with as variations. 
That is a very common form of engineering and muni- 
cipal building contract, and whereas under the 
RJ.B.A. form the contractor is rid of all responsi- 
bilities for omissions in the quantities, and he can base 
his estimate upon them without examining the plans, 
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or even seeing the site, he cannot do so in the case 
referred to. If bills of quantities are not expressly 
or impliedly included in the contract, and if the con- 
tractor estimates upon them and finds them to be 
wrong, and further, if there is no 12a clause ” in 
the contract, it has been held, over and over again, 
that he has no right to claim for work extra to the 
quantities, because neither the architect nor the sur- 
veyor, nor yet the employer can be held in law to have 
warranted their correctness. The Society of Archi- 
tects’ form reverts to the old type, and, therefore, is 
reactionary in that respect. On the other hand, a 
purely schedule contract is one where the bill of 
quantities constitutes the whole of the terms of the 
contract affecting amount and description of work and 
after the execution of the work it must be entirely 
measured, and the amount paid to the contractor will 
be arrived at by a multiplication of the units of work 
so measured by the rates in the schedule. I said — and 
I said it after careful thought — ^that this may become 
a more favourable form of contract than the existing 
B.I.B.A. form if all the responsibihties of the con- 
tractor under this form are ameliorated. You say you 
prefer work on a lump-sum contract, with measure- 
ments for variations only. The work you get for 
your lump sum, in addition to the items of con- 
structional work, is all that is necessary for carrying 
out the contract ; shoring, for instance, in excavation, 
watching, insurance, and a dozen other things, all 
these are included, not as provisional sums, but as 
part of your lump sum. You get something for your 
money outside the items of work under a lump-sum 
contract. If, however, all those items are put into the 
quantities, as I have seen it urged they should be, the 
contractor will tender upon a complete schedule, and ' 
yet be paid a lump sum at completion. This will 
mean that if your quantity surveyor gets out his 
quantities '' lean,” the contractor will be paid for 
omissions ; but if he gets thepo. out “ full,” the em- 
ployer has no remedy, because he has not any oppor- 
tunity of remeasuring the work on completion. There- 
fore as the schedule contract requires complete remea- 
surement this system may become very much more 
favourable to the employer than a lump-sum with a 
very complete schedule of quantities in it. In reply 
to Mr. Max Clarke’s question, I was speaking of the 
specialists when I referred to sub-contractors, the 
second type he named. The same principle would 
apply to "any form of contract, only more so, because 
that would be a direct sub-contract with the con- 
tractor. The specialist is so often appointed by the 
architect, and there are several cases in which it has 
been strongly urged that the architect appointing the 
sub-contractor made either himself or the contractor 
who accepted the appointment an agent for the build- 
ing owner, and, therefore, the sub-contractor could 


sue him. But a rule has been laid down in the House 
of Lords, in the case of Hampton, v. The Glamorgan 
County Council, that there is no implied agency of 
the contractor to represent the employer. At the 
same time, however, there is the case of Hohhs v. 
Turner, which stands as a strong warning to architects 
not to issue certificates for sub-contractors. That 
point arises in the Society of Architects’ form, for I 
see they propose to have sub-contractors’ certificates. 
It has been asked whether the case Nott u. Cardiff 
Corporation would apply if there were no written con- 
tract. The question in this case would not arise if 
there were no written contract, nor where the R.I.B.A. 
forms were used. If there is an appeal from the de- 
cision of the architect to an independent arbitrator I 
think it is now clear that the arbitrator will be entitled 
to overrule the decision of the architect, even as re- 
gards acts of the architect which were by the lower 
Courts considered conditions precedent to an arbi- 
tration at all. On the contractor applying to the 
architect for an order in writing, the architect refused, 
and the contractor said, I will go to arbitration,” 
In the Court of Hirst Instance and in the Court of 
Appeal it was held that the refusal of the architect to 
order work in writing was a bar to the contractor’s 
claim ; but the House of Lords have held that the 
arbitration clause overrules any decision which the 
architect may make, and that the arbitrator’s decision 
takes the place of the architect’s order in writing. 
That is a ruling which, I think, will apply to all de- 
cisions an architect may make under the contract, 
except those expressly reserved for the final judgment 
of the architect. That case has not been fully reported 
yet. [Mr. BERNABD DICKSEE [F.] : Yes, it is in 
Justice of the Peace this week, under another name, 
Brodie, I think.] Another question to consider is 
the cost plus fixed profit contracts, especially those 
in which the contractor is given a bonus for expedi- 
tious work. After all, under the profit plus percentage 
contract the architect has a grip of the job. He can 
say to the contractor You must buy from So and So ; 
you must show me the tenders so that I may see that 
the lowest tender is accepted.” Moreover, under 
this contract, the architect or other person appointed 
by the employer can supervise the time-keeping, con- 
trol the purchase of goods and material for the work, 
the pay-sheets, the expenditure, and so on. But 
where profits are fixed and a bonus is given to the con- 
tractor for expedition he cannot be interfered with, or 
he will say “ You are interfering with the earning of 
my bonus ; I am entitled to be given a free hand on 
this job, to run it as I hke.” It is a very dangerous 
form of contract indeed, unless there is a definite term 
put into the contract to negative the implied term that 
he must suffer no interference. I am much obhged 
for your presence, and for your cordial attention. 
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Discussion on the Annual Report 

The President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, having formally 
presented the Report at the Annual General Meeting on 
Monday, 5th May, the following discussion took place : — 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [P.] : Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I propose to give a brief r^sum^ of the Annual 
Report. Last year I expressed the view that when Peace 
was proclaimed it would be Peace on our terms. I also 
expressed the hope that it would not be long before we 
should have Mr. MacAiister back with us, and those other 
members of the staS who were away ; that the Institute, 
in the following year, might meet with Peace before us, 
with no overdraft at the bank, with an increased member- 
ship, and our dear young fellows back with us, whom we 
shall acclaim with ever-loving sympathy, and that they 
might find that in their absence we had not forgotten them, 
but had done bur very best to provide for them on their 
return. I venture to say that many of the opinions then 
formed, niany of the hopes I then entertained, have been, 
as we find in the Annual Report, fulfilled. I also referred 
to the serious* objections to the continuance after the 
d.eclaration of Peace of the present war restrictions on 
building, and that also is mentioned in the Report. We 
have to lament a total of 45 losses through death during 
the year, and of that number, all of whom we deeply 
regret, I must refer specially to those particular friends of 
mine and of many in this room — Mr. Perczval Ourrey, 
Mr. Matthew Garbutt, Mr. Rowland Plumbe — one of the 
oldest members of the Institute — Mr. H. J. Wadling, and 
Mr. Prederic R. Parrow. We shall all read with pleasure, 
I feel sure, the very splendid account d ven of our Associate, 
Major-General Sir Charles Rosenthal, and agree with the 
Council that the Institute is justly proud of its distin- 
guished member, to whom we tender our warmest con- 
gratuIationS on his brilliant military achievements, t am 
glad to find that we have an increased membership. In 
1918 we had a total of 2,514 ; in 1919, 2,650, an addition 
of 136 ; and this increase, considering the circumstances, 
is a fact on which we ought to congratulate our- 
selves. I think we shall also bo pleased that six Licen- 
tiates have passed the necessary examination and have 
been duly elected as Pellows. I trust, sir, we shall have 
many more from the roll of Licentiates announced as 
Pellows of this Institute. The Intermediate, Pinal and 
Special examinations resulted as follows : — 15 candidates 
were examined, as against 20 last year, and 8 passed, as 
against 7 last year. The proportion of the rejected appears 
to be great, but I think we may take it that the reason for 
that is that these examinations are sufficiently stiff to 
ensure the inclusion in our membership of only those with 
the proper qualifications. Por the statutory examination 
for District Surveyorship only one gentleman presented 
himself, and he failed to pass. The examination for the 
position of District' Surveyor is, as we know, very stifi 
indeed, and I sincerely trust there will be many more of 
our young men who will present themselves for this 
particular examination. I think I may tell them with 
■confidence, particularly if the Government permit — and 
I hope they will permit — that the district surveyors shall 
act with regard to, all the houses to be built throughout 
the country. I refer to local and district surveyors — that 
they shall act and be paid, as they are paid now, for their 
supervision of the premises to be erected under their 
uidance. I only speak with regard to the young men 
ecause, although the district surveyors have during the 
last four years suffered through the stoppage of build- 
ing, there is before these young men, if they pass the 
examination, a magnificent prospect of their dying 
millionaires I The Royal Gold Medal, as we know, is to 
be presented to Mr. Leonard Stokes, and we shall all wish 
that Mr. Stokes will be restored to good health to come 
amongst us again to receive this award which he so well 
deserves. On page 125 we have a heading, “ Building 


Restrictions.” We shall agree with the evidence given 
by our President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and Mr. John W. 

the Building Materials Supply Committee 
■ : : ■ Mr’ *■: ry of Reconstruction. I think the one desire, 
as this Report states, is that in building we shall be ** free 
and unfettered ” ; let these be our watchwords. And this 
will equally apply to the building regulations. These and 
the builriings themselves depend to-day, to a large extent, 
upon the British workman. The limitations of output, 
the tyranny which is exercised by the trade unions 
throughout the country, these are and will continue to be 
the main causes of restrictions in the building trade. And 
I trust we shall adhere to those words “free and un- 
fettered,” and allow plenty of room for that private enter- 
prise which has made this country what it is. Coming to 
the question of the housing of the working classes, on the 
same page of the Report it is said that housing schemes 
should be placed in the charge of competent architects, and 
that we should stop the employment of local officials. I 
had a letter the other day, which I forwarded to this Insti- 
tute, from a country quantity surveyor who has retired 
from practice — and I trust there are quantity surveyors 
here and many architects who will be able to retire on 
the competency which they have acquired during the last 
four years of the war. This gentleman serves on a local 
council which have undertaken to build fifty houses, and 
have appointed the official surveyor to carry out the work. 
There are official surveyors and official surveyors, but this 
particular individual appears to be a man quite ignorant 
of designing, or at all events of seeing that houses for the 
working class are what they should be. When I was 
Chairman of the Works Committee of the Borough of 
Hampstead, I had an opportunity of dealing with this 
particular matter. Large additions had to be made to 
the Hampstead Town Hall, and it was suggested by the 
Council that we should employ our surveyor to carry out 
the work, which ultimately cost about £2O,0OO. I said, 
“ No. First of all, I do not think our surveyor is compe- 
tent to execute this work in a satisfactory manner ; but if 
he were competent and you proposed to engage him, all I 
can say is, knowing the requirements for such work, his 
other duties must necessarily be neglected, so we had 
better discharge him as borough surveyor and let us see 
what he can do as an architect.” The result was that we 
employed an architect, who carried out the work satisfac- 
torily.' On that occasion I upheld the principle which I 
hope will be upheld throughout the country in carrying 
out the housing of the working classes ; the principle of 
employing architects to do proper architectural work, and 
that the local surveyors shall not be employed on such 
work, which requires all the skill possible for its proper 
execution. I now come to the matter concerning the 
Office of Works, which is mentioned on page 126. A 
deputation from the Institute was received by Sir Alfred 
Mond, and to my mind — and probably to the minds of the 
deputation — the result of that was very unsatisfactory. 
I remember that certainly not more than thirty years ago 
the duties of the Office of Works were confined to the repair 
and upkeep of the royal palaces and buildings of the kind. 
Now the functions of this department have been increased 
to an enormous extent, and I do not know where they are 
to end. I think there is no harm whatever in the Office of 
Works having in its employ qualified architects, members 
of this Institute, to do the particular work properly allotted 
to the department. When Sir James Pennethorne was 
architect to the Office of Works he built, for example, the 
ball-room at Buckingham Palace, the addition to Somerset 
House in Lancaster Place, the first portion of the Public 
Record Office in Fetter Lane, and that magnificent build- 
ing, the University of London, in Burlington Gardens. 
Sir James Pennethorne, however, was in independent 
practice. In * recent years independent architects were 
also engaged upon such Government buildings as the War 
Office and the Local Government Board Office in White- 
hall, Mr. Young and Mr. Brydon being the respective 
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architects for those two works. Unfortunately they both 
died before the buildings were commenced, which were 
finished by architects in the department of the Office 
of Works. But lately I can see an enormous increase 
in the field of work coming under the Office of Works. 
Sir Alfred Mond said that all he had to do was to carry 
out the works required by oth'fer Government Depart- 
ments. That may be so, but I am strongly of 
opinion that unless the young members of the Institute 
and of the profession generally throw off their present 
apathy, they will find that the Office of Works and 
other official bodies throughout the Kingdom will eventu- 
ally have an army of architects in their employ, to the 
detriment of the independent architect, who, by way of 
taxation, has actually to pay for the upkeep of such 
establishments. I. trust that serious action will be taken 
by this Institute to see that the activities of the Office of 
Works are confined to the upkeep of the royal palaces and 
the alterations and additions to the Government buildings ; 
and that the department be not permitted to extend its 
work beyond those, to my mind, proper functions. The 
future of the architectural profession is mentioned on 
page 126. I know of no more pressing matter than this. 
I referred last year to the inroads upon our profession 
being made in various ways. I referred to the fact that 
auctioneers, to my knowledge, and to the knowledge of 
many men hero, are taking away from architects and sur- 
veyors works connected with light and air cases, party 
wall oases, matters which arc really the work of 'bona -fide 
architects and surveyors. I refer also to the furnishing 
firms who say to their customers, “ You don’t want to 
employ an architect ; we have a staff of architects ; we 
can save you 5 per cent. ! ” Save them 6 per cent. ! I 
could tell them of cases where the client has had to pay 
25 per cent, more than they would have had to pay if they 
had employed an architect. All these inroads upon the 
legitimate work of the architect ought to be stopped, but 
that will not be done if we" maintain our present apathy 
under the impression — as I think, a false impression — 
that it is not dignified for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to protest against these inroads. My opinion is 
that it is dignified ; that we should not sit quietly by and 
see all these firms and public departments taking our 
work out of our hands. Another important matter re- 
ferred to is a Conference on the Condition of the Building 
Industry. I hope this will be fully attended. I do not 
know whether the Institute can carry out my suggestion, 
but 1 would have both Mr. Smiliie aud Mr. Sidney Webb in- 
vited to attend, and if they do I should like to be present. 
On page 129 there is a. reference to Mr. Ernest Newton. 
We all agree that he has done magnificent work for 
the Institute during the four or five years of the war. I 
expected, and many of us expected, that we should see the 
name of Mr. Newton under the heading either of the 
baronets in the recent list or under the head of knights. 
There is also a reference on page 129 to the Institute staff. 
Weil, sir, we know that during the war the staff — those 
who had not»gone to the- war — have done excellent service, 
and we regret that Mr. MacAlister has not yet returned, 
and that he is ill from overstrain in connection with matters 
during the war. We sincerely hope he will soon be here. 
I take this opportunity, wliiJe speaking of the staff, to refer 
particularly to Mr. Northover. Mr. Northover, as we all 
know, during the past three years, in addition to his own 
work, which is by no means easy work, has carried out the 
secretarial work of the Royal Institute. He could not have 
done that without strenuous exertions, and T fear those 
exertions have had their effect upon his health and his 
general condition. I trust Mr. Northover will have a good 
holiday soon after Mr. MacAlister comes back, and that we 
shall not only extend to Mr. Northover oiir thanks for what 
he has done, but that the Einance Committee of this Insti- 
tute wifi see that, in addition to our hearty thanks, Mr. 
Northover receives that substantial recognition “ which 


sweetens labour,” I would also refer to Mr. Dircks, who has 
worked strenuously for us during the war. He has done aU 
he could to carry on the work of the Institute in addition to 
lii».own legitimate work, and 1 trust he also will receive, not 
only our thanks, but also some similar reward. We have, 
in this Annual Report, a capital r^sum^ of the Institute 
finances, and that, together with the report of the 
honorary auditors, gives us, I think, all that we require. 
I would refer, however, to two items in this report. The 
first is the loss of £1,120 through the remission of sub- 
scriptions in the case of members serving with the Eorces. 
I am sure none of us will quarrel with that, for it is what 
I call a legitimate and proper loss. But when I find that 
the sum of £.3,908 in 1918 is the amount of subscriptions 
in arrear, that is a large and serious sum, a thousand pounds 
more than it was last year. You may be able, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give some explanation of that very serious item. 
I tliink the explanation, unfortunately, will be that it is 
duo to the loss of work of architects during the war, that 
many.of them, perhaps all, have not been able to pay their 
subscriptions. Still, it does require, I think, some ex- 
plaifation, and perhaps the President will tell us why it is, 
and what steps can be properly taken, bearing in mind the 
losses owing to -the war and to loss of business, to improve 
that figure by next year. There is one other item I would 
refer to, and that is the bank overdraft. When I spoke 
of it last year I expressed the hope that it would be wiped 
off. This has not been done, but it has been nearly accom- 
plished, because from £1,639 at the end of 1917 it has been 
reduced to £825. I think it vnll bo agreed that, bearing 
in mind the conditions we have passed through, this is a 
most satisfactory statement. And on the whole, not- 
withstanding all we must allow for, we shall have a balance 
of £221 of income over expenditure. That can only have 
been attained by the strictest economy, and the greatest 
regard for the interests of the Institute, not only by the 
President and Council, but also by our staff. I cannot 
occupy the time of the meeting by speaking of the work of 
the Standing Committees, except to thank all the members 
of those committees for what we know they have done. 
Those of us who have served on committees know that 
they occupy a veiy great deal of time, and all that the 
general body of members know is conveyed by the Annual 
Report. I also wish to thank the auditors. Finally, 
Mr. President, may I take this opportunity of saying what 
will be endorsed by every member of the profession, in 
expressing my personal thanks to you for the excellent and 
kindly manner in which you have carried on the traditions 
of the Royal Institute ? The way in which you have 
occupied that chair, and have managed the various com- 
mittees and meetings over which you have presided, >has 
been most admirable to my mind, and I am sure to the 
minds of every member of the Institute. And although, 
Mr. President, you will not be with us again for some time, 
at all events as President, at the Annual General Meeting, 
I wish you continued health and happiness. I hope that 
in the future we shall see you here on every occasion 
possible after you have left the chair. We all know the 
chair will be occupied by a man excellent in every way, 
who, I think, will do good for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects — Mr. Simpson. I will close my remarks by 
saying, Le roi eft mart, vive le roi / 

Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.] ; I would like, first of all, to 
congratulate the Institute on the return to the reasonable 
hour forits meetings at which we are assembled this evening 
And I am sure we must all be pleased to see the ever-green 
Mr. Woodward here again, to give us a r^sum^ of the 
Report. I do not altogether share his satisfaction with the 
membership numbers : I find the number of Fellows has 
gone on steadily dwindling, and it is a matter for very great 
regret. I was on the Council for many years, and we were 
always considering as to what ^as the best way of increas- 
ing the memberslnp, especially the Fellowship. I should 
very much like to see more Associates becoming Fellows. 
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I «tflso oannot but think that the fact of only six Licentiates 
passing the examination for Fellowship is not a matter for 
congratulation, seeing there are now 1,836 Licentiates on 
the Roll. With regard to whht Mr. Woodward said con- 
cerning the Office of Works, he must remember at least 
this : that if they had continued their r61e of looking after 
all the Royal Palaces, we should never have had Sir Aston 
Webb employed in the reconstruction of Buckingham 
Palace, and that he was so employed is a matter for con- 
gratulation to everybody. That Oxford has, at last, 
followed the line of Cambridge in at any rate considering 
architecture as one of the chosen subjects for the degree in 
Literae Humaniores is very gratifying. There are one 
or two tilings in regard to the finances that I cannot under- 
stand. The rent from tenants has gone down very much. 
There maybe some reason for that ; perhaps we are occupy- 
ing more of the premises than we did in 1913, but the 
item is less, the amount from it being reduced consider- 
ably. Also, I do not at all understand the smallness 
of the sum which has been received for advertisements. 
This JotrnuAL of ours has a very wide circulation, and 
I cannot but think that, if it were properly workea, the 
sum to be received from advertisements in the JotrnKAL 
might be much increased. The Council are certainly to be 
congratulated on the economical way in which they have 
run the Institute, but I would ask them not to carry 
economy too far : do not let the activities of the Institute 
he reduced below what they ought to be. There are one or 
two small matters connected with the Reports of the Stand- 
ing Committees on which I would like to say a word or two. 
In the first place, the Practice Standing Committee says 
it? Sub-Committee is preparing a pamphlet on *' instruc- 
tions to arbitrators.’* I cannot help thinking that if a man 
has sufficient experience and character, and has a suffi- 
i ciently judicial mind to act as arbitrator, there is no 
necessity to issue general instructions to him. I have been 
arbitrator in very many case.?, some of them of consider- 
able magnitude, and I am sure that each matter which is 
the subject of arbitration has special points in it, and it is 
of very little use to have general instructions. In fact, 
if I were appointed arbitrator and were handed a copy of 
instructions by somebody as to how I was to conduct 
the arbitration, I should put it in the waste-paper basket. 

I am sorry the Practice Standing Committee has done that, 
because T do not think it will do good, and it may do some 
harm. I should like to say a word on the Scale of Charges, 
for I view this projected raising of the fees of architects with 
very grave apprehension. Look at the enormous increase 
in the cost of every building operation. We cannot help 
feeling that the architect, with the same drawings and the 
same amount of superintendence, will get double the 
amount in fees which he made before the war. I am very 
much afraid, therefore, that if we are going to advise the 
general raising of this scale, you will make the public more 
shy than ever of going into buildiiig operations. There is, 
too, another question to consider. How can you at present 
enforce the adoption of this new scale, either upon the 
public or upon your own members ? You cannot do it. I 
have been speaking, within the last few days, to leading men 
in the profession, who say they would not think of charging 
more than 5 per cent. Only this afternoon a member told 
me some of his clients had approached him and said, “Now 
that buildingis costing so much more, don’t you think you 
ought to reduce your fees ? ” I think the moment is most 
inopportune for bringing this matter forward, and I shall 
be glad if it is dropped. I would like most cordially to en- 
dorse what Mr. Woodward has said as to your presidency. 
Sir, and also to congratulate my old friend, Mr. John W. 
Simpson, on the honour which has been done him in select- 
ing him for the presidency, I hope there is no doubt that 
he will be elected. 

Mr. W. HENRY WHITE fF.J : There is a part of the 
Report which I think will interest greatly the younger 
members of the profession, the members who are coming 
qaok from the Front. I refer to the paragraph dealing 


with the future of the architectural profession. That must 
be a question which will chiefly affect them, and I cannot 
help regretting that the Committee which has been ap- 
pointed has not been able to give a fuller r(^sum4 of their 
work. All these men returning from the war are sure to 
ask : “ What has the Institute done for us in our absence ? 
What has been done to further the interests of the pro- 
fession ? ” As an answer to these questions they will 
merely have the few lines contained in the Report, I find 
that, as usual, the Americans are a little more alive than 
we seem to be, for they have issued in their Jotjekal three 
or four pages of vital interest to the members of their pro- 
fession. It is headed “ Post-War Committee ; Pre- 
liminary Outline of Programme.” Where have we any 
preliminary line of programme ? In addition, I under- 
stand, they have since sent out a list of 160 questions to 
about 8,000 members, to which they invite replies. I could 
not trespass upon the time of this meeting by reading it, 
but I would like to ask that instructions be given for the 
reprinting of this document in our Joitekal to show what 
the American Institute of Architects are doing. It will 
surprise you. , I oannot help feeling that some members of 
this Special Committee on reconstruction must have seen 
this document, because there is a curious resemblance to 
three or four lines in our own Report. I wish they had 
reprinted the whole thing as our own programme. That 
would have done us all much good. I merely throw it out 
as a suggestion, as it is a good illustration of the “live- 
wiredness ” of the Americans and a contrast to our own 
rather dull ineptitude, a more virile way of taking advant- 
age of the times. There is another point I want to speak 
on for the younger men, though I have not much right, per- 
haps, to speak on their behalf. On their return they will 
want to keep in touch with the work of tliis Institute. For 
reasons of economy, we have had to publish the JotonaIi 
once a month instead of once a fortnight. I ask that, if 
possible, we may have it again issned fortnightly, so that 
members be kept alive to what is going on here. Mr. 
Slater has already referred to the fact that economy can be 
carried too far. I think going back to a fortmghtly issue 
is likely to meet with approval, and I hope the Council 
udll consider it, I did not think we were going to enter 
to-day into the question of the Scale of Charges, and though 
I have listened with great interest to what Mr, Slater said, I 
am afraid I am rather on the progress] ve side. I think that 
now, if ever, is the proper time for making a change in our 
Scale of Charges. The building public have been pre- 
vented from building for four or five years, and have come 
to realise that everything is increased in price. Every 
other charge they have to meet is increased ; solicitors put 
on an extra 26 per cent, to their charges, doctors have 
increased their charges, and why architects should stiH be 
considered as unworthy of their hire, I cannot understand. 
The question of getting extra pay because the cost of build- 
ing has increased is only a transient one. We are expect- 
ing that within a year or so we shall come back to, at any 
rate, not more than 30 to 40 per cent, above pre-war prices. 
Yet we are expected to pay the increased taxation. And 
remember when you get a five guinea fee you pay heavily 
out of it to the Government for taxation. Have you 
thought of that ? When you engage an assistant, instead 
of paying him three guineas a week, what will you be 
expected to pay )iim now ? We were to have had the in- 
creased Scale of Charges before the war ; it was passed at 
the General Meeting, but the war stopped it. I fail to 
undemtand why we should take a retrograde step and 
retain the old figure of 5 per cent. Therefore, with all due 
deference to Mr. Slater, I hope that that Schedule will be 
passed at the next meeting, and that the Scale of Charges 
will be issued as soon as possible, so that we may, when 
dealing with the new building public, have our new Scale, 
and not have to go back to the old. Sir, I congratulate you 
on your year of office, and the Institute upon again reach- 
ing a stage when we may look forward to being able to 
build instead of destroy. 
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Mr. WOODWARD : May I just add a word wMok I 
forgot in speaking on the Report ? I refer to the obituary. 
I learn that the total number of our members — Fellows, 
Associates, Licentiates and Students — who have fallen 
during the war is 166. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE [F.] : I had intended only to speak 
on one subject, but I find the remarks of Mr. Slater con- 
cerning the Practice Standing Committee deserve a word 
of comment. I made the suggestion to the Committee 
that they should try to deal with this matter, not with the 
object of educating architects of long practice and 
experience, but to educate the rising generation. Speak- 
ing from my experience on the Practice Committee, there 
seem to me to be so many young men who know absolutely 
nottung of how an arbitration shoxdd be carried on, or the 
preliminaries of arbitration practice. I must confess that 
the title mentioned in the Report — “ A Pamphlet of 
Instructions ’* — is not exactly what we intended. The 
idea was to give young architects some information as to 
what they should study in order to fit themselves to be 
arbitrators. The Institute is an examining body ; it has 
to depend upon educational bodies for giving the rising 
generation sufficient information to pass the examina- 
tions. So far as I can learn, there is no course of in- 
struction for architectural students in which they are 
taught how to proceed in an arbitration case. To a 
young man his firH arbitration is a great difficulty, and I 
thought that if he had some information, given in what- 
ever form you like — a pamphlet, or lectures, or a text 
book — even the inexperienced would not be absolutely 
at sea with the public and the solicitors in arbitra.tion 
cases. I am filled with regret to see that members’ sub- 
scriptions in arrears amount to a total sum of £3,908. I 
know it is a very knotty problem ; I have been thinking 
over it during the past week, and at the moment can pro- 
pose no solution. Some of you may recollect that I 
raised the same point last year when the amount was 
about a thousand pounds less. I think there are two 
ways of dealing with it. One is" to wipe it off as a bad 
debt ; the other is to urge the members in question to try 
to pay the outstanding sum by instalments. If you were 
to wipe this off as a bad debt and then make up the 
Balance Sheet, it would be very different from that now 
before us, so I do not feel inclined to do that. I think 
some real steps should be taken to try and get this money 
in. If these gentlemen would pay within a stated period, 
say during the next three months, and that if they do 
so they could pay so much less, that would be a way out. 
No doubt there are people who have been very unfor- 
tunate, still this state of affairs cannot be allowed to 
continue in the way it has done. . In 1915 the araoimt was 
£1,169 ; in 1916, £1,946 ; in 1917 it was £2,700. Now, 
in 1918, it is £3,908. I would suggest that some means 
be taken to bring it more forcibly before the members. 
It would never do to turn out all the members of the 
Institute who had not paid their subscriptions : that 
would be fatal — as well for the public as for the Institute. 
The only alternative is to devise some scheme by which 
members might pay perhaps a little less than they antici- 
pate. Mr. Brodie has just suggested to me that it might 
be a composition. That is exactly what my theory is. 
But to allow this to accumulate in the present way would 
place us in a very awkward state, because if we were to 
make an actual Balance Sheet with a had debt of £3,908 
it would look very bad for us, and it would be bad, in fact. 
All the things Mr. Woodward has said, except one or two, 
I re-echo. I agree that the Staff have had an enormous 
amount of work to do owing to the war. They have been, 
like so many other people, sorely pressed, and I think 
they have done their best. And as for you, Sir, you have 
had a very uncomfortable time. No one who has had to 
occupy a position of the kind during the war has had a 
comfortable time. I congratulate you, Sir, on having 
got out of the diffictilties in the best possible manner. 


Mr. SLATER ; One word of explanation. If Mr. Max 
Clarke will publish a little book on Arbitrations, I am sure 
he will supply a much needed want, but from that clause 
in the Report I took it that what the Practice Committee 
was intending to do was that when a man had been ap- 
pointed Arbitrator by you this printed pamphlet of 
instructions should be given to him for guidance. That 
was the reason of my remarks. 

Mr. PERCIVAL FRASER [F.] : As Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Practice Committee I should explain that the 
paragraph heading re Arbitration is the short title of a sub- 
committee who are preparing a guide to young arbitrators. 
In speaking of the Practice Standing Committee, I may say 
Mr. Atkin-Berry, the Chairman, asked me so express hia 
regrets for his inability to be here to-night to answer ques- 
tions on the Oommittoe’s work. Mr. White made some 
remarks on the paragraph dealing with the future of the 
architectural profession, and I very cordially support what 
he said. I do think it is a somewhat meagre legacy for the 
young fellows who are coming back to this country. They 
have a right to expect that the Council have done heroic 
work for them in their absence as they who have been away 
have done for us. The whole paragraph is, to my mind, 
somewhat anfemic. What Mr. Woodward said concerning 
architectural work being in architects’ hands is exemplified 
by a curious case told me to-day. Some building owners 
called in an architect to carry out 'Extensions to a new 
ferro- concrete factory. After- discussing the matter, they 
asked him his fees, which he told them would be 5 per 
cent. They then said, But this ferro -concrete work 
was put up for 3 per cent.” “ By whom ? ” he asked. 
“ By a ferro -concrete specialist.” My friend found out 
who the contractors were, and discovered that, although 
they were making a nominal charge of 3 per cent, for the 
design, they were charging an additional 10 per cent, for 
so-called royalties on a patent bar. They were, therefore, 
no more than iron merchants selling a patent bar and 
maki'* .t tb-n-^r.'rir nrofits. That is the sort of thing which 
the I'l' : ■ ! "I combat. Etiquette has to be put 
on one side when trying to stop such practices. I may 
say that I have not met a single member of the pro- 
fession — and I have asked all I met — who has been 
invited to give evidence on the Future of Architecture 
Committee. I think evidence should haye been invited 
in the most public manner, a committee being appointed to 
decide as to whose evidence was worth having. I should 
like to add my words of eulogy to Mr. Northover for the 
work he has done. As an inexperienced Secretary of the 
Practice Committee I felt very much at sea, and what I 
should have done without Mr. Northover’s help, I cannot 
say. Nobody can realise what his work has been during 
the last two or three years : it has been practically super- 
human. On the question of finances, I take it this £3,908 
is a cumulative figure ; it does not mean the amount accrued 
during 1918 and that the previous years’ debts had been 
wiped off. If that is the case, we have had six years 
during which it has been accumulating. There must 
come a time for the auditors to say, We must strike off 
this bad debt.” Speaking of the need for the Institute’s 
rigid economy being remdved,! think the Institute premises 
wantsome attention. The lightingin this room is very bad ; 
there is no hot water in the lavatories, the committee 
rooms are at such a temperature in the winter that Com- 
mittees sit in their overcoats with collars turned up. No man 
can do good work under those conditions. Ithinkif the Joitb- 
NAi. were issued bi-monthly, instead of montlhy, though it 
will cost more, we shall get a correspondingly bigger return 
from advertisements, which should not be £200 odd, but 
more like £1,000 at least. Mr. Max Clarke has dealt with Mr. 
Slater’s criticism of the “ Instructions to Arbitrators,” but 
I can speak as a young man fresh from the throes of my 
first arbitration, and I sincerely hope that the much needed 
directions to arbitrators will soon be in the hands of the 
young men of the Institute. The Institute has issued 
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papers on dilapidations wMch arc invaluable. I ask this 
Institute to do more that is constructive and tangible. 
Though I may bo out of order in a peaking about the Scale 
of Charges, I would say that Mr. Slater seems to have for- 
gotten that there is a finite amount of money in this 
country, and that if buildings are going to be twice as 
costly, only half the building will be done, so we shall only 
get the same total fees, while we are paying infinitely more 
in taxes and in the general cost of living. My final word 
is, that I greatly regret that the Council is only repre- 
sented at' this annual meeting by one member. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE [A] ; I will only detain you a 
moment, but I feel I must pay what tribute I can to the 
memory of my dear friend Rowland Plumbo, When I 
completed my articles and came to London, I had the great 
good fortune to enter Mr. Plumbers ofiace : its good fortune 
has followed me throughout my career i whatever I am or 
am able to do is due to the influence of Mr. Plumbe, and 
the extremely good way his office was conducted. The 
running of his office, Sir, was a masterpiece. And there are 
many men I have known who entered the office in my time, 
and who entered subsequently, who would echo my words 
if they could. Some are already deceased, and one regrets 
that exceedingly — one does not so keenly regret the loss of 
a man who lived till his Slst year. I had the great 
pleasure to visit Mr. Plumbe almost up to the day of his 
death. He had completely lost the use of his lower limbs, 
but he sat in his chair and chatted just as he did forty 
years ago. He had kept his colour in the most extra- 
ordinary way ; in fact if one had not known he suffered 
greatly from rheumatism, which crippled him, one would 
not have been aware that there was anythiiirr the matter 
with him. He discussed the work of I’h s Insi.iiuso, and 
the work of his boys,” as he used to call us — it is remark- 
able to be called a boy when one is in one’s 60th year — but 
that was the i*osult of his genial mind and character. .1 
feel 1 cannot let what Mr. Woodward said pass without 
remark, and as I may not have another opportunity, I do 
wish to lay my tiny laurel wreath on the grave of a really 
good man and a thorough English gentleman. 

Mr. HELISSA JOSEPH [J^\J ; I have read tliis Annual 
Report with great care and interest, and it leaves on my 
mind this impression ; that you, Sir, your Council, your 
Committees and your Staff have done, under very difficult 
circumstances, a large amount of very valuable work in a 
very efficient way, and that we should all be very grateful 
to you for it The most gratifyingfeature of the Report is 
the indication it gives that, since the withdrawal of the 
resteiotions on building, for which we are largely indebted 
to you as well as to Mr. Newton, the Connuil have been 
devoting attention to those purely practical questions wliich 
are so vitally important to us at present. I recall, with 
much interest, that since last December you have had 
discussions in tbs room on the problems of professional 
practice, on the difficulties of buildbng contracts, on the law 
of light and air, on the scale of professional charges, and, 
later, on a scheme for bringing about a Conference on the 
Building Industries. That those five items should have 
been discussed during the last six months is a matter for 
congratulation, and reflects the gi’eatest credit upon you 
personally, for the initiative you have shown in bringing us 
back to the paths of activity. To-day we may, not un- 
reasonably,* look forward hopefully to the future, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which face us. We may look 
forward with some confidence, I think, in spite of the delay 
in the production of their Report, to the result of the work 
of the Special Committeo which you called together some 
months ago to consider the question of the future of the 
profession. We may look, also, for some valuable results 
from the conference which is to be called this month on the 
building industries : and I think we may reasonably hope 
that with those bold activities, in which you have already 
taken so prominent and valuable a part, there will open a 
new ei’a for architecture in this country. 


Mr. W. S. TUCKER [A.] : I will only make one observa- 
tion. There is a reference in the Science Standing Com- 
mittee to teak. When matters are improved, I hope the 
question of having a laboratory for testing materials will be 
considered by the Council : it would be an excellent ad- 
dition to the Institute’s equipment. 

Mr. SCOTT COCKRILL [A,] : May I ask if, at the 
forthcoming conference, an opportunity will be given to* 
^oung members to get together and devise some scheme to 
.combat the practices of the commercial companies which 
have been referred to ? I feel, as a young man, that the 
lead ought to come from the older men in the profession. I 
do not think the apathy which Mr. Woodward mentioned 
does exist. Some time ago I propos-ed in this room a reso- 
lution which was carried, and since i iicti i!;cre has accumu- 
lated in my office a quantity of correspondence on the 
subject which would astonish you. It amounts to this i 
we look for a lead. At present we have none. The ideas 
I have may not be altogether acceptable to the Council, 
but I would say, “ i’or heaven’s sake, gi ve us a lead.” Wo 
will do the hard work, but we w^ant gxndance from older 
men. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [A.] ; I would, with those near 
me, like to associate myself with what has been said about 
the work of Mr. Northovef, as well as the work of the 
Council, though we know what that is, and need not 
emphasise it. I think this is an occasion when the whole of 
the members would like to express their thanks and gratifi- 
cation to Mr. Northoverfor the veiy efficient way in which 
he has worked on behalf of the Institute. 

The PRESIDENT ; We have had a most interesting 
discussion. As I have said at other meetings, we have been 
indebted to our friend Mr. Woodward for very many years 
for coming forward in the way he does — he never fails us- — 
to run through the Report. . I remember, in years gone by, 
when it was not merely a review of the Report, it was a very 
serious oririoism. Every year, however, the severity of the 
criticism seems to diminish. I am sure that is not due to 
lack of energy on Mr. Woodward’s part, and therefore I 
think we may conclude that there is very little to find fault 
with. And speaking for the Council and Staff 1 think we 
may take credit to ourselves that at all events we are im- 
proving. As the report indicates, the deputation to the Office 
of Works, unfortunately, was not very satisfactory in its 
results. We are all in agreement with My. Woodward’s con- 
tention that the legitimate function of the Office of Works 
is the repair and maintenance of Crown and Government 
buildings. That was the original function of that depart- 
ment, and we think their activities ought to be practically 
confined to such duties. Unfortunately^ there has been a 
tendency, of late years — and one which has been very much 
accentuated by war-time necessities — ^for them to increase 
the scope of their operations. And it certainly appears to- 
ns a very serious menace to the profession, for the example 
set by the Office of Works gives a lead to other public 
bodies throughout the country to follow a similar line of 
policy (Hear, hear) ; and that is not in the interests either 
of arehitocts, nor — what is much more important — of 
architecture, Wo are sure that the real interests of archi- 
tecture lie, mainly, in the work of the independent archi- 
tect. And the Institute, although they have not succeeded, 
by means of this deputation, in making much impres- 
sion, have the matter actively in mind, and are very 
seriously considering what other steps can be taken to 
bring this matter more publicly forward. There are other 
possibilities, and I have no doubt something will be done in 
that direction. It is really unnecessary for members to 
urge consideration of this question upon the Council, 
because they feel it as much and as acutely as anyone else. 

The eomraittee which is sitting bn the subject of the future 
of architecture has certainly taken much longer to present 
a report — even an interim report — than was anticipated. 

The matter has proved to be. an extremely difficult and 
complex one. Among the questions to be considered are 
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the education of the architect, the education of the public, 
the unity of the profession, the possible closing up of the 
ranks of the-profession, or something of that kind. There 
are so many divergent opinions upon all these questions 
that it is very difficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
on which a definite report, recommending a line of policy 
for the^ Institute, can be based. That, however, is ap- 
proaching, an^ the time when the report will be presented 
cannot now be very long delayed. I hope it wiH be before 
you, if not this Session, at any rate early next Session, 
Mr. Slater referred to the drop in the number of Fellows. 
This reduction is not a serious one, but, at the same time, 
it is unfortunate that the trend of events is not in the 
opposite direction. There is, for some reason or another, 
a reluctance on the part of Associates to pass to the higher 
grade when they are qualified to do so. What the reason 
of that is, I do not quite know, but I think that possibly if 
there was some higher qualification for the Fellowship, 
X)erhaps some kind of examination, it might make it more 
valuable in the eyes of Associates than it seems to be at the 
present time, when it is merely a question of election. 
(He^, hear. ) Applications for the Associateship increased 
considerably as soon as it was necessary to qualify for it ; 
and it is possible that some step in that direction w'ith 
regard to Follows might have a similar result, I think the 
matter is Worthy of consideration. The question of the 
arrears of subscriptions has been touched on by several 
speakers.^ It seems to me that it is only what might have 
been anticipated. During four years of war I think one 
would naturally expect that year by year the number of 
members unable to keep up their subscriptions would 
Increase. Each succeeding year conditions of practice 
have been more difficult, there has been less work to do, and 
there have been more and more members who were unable 
to meet their obligations. This year, of course, it is much 
worse thafi last year ; but now we are at the end of that, 
and we have every reason to hope that things will be very 
different in the courSe of another twelve months. I do not 
think we could reasonably take any other course than to 
allow those members who are in arrear to have full latitude 
for the whole period of the war. Our experience this year 
is that things are improving, because since last January we 
have received £400 in payment of arrears, and I anticipate 
that, as things gradually improve, we shall receive a very 
large proportion of those arrears. The only thing to do is 
to let it go, at all events for the present, using every reason- 
able influence we can to secure payment. The “ reduction 
in rents from tenants ” is not really a reduction in rent. 
The rents we receive from tenants are just the same as in 
previous years. The reduction which appears in the Re- 
port is reduction of the rent we receive in letting these 
galleries, which have not been let during the war as in past 
times. The large gallery has been used for a considerable 
time by the Civic Survey. And, further than that, there 
have not been so many people wanting to rent these 
galleries, and that is a reduction. But now applications 
are coming in, and in a very short time, no doubt, we shall 
be receiving more rent for the galleries than we did pre- 
vious to the war. A similar explanation applies to the 
amount received from advertisements. It is due to the fact 
that, first of all, there is no “Kalendar,” and secondly, the 
amounts received for advertisements in the J oxtenaiT have 
been very much less, because the Joube-al has been issued 
only half the number of times, and has been only half the 
size" That will correct itself as soon as we revert to normal 
conditions, which we are gradually doing. I did not rule 
out of order those members who spoke on the subject of 
the Scale of Charges, though really much of what was said 
was out of order. I did not do so because it is a very im- 
portant matter that we are considering in this scheme. 
There are many things to be said on both sides in con- 
nection with the raising of the percentage from 6 to 6. I 
can only hope that all those members who are able will be 
here next Monday, when the matter will be finally settled, 

I trust, one way or the other. Several members have 


mentioned the services of the Staff during the difficult 
times through which we have gone. We regret very much 
that Mr. MacAlister, the Secretary, should have been laid 
aside in tbe way he has been. I am pleased to say that the 
report We have from the consulting physician who has had 
charge of him is a very satisfactory one, and he is making 
progress towards recovery. I think we may hope that he 
will be with us at the beginningof next Session, if not before. 
In the meantime, his work has been carried out by 
Mr. Northover ; . and probably hardly anyone knows 
better than myself, or as well as myself, how very arduous 
those duties have been, how very efficiently Mr. Northover 
has carried them out. I assure you the thanks of the 
Institute are due to him, because he has really done 
wonders in supplying Mr. MacAlister’s place, and carrying 
on his own work at the same time. And the rest of the 
Staff have also been extremely helpful, and it is due to 
their loyalty to the Institute that things have gone as 
smoothly as they have. (Hear, hear.) In replying to Mr. 
Woodward’s kind remarks about myself, I can only say 
that I have done my best, and I should not have been able 
to do so well as I have done if I had not had such loyal 
support from all the members of the Council, and — again 
I mention the Staff — Mr. Northover in particular. I trust 
— and I have no doubt whatever — that when my successor 
takes office, the affairs of the Institute will be carried on 
as efficiently as, probably more so than, they have been in 
the past. I have every confidence in Mr. Simpson’s ability 
to do so, at all events. I should like to say just one word — 
as Mr. Brodie mentioned him — about Mr. Blumbe. I 
knew Mr. Plumbe very well indeed for many years, and I 
can endorse everything Mr. Brodie said. We have lost a 
very good friend and an extremely able architect, one who 
was a credit to this Institute and to the profession 
generally. I think the question of the pamphlet of in- 
structions to arbitrators has been pretty efficiently dealt 
with. Mr. Slater’s criticism was entirely justified by the 
unfortunate wording of the reference in the Report. I 
would like to call attention to the fact that the list of attend- 
ances of members of Council and Standing Committees is on 
the table here, for anyone who wishes to do ao to consult ; 
it will be published later in the Jotru’NAn. — ^The Report was 
then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


Exhibition of War Memorials at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

As an outcome of the formation of the Royal Academy 
War Memorials Committee, it is announced that an exhibi- 
tion of war memorials will be held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum towards the end of the present month, 
under the auspices of the Academy Committee, and with 
the co-operation of the Staff of the Museum and that of the 
British Institute of Industrial Art. Memorials of the past 
as well as recent works by deceased and living artists will 
be included in the exhibition. The intention is to illustrate 
the whole field of decorative art and craft with which such 
memorials might be concerned, hoping thereby to guide the 
taste of the public in the selection of suitable designs and 
of qualified artists. The present exhibition is mainly in- 
tended for memorials actually executed, as there is to be a 
representative exhibition of projected designs at the Royal 
Academy in October, but designs for definite memorials 
already in hand or about to be carried out will also form 
part of the Museum exhibition. 

University of London Chair of Architecture. 

At a meeting of the Senate of London University held oa 
28th May, Mr. A. E, Richardson [FJ\ was appointed to the 
Chair of Architecture, tenable at University CoUege, in 
succession to Professor F. M. Simpson, resigned. He will 
take up the appointment at the beginning of the Michael- 
mas term. 
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SAMUEL PEEKINS PICK, E.S.A., 

Past Vice-President. 

The profession has su-ffiered the loss of one of its 
"best types in Mr. Perkins Pick. His ability as an 
architectj supported by an excellent judgment and a 
genuineness of character, made him a position among 
provincial architects that was certainly eminent and 
enviable. He had an enthusiasm for interesting old 
buildings that carried him continually in search for 
beauty almost over the whole of England, and his 
knowledge of current modern work was also quite 
remarkable. A kindness of heart and delight in 
friendship placed the whole of his information at 
the disposal of his friends, and his advice upon 
technical matters was also freely imparted and had 
special value. His practice had combined much 
important constructional and hygienic work with 
what is ordinarily called architecture, and in many 
hospitals and asylums as well as in civil and eccle- 
siastical work the union of his soundly Scientific 
knowledge with artistic instinct is manifested. The 
delights of a good country practice with a large con- 
nection and many friends were his, and nothing 
overshadowed his intense interest in his profession 
and his concern for its whole infiuence. Local bye- 
laws, practical design and the arts and crafts were 
each subjects upon which his knowledge and judg- 
ment could be relied on. A long and painful ilhieiss 
followed upon his visit to Cologne as a nominated 
representative on the Officers’ Educational Com- 
mission, and the hope that his friends entertained 
of a longer career and increasing recognition of his 
sterling worth can only be recorded with afiectionate 
regret. 

Beresfobd Pite [F.], 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

7, Stone Buildings^ Lincoln's Inn, W.G.j 
nth May 1919. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I think that my experiences in regard to two 
housing schemes during the last week may 'he of 
interest. 

The first scheme, promoted by a Rural District 
Council in Buckinghamshire, was for upwards of 300 
houses, scattered over a large area in some 20 parishes. 
Some of the sites will require careful surveying owing 
to their sloping character — this work being required 
to be done by the appointed architect, who also was 
to do the lay-outs and drainage and specifications for 
roads, sewers, &c. I was requested to attend* for an 
interview together with two other applicants, neither 
of whom were local men, whereas I have a country 
office in the rural area. On being interviewed it be- 
came painfully apparent that all the Council wanted 
was the cheapest man who would give all-time ser- 
vices — qualifications being quite a secondary matter — 


and the job was given to one of these two applicants, 
who had no proper qualification, at something about 
£300 a year. 

The second scheme was also for a Rural District 
Council, in Essex. This scheme was for 350 houses 
in 36 parishes, the appointed architect to advise the 
Council on the choice of the several sites which are 
not yet decided on, and to carry out the whole scheme. 
Before attending the meeting I was informed that the 
Council did not want an all-time, salaried official, and 
on being interviewed I got the impression that I 
stood a good chance of getting the work. Another 
applicant, however, was interviewed, who asked for 
five guineas a week all-time services, and was ap- 
pointed architect ” forthwith. The only ‘‘ qualifi- 
cations ” produced by the successful applicant were 
a building construction certificate and a certificate of 
a course of instruction in sanitary engineering. I 
was informed after the meeting that ‘‘ the committee 
thought that the job was not big enough for me ! 

These two Local Councils appeared to te totally 
lacking in appreciation of the amount or the import- 
ance of the work to be undertaj^en, the qualifications 
required, or the corresponding fair remuneration for 
services rendered. 

I understand that the Housing Commissioners 
appointed by the Local Government Board are not 
allowed to recommend architects to local authorities, 
and, can, Only tactfully suggest that a fully qualified 
man should be employed. % 

I suggest, therefore, that the Institute should 
approach the Local Government Board, without delay, 
either direct or through a member of the House of 
Commons, for a clause to be inserted in the Housing 
Bill to the efitect that the Government grant will only 
be given to local authorities who appoint a fully 
qualified architect to carry out the work — the archi- 
tect so appointed to be nominated or approved by the 
R.I.B.A. or affiliated societies. 

Under the present conditions it would appear that 
the majority of the housing schemes will be given to 
unqualified architects’ or surveyors’ assistants or 
builders’ clerks wbo are content with a wage but 
little higher than a foreman or clerk of works on one 
of their jobs, while they themselves are responsible 
for the outlay of perhaps £100,000 to £200,000 of 
public money. This state of affairs will quickly result 
in the absolute prostitution of the profession. 

I should also be glad to know what the present or 
future position is of the men who have properly 
qualified themselves in their profession. They are not 
allowed to compete and possibly undercut others in 
fees for these schemes, even if they were willing to do 
so, on pain of having their names erased from the lists 
of members of the Institute . At the same time they are 
unlikely to obtain any work under the present con- 
ditions, being hopelessly handicapped in competition 
with the “ cheap ” man. — I am, &c., 

G. Berkeley Wills. {A.I 
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Election of Council. 

J une 1919. 


Sir, — ^At a recent General Meeting I heard, a grave 
complaint which I think should be brought to the 
attention of members. The Council issued a list of 
candidates nominated bv them for our consideration 
which included a large number of members of the 
present Council. Since that list was issued I find that 
the Council met 21 times, and they actually recom- 
mended men who had given the following attention to 
the work of the E.T.B.A. : — 


Two members only attended 7 times. 

5 
4 
8 

One member ,, ,, twice. 

once. 

One member did not attend a single meeting ! 

In the interests of the E.I.B.A. cannot this scandal 
be stopped ? — ^Yours obediently, 

Fellow. 


The Revised Scale of Charges. 

141, New Bond SUeei, WA.. IWi May 1919. 
To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In reference to the Meeting held last 
evening, which finally disposed of the very contentious 
subject of Architects’ fees, there was one matter which, 
in the enthusiasm of the settlement, appears to have 
been overlooked, and that is that a Vote of Thanks 
ought to have been tendered to the President, Council 
and Committee who have spent so much time and 
thought upon the preparation of the schedule which 
has been issued to members and is now satisfactorily 
passed. May I be permitted to voice this expression of 
congratulation, in case, perchance, the oversight may 
strike some of the members of the Committee as 
ingratitude.— I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

Albert E. Bullocx [A.] 

Proposed Belgian Memorial in London. 

I2th May 1919. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — I read with satisfaction in the Press 
under to-day’s date, of th-e ofier by Belgian residents 
in this country to present a National Memorial as a 
testimony of gratitude to Britaiii for aid in the Great 
War. The suggestion that the site should be on the 
Victoria Embankment is a good one, but I venture to 
suggest that a more suitable position would be at the 
Blackfaiaxs end, as I suggested in my proposal to use 
both sides of that boulevard as an Avenu# of Victory : 
the Belgian tribute to take first place at the City end, 
as first to feel the onslaught of the Han, followed by 
France and the other Allied Nations as they came in, 
terminating at Westminster with statues and groups 
by the U.S, A. I expressed the opinion tliat each nation 
would be willing to testify its gratitude for our help by 


providing its memorial con amore. Now Belgium has 
made this ofier, I feel sure that France would not like 
to be left out. This would make a start in completing 
the Embankment seriatim as a National War Memorial 
at little expense. (E.I.B.A. Journal, vol. xxiii, 
p. 311.) Thus the now meaningless pedestals on the 
river front would be utilised : the groups to face the 
roadway, and be vis-d-ms with the statues of the hero 
selected by each country ranged along the public 
garden side. If this should be carried out it would be a 
pity not to have a comprehensive scheme at the outset 
in regard to sites. — ^Yours truly, 

Edwd. W. Hudson [4.], 

Hon. Corr. Mem., Society Eegionale 
cles Architectps dii Nord, Prance. 


Members’ Addresses wanted. 

The Secretary would be glad to receive intimation 
of the addresses of the following Members and 


Licentiates : — 

Fellow. 

Morgan : David, 

Associates. 

Adshead : Charles Thomas 
Ainsworth : John Cooper 
Bromhead; Frank Harold 
Butt : Charles Freak 
Cook : James Charles 
Cowper : J. B. Francis 
Crone : Harold 
Doggart : Arthur Robert 
Dutch : Leonard Harris 
Gilford : Hubert Ernest 
Gribble : William John 
Goldie : Thomas Inglis 
Haynes : William Henry 
Hill ; Alfred Ryshworth 
Hill : Richard H. Ernest 
Hopkins : William Bonner 
Hoy ; Percy Cartwright 
Jeffrey : John MaoNee 
Lawson ; John Boyd 
Leslie : Harry George, F.S.I. 
Lovell : Richard John 
Maxwell : Joseph Charlton 
Moberley : A. Hamilton 
Mulready : Paul William 
Myer : Val. 

Newham ; Theodore Nelson 
Orme : Robert Wright 
Page ; Ernest Godfrey 
Phipp : Reginald A. H. 
Pierce : Robert 
Robson ; Bernard 
Rycroft : Joseph 
Shield ; J. E. Coleman. 
Smith : George Cade 
Sutherland-GraCme : A. V. 
Thompson ; Charles Joseph 
Walker : George 
Watson : Bryan 
Wright : Christopher 
Wo ore : Joseph Alfred 


Wright : Edward Leslie 
Wheatley : J. H. Lyneham 

Licentiates. 

Barclay ; William 
Barnes : Alfred Henry 
Blanc : Louis 
Booth : Percy 
Brameld : H. G. W. 

Brooke : Charles Henry 
Brown : George 
Burgess ; Harold Thomas 
Carswell ; Ronald 
Christie ; Janies 
Cogswell : John Henry 
Cunliffe ; Thomas Hethorn 
Davey : Roger .Thom as 
Dewdney : Ernest Arthur 
Davis : George Waleshy 
Donaldson-Selby : T. T. G. 
Foster: Gains 
Glennie : Fredenok Forbes 
Hampson : Neville 
Hilton : Ernest William 
Hodges : Alfred C. 

Hunter : John Marshall 
Kennedy : William James 
Knee: W. H. 

MaoColl : Ralph Baxter 
McCulloch ; Henry Cox 
Martin : Andrew Edwin 
Morris: Henry Silver 
Moorhouse : G. G. ^ 

Nunn : Frank Reginald 
Percival : James 
Price : Francis Henry 
Puntin : James Henry 
Quarter man : Arthur R. 
Smith : Ernest Henry 
Smith ; J. Roxburgh 
Stevenson : Ernest Gabriel 
Weald : George ^ 

Wills ; John Boss 
Wilson : Anthony 
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CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Sixty-second List. 

Fallen in the War. 

Barby, Capt. Francis Renton, 5tli (Reserve) East 
Surrey Regt. [Associate], Killed in action 4tli 
September, 1918. 

Capt. Barry matriculated at London University, and 
studied for two years at the A. A. School, and for five years 
at the Eoyal Academy. During these five and two subse- 
quent years he was in the office of Sir Aston Webb. 
He joined the 5th East Surrey Eegt. in October 1914, and 
a year later was granted a Commission. He served in 
France, and later in Italy, and returned to France in time 
to take part in the heavy fighting last spring, promoted 
Captain, he saw hard service in the trenches throughout 
the summer. He fell at Vierstraate on 4th September, 
whilst leading his company at the farthest point in the 
British attack. 

Carmichael, Lieut. David A. [Associate], Reported 
missing 17th April, 1918, now presumed killed. 
Dixon, Capt. Cyril Burton, M.C. [Student], Died 
of wounds in France 14th November, 1918. 
Eraser, Lieut. H. Hubert, 3rd Yorks Regt. [^550- 
ciate, Pugin Student, 1910]. Reported missing 
27th May, 1918, now presumed killed in action. 
Milne, 2nd Lieut. David, Hants Cyclist Battalion 
[Associate]. Killed in action 28th Sept. 1918. 
Moscrop, Capt. and Adjutant "William Noel 
J oBSON, 5th Durham Light Infantry [Student], 
Missing, presumed killed, 27th May, i918. Only 
son of Mr. W, J. Moscrop, of Darlington [Fellow], 

Capt, Moscrop had been in the War since August, 1914, 
and took part in the Second Battle of Ypres. He was twice 
mentioned in dispatches, and received the Military Cross. 
In the retreat to the Aisne on 27th May, 1918, his regiment 
was surrounded and the bulk taken prisoners. 
Moscrop, surrounded by 10 or 1 2 of the enemy, refused to 
surrender, and fought lus way out, killing sever^ Germans. 
Beaching Brigade Headquarters, he was next given an 
almost impossible task, and probably fell in carrying it out. 
Notley, Albert Carr, Lancashire Regt. [Associate], 
Killed in France, 31st May, 1918. 

Military Distinctions. 

Saxon, Fredk. Chas. [Associate], Twice mentioned 
in* dispatches and awarded the Military Cross. 
W'iLKiNSON, Lieut. S. [Licentiate], Awarded Royal 
Air Force. Cross. 


Conference on the Condition of the Building Industry. 

A Conference to consider the present condition of 
the building industry was held under the auspices of 
the B.I.B.A. on Tuesday, 20th May, in the Institute 
rooms, at which there was an attendance of some 250. 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, was in the chair, and 
delegates were present from the following bodies : — 
London County Council, Royal Institute of British 
Architects and its Allied Societies, Society of Archi- 
tects, Surveyors’ Institution, London Chamber of 
Commerce, Institute of Builders, London Master 
Builders’ Association, Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Board, 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, 
London Trades Council, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, London Association of Master 
Decorators, Clerk of Works Association, National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, Operative Stone 
Masons’ Society, Slaters’ and Tilers’ Society, Associa- 
tion of Master Heating Engineers, Society of British 
Gas Industries, Society of Wood-cutting Machinists, 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union, Paviors and Street 
Masons, Operative Bricklayers’ Society, Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Operative Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, House Painters’ Society, Glass Blowers’ Society, 
Furnishing Trades Association, Association of Master 
Monumental Masons*, Pressed Brickmakers’ Associa- 
tion, Stock Brick Manufacturers’ Association, Timber 
Trades Federation. 

The Rt. Hon. Dr. Addison, President of the Local 
Gk>vernment Board, in formally opening the Conference, 
said how much the Government looked forward to receiving 
the support and assistance of the great professional organi- 
sations in connection with the housing programme. The 
hearty co-operation of the architect, the municipal engineer 
and the surveyor was essential to rapid progress. Any- 
thing those organisations could do to remove delays would 
render a great service to the country. He hoped that as a 
result of the practical papers before the Conference some 
means would he found by which the different trades con- 
cerned could be got together and a working understanding 
with regard to the National Housing scheme might be 
evolved. Unless a big output could be obtained it would 
be impossible to satisfy an urgent national demand. If 
this dffficulty were not overcome not only would the pro- 
gress of the housing schemes be affected, but permanent 
damage might be done to the industry of the country. 
He felt indebted to the Institute for inaugurating this 
conference of the trades concerned, and so trying to deal 
in practical fashion with the urgent defects with which 
they were confronted. 

The President, having taken the chair, outlined the 
order of proceedings, and the following papers were 
then read ; — ^The Finance Act, 1910, by Mr. A. A. Hudson, 
K.CI [Eon,-^A,]; The Present and Future Effect of 
Government Housing on Prices and Employment, by 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F,] ; The Competitive Contract 
System : Should it be Retained, Abolished or Modified ? by 
Mr. E. H. A. Hardoastle [A.] (representing the Surveyors’ 
Institution) ; Industrial Relations of Architect, Builder 
and Workman, by Mr. Edmond J. Hill (representing the 
Institute of. Builders) ; Architects and Builders, by Mr. 
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Paul Waterhouse [F.] ; The Mutual Relations of the 
Architect, Builder and Workman, by Mr. Harry Gill 
(representing the Society of Architects) ; The Mutual 
Relations of the Architect, Builder and Workman, by Mr. 
J. Murrey (representing the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Operatives) ; The Competitive Contract 
System: Should it be Retained, Abolished or Modified? by 
Mr. Frederick L. Dove (representing the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers). 

At the close of the very interesting discussion in the 
afternoon, the following resolution was passed : 

“That the R.I.B.A., the Surveyors* Institution, the 
Institute of Builders, the National Federation of Btiildmg 
Trades Employers and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives do set up a Joint Consultative Board 
for establishing better conditions in the Building Trade.” 

Suildingf Industries Consultative Board. 

In pursuance of the Resolution above reported a pre- 
liminary meeting was held on Tuesday, 27th May, when 
the following representatives of the various bodies indi- 
cated attended ; — 

Boyal Institute of British Architects. — Mr. Henry T, 
Hare, President R.I.B.A., in the chair, Mr. John W. 
Simpson [F.], Mr. Percival M. Fraser [F.], Mr. Delissa 
Joseph [F,]. 

Surveyors^ Institution. — ^Mr. F. H. A. Hardoastle [A.]. 

Institute of Builders and National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. — ^Mr. Fredk. L. Dove, Mr. E. J. Hill, 
Mr. R. B. Chessum. 

National Fed&ratmv of Building Trades Operatives . — 
Mr. J. Murrey. 

The following Resolution, moved by Mr. Delissa Joseph 
and seconded by Mr. J. Murrey, was carried : — “ That the 
Joint Consultative Board for establishing better conditions 
in the Building Trade be constituted as follows ij — 

Five representatives of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives. 

Five architects, including the President of the R.I.B.A. 

Five contractors, members of the Institute of Builders and 
the National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 

Five surveyors, nominated by the Surveyors* Institu- 
tion, including a member of the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association ; 

with power to add to their number, the President of the 
R.I.B.A. for the time being to be the Permanent President,’* 

It was further Resolved that the Board be styled the 

Building Industries Consultative Board,” that the 
meetings be held in the rooms of the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, W., and that the first meeting of the fully con- 
stituted Board be held on Wednesday, 25th June, at 
3.30 p.m. 

The Address to Sir Aston Webb. 

The following is the text of the Address, beautitully 
executed in gold on vellum by Mr. Graily Hewitt, 
recently presented to Sir Aston Webb on behalf of the 
Institute ; — 

To Sir ASTON WNBB, K.G. F.O., G.B., President 
of the Royal Academy , — 

We, the undersigned Members of Gouncil and 
Past Presidents of the R.I.B.A., are dejputed to 
offer you the sincere congratulations of the Institute 
on your election as President of the Royal Academy 
and on this signal recognition of the fine quahties 


displayed by you throughout your brilliant profes- 
sional career. It has been your constant aim to 
promote the best interests of architecture, and the 
great services you have rendered inspire us with the 
confident hope that in the high office you are now 
called upon to fill you will bring all the arts into 
line and do all in your power to provide, an open 
field for their fullest and finest expression. The 
Institute desires to. a;ssure you of its earnest wish 
for your success in the great worh that lies before 

’ you. 

[II ere follow signatures of the President and 
Members of Gouncil and Past Pre8idents!\ 

March 1919. 

The Address was presented by a deputation from 
the Council headed by the President. Sir Aston Webb 
expressed the extreme gratification he felt at receiving 
this testimony of his brother architects’ goodwill. 
Some of the happiest hours of his life, he said, had 
been passed at the Institute with them and nothing 
ha(i given him greater pleasure than their congratu- 
lations upon the signal honour which had been done 
him. 

Congratulations to Sir Reginald Blomfiield. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past President, reply- 
ing to the letter conveying the vote of congratulation 
passed at the Meeting of the 26th May, writes : — 

2nd June, 1919. 

Deau Sir, — I am greatly gratified by the congratu- 
lations voted at the General Meeting and conveyed to 
me in your letter of 30th May. I value them very 
highly and they recall to me the loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of my colleagues which never failed me during 
my term of oflfice at the Institute. Please convey my 
sincere thanks to the President, .the Chairman, Mr. 
Simpson, and, the members of the Institute for their 
very kind messages. — Yours faithfully, 

G. Noi’thovcr, Esq. RfQ-INALD BlOMFIELD, 

Testimonial to Mr. Ernest Newton, R. A. 

At a dinner given by the Council on the 19th May 
to the President and his predecessor in the chair, Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., an Address, beautifully illu- 
minated on vellum, was presented to Mr. Newton on 
behalf of the Institute, together with a silver salver 
and tankard, the gift of some eighty subscribers 
desirous of testifying their appreciation of his services 
to the country during the war. The following is 
the text of the Address : — 

The Gouncil of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects hereby offer to Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., on behalf of the Institute and of the general 
body of British Architects, their thanks for and 
appreciation of his recent efficient and courteous 
discharge of duties at the Ministry of Munitions. 
The spirit in which Mr. Newton offered his assist- 
ance, the industry with which he fulfilled his tosh, 
the long labours which he uncomplainingly bore, and 
the benefits which he rendered not only to the Nation 
but to his professional brethren in a time of great 
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difficulty, hme merited the admiration and gratitude 
of all his brother architects^ whose representatives 
wish in this dutiful Address to renew their expres- 
sion of the affection and resp^ect which they have 
long felt and long will feel for their colleague, JPast 
PresideM and friend. 

Mr. Newton, in a letter to the Journal, writes : 
“ May I he allowed to express my sincere thanks to 
my friends for the Address and testimonial presented 
to me on their behalf by the President. I value them 
very highly, not only because they are beautiful 
possessions, but as tokens of the esteem of my brother 
architects.^' 

Few outside Mr. Newton's Department had any 
idea of the ^immense volume of work which passed 
through their hands. The general impression is 
that they were concerned only with ordinary private 
building! Extensive as this was, however, it formed 
only a comparatively small part of their functions, 
Budding and construction work of every kin^had 
to be dealt with : all factories (with the exception of 
controlled establishments and Government con- 
tracts), all railway construction and buildings, coal 
mines and colliery buildings, waterworks, gasworks, 
power-stations, drainage works, reservoirs, cold 
storage, margarine factories, tramway extensions and 
buildmga, docks, harbours, shipyards, civil hospitals 
and all military hospitals not undertaken by Govern- 
ment, all Y.M.C,A. huts and other recreation buildings, 
canteens, hostels, and welfare buildings, municipal 
buildings of every kind, churches, farm-buildings, 
and cottages, and tlie reinstatement of damage caused 
by fire, aircraft or explosion. Ail these matters had 
to he enquired intp in detail and dealt with according 
to ‘proved urgency. Mr. Newton’s Department 
had also, through Building Labour Committee, 
of which he was Chairman, to control the building 
operatives’ wages on all Government buildings ; 
to administer the Sunday labour regulations, and to 
deal with alien labour in municipal factories and with 
the passports of skilled workmen. It was their task, 
too, to fix the amount of timber to he released by 
the Timber Controller for all buildings under licence, 
except controlled establishments and canteens, as well 
as those being built within the free limit. It may be 
mentioned that the free limit was a special bone of 
contention, and attacks against it were frequent. 
The limit, it is true, was a low one, but it enabled 
a good many people just to carry on. Not the least 
exacting part of the duties was the interviewing. 
Of the 40,000 callers on business matters, Mr. Newton 
personally interviewed some 10,000, and needless 
to say the art of cutting short the garrulous among 
them had to be sedulously cultivated. Some of the 
Department’s activities were left behind when they 
were transferred from the Ministry of Mxmitions in 
1918 to the Ministry of National Service. On leaving 
the Ministry of Munitions Mr. Newton was succeeded 
as Chairman of the Building Labour Committee by 


Lord Askwith. Mr. Newton’s Government work lasted 
nearly three years. Two years were spent at the 
Ministry of Munitions and one at the Ministry of 
National Service. His services at the Ministry of 
Munitions were rendered entirely con amore, no salary 
or emolument of any kind attaching to the position. 

In returning thanks at the presentation above 
mentioned, Mr. Newton expressed his appreciation of 
the valuable assistance he had received from Mr. 
Digby Solomon [if.] in his successful endeavours to- 
get the building restrictions removed. 

A New Architect Knight. 

A knighthood has been conferred upon Mr. Charles 
T. Ruthen, O.B.E. [J.], Deputy Controller of Accom- 
modation, Office of Works ; holds voluntarily the 
positions of Chief Inspector to the Cabinet Committee 
on Accommodation and Deputy Controller for the 
London area. 

The Annual Elections : Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which were 
read at the Business General Meeting on Monday 
2nd June. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
cdecti.on of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1919-1920 beg to report as follows : — 610 envelopes 
wej;e received^ — 250 from Fellows, 355 from Associates, and 
6 from Hon. Associates. Three were rejected as invalid. 
The result of the election is as follows : — 

Pbbsidbnt. — Mr. John William Simpson (unopposed). 
Past Presidents.— Mr. Henry Thomas Hare ; Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A. (unopposed). ' 

Vice-Presidents. — Elected : Edward Guy Bawber, 
457 votes ; Walter Cave, 423 ; Stanley Davenport Ads- 

hoad, 391 ; Alfred W'illiam Stephens Cross, 377. JVot 

Elected : Percy Scott Worthington, 360. 

Hon. Secretary. — Mr. Arthur Keen (unopposed). 
Members or Council: Fellows. — Elected: Paul 
Waterhouse, 383 votes j Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 378 ; 
Sir John James Burnet, 354 ; Professor William Richard 
Lethahy, 342 ; Giles Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., 321 ; Robert 
Atkinson, 318; Herbert Duncan Searies-Wood, 317; 
William Curtis Green, 305 ; Professor Frederick Moore 
Simpson, 304 ; Andrew Noble Prentice, 301 ; Major Harry 
Barnes, M.P., 278 ; George Hubbard, F.S.A., 272 ; Thomas 
Geoffry Lucas, 249 ; Banister Flight Fletcher, 242 ; Charles 
Stanley Peach, 239 ; Henry Philip Burke Downing. 237 ; 
John James Joass, 232 ; *Max Clarke, 231 ; ♦Sydney 

Perks, 231. Not Elected : Henry Martineau Fletcher, 

223 ; William Edward Riley, 220 ; Albert Edward 
Richardson, 211 ; Alexander George Robertson Mackenzie, 
202 ; William Woodward, 198 ; Samuel Perkins Pick, 196 ; 
William Alexander Harvey, 195 ; Herbert Hardy Wiggles 
worth, 175 ; Alfred Saxon Snell, 170 ; Bernard Dicksee, 
ICl ; William Gillbee Scott, 167 ; Harry Redforn, 149 ; 
James Thorhum Cackett, 139 ; Courtenay Melville Crick- 
mer, 136 ; William Edward Crompton, 127 ; William 
Henry White, 124 ; Alfred Cox, 119 ; Charles Lovett Gill, 
113; Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards, 112; Delissa 
Joseph, 94 ; Charles Henry Brodie, 85 ; Percival Maurice 
Fraser, 82. 

605 voting papers received, of which 42 were invalid. 

* The election of the two candidates receiving an equality of votes 
for die cigl'itocuth place on the Council was determined by ballot at the 
nientini: In .i(!c with By-law 33, when there voted : for Mr. Max 

Clarke, 9; /or Mr. Sydney Perks, 7. {SertUineers : Messrs, Percival 
M. Fr^r and Herbert Shepherd.) 
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- Associate-Members of Cotocil. — Elected : Edwin 
Stanley Hall, 362 votes ; Professor Leslie Patrick Aber- 
orombie, 359; William Bobert Havidge, 311; Bigby 
Lewis Solomon, 271 ; Horace William Cubitt, 250 ; James 

Stockdale Harrison, 249. Not Elected : George Leonard 

Elkington, 243 ; I^eonard Borne Guthrie, 237 ; Kensington 
Gammell, 190 ; Bobert John Angel, 186 ; Herbert Shep- 
herd, 184 ; Frederick Bobert Hiorns, 123 ; Arthur William 
Hennings, 116. 

606 voting papers were received, of which 14 were 
invalid. 

Bepresbntatives of Allied Societies (all unopposed). 
—Herbert Tudor Buckland (Birmingham) ; Charles Septi- 
mus Errington (Northern) ; John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. 
(Northampton) ; William Carby Hall (Leeds and W^ 
Yorks.); John Keppie (Glasgow); Llewellyn Kitchen 
(York and E. Yorks.) ; Isaac Taylor (Manchester) ; Harry 
Garnham Watkins (Nottingham) ; George Watt (Aber- 
deen). 

Bepresentative of the Abchitectttral Association. 
— Maurice Everett Webb, M.C., B.S.O. (unopposed). 

Hon. Auditors. — Alfred Harold Goslett ; Charles 
Edward Hutchinson (unopposed). 

Scrutineers. — F. Hooper. ¥. J. Toop, B. W. Collier, Guy Church, 
W. Frauklyn Murrell, Hvlton B. Elkington, Ernest G. Allen, H. G. 
Crothall, Albert. E. Bullock, Francis Fowler, Walter R. Jaggard, 
Lionel U. Grace, 0. H. Brodie (Qiairman). 

Art Standing Committee : Fellows. — Elected : 
Ernest New^ton, B A., 514 votes ; John Alfred Gotch, 434 ; 
Giles Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., 429 ; Sir Aston Webb, 414 ; 
Halsey Ricardo, 396 ; Professor Frederick Moore Simpson, 
365 ; Sidney Kyffin Greenslade, 356 ; Arthur Keen, 355 ; 
John James Joass, 291 ; Henry Philip Burke Downing, 

286. Not Elected : Maurice Everett Webb, 267 ; Edwin 

Thomas Hall, 266 ; Walter Tapper, 255 ; Harry Bedfern, 
205 ; Alfred Cox, 198 ; Harry Sirr, 126. 

Associates. — Elected: James Black Fulton, 422 ; 
Hubert Springford East, 408;, Grmrod Maxwell Ayrton, 
395 ; Edwin Gunn, 384 ; Leonard Borne Guthrie, 381 ; 

William Arthur Webb, 326, Not Elected : John Ernest 

Newberry, 288 ; John Stevens Leo, 257. 

570 voting papers received, of which 4 were invalid. 
Scrutineers. — ^W. Gordon Parkin, Harold R. Luck, C. H. Brodie 
(Chairman). 

Literature Standing Committee : Fellow's. — 
Elected : Percy Leslie Waterhousp, 452 votes ; Henry 
Martineau Fletcher, 422 ; Arthur Stratton, 415 ; Edwin 
Alfred Rickards, 409; Albert Edward Richardson, 394 ; 
Henry Heathcote Statham, 392 ; Charles Harrison Towns- 
end, 3*76 ; Hubert Christian Corlette, 375 ; Herbert Hardy 

Wigglesworth, 333 ; Louis Aihhler, 321. Not Elected : 

Charles Lovett Gill, 313 ; David Theodore Fyfe, 302 ; 
William Edward Vernon Crompton, 294 ; Herbert George 
Ibherson, 244. 

Associates. — Elected : William Godfrey Newton, 428 ; 
Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, 388 ; William Henry Ward, 
368 ; John Alan Slater, 341 ; Arthur Trystan Edwards, 

284 ; John Hubert Worthington, 261. Not Elected : 

Martin Shaw Briggs, 217 ; Stanley Churdhill Ramsey, 181 ; 
William Henry Ansell, 177 ; Frederick Robert Hiorns, 149 ; 
Charles Edward Sayer, 98 ; Leo Sylvester Sullivan, 97. 
569 voting papers were received, of which 5 were invalid. 

Scrutineers. — Sydney Tatchell, Charles Woodv.ard, C. H. Brodie 
(Chairman). 

Practice Standing Committee : Fellow s. — Elected : 
D. B. Niven, 468 votes ; W. H. Atkin-Berry, 466 ; Sydney 
Perks, 439 ; H. A, Satchel!, 434 ; W. G. Hunt, 426 ; 
H. V. Ashley, 424 ; W. Woodward, 424 ; W. Gib bee Scott, 

421 ; F. W. Troup, 419 ; F. A. Powell, 387. Not 

Elected .* Delissa Joseph, 294. 

Associates.— .* Horace William Cubitt, Harry 
Valentine Milner Emerson, Kensington Gammell, Herbert 


Haylock Golding, Charles Edward Hutchinson, John 
Douglas Scott (all unopposed). 

500 papers were handed to us, of which 6 were invalid. 
Scrutineers., — Boland Welch, C. E, Hutchinson, C. H. Brodie (Chair- 
man). 

Science Standing Committee : Fellows. — Elected : 
Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood, 468 votes ; Harry Percy 
Adams, 464 ; Max Clarke, 459 ; George Hubbard, 456 ; 
Charles Stanley Peach, 450 ; George Hornhlower, 423 ; 
Percival Maurice Fraser, 393 ; Allan Ovenden Coliard, 
376; William Henry White, 360 ; Henry Albert Saul, 360. 

Elected : Henry Percival Monckton, 351 ; Osborn 

Cluse Hills, 332. 

Associates. — Elected : Edwin Stanley Hall, 434 ; 
George Leonard Elkington, 414 ; Charles Archibald Daub- 
ney, 402 ; Dighy Lewis Solomon, 394 ; Herbert Shepherd, 

368 ; John Hatton Markham, 346. Not Elected : John 

Alford Cheston, 342 ; James Ernest Franck, 276.^ • 

571 voting papers were received of which 4 were invalid. 
Scrutineers.— 0. S. Doll, Paget L. Baxter, C. H. Brodie {Chairman). 


Exhibition of Drawings by Mr. Grace. 

Towards the end of the month a selection from the 
valuable drawings presented to the Library by Mr. 
John -D. Grace \Hon. A.] will be exhibited in. the 
Institute galleries. The drawings were made by Mr, 
Grace at different times during the past half-century, 
and will be chiefly illustrative of Italian colour decora- 
tion and ornament of the Renaissance period, although 
specimens of earlier work will also be included. Apart 
from their historical and artistic value, as these 
studies were executed “ for his own instruction and 
with the object of recording the^ true tones of colour 
and their correct relations to one another,’^ this col- 
lection forms an important series of examples for the 
guidance of the student. Besides the mounted draw- 
ings there will also he on view two folio sketchbooks, 
one containing water-colour sketches illustrating a 
Spanish tour, and the other a large miscellaneous 
collection of architectural detail, ornament and 
decoration. 


MINUTES. 

At the Adjourned Special General Meeting for the con- 
sideration of the Bevised Scale of Professional Charges, 
held Monday, 12th May, 1919, at 8 p.m.— Present : Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair ; 45 Fellows (in- 
cluding 10 members of the Council) and 41 Associates 
(including 3 members of the Council) : 

The President ruled out of order, as being a direct 
negative, the motion of which Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F.] 
had given notice — viz., “ That the Revised Scale be rejected 
in its entii-ety, and that no auticn be taken in the matter.” 

Consideration of the remainder of the Scale, beginning 
with clause 15, was then proceeded with. 

Clause 15, with the final paragraph eliminated, was 
adopted. 

The remaining clauses of the Scale were adopted. 

It was agreed that the amendments made in the Scale 
at the various meetings should be submitted to the 
Institute Solicitors for iheir approval of the wording. 

The President then moved the adoption of the Scale as a 
whole. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. Gillbee Scott [F.] . 
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In the di$oussion \rliioh ensued, Mr, Herbert W. Wills 
£F.], Mr, J. H. Kennard [^.], Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.], 
Mr, E. J. Sadgrove [F.], and Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.] 
.flpohe argainst the motion. 

The resolution liaTing been put to the vote was declared 
•carried, 6.7 voting for, and 16 against. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] moved : — “ That the opera- 
tion of the Scale be deferred for twelve months from this 
date.” 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [^.] seconded. 

The resolution bein^ put to the vote was defeated by 
two votes -^34 voting in its favour, and 36 against. 

The proceedings terminated at 9.30. 


At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1918-19, held Monday, 26th May, 1919, at 8 p.m. — 
Present ; Mr. John W. Simpson, Past Vice-President, in 
the Chair ; 1 8 Follows (including 5 members of tbe Council); 
14 Associates rnmluding 1 rnoniixu of the Council); and 2 
.Liccniiaics-- ih(r .M.inuic,.'r« of iln- Meeting held 12th May 
were uiUcn !i3 rvsd and .signed a- (torrect. 

Mr. .\rLhur Kci-n 'F.J, acting for the Hon. Secretary, 
■announced that since the last Meeting intimation had been 
reod-ved that the following members had been killed in the 
War : — Capt. Francis Renton Barry, 6th (Reserve) East 
Surrey Regiment, Associate, elected 1912 ; Lieut. David 
Arthur Carmichael, Associate, elected 1915; Lieut. Henry 
Hubert Fraser, 3rd Yorkshire Regiment, Pugin Student 
1910, elected Associate 1913 ; Lieut. Albert Carr Notley, 
Lancashire Regiment, Associate, elected 1906; Capt. 
Wilham Noel Johson Moscrop, M.O., 6th Durham Light 
Infantry, StvdenL It was Resolved that the deepest 
regrets of the Institute for tbte loss of these members be 
•entered on the Minutes, and that a niess-ag^ of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to thdr nearest relatives. 

The decease was also announced of the Moving 
members r — Walter Albert Oatlow, elected Pellow 1904 ; 
Alexander Skirving, elected Pellow 1906 ; Harold Arthur 
Woodington, elected Associate 1890 ; Charles, Crawford, 
elected Licentiate 1912 ; Frederick William Gardiner, 
elected Licentiate 1911 ; Frank Mooro Kirby, elected 
lOll ; Ohaties Buis (Brussels), elected Bon- 
orctry Corresponding Mernber 1894. 

The Chairman referred io the honour of knighthood 
recently bc.stowed upon Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Pa.st President, Royal Gold Medallist, and the Meeting 
resolved that a message expressive of the Institute's 
hearty congratulations be forwarded to Sir Reginald, 

A Paper on Railboad TERMrNAT.s Off the United 
I^aTEs, contributed by Mr. Bea Lubschez, F.A.LA, of 
New York, was read by Mr. Arthur Keen, and on the 
motion of Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.J, seconded by Mr. 
Belissa Joseph [F.], votes of tlurnks to the author and 
reader of the Paper were carried by aoclamation. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting rose at 9.15 p.m. 


At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Bession 1918-19, held Monday, 2nd June, 1919, at 8 p.m, — 
Present t Mr, Walter Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
several Fellows and Associates (including 2 Members of the 
Council and I Associate Member of Council)— the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 28th May were taken as read and 
signed as correct, 

The Chairman having announced the decease of Mr. 
Samuel Perkins Pick. Member of Oouncil, it was resolved 
that an expression of the Institute’s sorrowful regret for 
his loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be forwarded to bis nearest 
relatives. 

Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], acting as Hon. Secretary, read the 
Report of the Scrutineers giving the results of the elections 
of the Oflfieers, Council, and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1919-20. 


It having been reported that Messrs. Max Clatke and 
Sydney Perks had received an equal number of votes for 
the eighteenth place on the list of Members of Council, the 
election was determined by ballot of the members present 
as prescribed by By-law 33, and Messrs. Peroival M. 
Fraser [F.] and Herbert Shepherd [A.] having been 
appointed Scrutineers, the results of the ballot were 
declared as follow's : For Mr. Max Clarke, 9 votes ; for Mr. 
Sydney Perks, 7 votes. 

The Chairman declared the Officers, Council, and Stand- 
ing Committees duly elected in accordance with the Scru- 
tineers’ Reports, and a vote of thanks was passed by accla- 
mation to the Sci'utineers for their labours in connection 
with the elections. 

The proceedings terminated at S.SCTp.m. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ruislip Housing: Competition. 

The negotiations of the E-.I.B.A. Competitions 
Committee with the promoters of the above competi- 
tion have had a satisfactory result, and the clauses of 
the conditions to which exception was taken have 
been amended to bring them into line with the 
E.I.B.A. Eegulations. The ban upon the competi- 
tion is therefore withdrawn. 

Glasgow Corporation Housing Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the Eoyal Institute 
of British ArchiteOts requests Members and Licentiates 
to refrain from taking part in the above competition, 
the conditions not being in conformity with the 
Institute Eegulations for Architectural Competitions. 
The Committee is in communication with the pro- 
moters of the competition with a view to the amend- 
ment of the conditions. 


; , :-'NOTlCES. 

Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

THE SIXTEENTH GBNEEAL MEETING 
(Ordinary) of the Session 1918-19 will he‘ held 
MONDAY, 23rd JUNE 1919, at 8 
following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 16th June. 

To. admit members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

To present the EOYAL GOLD MEDAL EOE 
AEOHITECTUEE to Mr. LEONAED STOKES, 
Past President* 

The Revised Scale of Professional Charges. 

As will he seen by the Minutes of the Meeting of the 
12th May, pubhshed in this issue, the Eevised Scale 
has been passed and its issue sanctioned. Copies are 
now on sale at the Institute, price sixpence each. 


Messrs. Kidner & Berry, of 23 Old Broad Stieet, B.C., have three or 
four Architects* Drawing Oahiuete for disp-*.'..*. D. Size; 

also a pine table-top, 8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 8 ■ . U,v ■ i.. .% .. For 

details, etc., apply as above. 
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THE EOYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

Presentatioa to Mr, Leonard Stokes, Past President at tlie General Meeting, 

Monday, 23rd June, 1919. 

ADDEESS BY MB. HENEY T, HAEE, President 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is a great pleasure to me that the last function which falls to my 
lot as President of this Institute should be the presentation of the Eoyal Gold Medal for Architecture 
to my old friend, Leonard Stokes. For many years his presence \vitliin these walls was constant and 
frequent, and no face was more familiar to us. We welcome and greet him to-day after a lapse of 
some years, and are pleased to have this opportunity of showing our esteem and appreciation both of 
his architectural work and his personal character. 

It is, I think, necessary on these occasions to repeat the purpose and meaning of the presentation 
of the Eoyal Gold Medal, whichis accorded by His Majesty the King and awarded on the advice and sug- 
gestion of the Institute each year. Its object, to quote from the wording of the regulations laid down, is 
the “ promotion of architecture ” and it is “ annually conferred upon some distinguished arclaitect or 
man of science or letters, who has designed or executed a building of high merit or produced a work 
tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the various branches of sciences 
connected therewith.’* The roll of recipients, since its institution in 1848, is a formidable and compre- 
hensive one, and includes names known and honoured throughout the world. In adding Mr. Stokes’s 
name to that list we feel satisfied that we are but carrying on its high tradition, for Mr. Stokes’s name 
has been familiar to us nearly forty years and has always been associated with architeetutal works of 
the highest excellence and very strongly marked character. 

I must, as part of my duty, give a brief sketch of Mr. Stokes’s career. He was articled to Mr. B. J. 
Nicholl and afterwards spent some time in the office of a quantity surveyor, an experience which I am 
sure he must have found of great service to him in after years, for there is no method by which every 
part of the anatomy of a building can be so well grasped or understood as by actually taking out the " 
bill of quantities. He subsequently acted as clerk of works at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
under Mr, Street, another experience of the more practical side of our work. Later he was in Mr. 
Street’s office, and also with Mr. Collcutt and Mr. St. Aubyn. This was followed by a period of travel 
and study in the Eastern counties, and in 1880, on being awarded the Pugin Studentship, by a tourin 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. In 1881 he was in Germany and Italy. 
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His first work was the Church of the Sacred Heart, Exeter, carried out in collaboration with 
Mr. Ware of Exeter. This was followed by St. Patrick's Schools, Southampton, and numerous houses, 
churches and schools. One of the most notable of his churches is St. Clare's, Liverpool, a very beautiful 
and characteristic example of his ecclesiastical work. Other churches are All Souls’, Eolkestone ; 
St. Joseph’s, Maidenhead • All Souls’, Peterborough ; St. Augustine’s, Sudbury, and numerous others. 

Of domestic work there is a very long list, too long to enumerate in detail, but amongst them may 
be mentioned Minteme House, Dorset ; Shooter’s Hill House, Pangbourne, and his own residence at 
Woldingham. 

Amongst his secular work we are most of lis familiar with the series of buildings carried out for 
the National Telephone Co. in London and other cities. These are specially notable as shomng how 
a purely utilitarian building may be made architecturally interesting. We also have in London a very 
good example of municipal work in his Town Hall for Chelsea. 

The most notable work, however, which he has carried out during the last few years is the new 
buildings for Emmanuel College, Cambridge, a work which, in a city of fine buildings, ancient and 
modern, holds its own for character and general excellence. 

I have omitted many fine works from the list quoted, but we have arranged in the adjoining room 
a selection of illustrations which will supply some of the omissions, and all of which will justify the 
high estimation in which his work is held by his brother architects. 

Mr. Stokes was President of the Architectural Association at a critical period of its career when it 
was first initiating its scheme of architectural education, a scheme which has since developed into one 
of the most important schools in the country. To his energy and foresight was largely due its early 
success. Later on, when the Association took oyer the premises of the Architectural Museum, he. acted 
as, architect in the rebuilding and adaptation of the building, a very difficult and thankless task, which 
was carried out with entire success. 

After many years of service as a member of the E.I.B.A. Council, he became President in 1910 , 
and during the two years of his occupation of that position made a determined effort to take the first 
steps towards the unifying of the profession. After much tedious and tiresome negotiation a scheme 
was arrived at which promised to have accomplished this, but unfortunately serious opposition from 
unexpected quarters made its realisation impossible, a result I think to be greatly regretted. Had it 
been accomplished the profession would to-day have been in a much stronger and more influential 
position. One still hopes that his labours in this direction may some day prove to have laid the 
foundation on which ultimate unity may be achieved. 

I have probably said enough to >ghow that Mr. Stokes, during the many years of his active career, 
has occupied a very prominent place in the world of architecture, and that his influence has been such 
as to justify in every way the honour which we are pleased to be able to render him to-day. It must 
be felt by everyone that our list of Gold Medalists would undoubtedly be incomplete if it did not 
include his name. 

I may conclude with a sincere hope that he may, for many years, continue to produce such works 
as have interested and delighted us in the past. 

Mr. STOKES, having been invested with the 
Medal, addressed the assembly as follows : — 

Mr. Pbesidbxt, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is 
very kind of you to have given me such a warm wel- 
come, but after the eulogistic terms in which Mr. 

Hare has expressed your feelings, I hardly know how 
to thank you. There are many ways of thanking 
people for bestowing an honour—mostly, I think, 

TOong. There is the man who bubbles over with his 


own importance ; he gets tittered at by his audience, 
and goes home a sadder but not a much wiser man. 
The other method is to grovel in the gutter and pretend 
you have not done anything. I will not quite do that. 
AIL I will say is, that the responsibility for selecting me 
as the recipient of the Medal must rest on your shoul- 
ders : you probably know me better than I know 
myself, and if you think me good enough for the Royal 
Gold Medal, I can only thank you for thinking so. I 
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certainly am grateful for the honour you have done 
me. I have had many letters of congratulation on 
the event, among them one from an old friend — I will 
not mention his name — ^who said the honour of getting 
the Gold Medal was an honour to the recipient, but 
also gratifying to the family, wife, daughters, and sons ; 
even uncles received one with much greater favour 
when one went to see them. (Laughter.) I hope I 
shall not have to try that, though if I do, it will be 
pleasant to reflect that even an uncle will receive one 
graciously if one goes to him with a gold medal. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Hare has painted me in very elabo- 
rate colours : he even dragged in my private character, 
which I hoped might escape. However, he did not 
attempt to say much about it, so I will not enlarge on 
that. He drew a very pleasing picture. It is not so 
very long ago that I was represented here in a dressing- 
gown,* and that did not seem altogether to give 
satisfaction. Personally, I think a dressing-gown is 
more suited to my style of beauty than are all the 
glowing terms that Mr. Hare has painted me in. I do 
not know that I can say more. It is very hard 
indeed to thank people for a distinction bestowed upon 
one. One never knows where to stop. It may inter- 
est you to know that, just as I was coming out, a kind 
friend in official quarters telephoned and said, “ Peace 
has been signed (Applause.) I hope it is true. If 
it is true, then three great events wiU always be re- 
membered by us as falling on the same day : Leonard 
Stokes got the Gold Medal — I put that first, of course 
(laughter) — ^it is the Prince of Wales’s birthday anni- 
versary, and it is the day Peace was signed. (Applause.) 

Sir ASTON WEBB, P.RA., K.O.V.O., G.B., Past 
President, Royal Gold Medalist : Sir, I hope I shall not 
be interrupting the- proceedings if I am allowed to say 
one or two words of congratulation to Leonard Stokes 
on the great honour he has received to-day, I feel 
sure there is nobody in this room who is more pleased 
about it than I am myself. I have known Leonard 
Stokes all our professional life. He has the advantage 
of being a good deal younger than me, but I remember 
him from the time he was with Mr. Street. And, 
looking over his work in the other room, it made me 
feel quite young again. I remember every one of 
those buildings, and I always looked at them with the 
greatest interest and admiration as one after the other 
was erected. I have looked at them with the same 
admiration to-night as I used to regard them. I think 
Stokes’s work, if I may say so, has stood the test of 
time almost better than any work I know. I have 
not always seen eye to eye with Leonard Stokes in the 
various affairs of the Architectural Association and 
this Institute — and I rather respect a man, Sir, who 
does not always agree with me — ^who is able to disagree. 
And, after all, I daresay sometimes he was right, and 
I am quite sure that sometimes I was. But, as far as 
I am concerned, that is all over, and I am most de- 

* Mr. Stokes is referring to the portrait painted for the Institute 
iy Sir William Orpen, A.B.A. 


lighted to see that he has the Gold Medal. My only 
surprise is that he did not receive it long ago. I ven- 
ture to add my best congratulations to him. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE : I am not an author- 
ised speaker to-night, and if I rise to add something to 
what Sir Aston Webli has said, it is merely because I 
cannot altogether refrain from doing what I should so 
much like to do. It is a great pleasure to me to be able 
to say, on behalf of many of you here, as well as myself, 
how delighted we all are that our old friend Mr. 
Leonard Stokes has got this great honour, which, to 
our knowledge, he so richly deserves. What has 
pleased me very much this evening is the discovery 
that he is the same old Stokes — ^though I ought really 
to say the same young Stokes — ^his speech is the same, 
and his other characteristics, too. I remember per- 
haps as well as anybody here — ^for there are others who 
were there on those occasions-^our pleasant assem- 
blies round a hard wood table in Stokes’s old and now 
destroyed picturesque office, when we discussed the 
future of the Axchitectural ALSsociation, with the assist- 
ance of excellent cigars and some very good whisky. 
We worked very hard on those occasions. (Laughter.) 
You laugh, gentlemen, but the refreshment was deeply 
needed, for a very great deal of work was done there, 
stimulated entirely by the man who was our genial 
host and most energetic leader. 

Sir ERNEST GEORGE, R.A., Past President and 
Royal Gold Medalist : I would like to say what pleasure 
this occasion gives me. I knew friend Stokes when I 
was hardly of middle age and he was a lad. We first 
met when he was sketching in a German town, and I 
was doing the same thing : and from that time I have 
watched his vigorous and interesting work and been 
able to appreciate his charming character and person- 
ality. I have found his work always interesting, 
thoughtful and fresh, never common. I think it ad^ 
to the importance of Gold Medalists that he should 
be one of them. I wish him health and long life. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, D.S.O., M.O. [J’.J, Pmi- 
dent of the ArchiUctural Association : On behalf of 
the Architectural Association, I should like to say 
with what immense pleasure we saw that Mr. Stokes 
had been recommended for the Royal Gold Medal. I 
cannot claim to be as intimate with Mr. Stokes as is 
my father or Mr. Waterhouse or Sir Ernest George ; 
but all through his life, I believe, he has worked for the 
benefit of the younger generation. (Applause.) His 
work for our Association shows that, and I have per- 
sonally come into contact with many men to whom 
Mr. Stokes has given a helping hand, not only in time 
of trouble, but in his office he has done everything he 
could for the younger men, and on their behalf I wish 
to say with what great pleasure we see him honoured 
to-night. (Applause.) 

Mr. WALTER MILLARD [A.] : Should it happen 
that there is still anybody here who has known 
Leonard Stokes more than forty years, I will give way 
to him. I have before mentioned in this room that 
the first time I heard the name “ Leonard Stokes ” I 
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enquiied, “ "Who is lie ? ” And the answer came back, 
up a speaking tube, “ He is the fellow from the quantity 
surveyor’s.” I still said that I was in the dark. 
However, I had to learn, and I have gone on learning 
ever since. I have learned what he was as a student, 
I have learned what he is as a man, and I have 
learned what he can do as an architect. I only wish 
to call attention to that little point : that he was the 
fellow from the quantity surveyor’s.? That does not 
mean that he began in a quantity surveyor’s office, 
but a wise dispensation had placed himin a quantity 
surveyor’s office after serving his articles to an archi- 
tect, and I have often thought that that was, perhaps, 
a key to the story of his success in the profession. It 
is something for the rest of us to think about, as to 
whether it is not good for us to use this key for opening 
the door to the garden of architectural practice. It 
was not for long he stayed at the quantity surveyor’s, 
perhaps, yet I think he would be the fost to tell us 
that every minute of the time he did spend there was 
worth much to him. I wish to join with others in 
congratulations to him, and to say how glad I am 
that the Institute is able to honour him with this 
Medal as a man who has' left his mark on English 
architecture. (Applause.) 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.] : I am very pleased 
indeed that Mr. Maurice. Webb should have empha- 
sised what the Architectural AssbcMon owes to Mr. 
Stokes, and also how many men owe a great stimulus 
and help in life to his personal influence. The share 
that he took in establishing the evening schools of the 
Architectural Association, which have had^so big 
an influence upon the architectural training of the 
country, is outstanding, and will probably be 
appreciated in the future even more than it is to-day. 
For years the Axchiteotural Association occupied 
premises which he had so skilfully adapted to their 
use, and in transferring it to Tufton Street, I think 
I am right in saying, it was really the introduction 
to the Royal patronage of which the Architectural 
Association is now proud. Further, there is a matter 
which has not, so far, been alluded to, and that 
is Mr. Stokes’s influence, during his presidency, in 
carrying through so successfully the International , 
Conference in connection with Town Planning. That 
was a land-mark in the history of the Institute of the 
very greatest importance, and one which may, per- 
haps, have paved the way to a step which we all so 
rejoice in, an architect as President of the Royal 
Academy. (Applause.) I am not able to look back 
quite so far as are some here, but I think my friendship 
with Mr. Stokes dates pretty nearly to forty years ago, 
but I never remember anything approaching the inter- 
est which the public took in architecture during the 
time that the galleries of the Academy were decorated 
with plans, models and photographs of architectural 
conceptions, as well as actual work executed. And if 
the younger men are spared to see a greater interest on 
the part of the public at large, and on the part of the 


Government and the various public authorities of our 
land, I think we may say that that interest was 
stimulated by Leonard Stokes. (Applause.) 

Mr. HERBERT A. WELCH [A.] : Any plaim I 
might have to speak I ask that I may utilise in order 
to say a few words on behalf of the younger generation 
of arcliitects. I would like, for a moment, to pay my 
modest tribute to Mr. Leonard Stokes, and to con- 
gratulate him on the honour which has been conferred 
upon him, and which he so richly deserves. My first 
live interest in the Institute after I came to London I 
vividly recollect was due io the fact that I found n it 
so live a member as Mr. Stokes. On every occasion 
when I was able to be at its meetings I was delighted 
to feel that there was a man who was so high in the 
esteem of his brother architects, and so progressive and 
interested, not only in the profession itself, but n the 
younger generation of architects. Speaking generally, 
I know of no man in the Institute at present who has 
helped forward the younger men more than has Mr. 
Leonard Stokes. I met him some fifteen years ago, 
when I was studying for the Institute examinations 
and also pursuing my ordinary studies in architecture 
at Uxiiversity College School, where he was the Visitor 
for two seasons. I keenly remember how deeply I 
felt indebted to him, and I hope he wiU accept my 
thanks for the very valuable help I received under his 
able tuition at that time. That other men were helped 
as much as myself was evident on every occasion when 
Mr. Stokes was present! I think there are two points 
of view that young students take in regard to those 
who watch and criticise their work: there is the 
admiration for the man’s work, and there is the 
admiration for the man and for his work. For one 
there seems to be a gimter delight and personal in- 
terest than in the case of the other, because, for some 
reason, it is not given to us all to get right into the 
minds of those we are trying to teach and help 
forward. Mr. Stokes had the happy knack of being 
able to plant himself into the mind and manner of 
work of every student with whom he came into con- 
tact. That was my experience of him parifieulariy. 
On one occasion he much amused the class there by 
telling the man next to me that he had quite a lot of 
brains, but that they were dreadfully scattered, and 
that he must try and knit them up and make some- 
thing of them. I know the man was awfully deli ghted 
with the criticism, and he did try hard subsequently, 
with considerable success. There was another man to 
whom Mr. Stokes had been very forbearing, until on 
one occasion he seriously asked him whether he had 
ever considered any other calling than that of an 
architect. He said it so nicely, that the man went 
away impressed, but not annoyed. That was, at 
least, what I thought at the time, and my opinion was 
confirmed, because I met him later and, thinking he 
was still following the same delightful calling, I asked 
him how he was getting on. He said : “ Stokes im- 
pressed me so much with that remark he made at 
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University College that I have dropped architecture 
altogether. ” The remark was a help to that man, who 
obviously ought never to have taken up architecture, 
and that is a tribute to the man we are honouring to- 
night. I have much pleasure in adding my apprecia- 
tion of the character and the architecture of Leonard 
Stokes, and I wish him health, happiness and joy for 
the remainder of his life. (Loud applause.) 

The following telegram was received from Mr. 
Edwin J. Sadgrove [J'.j : “ Best wishes from President 
Society of Architects to Leonard Stokes, with recollec- 
tions of efiorts towards unity w^hich were nearly 
successful . — Sadgrove , ’ ’ 


THE ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 

On the 12th June, 1919, the Science Standing Com- 
mittee of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects 
paid a second visit to Westminster Hall to inspect, 
under the personal guidance of Sir Frank Baines, 
Principal Architect of H.M. Office of Works, what is 
being done to repair, strepgthen and maintain the roof. 

A model, representing the main timbers of two 
trusses and the included bay of purlins and rafters, 
to a scale of half-inch to the foot, was first inspected 
and the chief points affected by decay were pointed 
out. These were seen to be almost invariably situ- 
ated in the darkest' parts of the roof and at the junc- 
tion of timbers with one another, causing a serious 
diminution of section at important bearings with a 
consequent distortion and settlement in the roof as a 
whole. The bearings at the wall heads and the joints 
at the ends of the main collar beams were the most 
seriously decayed portions of the trusses, but the 
decay is very general in all parts of the timbers re- 
mote from observation from the floor of the Hall. In 
the bays between the trusses the purlins are severely 
overtaxed by the weights they have had to support 
and by the destruction of the wood-worm, both in . 
their centres and at their bearings upon the trusses. 
In some cases these great timbers are reduced to a 
shell so fragile as to require sandwiching with new 
timber to prevent them breaking with their own 
weight when being removed from the roof. 

The positions of the patches and repairs formerly 
executed were shown on the model and their struc- 
tural inutility discussed. In many cases the patch- 
ings merely added dead weight to the trusses they 
were intended to assist. The long raking struts from 
hammer-posts to shoulder of the lower principal 
rafters are a notable example of this, for however 
good their seatings upon the wall may have been when 
they were erected, they are now almost invariably 
found to be fretted away by the action of the Xesto- 
hium Tessellatum. In any case the inefficient applica- 
tion of their upper ends to the underside of the lower 
principal leaves it open to doubt whether they were 
ever structurally efficient. 


Of the tie rods shown in the model, those pene- 
trating the principal rafters and connecting them 
with the hammer-beams and the lower curved struts 
are the oldest. These have undoubtedly served to 
maintain a precarious state of equilibrium in timbers 
too severely damaged by excessive stress and decay 
to have stood any longer by themselves. 

These rods, however, have induced bending in the 
principal rafters and wiU all be removed. They were 
in some cases provided with slots and wedges in place 
of nuts, and were composed of short lengths of iron 
very imperfectly welded together. They were taxed 
to the utmost by the stresses involved and were with 
difficulty withdrawn from the timbers without break- 
ing, owing to their fragmentary construotioA and bad 
welding. 

The larger tie-bars inclining up from the feet of the 
lower principals on the wall heads to the crown posts 
above the main collar beams were inserted by Sir 
Charles Barry when he removed the buttresses on the 
East side of the Hall. These bars are applied in such 
a manner as to add to the distortion of the old timbers, 
and in fact if tightened up would have further en- 
dangered the stability of the roof. They were doubt- 
less placed in position to restrain a supposed tendency 
of the roof to spread apart at the wall head : no out- 
ward spread actually occurs at a lower j)omt than that 
to which the tie bars are applied and their function 
has been to increase a serious tendency of the hammer- 
beam and hammer-post to swing bodily into the Hall. 
In some cases this movement has since gone on to the 
extent of freeing the tie bars of any action whatever 
and leaving them hangingdoose in their bore holes in 
the timbers. That some of them were originally 
tightened up is shown by the bent condition of the 
pin connecting their upper ends to the crown-post. 

Under the action of the in-swinging tendency of the 
hammer-beam and hammer-post the bearing of the 
old timbers upon the wall has been entirely discon- 
nected, and the weights are borne upon the lowest 
segment of the great arch rib and the lower curved 
strut. As much as an inch of air space is sometimes 
found between the wall head and the hammer-beam, 
Alterations in the balance due to the decay of the 
pole plates, which originally helped to load the wall 
ends of the hammer-posts, may be charged with some 
part of the disconnection. 

Specimens of decayed timber from different parts 
of the roof were inspected by the Committee. Decay 
in the purlins, wall posts and the bearing end of a wall 
post removed from its corbel, were among the speci- 
mens. In the last mentioned example it was noted 
that the previous ineffective and trivial patches con- . 
cealed the decay without improving the structure, and, 
in consequence of the unequal pressures, a further 
movement in the descending timbers snapped off the 
projecting part of the stone corbel, which was held 
pinned to the wall by the oblique pressure of the foot 
of the great arch rib. 


S 
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Tlie finislied appearance of the work of repair was 
observed in trusses 9 and 10, and the included bay 
with the new ventilating fleche above. The steelwork 
of the new trusses, painted a dull brown, is barely 
visible behind and among the old timbers which have 
been conserved in exactly the same positions as they 
were found. In all cases the steel is kept away to 
the further side of the timber, and even where ^sible 
from below is more in the shadow than the timber 
adjoining it. 

The Committee then mounted the stages and were 
shown a series of fragments belonging to the Norman 
walls of William Eu&s’s HaU completed in 1099. The 
fragments of arches and pillars indicate the existence 
formerly of a very beautiful arcade extending along 
both side walls of the Hall from end to end. The 
design of the arcade has been made out from the 
fragments of stonework and proves to have been set 
out on a fairly uniform basis throughout, with only 
such irregularities as Norman builders allowed them- 
selves in detail, such as crowding up the last bays by 
giving the arches smaller spans, and altering the rnor- 
tar joints from one-eighth to two inches in width 
when convenient. 

Large Norman window arches, spaced on the aver- 
age about 19 feet 9 inches apart, centre to centre, are 
separated from one another by two smaller arches at a 
lower leyel, supported upon groups of four 8-mch 
diameter freestone shafts. The four cushion capitals 
are made of separate stones, but the abacus block 
unites tbe group into a sufficiently solid pier to sup- 
port the arches. 

These Norman remains have involved an unex- 
pected structural problem, as in some cases the, 
original Norman waU passage remains as a cavity in 
the pier between one perpendicular window and the 
next. The piers were calculated as being of com- 
paratively poor material but solid throughout, and 
the presence of a cavity seriously weakens the pier 
unless strengthening works are undertaken. A 
scheme has been prepared, approved by the Ancient 
Monuments Board, whereby certain of the cavities 
will be preserved and opened up to public inspection. 
The most suitable cavities, in which the Norman work 
is best preserved, will be chosen for this treatment, 
and the weakening efiect of the cavity will be made 
good by the careful insertion of new material in suit- 
able positions, without obtruding anything new into 
view from tbe Hall. 

The steel reinforcement in progress was then in- 
spected and the design of the new work explained. 
Each new steel truss, with the solid timber between 
plates, is a complete framed structure capable of 
supporting the whple of the dead load and wind- 
pressure and applying the resultant pressures through 
suitably shaped bed plates to the massive waU tops, 
the old timbers acting as web members. 

Avoidance of anything that would disfigure the 
ancient outlines of the roof was made a primary 


consideration in devising the lines to be taken by 
tbe new steelwork, advantage being taken of tbe 
duplication of certain timbers in the old work to 
apply parts of the steelwork in the midst of the 
original timber as in the case of the main collar 
beam, which is of two members. The double tracery 
standing upon the back of the great arch rib serves 
to hide most of the steelwork upon the lower princi- 
pals, and the main steel collar reinforcement is con- 
tained, like a flitch plate, within the decayed double 
beams which together build up tbe original main 
coUar of oak. The old purlins are being reinstated 
wherever sufficient sound timber remains, and are 
refixed upon a broad-flanged girder which acts as 
stiflener between truss and truss, as well as taking 
the weight of the common rafters and roof covering. 

Beside the provision of a new steel truss the decayed 
portions of the old timbers are made good with sound 
new oak, both old and new wood being securely 
bolted to tbe steelwork. ,The lower and upper princi- 
pal rafters are clothed with steel plates on both their 
north and south faces, the new steelwork being con- 
nected with gusset plates and bolts into a continuous 
member, from the wall tops to the apex of the roof. 
The two posts of each steel principal rafter are con- 
nected with steel bolts through the old oak, and at the 
important points of juncture with other members 
of the steelwork large pins of steel 5| inches in 
diameter are used to unite the two halves of the steel 
principal rafter and the third member, the rod or 
collar as the case may be. 

Special care is exercised in obtaining a perfectly 
central bearing on the two sides of the principal 
rafter, and a special apparatus is used for broaching 
the holes to exact size and alignment. The hole in 
one steel plate is bored to the correct siz 2 before fixing 
and a smaller bole approximately opposite to it 
in the other. A steel cutter-bar is then threaded 
through both holes and held in position with circular 
steel collars and brackets. A lever, with ratchet ar- 
rangement, is used to rotate the cutter-bar, and a 
screw union on its end forces it steadily forward 
as the metal is eaten away. When the hole is com- 
pleted the pin is led into it with a polished steel 
thimble, over its screw thread; and such- a perfect 
fit is obtained that heavy sledging or the use of an 
hydraulic jack is necessary to force the pin into 
position. 

To ensure the proper co-operation between the old 
and new work after erection each complete steel 
truss is tightened up by the revolution of screw 
couplings upon its inclined steel tie rods, until the feet 
of the principal rafters stand slightly nearer together 
than the positions marked for their reception upon 
the bed plates already concreted into the wall tops. 
While still screwed up to this calculated pitch, the 
feet of the principal rafters are forced apart by means 
of hydraulic jacks until they coincide with the. bolting 
down positions, and that operation is then performed 
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while the feet of the principals are held apart. The 
precise object of this screwing and stretching is to 
anticipate and, prepare for the deflection that would 
otherwise expand the feet of the steel truss when it 
receives its full load of rafters and roof covering. If 
this expansion took place after the fixing of the truss 
damage to the eight-hundred-year-old walls might 
result, but the adjustment above described sets off 
the elasticity of the truss against the possible de- 
flection, and avoids damage to the walls. 

A primary consideration of the whole system of 
repair lay in the means to be employed to exterminate 
the wood worm, whose ravages had caused by far 
the greatest portion of the decay and distortion in 
the roof. This insect, identified by Dr. Gahan, of 
South Kensington Museum, as Xestobium Tessel- 
latum, the ‘‘ Death Watch,’’ burrows during its larval 
stage in the interior of the oak and is commonly known 
as “ wood worm,” a white slightly curved grub. 
The eggs from which the grubs are hatched are 
laid in cracks and joints of the timber and this has 
caused some of the principal bearing joints of the roof 
to be most severely affected. The grub’s habit of 
working in the dark and only emerging through to the 
outside of the timber when completely transformed 
into the perfect beetle has led to the preservation 
of a sound looking outer crust on beams whose in- 
terior is completely eaten away, 

In^ devising a suitable insecticide several limiting 
conditions were first laid down, which excluded the 
use of reagents that were highly inflammable or so 
poisonous as to involve serious risk to the workmen. 

^ The characteristic orange-brown colour of the old 
timber was carefully preserved by the exclusion of any 
substance that had the effect of changing or darkening 
its hue. After considerable experiment, both in the 
laboratory and in Westminster Hall, a prescription 
by Dr. Maxwell Lefroy, of the Imperial College of 
Science, South Kensington, was adopted. In prepara- 
tion for spra 3 dng, the timber is first carefully cleaned 
and freed from dust by means of an air blast and then 
all surfaces are given two thorough soakings with -the 
solution, applied through a hose and nozzle held close 
to the wood. The liquid is held in a cylindrical con- 
tainer and is forced through the hole under an air 
pressure of from 20 to 60 lbs. 

The conservation of the original timber has been 
the guiding principle throughout the works, and all 
means used have been devised to this end. The new 
steelwork is planned in such a manner as to reduce to 
a minimum any cutting of the old timber and in- 
volves the use of far less new oak than would have been 
the case had the repair been carried out by splicing on 
new timber alone — ^supposing this to have been a 
feasible method of meeting the structural condi- 
tions of the problem. The only parts of the roof 
not actually decayed that have been removed 
were modern insertions, structurally inejfioient or 
dangerous. 
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The most careful measured drawings are prepared 
of nvery part of the roof as treated—alJ decay is 
recorded with the most elaborate care and all his- 
torical details preserved, recorded and opened up 
where possible. 

Owing to the world-wide interest taken in the work 
begun in 1912 at Westminster HaU and still in pro- 
gress, it is a matter of great public importance that 
all the measured and coloured drawings prepared 
for the work and during the period that has since 
^ elapsed should be published, in addition to the Blue 
Book already issued. They would form a precise 
record of the recent dangerous condition of the roof, 
of the infinite pains now being taken to preserve 
it for many generations to come and of the earlier 
masonry and decoration which has been discovered. 
Their publication would also be a well-deserved 
tribute to the courage of those who enabled the 
work to be done and authorised the absolutely 
fiecessary expenditure, and to Sir Frank Baines, and 
all who are assisting him, to maintain a priceless 
national heirloom with practically no i nterference with 
the original beauty of its design. 

A. 0. COLLARD [F.], 

J oint Hon. Sec. Science Standing Gommittee. 


PACTOEY BUILDING AND THE WELPAEB 
OP THE WOEKEE. 

By W. S. PuRCHON, M.A. [A.], Lecturer in Architec- 
ture at the University of Sheffield. 

I had hoped to be present at the reading of Mr. 
Buckland’s paper on the above subject, but this 
proving impossible I have read the advance copy 
with great interest and venture to submit the following 
notes in the hope that they may in some small measure 
supplement the discussion. 

We must, I think, be very careful of generalisations, 
for while in some matters these are distinctly valuable, 
in others they are rendered valueless by the great dif- 
ferences in the needs of various industries. AsTan 
example I would instance the question of the number 
of floors, for while in some cases the single floor is not 
merely best, but the only possible scheme, it wiU be 
found that in lighter industries buildings of two or 
more stories are quite satisfactory, and the area of 
land covered is often an important consideration. 

, The engineer is certainly wedded to the north light 
roof, so much so that a south light roof which I deliber- 
ately placed over a canteen designed to seat some 
2,000 workers was quite startling in its efiect on some 
members of our brother profession. The roof trusses 
in that building are perhaps of some little interest, 
being constructed of wood, but designed exactly on the 
lines of the usual trussed rafter type of steel roof. The 
engineer also loves the open roof and is sometimes con- 
vinced only with difficulty that in many classes of 
building the horizontal ceiling has great advantages. 
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A few architects may possibly still consider the c[nes- 
tion of drains rather sordid. The fact that some of us 
ad,opted this attitude of mind towards this and other 
more or less scientific matters which are clearly within 
our province, did the profession great harm before and 
during the War, but I think we are rapidly adopting 
sounder views. Anyhow, I am glad Mr. Buckland 
raises the point, and I cheerfully emphasise it by giving 
some actual figures. In one factory in which I was 
responsible for drains and other matters, the roof 
water was carried away by two 9-in. drains, laid at a 
fall of 1 in 140. One of these drains took the rain 
water from about 189,000 sq, ft. of roof surface, and 
the only trouble which arose in connection with these 
drains was due to the main sewer in the road being in- 
capable of dealing with a sudden storm. A 6-in. drain 
falling 1 in 64 dealt satisfactorily with 131 w.c.’s, about . 
124 ft. of urinal, 350 lavatory sprays, a number pf 
single lavatories, sinks, etc. 

The getting in and out of large numbers of workers, 
the recording of their times, and the provision of pro- 
per cloakroom accommodation, form, as Mx. Buckland 
suggests, a particularly interesting study. The plac- 
ing of the clocks is an important and somewhat difficult 
matter. Arranging them near the work reduces con- 
gestion and so allows of more rapid clocking. This 
method also makes fox easier supervision of the clock- 
ing and allows of the checking of time on any particular 
operation, and I am inclined to prefer these arguments 
to that advanced by Mr, Buckland. 

Metal lockers with expanded metal doors though 
expensive appear to he the best method of dealing 
with clothes, etc., and while the cloakroom should be 
itear the sanitary accommodation, it should certainly 
be in a Separate apartment so that it can be kept 
locked except when the workers are starting or leaving 
work. In certain special cases the method of handing 
in clothes to an attendant as in the cloakroom of a 
hotel has had to be adopted. 

Another difficulty is that of rapidly paying large 
numbers of workers. In one factory I arranged a 
series of entrances and exits on the boundary of the 
works with small pay offices between, and this system 
— which included the use of turnstiles — ^proved very 
satisfactory. 

As Mr. Buckland says, the tendency has been to 
uiiderheat our workshops. This is mainly due to the 
large amount of exposed roof surface, resulting in a 
problem almost on the lines of that of heating a field’! 

In some cases the difficulty of flooring has been got 
over by the use of asphalte. This is cleaner than con- 
crete and less cold, hut is, of course, expensive and not 
always suitable. One difficulty found with concrete is 
its liability to ‘‘ dust,” a subject worthy of further in- 
vestigation. 

The ordinary wash-basin seems much less suitable 
for general works purposes than the trough, but the 
latter must have no plugs to the outlets. In heating 
schemes for factories the difficulty is that of getting 


enough. In hot water supplies the difficulty is even 
greater, and as hot water should be provided care 
should be taken that it is not wasted. This amounts 
to the provision of some form of tap which cannot be 
left running and which does not need to be held down 
by the hand. I have experimented with foot-action 
and knee-action taps for works purposes, but the most 
suitable form that I have met is one in which pres- 
sure of the hand, before starting to wash, releases a 
measured amount of water through a spray. This 
form is not perfect yet, but I tbink it is on the right 
line of development. One great advantage which it 
presents is a neat and simple form which cannot 
easily be damaged. 

With Mr. Buckland I should certainly like to see a 
more general provision of baths. It is often urged in 
connection with housing schemes that the baths should 
be on the ground floor because the worker comes home 
dirty. The problem should, however, be tackled 
nearer the source, so that the worker could come home 
clean. 

I believe there will presently be a big development 
in the provision of works’ canteens. Houses are being 
provided farther from the works, and the old habit of 
eating sandwiches or “ warmed-up ” dinners must 
give way to something better. A well-conducted 
works’ canteen has great possibilities for good in rais- 
ing, among other things, the standard of food prepara- 
tion among workers. If in any part of welfare work 
it is dangerous to generalise, it is certainly particularly 
so in the case of canteens. There is still great need for 
scientific investigation of the subject, and the experi- 
ence already gained should be brought together and 
co-ordinated. I have discussed the matter with many 
of the “ experts.” Beyond the fact that each of them 
was convinced that he knew more about the subject 
than the others, I found they rarely agreed. 

They generally told me, however, that the kitchens 
I proposed were too large, and they usually asked for 
the hot closets to be placed under the counters. As a 
matter of fact the tendency is to make kitchens too 
cramped — they should be as large and as light and 
airy as circumstances permit, and it will generally be 
found that the best place for the hot closet is behind, 
and not under, the counter. I placed the hot closet 
behind the counter in one very large canteen built in 
the early days of the War, and was asked to move it. 

It was not moved and its position was found to be so 
satisfactory after it had been given a fair trial that 
those using it protested strongly against further pro- 
posals to place it under the counter. The usual ar- 
rangement for quick service involves the use of the 
single entrance near the service counter, but I have 
found in very large rooms a nmnber of entrances 
opposite a very long counter to answer better. I 
think, however, on the whole that it is best to divide 
the canteen, if possible, into rooms seating not more 
than say 350 each. The counter, I think, is best 
arranged with not fewer than four lifting windows, one 
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for sweets, one for savouries, one for tea, coffee, etc., 
and the fourth for “ sundries.'' In rooms seating as 
many as 300 there should be additional service win- 
dows, so that the different kinds of meats, etc., can be 
served from separate windows. The “ shop " or 

sundries " side of the canteen is very important, as 
it is a means of supplying the workers with many 
things they need, and at the same time it helps to make 
the canteen financially sound. In one canteen with 
which I am familiar the workers order each day the 
meal they will require the next day and the food so 
ordered is brought to them at the. tables . This method 
is only likely to be successful with highly skilled 
workers, but in the right hands, I believe, it can be 
worked very satisfactorily indeed. In the stores for a 
large canteen, or in central stores for a number of 
canteens, cold storage rooms can be included with con- 
siderable advantage. 

V\^ith reference to cooking equipment, I have found 
that a combination of steam, electricity and gas gives 
the best results. Gas is not yet supemeded by elec- 
tricity for certain operations, while for some purposes 
steam is easily the best cooking medium. Steam is 
also required in connection with the washing-up ap- 
paratus, the hot-closets and for the provision of hot 
water. Particular care should be taken to provide an 
adequate supply of the latter. In canteens for 200 or 
more persons, a mechanical dish-washer should be pro- 
vided and a mechanical potato peeler of the carborun- 
dum lined type will be found a great help. A knife 
cleaning apparatus was once a necessity, but the intro- 
duction of stainless steel cutleTy has altered that. It 
will be found economical to obtain the best cooking 
and washing-up apparatus ; in some temporary can- 
teens, cheap equipment bought by optimists had to be 
renewed before the end of the War. The smaller 
equipment such as cutlery, etc., should also be of good 
quality. With reference to the question of providing 
facilities for warming-up food, I would urge that this 
should not be done if it can possibly be avoided. The 
new canteen should stand for the newer and better 
methods. In existing factories there are often exist- 
ing facilities for ‘‘ w^anning-up " and I suggest that 
these be allowed to continue their operations until the 
demand for them gradually vanishes — as it soon will 
when the genuine canteen starts — ^but the old method 
of warming-up food should not be encouraged by deal- 
ing with it in the new building. 

With regard to the provision of ambulance facilities, 
I a.m strongly inclined to question the advantage of 
the “ First Aid " boxes. It is extremely iinportant 
that proper attention be ^ven even to minor injuries, 
and this can only be achieved in an ambulance room 
with a properly trained attendant. I therefore suggest 
that in factories which are so large that a central 
ambulance room is too distant from parts of the 
establishment, smaller ambulance rooms be con- 
structed to supplement the main one. 

^ The subject of welfare work in factories is a big one, 


one of steadily increasing importance and one which 
will amply repay our most careful study. It should be 
approached in a scientific spirit and with as full know- 
ledge as possible of the new conditions which are 
arising in oux industries. If architects will tackle the 
matter in this way there is clearly a big field of 
operations open to them. 


EEYIEFS. 

EGYPT IN WAR TIME. 

Through JCgypt in War Tima, By Martin Briggs, 
F.R author of “ In iht Heel of Itdli}” “ Baroque 

Architecture,^' etc. With Illustrations hy the Author, 
So. Land. 1919. 21s. net. [T. FUher Unuin, AdeljJn 

Terrace, Land on. 1 

In these days, when sumptuous-looking books of 
travel are compiled from a collection of photogi^aphs 
and a few commonplace observations noted during a 
compressed holiday abroad, it is a welcome change to 
come across such a book as Through Egyp in War 
Time. Captain Martin S. Briggs, the author, has 
undertaken his task with much insight and discern- 
ment, and has produced a work which possesses 
outstanding merits. One of these is revealed in the 
consideration he has shown towards the general public 
in not obscuring his descriptive accounts of buildings 
with technicahties. This restraint is, one fears, not 
commonly met with in members of the architectural 
profession, and will be gratefully acknowledged by lay 
readers, among whom there will doubtless be large 
numbers of military men who, hke Captain Briggs, 
have served the Allied cause in Egypt duringthe war. 

It must'not be inferred, however, that professional 
men will find any inadequacy of treatment as regards 
the architectural references. Indeed, nothing has^so 
struck the present reviewer, who has Hved in the coun- 
try for the past ten years, as the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the information given in the text concern- 
ing its temples, mosques and domestic buildings. The 
author's military duties took him to many parts of 
Egypt which are merely names — even to those long 
resident in the country — ^and the glimpses he affords 
us of these almost unknown coast towns and oases 
are perhaps the most fascinating features in the book. 

Captain Briggs, in his preface, tells us that the pur- 
pose he had in view was ‘‘ to picture Egypt as the 
soldier has seen it, from Solium on the borders of 
Tripoli to Gaza in Palestine, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the First Cataract at Assouan." And in 
the attainment of his object the author has, by his 
facile pen, keen observation, shrewd judgment and 
sense of humour, drawn a picture of his travels and the 
things he has seen which is at once a faithful reflection 
of realities and a most valuable record. 

Among the many pen drawings by Captain Briggs 
which are included in the sixty-seven illustrations 
from brush and camera distributed throughout the 
hook one of the best is that of the exterior of the tomb 
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mosque of Barkukiyeh. near Cairo. Another drawing 
(reproduced from the Burlington Magazine) repre- 
sents the remarkable mosaic pavement discovered at 
Shellal by an Australian officer in 1917. In addition, 
there are two maps, a coloured frontispiece, and a 
complete index, which latter will be found indispen- 
sable when, after perusal, the work takes its place on 
the shelf as a book of reference. 

Frederick Chatterton [F.], 


COEUESPONDENCE. 

Reconstruction of the R.I.B.A. 

12, Lingfield Moad, Wimhhdon, 1st July 1919. 
To the Editor, Journal B.LB.A., — 

Sir, — Before the war I always regarded the R.I.B. A. 
as the doyen of Architectural Societies and as giving 
light and leading to the whole architectural pro 
fession, but when I review the achievements of the 
Institute after three years’ absence in France I must 
confess to being disappointed. In spite of the 
magnificent work p,erformed by the President and 
some members of the Council and also by the perma- 
nent stafi, the results are unsatisfactory. For ex- 
ample, the Council and the various committees have 
been iU attended, to the detriment of their respective 
functions. 

Secondly, the finances of the Institute are not in a 
flourishing condition. The annual subscriptions have 
been allowed to get nearly £4,000 in arrears. This has 
necessitated cheeseparing economies, which have ap- 
preciably diminished the prestige of the Institute. 

Thirdly, the efforts made by the Council, in order 
to safeguard the interests of members who have been 
serving abroad, have not solved the problem of those 
who have now come back only to find starvation 
staring them in the face. At the same time, the dis- 
tribution of the work in’ connect! on with the National 
Housing Scheme, which might have proved a solution, 
has unfairly favoured the man already on the spot. 

Fourthly, the promise made to students whose 
studies have been interfered with by the war has since 
been]Jqualified. 

My purpose, however, is not to frame an indictment 
against the Institute, but to try and point out the 
reasons for these shortcomings and suggest a remedy. 

In the first place, it is useless for the Institute to 
initiate any policy imtil practically 

the whole ■ ' ■■ profession are enrolled 

as members ; and, as has been proved by previous 
attempts, half measures in this respect are worse than 
useless. It is therefore necessary to immediately elect 
as Associates (provided of course they consent to join) 
all Licentiates, the whole of the Society of Architects, 
the bulk of the Allied Societies and the Architectural 
Association. Students, of course, would have to pass 
the examinations prior to election unless their studies 
have been seriously interfered with by serving in the 
war. 


The Allied Societies would continue to exist as local 
branches of the Institute and, to avoid paying a double 
subscription, the subscription to the Institute might 
be commuted to the extent of the amount members 
pay to the local Society. 

The idea that an Associate by examination is a 
better architect, or is in any way benefited by the 
examination, is a complete myth under present cir- 
cumstances. Such an examination is meaningless 
while there are so many eminent architects who have 
never passed it, and it can only become a criterion of 
professional ability when no one can practise archi- 
tecture without the Institute’s diploma. 

The big thing, therefore, is to consolidate the pro- 
fession, much as the medical profession is consolidated, 
so that none but properly quafified architects can 
practise architecture. 

When all architects are enrolled the Institute will 
have an adequate income and wiU be able to provide 
itself with a proper bmlding. This building should be 
a place not only for the exercise of the more technical 
functions of the Institute, but also a place where 
members can meet informally and discuss in ease and 
comfort the current ideas of the day. 

The social side of the Institute has been entirely 
neglected, to the great loss of the profession, and to 
meet this there should be a club attached to the In- 
stitute, carrying an additional subscription, w ith read- 
ing rooms, writing rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms for 
country members, etc. The Library should have a 
smoking room attached with comfortable chairs. 

As regards the technical side of the Institute’s work, 
the committees should be real committees and not 
only on paper, and members elected should be paid a 
fee for each attendance. 

The Bill for closing the profession should be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as all practising architects are. 
enrolled. 

Bureaus should be established to deal with the ques- 
tion of finding employment for architects abroad, for 
assisting architects who are short of work or in financial 
difficulties, for arranging partnerships, for the appoint- 
ment of architects to public offices, etc. 

These and many other reforms are to-day pressing 
needs if architecture is to remain a profession. I 
appeal, therefore, to all architects, at whatever sacrifice 
to themselves, to spk all their private objections, and 
work for the unity of the profession in one Institute. 

What finer War Memorial could there be than this 1 
— I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Eichard M. F. Huddart [A.]. 


A New Shilling Monthly entitled **Our Homes and 
Gardens^’ lias just .made its appearance from the pub 
lishing house of Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd. Tastefully- 
produced on good paper, with excellently written and 
well illustrated articles, the new venture caters apparently 
for people of all ranks, but particularly for those of modest 
means with refined tastes. Some very practical sugges- 
tions for transforming the commonplace into things 
beauty are given in the current issue. 
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Building- Contracts. 

MancheaUr. 

To the Editor, Joubnal R.I.B.A., — 

Sib, — ^IVIr. Joseph’s remarks re evidence [pp. 184' 

85] are of great importance, and, as it may be helpful to 
some brother-architect, I will outHue my procedure. 

The contract was drawn up by a solicitor and two 
counsel about 1888, and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been expended under its conditions without any 
friction since. It is a “ lump sum ’ ’ contract, and if quanti- 
ties are not necessary the clause relating to them is struck 
out and initialed by the parties. The quantities are not 
made part of the contract, but I have once or twice varied 
that clause. 

'' Prime Cost ” is defined, and no “ additional works ” or 
“ omissions ” are to be considered unless they have been 
ordered by the architect on one of his ;printed numbered 
forms. No letter wiU do. After the “ contingency sum ” 
(say £50 on a £2,000 job) has been expended this form has 
to be countersigned by “ the owner ” or client. I get each 
variation priced at the time, and my forms state how much 
for each item — ^whether omission or addition. 

These forms have to be returned at the end of the job to 
the architect for final adjustment of account. They are 
checked by the forms in the bound book of counterfoils and 
then passed to the quantity surveyor if necessary. Result, 
no discussions at the end of the job about “ extras ” 
either with client or builder — each knows where he is. 

Certificates (also in bound books) show clearly the whole 
state (financial) of the job at any given date. 

I would warn all young architects to include in the con- 
tract a weekly return. This should be printed, numbered 
for each job, and supplied to the contractor by the architect 
for transmission to the architect so as to arrive at his 
chambers by the first post every Monday morning. . It 
should give space for information re numbers of men em- 
ployed (by trades), materials brought on the ground, drawings 
received, ditto wanted, visitors, state of the weather, reasons for 
delay, and it should be signed by the builder or foreman or 
clerk- of-the-works, and dated. This epitomises progress 
and saves much letter-writing and letter-reading on both 
sides. These sheets, of course, should be acted on im- 
mediately, and, when done, filed chronologically. I hand 
each man in charge of the routine of my job the sheet each 
Monday, and instruct him verbally. 

Lastly, a wise architect instructs his client beforehand as 
to fees re self, quantity surveyor, and clerk- of-the-works’ 
salary (this last for jobs over £2,000). — ^Yours faithfully, 

Philip A. Robsoh. 

P.S. — ^I should, perhaps, add that, under my contract, 
the architect is sole arbitrator until such time as a disagree- 
ment of a serious nature arises, then the President of the 
R.I.B.A. for the time being is to be requested to nominate 
an arbitrator, whose decision shall be final. But such a 
case has not arisen. — ^P. A. R. 


The Future of the Profession. 

54 Upton Road, Slough, \%t,h June 1919. 
To the Editor, Joitbkal R.I.B.A., — 

Sib, — The insistency with which our future and that of 
the art we f oUow is being questioned should lead us to con- 
sider our past, the society in which we live and our place 
within it. The war has only accelerated the pace at which 
the various interests which held us in their grip in pre-war 
days are now threatening to modify our position in many 


respects and annihilate it in others. Human conditions 
being always in a state of flux, advantages are secured by 
certain groups over others in proportion to their economic 
importance and numerical strength. The architect has 
always been considered a luxury — a fact which- is home out 
by a recent statement at the Institute to the effect that 
95 per cent, of the housing of the poorer classes has not been 
the work of architects. The reason why architects cannot 
enforce a doubling of their present fees is to be found in the 
fact that they lack economic importance and are numeri- 
cally small in number. We lack economic importance not 
because our work is such, but because our claims are under- 
mined by the engineer, the estate agent and the speculative 
builder, favoured, of course, by the insufficient appreciation 
of good design by the public. Whilst clients may have 
recourse to others, they may ask the questimi, “ Why can’t 
you reduce your fees ? ” — a request which is not demanded 
of the solicitor, the doctor, the miner or the bricklayer. 
Had we been fortunate enough to reverse the picture, we 
should have the public talking of the tyranny of architects 
in exactly the same tone and for very similar reasons to 
those employed by Mr. Woodward in speaking of trade 
unions. We are a small body, and our outlook is very 
lindted in regard to our business possibilities. We lack 
coUeotive interest and our vision is split in twain by 
technique and etiquette instead of uniting a workable com- 
promise between them. Not many years ago an office 
dealt in all the departments of practical building ; then the 
inevitable specialisation common to all enterprise began to 
make itself felt. The quantity surveyor extended his 
sphere, the surveyor pure and simple became stronger, the 
specialists in wood, plaster and iron made themselves too 
evident, and the architect was left with the management of 
these contributors, who often chased him from a province 
he had considered peculiarly his own — Design. Side by 
side with this disintegration of private practice, a synthesis 
was growing in the enlarged scope of the work done by 
corporations, councils and government departments, and the 
administration of building bye-laws, which became more 
and more stringent on account of the thoughtlessness and 
self-interest of the builders entering largely into the 
question. These were steadily absorbing the younger 
blood, which found conditions more satisfactory in point of 
permanence, salary and opportunities. In addition, many 
furnishing &ms, breweries, and other public companies 
founded architectural departments. The war has hastened 
progress on these lines. Five years of suppression of 
private practice has virtually suppressed the private 
practitioner. The great bulk of future building will be 
undertaken by public bodies and Government departments, 
and building companies and corporations wiU arise and are 
arising to compete with a steadily dwindling minority of 
private practitioners for the rest. The part of the architect 
on the corporate bodies will be that of manager and designer, 
and private practice will he relegated to a few of good 
social position or charitably employed by interested friends. 

The prejudices existing in our midst are too strong to 
allow us to combine in mass-formation with those who are 
stealing our place, and consequently the only remaining 
position we can occupy, to further the cause of architecture, 
is that of the much maligned official architect or that of his 
assistant. The practitioner of good social standing will 
survive for a time in a sphere where commissions may be 
obtained, but never at the rate or of the amount known in 
pre-war times. — ^Yours sincerely, 

Eenbst J. Dixon [A.]. 
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SAMUEL PERKINS PICK, E.S.A., 

Fast Vice-Prehident^ FJ.B,A, 

By tlie death, of Samuel Perkins Pick, the architec- 
tural profession iias lost a most capable member, who 
not only did fine work himself, but was a source of 
inspiration to all who came in contact with his sane 
and fertile mind. Mr, Pick, who was bom at Ketter- 
ing in 1859 and educated at Kibworth Grammar 
School, went to Leicester as a youth to be' articled to 
Mr. Frank Smith, an architect of that town. From 
1888, when he joined Mr. X B. Everard, he was con- 
stantly engaged in important work, and many build- 
ings, especiaUy in the neighbourhood of Leicester, bear 
witness to hia practical genius and imaginative depth. 
On Mr. Everard^s retirement a few years ago, Mr. 
Pick, as head of the firm of Pick, Everard & Keay, 
became the acknowledged leader of his profession in 
Leicestershire. 

Early this year, on the nomination of the E.I.B.A., 
he went to Cologne as a member of the Overseas 
(Svilian Advisory Board, and while in Germany gave 
counsel to about 2,000 officers, whose careers had been 
interrupted by military service, on the prospects of 
architecture in England. The strain of his duties, 
and of travelling in exceptionally cold weather, 
reduced Mr. Pick’s vitality and intensified symptoms 
which had given anxiety to his friends since Novem- 
ber. Soon after his return it became evident that he 
was in a grave condition, and, in spite of all that skill 
and care could do, he died at his house in Leicester 
on May 23rd.* 

The important undertakings with which Mr. Pick 
wns associated include the Leicester portion of the 
DerWent Valley Water Scheme ; the Leicester Koyal 
Infirmary ; Parr’s Bank at Leicester ; the Leicester 
School of Art and Technical School ; the Leicester 
Borough -\.sylnTu ; the Leicestershire County Asylum ; 
tIic 51 )i Ncirthcrr; General Hospital (Military) at 
Leicester ; the churches of St. Philip and of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Leicester; the Coppice 
Hospital, Nottingham ; alterations and additions to 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge ; the Koyal 
Hampshire Comity Hospital at Winchester. Many 
excellent houses and honest luildin;.s stand to h s 
credit, as well as a number of war memorials and other 
iponuments. The homely elegance of the household 
furniture he designed sliows how fully he entered into 
the spirit of eighteenth century craftsmanship, while 
his talent for sketching may be seen in the illustrations 
he did for C. Wise’s “ Rockingham Castle and the 
Watsons.” 

In his architectural work Mr. Pick maintained a 
consistently high level. Common sense, familiarity 


*Mr, Pick’s illness, wliicli was too obscure for diagnosis 
in the early stages, must have begun its fatal course by the 
autumn oi last year, long before he went to Cologne. 
Though he suffered while in Germany, he was greatly inter- 
ested by all he saw and heard there, and I do not think we 
need be sorry he went. 


with the best traditions, and avoidance of irrelevant 
show, gave an air of quality and intrinsic rightness to 
all his designs. He was aware that an appropriate 
beauty will come into all good work done in the proper 
spirit, and such ornament as he employed sprang from 
his own sincere feeling and the pmqiose inherent in his 
plan. He was invariably original; but his work 
never gives the impression of mere novelty, and any 
rash departure from sane precedent was foreign to his 
conservative nature. His respect was fox the spirit 
of the old tradition ; he never aimed at the pedantic 
reproduction of obsolete externals. One of his last 
sajnngs, by which he may well be remembered, was : 

The older I grow, the more I value reticence.” But, 
though he never sought an imposing effect, his reti- 
cence was of the kind which implies reserve of power. 

Mr. Pick’s most impressive achievement is Parr’s 
Bank at Leicester. Based on a sober app^reciation of 
Renaissance architecture, this dignified building has a 
stateliness and classic repose that are wholly satisfy- 
ing. There is no lavish ornamentation, but chaste 
enrichments are judiciously introduced just where 
they are required fox conapleteness of effect, and every 
detail is strictly subordinated to the unity of concep- 
tion which marks the whole design. Near the chief 
entrance are groups of sculptural figures by Mr. Allen 
of Liverpool, which enhance the general beauty and 
illustrate Mr. Pick’s willingness to provide scope for 
nn Sfilistic cpHeague whenever this could properly he 
done. The interior of the bank is equally happy from 
the sesthetio point of view, and is admirably contrived 
to facilitate the transaction of business. It was Mr, 
Pick’s practice, when engaged in hospital work, to 
inspect representative institutions, and hold long 
consultations with the best doctors, that he might 
know exactly what was required for efficiency. By 
this painstaking and laudable method he acquired a 
considerable reputation. The same forethought is 
shown in the Leicester School of Art, where very com- 
plex needs have been satisfied in a plan of remarkable 
simplicity. This building is notable for excellent 
lighting, the convenience of its rooms, and the orderly . 
arrangement of the whole plan. Should an extension 
he called for, it has been so designed that, by the 
addition of three wings enclosing a quadrangle, it can 
be developed to four times its present size. Exter- 
nally it has a dignified and spacious appearance not 
wholly accounted for by its actual dimensions. The 
same combination of good design, quiet originality 
and practical convenience is to be found in Mr. Pick’s 
private houses and industrial buildings, and all who 
live or work in these will testify to their suitability, 
right feeling, and economy in management. 

Mr. Pick was entirely free from professional 
jealousy. Mindful of his debt to others^ he was 
always ready to help any sincere architect, and his 
kindness to the younger men will be especially 
remembered. The fine quality of his work, and his 
single-minded zeal in all that might help the profes- 
sion, led to his becomingVice-Presidentof theR.LB.A 
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in 1904, and lie was twice Pres* dent of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Architectural Society. He gave 
valuable evidence before the Select’ Commission 
appointed by Parliament to inquire into the operation 
of local by-laws. This was a subject on which he felt 
strongly, for he had experienced the hampering efiect 
of inflexible regulations of this class. ‘ 

Pew men had a more intim^e knowledge of medi- 
aeval churches, and none could have a deeper sense of 
all they stand for as monuments of time and re- 
minders of eternity. As an arch aeolo gist Mr. Pi ck was 
delightful, and he will be sadly missed at the gatherings 
of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, where his 
humour, knowledge and artistic insight illuminated 
many a discussion. The papers he read at these 
meetings were always valuable and characteristic. 
The last, on Swithland Slate Headstones,” was a 
critical and poetic commendation of an unappreciated 
Leicestershire art which flourished in the eighteenth 
century. It was good to be with him in the church- 
yards around Leicester and to see how moved he was 
by the grace and quaintness of the finer examples of 
this bygone craft. He loved to study them in their 
homely native setting, for, a countryman at heart, 
the parish church, the manor house, the cheerful inn 
and the ancient windings of a village street were 
expressive of all he held most dear. He felt it all — 
the romance, the piety, the laughter and the tears ; 
and the art and literature of this ancient, familiar 
England touched the deepest chords in his loyal, 
tender nature. It was this profound sense of the 
meaning of what time has spared of the old tradition 
that made him such an opponent of light-minded and 
injudicious restoration.” As an artist, and also as 
a man with true historical feeling, he saw the utter 
futility of all attempts to recreate the past. The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, with 
its wise policy of conservation by honest repair, had 
no more ardent supporter than our old friend. 

It was Mr. Pick’s sympathetic appreciation of the 
glories of the past which made him such a convinced 
advocate of sound instruction in art and craftsman- 
ship, and what the country owes to his discernment 
and influence can never be computed. At the 
Leicester School of Art his memory will be held in 
aflectionate esteem, and while his spirit continues to 
be a living force in that home of sound doctrine, 
Leicester will have one defence ap'r--^ “"'dTr.r'"’' 
materialism. Mr. Pick was an < M i- v., 

and held high office in that mysterious craft. A 
former President of the Leicester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and member of the Museum and 
Libraries Com m ittee at Leicester, he did much to 
promote a right appreciation of art and literature, and 
to encourage the study of local history. In many 
other ways he served his generation faithfully and 
well. 

The ashes of this genial and gifted man were buried 
in Leicester Cemetery on the Wednesday after his 


death. At the service in St. Peter’s Church, which 
was filled with old friends and colleagues who knew 
his sterling worth, Canon Elliott said that it was a 
matter for profound thankfulness that such a man as 
Samuel Perkins Pick, who had invariably devoted his 
great powers to the highest and most unselfish ends, 
had dwelt among us and left so sweet a memory 
behind. 

Leicester . S. H. SkilLINGTON. 
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The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Sixty-third List. 

Fallen in the War. 

Shield, James Edward Coleman {A.}. Killed in 
'action in 1918. 

Military Honours. 

Hammond, Lt.-Col. Frederic Snowden, Essex Kegt. 
{lAceniiaie}, Mentioned twice in Dispatches 
(Gallipoli and Palestine) and awarded the D.S.O. 
in connection with the capture of Gaza. 
Dungannon, Lieut. E. Ford, RN.V.E. [Licentiate\. 
Awarded the Distingu‘shed Service Cross. 

As Commander of H.M. Motor Launch 13, Lieut. Dun- 
cannon was responsible for the destruction of many enemy 
mines when searching mined areas at low water. 

Bridges, Lt.-CoL Edward J.. S.H.E.S. [F.]. Awarded 
the O.B.E. (Military Division). 

Webster, Major F. Coutts, R.A.O.C. [A.]. Awarded 
the O.B.E. (Military Division) for services as 
D.A.D.O.S., ilth Division, in France. 

Keys, Major Percy Hubert, M.C. Mentioned 
in Dispatches, Dec. 1917 ; awarded Military 
Cross, Jan. 1918; Bar to Military Cross, Sept. 
1918; French Croix de Guerre, Oct, 1938; 
Distinguished Service Order, June 1919. 

Maj.-Gen. Sydney Lawford, commanding 4:1st Division, 
rebords his appreciation of Major Keys’ great gallantry 
and most exceptional devotion to duty at all times during 
the operations between 28th Sept, and 11th Nov. 1918^ 
His fine example working parties 

resulted in a most • ... ■ . '■ * . o*. to the operations. 

Major Keys was twice wounded in action. He has now 
been demobilised and resumed duties as an architect at 
H.M. Office of Works. 


/ 
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Peace Greetings. 

The following messages were cabled from the 
Institute on the 14th July 

Giraidtf Me'tnbre de 36 Avenue Henry 

Martin, Paris , — 

TeuiUez hien faire part du suivant d qui de 
droit : Aux confreres frangais, salut / HInstitut 
Royal des ArcJiitectes hritanniques vous envoie ses 
felicitations cordiales et confratermlles pour la 
gloriease Paix, avec tons ses voeux pour Vavenir de 
Vart hien-aime. Vive Id France I 

Simpson, President, Quatorze Juillet. 

President American Institute of Architects, The 
Octagon, Washington, D,C , — 

The Royal Institute of British Architects salutes 
all American Architects and sends them brotherly 
greetings and co'ngratulations on conclusion of 
victorious Peace, — Simpson, President. 

M. Girault cabled the following reply : — 

Paris : le 16 Jmllet 1919. 

A Monsieur John W. Simpson ^ — 

Mon cher confrere, — Je ne puis vous dire com- 
hien nous touche votre telegramnie de felicita- 
tions. Oui, felicitons-nom les uns et les autres, 
en Angleterre comme en France, de cette paix si 
attendue qui va revivijier Vwrt et rend/re phis 
Stroke encore, plus affec&ueuse et plus chaude 
notre confraternitS, Vive V Angleterre ! 

Girault, 

Prhident V Acadimie des Beaux- Arts. 

Greetings were also sent by the President on behalf 
of the EJ.B.A. to the Architectural Institutes of 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Ao^tralia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. Among the replies received is the 
following 

President R.I.B.A., Conduit Street, London. 

The Iri-stituie of Scottish Architects warmly 
reciprocates the brotherly greetings of the Royal 
Institute. Scottish architects send heartiest co 7 i- 
gratulations and good wishes 07i the appointment 
of their distinguished compatriot to the President- 
ship. — Kelly, PTesid.ent. 

The Outgoing President and Hon. Secretary. 

At the closing meeting of the Session on the 23rd 
June, following the presentation of the Eoyal Gold 
Kedal, reference was made to the then approaching 
retirement of Mr. Hare and Mr. Dawber from their 
respective offices of President and Hon. Secretary, 
PMr. Paul Waterhouse [F.] said : On Gold Medal 
night it is usual for us to have exposed to view a 
portrait of the President. To-night, for several reasons 
perliaps connected with the war, the portrait is not 
forthcoming. On those occasions we admired the 
picture, (‘ongratulating a great painter on having 
produced such a good piece of work, and telling the 
President to his face how much nicer he looked than 
the picture. As I say, the picture is not here to-night, 


but we can utter a few words about the President, if 
he does not mind. Mr. Hare has been our President 
during a tiihe of great difficulty and anxiety. The 
President of this Institute has not only to be a first- 
class architect, he has also to be a good Chairman of 
Council and a good President as well. Those are three 
qualities very difficult to combine. There are many 
ffist-class architects who would not be first-rate 
Chairmen of Council, and there have been excellent 
Presidents wbo were bad Chairmen of Council, for the 
Council is a very awkward body to rule. We can say 
of our friend Mr. Hare that he has performed his 
task most admirably. The time has been a time of 
difficulty, and only those who are in his immediate 
entourage know how difficult the time has been. The 
tongues of the Institute have been let loose in an 
extraordinary degree. ' We know the tongue is an 
unruly member, and tbe flow of language has been 
awful. (Laughter.) - But Mr. Hare has held us 
with a gentle hand, though when he is required to 
be so he can be firm. So that, in spite of this flood 
of speech, we have got something done in the Council. 
And he has always aided us in getting on with the 
business which had to be done. He has been an 
excellent friend to all of us. I do not wish to enlarge 
on all his good qualities — ^he would not like it — 
but I wish, in the name of this Institute, to thank him 
most heartily for the way in which he has carried 
through a very difficult duty in a very difficult time. 
Andin speaking of our President I do not wish to forget 
our Honorary Secretary, Mr. Dawber. (Applause.) 
He is leaving his office, full of honour, to go upward 
— or, shall I say, sideways? — ^into the Vice-Presidency. 

I say sideways because, being a Vice-President, I know 
how much easier it is to be Vice-President than it is 
to be Honorary Secretary. He deserves the rest which 
comes from relinquishing that duty, and I think it is 
probable he will put more work into his new duties 
than some Vice-Presidents have done. Mr. Dawber, I 
feel, has conducted his work as Honorary Secretary 
with all the dignity whiohis demanded of a man in that 
position, and he has apted with invariable tact. 
And now I shall make myself unpopular with Mr. 
Northover for a moment. He has been spoken of 
once or twice in public here, but there is no harm in 
spealdng of Mm again. Mr. Northover has, during this 
difficult time, worked with unparalleled industry. I 
feel that we cannot too often express our indebtedness 
to him for what he has done. It has sometimes seemed 
to me that Mr. Northover can do anytliing except lose 
Ms temper, but I know there is one other tMng he can 
do. A few years ago, before the war, I was in an 
out-of-the-way village in Somersetshire and came 
across a man in a small inn there who looked remark- 
ably like Mr. Northover. And the reason was that it 
was Mr. Northover, I asked him what he was doing 
there, and he told me, to my great surprise, that he 
was taking a holiday. So he can do that, and I hope 
he will do it again : I am sure he richly deserves to. 
Ih. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary Elect : Mr. 






Capt. Philip Dennis Bennett, Associate. 
Stli'Eoyal ’Warwickshire Kegt. 

Died on Service. 


Capt. W, N. J. Moscbop, M.C., Student. 

5tli Durham Light Infantry, 
Missing, presumed killed. May 27th, 1918. 
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Waterliouse has an extraordinary capacity for realis- 
ing exactly tie tlings wlicl are appropriate to be said 
on snob occasions as this, and in fact on all occasions ; 
and he speaks of them in such a convincing way, with 
such picturesque figures and such well-chosen phrases, 
that very little is left for those who follow him. 
I can only re-echo what he has said, and I need 
not occupy much time in doing so. I agree with 
everything he said about Mr. Hare. When we elected 
him as our President it was without the smallest mis- 
giving as to his qualifications for the position, or as to 
his ability to do all that was expected of him as Presi- 
dent of the Institute. During the two years that he 
has occupied the Chair he has justified in the fullest 
measure the confidence shown in him by his election, 
(Applause.) I think he has been good in all respects, 
I mean not only in conducting meetings here, but also 
in handling the Council and in conducting deputations 
to Ministers and other important people and bodies. 
We have always had from him the same kindness and 
courtesy, tact and good temper. He has been firm in 
maintaming his own point and in insisting, in discus- 
sions, on the essential thing which was before the 
meeting; yet he has alwayis shown the greatest 
tolerance and forbearance towards those who differed 
from him or who wished to bring forward matter 
which was not strictly relevant. I think we have been 
extremely fortunate in having had the services of a 
man of his capacity for two years. It is essential that 
the President of this Institute should be an architect 
of very good standing, having an important position in 
the profession, though it is difficult to know how such 
a man can find the time for all the duties which await 
him. But somehow Mr. Hare has found, or made, time, 
and 1 agree with Mr. Waterhouse that we owe him a 
great debt of gratitude for having served us so well. 
In speaking of Mr. Dawber I must be cautious, because 
it is my fate to succeed him in his office of Honorary 
Secretary, and the things one says have a way of 
coming home to roost later on. I quite agree, however, 
that Mr. Dawber has served us well and that our very 
cordial thanks are due^ to him for the time and 
attention and interest which he has given to the affairs 
of the Institute. I am very glad that Mr. Dawber has 
been included by Mr. Waterhouse in the vote of 
thanks which Mr. Waterhouse was good enough to 
propose to our President. 

The President : Before the ^ meeLing closes I 
feel I ought to say something in appreciation of the 
thanks which have been accorded, and for the kind 
expressions of Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Keen. As 
far as I personally am concerned it has been a very 
great honour to me to hold the position I have held 
for two years, and it has been a very great pleasure. 
I have been a member of the Council of the Institute 
almost, I think, as long as any other member. Perhaps 
Mr. Waterhouse is a Httle my senior in membership. 
During the whole of that time I have always received 
such consideration and friendship from the members 
of the Council that it has been the greatest pleasure to 


me to do whatever I could for the benefit of the 
Institute. I am afraid that, as Mr. Waterhouse has 
said, those two years have been a rather difficult time, 
and I, in common with the other members of the 
Council, have done our best in the interests of the 
Institute and of architecture. We have not always 
succeeded, but sometimes we have, and I fancy the 
profession is in a better condition than probably it 
was two or three years ago. It has always seemed to 
me that the questions which come before the Council 
of the Institute to consider and to decide on are more 
difficult and more troublesome than those which come 
before any other body. Perhaps my impression is due 
to the fact that I have no experience of the difficulties 
which beset other bodies. But the questions we have 
to decide always present great difficulties ; there are 
two or three sides to them, and it is always open for us 
to make a mistake. We do make mistakes sometimes ; 
but in most cases, I think, there is sufficient balance 
of common sense to lead us ultimately in the right 
direction — ^at aU events I hope so. There is one point 
on which I think the Institute may congratulate 
itself, and that is on the gentleman who is to succeed 
me in this position. (Applause.) I feel quite sure, from 
the experience I have had of Mr. Simpson during the 
many years I have known him, that his sound judg- 
ment wiU be of the greatest value in guiding the 
destinies of the Institute during the coming session, 
when there remain so many difficult questions to be 
decided ; and it is the greatest pleasure to me to hand 
over the jewel of office to Mr. Simpson and to wish 
him every success during his period of office. Of one 
thing I can assure him,, and that he knows very well 
without my telling him, that he will have the greatest 
assistance and goodwill from every member of the 
Council. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber : I would like to thank Mr. 
Waterhouse and Mr. Arthur Keen very much for the 
kind things they have said as to the seven years I have 
occupied the position of Honorary Secretary of the 
Institute. Those years have been very pleasant to 
me, because, as Mr. Hare has said, we have always 
had a very sympathetic and helpful Council to work 
with. I feel that personally I have not done very 
much : perhaps I have been more ornamental than 
useful, and that the real work of the Institute — at any 
rate during the last three years — has been done by Mr. 
Northover. When I have been in a difficulty I have 
appealed to Mr. Northover, and he has invariably 
pulled me through. But it has been, and always will 
be, a source of great satisfaction that I have served 
under three very eminent architects — Sir Eeginald 
Blomfield for the first two years, then for three years 
with Mr. Ernest Newton, and for the last two with 
Mr. Hare. Before that I had four years of office as 
Vice-President, and now I am turned — either up or 
down — ^into another four years as Vice-President. 
After that T suppose I shall be elected Hon. Secretary 
again. I wish for my successor, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
that he will have a very pleasant four years of office. 
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The Recent Ballot for Associates. 

The results of the ballot for the June election of 
Associates will be found in the report of the Scruti- 
neers published in the Minutes of the Meeting held 
16th June [pp, 223-24-]. Under the Charter of 1837 the 
election of all classes of members was by ballot, one 
black ball to four white excluding from election. The 
By-laws framed under the Charter of 1887 changed 
the procedure to show of hands at a General Meeting, 
but provided for election by voting papers on the 
requisition of twelve members, of whom the majority 
must be Fellows. The right to requisition a ballot 
has been exercised some three or four times in the 
election of Fellows, but this is the first time that a 
ballot for Associates has been demanded. The reasons 
are given in the following letter to the Secretary 
signed by the requisitionists : — 

“ We the undersigned have requisitioned the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. that the voting for the whole of the 165 
candidates for election as Associates published in the cur- 
rent number of the J oxjenal, and exempted from the Final 
Examination, should be by ballot of all the members of the 
Institute. 

It is stated that the concession is based on service with 
H.M. Forces during the war, but it is known that in at least 
one instance* this ground of exemption does not exist; 

The dates of passing the Intermediate Examination, in 
the case of many of the candidates, show that there was 
ample time to prepare for the Final Examination before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, or before the Military Service 
Acts of 1916-18 became operative. 

We feel that the exemption concession is not in the 
interests of the Institute or of the candidates themselves, 
that it will seriously detract from the value of the qualifica- 
tion, and constitutes a grave injustice to the class of 
Associates, many of whom have served with H.M. Forces 
and have passed the Final Examination. 

We are also of opinion that the objects of the Board of 
Architectural Education are largely vitiated by the special 
regulations of March 1918, which should now be recon- 
sidered, and the concession discontinued,” 

An Essential in Cottage Design. 

The Times of the 1st July published the following 
letter from Mr, Hare, the letter bearing the date 
30tb June, his last day as President : — 

Sm, — Amongst the many serious problems of the 
housing question and the discussions to which they give 
rise, there appears to be a great danger that one very 
important consideration may, in the mrijority of eases, be 
entirely lost sight of — namely, the necessity for a due 
regard to the sesthetio and architectural quality of the 
designs of the houses to be erected. 

The face of the country from Land’s End to John-o’- 
Groats is to be permanently stamped with the impress of 
the present age. Never has such a widespread scheme of 
building, concentrated into the shortest jiossible time, been 
in contemplation. It has been exhaustively discussed in 
all its practical aspects, both by those in authority and by 
many without any authority at all, but, in all this discus- 


« T+ j applicant's name was inserted in error 

in ti. ■ ■■■:■• ■■ and was withdrawn prior to nomina- 

tion. 


sion, little or nothing has been said as to the necessity for 
these buildings, which are to form such an important and 
universal feature of our suburbs and countrysides, being 
pleasant to look upon and in harmony with the best 
traditions of English cottage building. I venture to 
suggest that this aspect of the question is as worthy of 
consideration as the more practical questions of sanitation, 
cubic space, etc. The one ministers to the physical and 
bodily health, the other to the mental and inteUectuaL 

No country in the world is so rich as ours in examples of 
simple and picturesque cottages, establishing a tradition 
which it is criminal to ignore. Yet during the last fifty 
years or more the w^hole of our cottage building has been of 
a degraded and demoralising character, devoid of all 
beauty and marked by a squalid meanness which is a 
direct encouragement to dirt, disease and crime. 

An opportunity now presents itself to pick up the threads 
of our lost tradition, aiid I would urge upon the controlling 
authorities that insistence should be made upon the proper 
consideration of the aesthetic side, and that this quality 
should he essential to approval ; and upon local authorities 
the vital necessity of seeking the best technical advice, in 
order to secure that these houses may be not only healthy 
to live in and w’ell constructed, but that they may have 
that simple and suitable architectural quality w^hich is 
characteristic of the best periods of English cottage 
building. — Y ours faithfully, 

Henky T. Hare, President RJ.B.A. 

Allied Societies and Housing Schemes. 

The following letter lias been addressed from the 
Institute to the Hon. Secretary of each of the Allied 
Societies : — 

2l8i June 1919. 

Dear Sir, — In order that the architectural work in con- 
nection with the housing schemes in your district may be 
fairly divided among local architects, especially among 
those just demobilised or about to be demobilised, the 
(youucil of the Royal Institute suggest that your Society 
should apj^roach the various Urba.n and Rural District 
Gouncils of your district offering to nominate architects 
for their housing work. The Council have reason to believe 
that the Local Authorities would welcome such an oUer ; 
it would reheve them of considerable trouble and respon- 
sibility, and would help to re-establish local architects 
whose practice has died down owing to the War. The 
authorities want architects near enough to their districts 
to ena])le the necessary supervision to be given. The 
architects to be employed should, of course, be posted up in 
the hoii.ring reqairemcnt« bid down in the Tudor W'altc-rs’ 
Report, the Local Government Board Housing Memoran- 
dum, the recently issued Local Government Board Manual 
on Housing Schemes and the Reports of the Women’s 
Housing Sub-Committees. 

The Council think it useful to bring to your notice a 
method of apportioning the work which has been decided 
upon at Manchester. The Manchester Corporation 
approached the Manchester Society of Architects asking 
them to take over the organisation of their housing 
schemes — about half a dozen to begin with — and the 
following are the main points of the agreement between 
them 

Each scheme is to be placed under an architect as Chair- 
man, who stands to the Corporation in the relationship of 
architect to client, and all business with the City Architect 
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and Corporation Committee will be done through him. 
Under the Chairman are a number of architects propor- 
tionate to the number of houses to be erected under the 
partioular scheme. The relationship of the Chairman 
and architects is that of Chairman and Committee, I'he 
Chairmen of the various Committees are members of a 
Committee known as the President’s Committee, which 
meets weekly and deals with such matters as the geiieral 
approval of the work being done on each scheme, the 
allocation of foes, and the cases of architects who prove 
to be incompetent. The President’s Committee is to be 
paid for this work and need not necessarily do any de- 
signing. The fees and charges are on the basis of the 
Institute Scale. The Corporation deduct one-third of 
the fees, and for this they undertake the road work, 
the preparation of qu. inti ties, the clerk of works’ super- 
vision, certifying for payments and the settlement of 
accounts. 

Further schemes are to be added as they come into 
operation. Already one other public body have approached 
the Manchester Society with a view to effecting a simOar 
arrangement. 

I may mention that this system of dividing up the 
work has the approval of the Local Government Board, 
— Yours faithfully, 

G. NOKITIOVEE, 

For Secretary, 

Leeds Housing Scheme. 

Mr. W. Cabby Hall [F.], President of the Leeds and 
West Yorkshire Architectural Society, writes : 

I have read with great interest the particulars given 
respecting the method employed by the Manchester Cor- 
poration in oarr3dng out their housing schemes. 

I think it wiU be of interest to your Council to know the 
method adopted by the Leeds Corporation, As the late 
Chairman of the Corporation Housing Committee, I may- 
say the general lines adopted were decided upon last 
November. 

The Leeds ^-Trr'l n’-irr-.jrhri the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Arohite( • u- .> > ■I'i i in the first instance 
asked the Society to nominate several architects for the 
position of Advisory Architect ; from the list supplied an 
aroMteot was appointed at a salary of £600 per year. His 
duties are to be responsible to and advise the Council on all 
. matters relating to the housing schemes. 

The Architectural Society was then asked by the Council 
to send in a list of qualified architects for carrying out the 
work ; 21 were selected and tiie work is now in progress. 

From this list a panel of six architects were appointed to 
assist the Advisory Architect in arranging the numerous 
details of the schemes. The arcliitects are responsible to 
the Advisory Architect, who in turn is responsible to the 
Housing Committee of the Leeds Corporation. 

The whole of the schemes are treated as one housing 
scheme and the remuneration is based upon the Royal 
Institute scale. 

The laying out of the sites, the road works, and the 
olerks of works’ salaries are paid by the Corporation and 
no deduction is made from the Royal Institute scale of fees. 

The whole of the work (4,000 houses) will be apportioned 
amongst practising architects in the City of Leeds. Plans 
for 2,000 houses are now in course of preparation, and this 
portion of the work has been distributed between the 21 
architects. 


Central Consultative Board for Housing 
in the London Area. 

With a view to assisting County, Municipal and 
Local Authorities of the London area in the selection 
of architects for their housing schemes, the Council of 
the Royal Institute have appointed a Central Con- 
sultative Board for the nomination of candidates 
qualified to undertake such work. The Board consists 
of the following members : Mr. John W. Simpson 
(President), Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. Wm. Dunn, Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
Mr. Courtenay M. Criclrmer, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. W. A. 
Harvey, Professor S. D. Adshead, and Mr. W. E. 
Riley. The Board is prepared to nominate architects 
for employment on housing schemes, and axe com- 
piling a reg'ster, confined in the first instance to 
Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. who have 
served in His Majesty’s Forces during the war, from 
which nominations and appointments will be made. 
A large number of names have already been received, 
and important Local Authorities have asked for the 
services of the Board. Members and Licentiates who 
wish to have their names added to the register should 
write to the Secretary R.I.B.A., giving particulars of 
their war service and of any special experience that 
they may have had of housing work in the London 
area. 

Panel of Architects. 

Mr. Henry B. Farmer [F.], Housing Commissioner 
for Region E (Staffordshire, Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire), writes : — 

One of the most frequent causes of delay in startiog the 
housii^ schemes has been the reluctance to employ or the 
inability to decide upon one architect. Competitions 
take much time, and the results are not altogether satis- 
factory, masmuch as loss of time again occurs from amend- 
ment to the premiated dra-wings. 

The main enquiries made by Urban and Rural Councils 
as to the employment by them of architects with experi- 
ence in the design and execution of the lay-out of estates 
and the housing for the working classes, and the desire 
of the Govermnent, frequently expressed, that young 
architects who have served their country should be 
enabled to gather together their practice again and tide 
over the initial difficulty of this in employment on the 
housing schemes immediately going on, led me to suggest 
the formation of a panel of architects in Birmingham, 
especially for the work of housing by State-aided schemes. 
The matter has readily and unselfishly been taken up 
by the chief architects of the City, and a council of four 
are lending their aid, and the immense value of their 
experience makes it possible for the younger man, with 
his artistic ability, to be employed on the work. 

It is undesirable that individual architects should be 
nominated by the Commissioner at the request of the 
Councils, and many of the well-known architects and 
members of the Town Planning Institute are already 
very fully occupied. 

The procedure is as follows : On request by a Local 
Authority, the Commissioner will put this authority 
in touch with the Secretary of the panel of architects. 
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The Committee will then consider the district and its 
requirements, and appoint from the members of the panel 
one chief architect and as many of the yoimger men as 
can be 6mployed.expeditiously in the work to jointly carry 
out the scheme, probably in sections of from fifty to one 
hundred houses to each architect, the fees being pooled. 

This will result in excellent work, calling forth indi- 
viduality of design from the younger men, who will be 
assisted by the expert advice of the experienced architects. 
The Ministry will benefit by the joint work of many minds 
obtained at moderate charges, whilst the young archi- 
tect will receive the work necessary to his existence and 
the impetus to create and the enjoyment of fulfilment 
requisite to maintain his keen interest in the work. 

The panel is already at work. 

In a lesser degree the cities and towns in the region 
have followed the idea and formed societies for the 
amalgamation of the architects, and this has enabled 
the Associated Architects to be called in to advise and 
prepare plans at once, where delays might reasonably, 
and indeed actually have, in other cases, occurred through 
varying opinions of the members of a local authority 
as to the choice of an individual architect. 

London County Council Housing* Scheme. 

The London County Council, at its meeting on the 1 5th 
inst., approved the proposals of the Housing Committee 
for the provision of the first 10,000 dwellings under the 
Council’s housing scheme 'within two years from the date 
of approval of the scheme by the Ministry of Health. The 
scheme as a whole provides for 29,000 new houses within 
five years of the approval of the scheme by the Ministry, 
with accommodation for approximately 145,000 persons. 

The Committeo in submitting the scheme for the pro- 
vision of working-class dwellings estimated the total 
capital expenditure involved in the acqtdsition and laying 
out of estates and the erection of cottages under Part III. 
of the Act of 1890 as £23,560,000, or £24,820,000, accord- 
ing to the number of houses (20 or 15) to be provided to the 
acre, wliile the cost of slum clearances and re-housing 
under Parts I. and II. of the Act is estimated at £5,370,000. 
The total expenditure under both heads may, therefore, he 
taken as approximately £310,000,000. 

It is clear, they say, that under present conditions any- 
tliing approacliing an economic or remunerative rent can- 
not bo expected. Indeed, on the information available 
the annual deficit on the first 10,000 cottages is estimated 
at from £461,393 to £481,544, according to the number of 
houses per acre, which represents a deficit of from 
£46 2s. 9d. to £48 35. Id. a year per cottage. As regards the 
remaining 19,000 cottages the deficit is estimated at from 
£582,467 to £628,291, or £30 135. Id. to £33 Is. 4d. a year 
per cottage. To these figures has to be added the esti- 
mated annual deficit of £108,527 on block dwellings to be 
provided for rehousing in connection with the clearance of 
insanitary areas, wMoh, however, cannot be undertaken 
before some progress is made with the provision of new 
accommodation elsewhere. The ultimate annual deficit 
upon the comi^Ietion of the scheme is estimated at from 
£1,124,172 to £1,200,142. 

The Finance Committee, reporting on the proposals and 
the estimated financial results, state : — 

We observe that the rents on which the estimates are 
ba-sed are less than half the remunerative rents, and more 
than half the cost of the cottages would have to be borne 
by public funds. We desire to draw special attention to 
this in view of the statement reported to have been made 
by the Minister of Health (Lr. Addison), speaking as 
President of the Local Government Board a few weeks ago, 
that where the circumstances of the districts allowed it 


they ought to aim at getting an economic rent on two- 
thirds of the cost as soon as they could.” The questions 
arise whether rents which fall so far short of the suggested 
standard will satisfy the Ministry of Health, whether it 
would be possible or practicable to charge higher rents to 
the tenants of the class for whom the houses are primarily 
intended, and whether the houses should or could be let to 
better-class tenants who can pay a higher rent approxi- 
mating to the remunerative rent. 

We gather that the question of rents to be charged does 
not form part of the scheme to be submitted to the Minis- 
try, and that the Council will not be asked at joresent to 
arrive at a decision thereon. We desire, however, to take 
this early opportunity of expressing our opinion that, from 
a general financial point of view, it is most undesirable that 
so large a proportion of the cost should fall on public funds. 

The proposal from the Housing Committee was approved 
for expenditure on oapitp-l account of £676,566, in respect 
of the erection of 650 cottages and two shops, and the con- 
struction of roads and sewers on the eastern section of the 
Old Oak estate. 

The English House v. the American. 

Mr. Frederick L, Ackermann, who visited England 
on behalf of the American Institute of Architects to 
report on the methods adopted by the Government in 
dealing with the various housing schemes carried out 
during the war, draws an interesting comparison 
between English and American house planning in a 
note contributed to the Journal of the American 
Institute. Writing after a study of fche “ Cottage 
Designs ’’’ issued by the B.I.B.A. for the Local 
Government Board, he says : 

I am led to wonder what would happen if a group of our 
recently built houses were taken from one of our war- 
housing projects and set down in England without any 
changes. Would the houses rent, assuming that the rent>s 
charged would be such that others than the upper middle 
classes could afford to pay the price, and that schools and 
a reasonable number of communal features had been 
added ? Would the British workman take kindly to the 
plans of the houses ? 

This interesting question arose in my mind as I studied 
the plans presented in these groups of premiated designs, 
for, from our experience, we know full well that plans such 
as are here illustrated would not “ go ” in the United States 
largely because of the location of the bath, water-closet, 
and scullery. 

From the standpoint of function there is really no 
material difference between the British and American 
home of tins class (five and six rooms). The difference 
really resides in the ideas which are associated with function 
in the two cases. The water-closet in one case, for 
example, is near the rear entrance, with the bath on the 
second floor; in another, the bath and water-closet are 
both on the first floor, accessible through the scullery. In 
some of the plans, the bath is in the scullery ; and some- 
times a part of the bath is under the drain-board of the 
scuUery sink. Evidently the bath is still a migratory 
element, not’withstanding its being called a “ fixed bath ” 
in the programme. And one finds no closets on the second 
floor. I acknowledge that I am involved in details (like a 
client), but details are important in houses, particularly 
where the design is to be used as a standard. 

Viewing many of the details of plan arrangement as Ido, 

I am led to the question : Has the British architect con- 
sidei'ed at all seriously the functional merits of what may be 
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said to be a typical American, house-plan of this type and 
class ? Has he, for example, given as thoughtful a study 
to this phase of the housing problem a.s expressed in 
Ameiioa as we in America have given to the contribution 
made by the British architect to the general subject of 
community planning — the arrangement of streets and the 
grouping of housing ? I wonder \ For I feel that, not- 
withstanding the difference in manners and customs, we 
have in our house- plans something of value which may be 
made use of in Great Britain. 

So much for the things with which I find fault. It 
gives one satisfaction to observe a marked tendency to 
break away from the rather petty quality which charac- 
terised this effort a few' years ago — ^there is no architectural 
junk in the designs given the higher ratings. In tins 
respect these designs are an expression of progress — ^they 
represent a mean toward which we should strive, for in the 
past it has seemed impossible for us to approach this field 
which hes between the monotonous row-type house and the 
complex individual dwelling, the object in the design of 
which has seemed to be to make each house erected quite 
unlike its neighbour. 

It is interesting to note that the competition called for 
five- and six-roomed houses only. This really means 
that the five-room house has come to represent a minimum 
standard with respect to accommodations. Let us hope 
so. And of even greater interest is that sentence in the 
programme which reads “The plans may be prepared 
without regard to any existing bye-laws or local acts pro- 
visions, the object being to show the best types possible if 
existing restrictions are removed.*’ Evidently there are 
antiquated by-laws in England also. 

But all this relates to details still. Shall they be built ? 
— that’s the truly vital matter — or will England, with 
that programme of action so finely conceived, slump back 
into the old pre-war technique, (which was a generation 
ahead of us with respect to action) of merely dealing with 
sections of this problem ? Better housing may come 
through direct action having this acknowledged end in 
view — and then again it may not. It may be that bad 
housing — a sordid, rotten environment — may be the 
cause of action of quite a different nature. It may be that 
the direct approach to the housing problem is by the way 
of a new industrial system — w'ho knows ? 

Advisory Council on Housing. 

Br. Addison has appointed an Advisory Council to give 
advice and assistance to the Ministry of Health in connec- 
tion with the Government Housing Scheme. He says he 
hopes to make constant use of this Council in the considera- 
tion of many large questions wliieh are arising, and to 
ar]?ange also that the Council shall be a nucleus from which 
sub' committees will be formed, with additional members, 
to consider detailed and technical questions. 

The Council will be under the Chairmanship of Sir J. 
Tudor Walters, M.P., who was Chairman of the Committee 
on Building Construction, and is also Chairman of the 
Housing Group of the House of Commons. The following 
is a list of other members of the Council: — H. R. 
Aldridge, Secretary of the National Housing and Towm- 
Planning Council ; Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P„ ex-Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham j Mr, Wm. Bunn [F.] ; Sir Gilbert 
Garnsey, K.B.E., Financial Adviser to the Ministry of 
Munitions ; the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, Chairman of 
the Somersetshire County Council and Vice-Chairman of 
the County Councils Association, Chairman of the Housing 


(Financial Assistance) Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Reconstruction ; Mr. G. W. Humphreys, Chief 
Engineer to the London County Council ; Mr. R. L. Reiss, 
Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town-Planning Associa- 
tion, member of the Hobhouse Committee on Housing 
(Financial Assistance) ; Mr. E. Selby, F.S.I. ; Mr. E, J. 
Browm, member of the Joint Industrial Council for the 
Building Trades ; Mr. R. Wilson, Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Slaters’ and Tylers’ Provident Society, member 
of the Joint Industrial Council for the Building Trades ; 
Lady Emmott, Chairman of the Women’s Housing Sub- 
Committee of the Advisory Council of the* ]\Gnistry of 
Reconstruction ; Mrs. E. Barton, member of the Women’s 
Housing Sub-Committee ; Mrs. Sanderson .Furniss, mem- 
ber of the Women’s Housing Sub-Committee, member of 
the Executive Committee of the Garden City Association. 
The following questions have already been under the con- 
sideration of Sub-Committees of the Council, under the 
chairmanship of the members named below : — Standardisa- 
tion of Materials and the Use of New Methods of Construc- 
tion (Chairman, Mi'. Wm. Bunn) ; Revision of Forms of 
Contract (Chairman, Mi, G. W. Humphreys) ; Revision of 
Forms of Specification and Schedules (Chairman, Mr. E. 
Selby) ; Financial Safeguards required in connection with 
Housing Schemes (Chairman, Sir Gilbert Garnsey). 

Br. Addison has also appointed a committee to advise 
his Bepartment as to the best measures for disseminating 
information with regard to housing. The committee 
consists of the following members : Sir Herbert Morgan, 
K.B.E. (Chairman) ; Mr. H. R. Aldridge, Secretary of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council ; Mr. H. 
HoHord Bottomley, C.B.E. ; Miss Churton, Secretary of the 
Rural Housing and Sanitation Association ; Captain R. L. 
Reiss, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association ; Mr. 
Lleufer Thomas, Chairman of the Welsh Housing and 
Town Planning Association ; and Mr. J. Silas Whybrew, 
Secretary of the Labour Housing Association. 

Building Industries Consultative Board. 

The Building Industries Consultative Board, the 
origin of which was described in the last number of 
the Journal, is now fully constituted as follows : — 

Architects. — Mr. John W. Simpson (President), Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Major H. Barnes, M.P., and Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A. (appointed by the R.I.B. A.) j Mr. E. J. Sad.- 
grove (appointed by the Society of Architects). 

Surveyors. — Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, Mr. Bendy 
Watney, Mr. Walter Lawrance, Mr. Alan Pauli, and Mr. 

R. B. Mann (appointed by the Surveyors’ Institution). 

Builders.^Mr. F. L. Bove, B.L., L.G.C., Mr. E. J. Hill, 
Mr. J. B. Johnson, Mr. R. B. Chessum, Mr. A. H. Adamson 
(appointed by the Institute of Builders and the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers). 

Operatives. — Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Mr. B. Haggerty, Mr. 

T. H. Goodey, Mr. S. Stennett, Mr, J. Murrey (appointed 
by the National Federation of Building Trades’ Opera- 
tives). 

The President of the Royal Institute is Chairman of the 
Board. 

The Board has already held several meetings and 
valuable progress has been made towards an under- 
standing of the difficulties wliich are at present ham- 
pering the building industry. A deputation, headed 
by Mr. Simpson, has interviewed Mr. F. G. Keliaway, 
M.P., the Deputy Minister of Supply, in order to 
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o1)tain information on tlie subject of the su^^ply of 
bail ding materials. 

The Architectural Association. 

Mr. Maurice Webb, M.C., B.S.O., President of the 
Architectural Association, in the course of his address 
at the annual distribution of prizes to A.A. students, 
said that as a first step to widening the education given 
at the Association’s schools, they xnoposed next session 
to open till', schools to all who seriously intend to make 
their living in the arts and crafts connected with fine 
building, and hot to architects alone. Tho course would 
be extended from three years to five, the last two year>s 
for advanced students who could afford the time to take 
it. Those who did so successfully would be granted 
exemption from certain portions of the Institute Final, 
an important concession for which they had to thank the 
R.I.B. A. Board of Architectural Education. This advanced 
course would consist of five main sub-divisions, under 
the supervision of different.. masters *with acknowledged 
authorities on each. The sub-divisions, which could he 
taken separately, were: (1) Housing and Commercial 
Planning ; (2) Modern Construction ; (3) Decorations ; 

(4) Business Methods of Organising Work and Offices; 

(5) Advanced Design. In each case it was intended 
to include practical experience on works and in offices. 
He advised all to take the section on housing. In tho 
housing question alone, the first great post-w’ar oppor- 
tunity was already opening for architects to be of use to the 

. State. £300,000,000 were to be spent on housing during the 
next few years in Great Britain alone. The authorities 
were anxious to distribute this work as widely as possible. 
The Association had put forward a suggestion which was 
under consideration by the Central Consultative Board, 
that a small share should be given to trained students undei- 
proper direction. It was up to the students to support 
the Association by qualifying fully for snob confidence. 
The Association were re-opening their atelier next session, 
and hoped for a great improvement in this branch of their 
work — a necessary extension of the earlier day school 
training — ^from a proposal which they had made to the 
Royal Academy in comaection with it. As they knew, 
one of their Past Presidents was President of the Royal 
Academy, and he was coming there with Sir Reginald 
Blomfield that day to study quietly the work of those 
schools ; they might, therefore, be sure that this proposal 
was receiving their very careful consideration. It was 
hoped before the new year to have a series of well-built, 
well-lighted, heated, and convenient studios at the 
back, with a well-formed clubhouse in the front, 
where not only students, but members of the Association 
would be able to enjoy the library, with the necessary 
adjuncts in the shape of reading, writing, and luncheon 
rooms. A hostel is also proposed for students and young 
architects in practice whose homes are not in London. 

Mr. Grace’s Reminiscences. 

On view in the Institute Common Room are a series 
of drawings, chiefly studies from colour decoration in 
Italy by Mr. John D. Grace [Hon. A.^, which form 
part of the valuable collection presented to the 
Institute by Mr. Grace some three or four years ago. 
The drawings were made at different times during a 
period of nearly fifty years (some are dated 1858, and 
the more recent 1906). Mr, Grace states that they 
were made for his own instruction, with the object 


of recording the true tones of colour and their correct 
relation to one another. Among them are several 
studies of ceilings of Renaissance date in Venice, 
including the well-known example by Paolo Veronese 
at San Sebastiano, and otliers from Santa Maria dei 
Miracoli and the Scuola di San Rocco, all of them 
rendered with rare skill, delicacy, and faithfulness to 
the originals. There are also sketclies made in Rome, 
Orvieto, Siena, and Assisi. 

Mr. Grace, whose Hon. AssociatesliipR.T.B.A. dates 
back thirty years, was for over twenty years (1897- 
1917) President of the Institute of British Decorator'^. 
He was instrumental in procuring its incorporation 
and drawing up its articles, and designed its seal, its 
certificate of membership (the original drawing for 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum), and its 
Gold Medal. He is the fifth in direct descent of those 
in his family from father to son who practised in the 
art of decoration. He was Master of the Painter- 
Stainers' Comx^any in 1884: his father, Mr. John 
Gregory Grace, was Master in 1879 ; and his grand- 
father, Mr. Frederick Grace, was Master in 1851. 
In 1908 he was the recipient at the hands of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema of the Gold Medal of the 
Institute of British Decorators, and advantage may 
be taken of the jii’^^^ent opportunity to recall the 
interesting remi nifTcences given hy him in his address 
on that occasion : 

Quite in my youth (said Mr. Grace) I was constantly the 
companion of my father in visiting the various works on 
which he was engaged. Amongst those at that time of 
importance was the new building of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The House of Lords was finished much before the 
rest of the building, and I was a frequent visitor there 
when the work was in progress. It brought me into 
contact with a great number of very earnest and inter- 
esting men ; Barry the architect, Pugin his right hand, 
John Hardman, Herbert Minton, Thomas the sculptor, 
and Myers — ^lion-Iike old Myers — who was the building 
contractor. All interesting men and all intensely earnest 
about their work, and most of them frequently at my 
father’s house — Pugin in particular. 

In 1847 I was present in the gallery when the House of 
Lords was used for the first time, and I perfectly well 
remember the old Duke of Wellington and the famous 
Lord Brougham and Lord Grey, who were the first three 
peers to enter it. I have their images stamped on my 
memory very clearly now. Another interesting fact con- 
nected with the House of Lords occurred later to myself, 
45 years* after the House was first completed. I was 
called upon to restore the decoration, and while doing so I 
discovered that one of the men who was employed upon 
tho work 45 years before, for my father, was still in my 
employ, and I think that is an interesting fact to all those 
who are emxfioyers of labour of any kind. 

The next interesting incident very clearly on my 
mind was the 1861 ExMbition, in which there was enor- 
mous enthusiasm among the people who“wore directly con- 
nected with it, and it Was at that time that I first became 
acquainted with Paxton, who was a friend of my father’s 
and a constant visitor at his house during that year, A 
little later, in 1854, I was on Ryde Pier when the famous. 
“ Baltic ” fieet sailed under Charlie Napier — all wooden 
sailing ships — and that was the year in which I began my 
business career and I was actively engaged in decoration 
before the year was out. I was then under 17 years of age. 
My father had fallen into poor health that autumn, and 1 
was called home and had very soon to take up the control 
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of vaidoos Tvorks as well as I could with, the assistance of 
my grandfather, then a very old man. The public 
incident which is connected with that in my mind was the 
visit of the French Emperor and Empress to the Queen at 
Windsor, in the early part of 1865, and that took place 
during my father’s illness. He had been largely engaged 
in making the preparations for their visit, and, boy as I 
was, a great deal of that very responsible work fell upon 
me at that early ago. 

The year 1865 was interesting from a decorative point 
of view for several reasons. It was the year of the fiist 
of the French International Exhibitions, and for the first 
time I went abroad with my father to that exhibition. In 
the late autumn of the same year I went with him also to 
Berlin to see the Decorations of the New Museum there, 
which was then an extremely interesting building in a 
rather cold Greek style, but full of very carefully thought 
out work, and, I suppose, is so to this day. The colour 
decorations were,so extremely clever and so useful to their 
purpose that they engaged our close attention for some 
days at Berlin, my father being much impressed with their 
merit. From that time I was not only actively engaged 
in assisting my father in carrying out decorative work, 
but I was also taking lessons in both oil and water-colour 
painting, attending Professor Donaldson’s lectures on 
“ Architecture ” and studying the subject generally, also 
attending John Marshall’s lectures on Artistic Anatomy,” 
and in many ways I had a most strenuous life for some 
years, for I was constantly visiting work in progress and 
also studying the work with the object of really seeing 
exactly how everything was done. 

In 1 869 came what I may call the first great event of my 
life from an artistic point of view. .My father decided to 
send me to Italy, and he gave me a sum of money and sent 
rne away for three months, as to which I received most 
kind and valuable advice from Sir Digby Wyatt. That 
was my first visit to Italy. I started with a very distinct 
prejudice in favour of Gothic architecture. I had seen so 
much of Pugin and all the work connected with the Houses 
of Parliament, and the work of Scott, Carpenter, and other 
men who were identified with the Gothic revival here, 
that I went with the feeling that everything else was 
undesirable. However, I do not think I had been a 
week on the other side of the Alps before- 1 began to modify 
that view very considerably, and within a few more weeks 
I was quite alive to all the beauties of the Italian Renais- 
sance. I mention that because T think it is one of the 
things which I would be constantly impiessing upon this 
Institute, namely that no greater benefit can be done to 
any young man about to enter on the profession than to 
send him as soon as he has had experience enough to know 
how to apply it, to study the work of the great Italians. 
They were great colourists, they understood the real 
objects of decoration, and they usually had an extra- 
ordinary facility in many varieties of decorativq art. In 
fact, the Italian artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries appear to have excelled in all arts alike. They 
were most extraordinary men, from whom more is to be 
learnt in a short time than from the artists of any other 
country. 

Butin this year, 1869, the war fdr Italian freedom broke 
out while I was still in Italy. At the time I was going 
about the country with a sketch book, and was quite 
unaware that I stood a very fair chance of being shot at 
any moment as a* spy. My people at home were in a 
dreadful fever on account of the risks I was running, 
although at the time I was absolutely ignorant of any- 
thing unusual going on, except the general cheering when 
the volunteers went to the front. Tuscany changed 
hands while I was there. 

It is one of the advantages of decorative work that it 
brings one into contact with many interesting people. 
Among those whom I met at that time, and who was ex- 
tremely kind to me, was the great Lord Gough, the Indian 


hero, then over 80 years of age, but who seemed much 
younger. He was a fine, upright soldier, a man of spare, 
vigorous figure and without a sign of tremor about him. 

Then came the Exhibition of 1862, which was inau- 
gurated under somewhat difficult and discouraging condi- 
tions, owing to the death of the Prince Consort in the 
previous year. There was great difficulty towards the 
completion of the building as to how it should be coloured, 
and I believe two or three people tried their hands at it 
before my father was called in ; he was generally said to 
have succeeded and to have done much to redeem the 
Interior of what was possibly one of the ugliest buildings, 
for its size, ever erected in this country. 

In the year 1867 there was another great exhibition in 
Paris, and for both these exhibitions I designed several 
objects which I feel that I may look at now without 
being ashamed of them. 

In 1868, being then a major of Volunteers and having, 
while engaged as such, caught a chill, followed by pneu- 
monia, I was ordered abroad for the next^winter. I abso- 
lutely declined to be sent to laze about at an hotel in the 
Riviera, and I made up my mind, or rather a suggestion 
finm the late William Spottiswoode (who was President 
of the Royal Society and a man of delightful character) 
put into my head the idea of going to Egypt. That I 
look upon as the second great event of my life. It had a 
^reat effect upon my views of colour, and it was a most 
interesting time from all points of view ; and although I 
went in order to spend a time of leisure away from the 
English climate, yet I believe that I never worked harder 
with my pencil than I did when away on that holiday, 
with the result that I brought away some knowledge of 
Arabic Art and Architecture, and a great many sketches 
and notes, which, although they have not in any way 
served me for copies, impressed upon my mind many 
schemes of colour which would probably otherwise have 
remained outside my experience. At that time, for it is 
now nearly 40 years ago, the streets of Cairo were a 
continual kaleidoscope of colour, and ailorded to me a 
most valuable study from day to day. 

Another interesting fact, as regards people, was that 
while I was in Egypt I rode through (dry-shod) the Suez 
Canal, with Frederick Leighton for a companion, and with 
M. de Tjessep.s, its originator, who explained to us all the 
details as we went along. That I may. be allowed almost 
to consider an historical event, regarded from my point of 
view, because, after all, my companions themselves were 
famous, and there is now that great highway of the 
biggest ships of the world which I quite well remember 
having ridden through on horseback. I afterwards rode 
through Palestine in 1869, and that has given me one 
more zest to what I may call the recreative side pf, my lifo, 
and added a great interest to the private side of my career. 
In 1871 T went to Spain, and there, for the first time, saw 
the Alhambra, also the wonderful pictures of Madrid, and 
the buildings at Seville, Granada, and other cities. 

I think it was in 1880, when my father was already 71 
years of age, that he carried out what I think was, perhaps, 
the most successful of all liis private works, and that was 
the whole of the inner construction and decorations of the 
Mercers’ Hall, including its oak staircase, and so forth, 
which were all of his design, and that, I think, is one of the 
best things of the kind, in the city, and to have executed 
that when 71 years of age was not a little to Ids credit, 

A few years later he ceased to actively take any part in 
business, and he"^ died in 1889. From that time I always 
lost a great deal of my zest and pleasure in work. He was 
not only my best counsellor, but was my most valuable 
critic, and these two things are always a tremendous help 
in cases of difificulty. 

As a member of tbe Literature Committee for the ' 
best part of thirty years, Mr. Grace’s great store of 
knowledge of'bociks, art and arch ecology have been at 
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tlie service of tlie Institute, and have proved of in- 
esbimable value. Until his sight failed him two or 
three years ago he was a regular contributor to the 
Institute’s proceedings, and -papers and articles from 
his pen on a variety of subjects will be found in the 
volumes of the Transactions and Journal. 

London School Buildings. 

Diarist ” writes in the Westminster Gazette: 

Lot us hope there will be real support for. the campaign 
which is being talked of against the appalling ugliness of 
national school buildings, especially in and around London. 
Unfortunately we appear to have arrived at a stereotyped 
pattern, and a pattern deUborately and blatantly hideous. 
In many districts the national school is the most important . 
building, and what is to be hoped of a district in which the 
principal building is so repulsive ? It is generally agreed, 

I think, that the contemplation of beautiful things has a 
good effect on the impressionable minds of children ; 
wherefore we make the building most familiar to them as 
ugly as possible. It would be easy enough to give the 
necessary accommodation without sacrificing everything 
else, and now that new schools will have to be built in new 
districts, 1 would suggest to Sir Aston Webb that he has an 
opporbunity of making his Presidency of the Royal 
Academy memorable. 

Exhibition of War Memorials. 

The first of the two Exhibitions of War Memorials to 
the Eallen, which are being organised under the auspices 
of the Royal Academy War Memorial Committee, is now 
open to the general public at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. These Exhibitions are being 
designed, not with the purpose of supplying material which 
might actually serve as jnemorials, but in order to 'provide 
suggestions which may be of assistance to artists and the 
pubHo who are interested in their prornotion or execution. 
The Exhibition in the Museum is arranged in two sections : 
in the East Hall are grouped objects, designs and photo- 
graphs chosen from the Museum colleotions, which may be 
regarded as offering suitable suggestions ; in the West Hall 
will be found designs and models for memorials, which have 
either recently been executed by living artists or are now in 
hand. These have been selected by a Committee specially 
appointed by the Royal Academy War Memorials Com- 
mittee and officers of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
jointly. A room adjoining the West Hall has been set 
apart to serve as a bureau of reference, to which the public 
may apply in case further research or information is 
required. The Exhibition will be open free to the 
public on week days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sundays 
from 2.30 to 6 p.m., and it is expected will remain open 
throughout the summer. The Official Guide (Mr. Leslie 
0. Earaker) wiU conduct visitors and lecture in the 
Exhibition of War Memorials at 3 p.m. daily. 


MINUTES. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Business and 
Ordinary) of the Session 1918-19, held Monday, 16th June, 
1919, at 8 p.m. — Present : Mr. Henry T, Hare, President, 
in the Chair ; 19 Fellows (including 10 members of the 
Council), 15 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 
3 Licentiates, and a few visitors — the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 2nd June 1919 were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 


The following candidates for the Fellowship were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 10 : — 

As Fellows [19]. 

Adams ; Percy Henry [A., 1895]. 

Allison : Richard John, O.B.E. [A,, 1904]. 

Bridges : Edward James [ri., 1888], Lieut.-Colonel 
S.R.E.S., Salisbury. 

Briggs: Martin Shaw [A., 1905]. 

Bunney : Michael, M.B.E. [A,, 1906]. 

Chbston ; John Alleord [A., 1912]. 

OoMYN ; Heaton [A., 1900]. 

Franck : Jambs Ernest [ri., 1900]. 

Gibbons : John Harold, M.C. [A., 1902], Manchester. 
Hall: Edwin Stanley, M.A.Oxon. [A,, 1911], 
Hathaway; Percy William [A., 1911], Rochdale. 
Hinchlieee : Percy Archibald [A., 1905], Barnsley. 
Hobday : William Herbert [A., 1902]. 

Moore : Arthur Henry [A., 1892]. 

Myers: Norman Toller [A., 1907], 

Simpson : William Begg [Licentiate, recently passed the 
Qualifying Examination]. 

Towse : Stanley [A., 1903]. 

Ward ; William Henry, M. A. Cantab., F.S.A. [A., 1893]. 
Watson : William Ernest [A., 1905], F.S.I., F.R.San.I., 
Liverpool. 

The President announced that the votes for the candi- 
dates for Associateship had been taken by voting papers in 
accordance with a requisition from members under By-law 
10, and read the following report from the Scrutineers : 

To the Chairman of the General Meeting, IQth J%ne 1919, — 
The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes received 
for the election of Associates beg to report that 467 voting 
papers were received, of which 2 were invalid. The follow- 
ing 95 candidates were elected ; — 

Archer : Howard Dennis [aS^. 1914], Leybum, Yorks. 
Arnold r Raymond Charles [S. 1912]. 

Atchinson: Harold Percy Reynolds IS. 1912], Sheffield. 
Bannister ; Harry [jS^. 1916]. 

Barley: Francis Alered [/S, 1913]. 

Bates : Cyril Francis [S. 1912], Newport, Mon. 
Beaverstook : Horace [/5. 1914], Nottingham. , 

Bestow : Sidney Francis [^Sf. 1913], Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Bisiker : Arthur Milton [S. 1913]. 

Bonser : Kenneth John [;&. 1913]. 

Brewill : Lionel Colin [S. 1912], Edwalton, Notts. 
Bridge : Thomas Moss [S. 1914], Walkden, Lancs. 
Brown: James* McLellan [5. 1913], Dundee. 

Brubton; Bertrand Frederick [iS. 1912]. 

Butcher: Albert John [S. 1912], Coventry. 

Cawkwell : Robert [8. 1913]. 

Cheadlb : John Oscar [S. 1911]. 

Chbeiton : William George Lloyd [S. 1913]. 

Church : Leslie Donald Algar [aS^. 1913]. 

Clarke : James Andrew [/S. 1911], Manchester. 

Cole : Edward Robinson Ferdinando [S. 1914], Liver* 
pool. 

Copplestone ; Thomas Stapled on [S. 1911], 

Crossland : Harry Ewart [/S. 1912], Sutton-in -Ash field, 
Notts. 

Davies : Edward Cecil [S., 1913]. 

Donaldson : Benjamin [jS. 1911], Gosforth, Northumber- 
land. 

Dougill : Wesley [/S. 1913], Wensleydale, Yorks. 

Dyson : Ernest Vincent [S. 1913], Leeds. 

Eiloart : Ronald Edward [/S. 1912]. 

Elsworth : Lancelot Andrew [/S. 1912]. 

Farrbr : John Oamplin [S. 1912]. 

Fisher: Kenneth John [S. 1914], Brecon. 

Foote: Alexander Allan [S. 1913], Edinburgh. 

Foster : William Sydney [/Sf. 1912], Rotherham. 
Foster-Turner : Frederick Wentworth [^S". 1914], 
Garrard : Cyril Proctor [8, 1913], Ipswich. 
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Grellieb; OnajL [S, 1913], 

Hall': Robert Brbarley [8. 1916, passed Final Exami- 
nation 1916], 

Harrisost : AtrsTBK St. Barbe [S, 1914]. 

Hart : Edmund John 1911], Manchester. 

Hbywood : Leonard [8. 1914], Bolton. 

Hill ; George Noel [/S. 1913], Wallasey. 

Honbyman : James Maolaben [8. 1915], Glasgow^ . 
Hooper : Arnold Fielder [/Sf. 1913]. 

Hopkins : Wilebid Walter [8. 1916]. 

Howe : John Liberty [8, 1912]. 

Johnson ; Arthur Gerald [^. 1913]. 

Jones : Charles Frederick [8, 1914], Cardiff. 

Jones : Neville Wynne- [/9. 1914], Swansea. 

Kellock: Andrew Uunoan [;S^. 1913], Edinburgh. 
Knight ; Douglas Edward [8, 1914], West Bridgford. 
. Knight : Walter John [8. 1912], 

Lawrence : Frederick Orchard [8, 1916], Liverpool. 
Lewis : Harold Morgan [8. 1914], Pontypridd. 

Lyne : Daniel Roy [ S , 1911]. 

MoBathe : John Gordon [jS. 1914], Sale, Cheshire. 
Maokat: Harry [8. 1913]. 

Mackenzie: Kenneth Beaumont, M.C. [^5. 1911], 
Huddersfield. 

Marohant : Francis Oliver, M.C. {Special War Examina- 
tion], Hankow, China. 

Marohington ; James Edward {8. 1911], Sheffield, 
Martin : William Herbert [8. 1913]. 

Martin-Kaye : Douglas Ntel 1914]. 

Meredith: John Kelson [8, 1914], Prestatyn, N. Wales. 
Mortimer : Alan Lee [iS. 1912], Leeds. 

Mobley: Cyril Savage [8. 1911]. 

. Kewboult : Bernard [8, 1913], Shipley, Yorks. 

Kobris ; Ernest Bower [^. 1911], Isle of Man. 

Palmer ; Rogeb Liddesdale, M.C. [/S'. 1913]. 

Parkes : Edgar Mainwaring {8. 1912], Korthwioh. 
Portsmouth : Oliver Spencer [8, 1912], Swansea. 
Riohley ; Kobman [Special War Examination], Percy 
Main, Northumberland. 

Robertson: David [8. 1912], Dumfries. 

Robertson : Godfrey Alan Keith [/S'. 1911], Belfast. 
Rubeby ; Samuel [S'. 1912], Wolverhampton. 

Shenstone : Gerald [8. 1913], Leigli-on-Sca. 

Shibley : Albert Reginald [8, 1913], Sheri ngham. 
Slater : Norman Woodford [S. 1914], Wolstanton. 
Spooner ; Prank Philip [S. 1912]. 

Stains BY : George Paws on [8. and passed Final Exam, 
1917]. 

Stewart : Cuthbert Bertram [/S'. 1914], Darlington. 
Stewart : Adam Knowles [8. 1914], Loughgilly. 
Stobbart : Foster Rowland [8. 1913], Newcastlo-on- 
Tyne. 

Stone: John Thomas [S. 1916], 

Stoner : Arthur Philip [8. 1912], Brighton. 
Strbadwiok ; Vernon James [S. 1914]. 

Strickland : Harley Clarence Wilfrid [8. 1914], 
Sunderland. 

Sutcliffe : Frederick [8. 1911], Oolwyn Bay. 

Taylor : John Alexander Chisholm [8. 1915], Oldham. 
Thomas: William. Norman [S. 1911], Birmingham. 
Thombrson : Harold Albert [8, 1911], 

Warwick ; Jambs Guy [8, 1915], Peterborough. 

West ; John Archibald [8, 1911], Nottingham. 

WiLSDON : Percy Thomas [/S'. 1911]. 

Wilson : Joseph [8, 1913], Glasgow. . ■' 

Wood : Thomas Spencer [/S'. 1915], Birmingham. 

Wright : Charles Henry [/S. 1912], Aylesbury. 

Scrutineers : 0. Lovett Gill, L. S. Sullivan, Harvey R. 
Sayer, J, Reginald Truelove, R. Stephen Ayling, John B, 
Chubb, A. Halcrow Verstage, J. MacLaren Ross, E. A. 
Young, A. E. Maybe w, John Cash [Chairman], 

The President having declared the candidates elected in 
accordance with the report, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Jibe §c?:utineers fpr tl^ieip labours in counting the votes. 


A Paper by Mr. Edward P. Warren [F.], entitled “ An 
Architect’s War Experiences in France and the Balkans,” 
was read by the author, and on the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Ward [F.], seconded by Captain Martin S. Briggs [F.], a 
vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation, and was 
briefly reepondfed to. 

The Meeting terminated at 10 o’clock. 


At the Seventeenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1918-19 held Monday, 23rd June 1919, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair ; 
36 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 31 
Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 10 
Licentiates, and several visitors —the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 16th June were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Having been invested with the Medal, Mr. Stokes ad- 
dressed the Meeting in reply, and tribute to the excellence 
of his work and his great services to the profession wa>s 
rendered in remarks by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Sir Ernest George, R.A., and others. 

On the motion of Mr. Waterhouse, seconded by Mr. 
Arthur Keen, the thanks of the Institute were accorded by 
acclamation to Mr. Hare and Mr. Guy Dawber, the out- 
gong President and Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Hare and Mr. Dawber having responded, the pro- 
ceedings closed and the meeting terminated at 9.15 p.m. 


Members’ Addresses Wanted. 

Tbe Secretary would be glad to receive intimation 
of the addresses of the following : — 

Associates. 

Alien-Lodge : Albert Robt. Grovenor : Harold James. 
Brentnali ; Harold Percy. Major : William Paul. 
Licentiates. 

Baines : William Henry. Lambert : Wilberforco P. 
Ball : Edward Charles. ^ Lawrence : Albert Herbert 
Garrick ; WmArthurLaurie.* Orlando. 

Goodall : Harry H. Rayner : Frederick John. 

Groto : Arthur Lloyd. Scrivener : Harold Moore. 

Hunter: John Marshall. Smith : James Buchanan 
Huntington : Fred- Jas. Pentland. 

Jackson : Charles Ernest, Walder ; Horace Hamilton. 
Killby: Ashley Scarlett, Young : James. 

Members’ Business Announcements. 

A partnership haB been arranged between Mr. W. H. 
Thorp [F.], of Leeds', and Mr. G. H. Foggitt [A.], of Yeadon. 
Their practice as architects will in future be carried on 
under the style of Thorp and Foggitt at Carlton Chambers, 
84 Albion Street, Leeds, a branch office being continued at 
Yeadon. 

Mr. Martin Briggs [F.], having boon demobilised from 
the Army, has recommenced practice at 11 Red Lion 
Square, W.0.1. 

Dbmobhisbd Officer, Member of the Institute, having old-established 
practice in the Eastern Counties, desires a Partner to worh together for a 
time, or would dispose of practice later by mutual arrangement. — 
R. H. E., c/o The Editor, JoubnaXi 9 Conduit Street, W, 

R.I.B.A. Publications. 

Housing of the Working Classes: Cottage Designs awarded 
Preminms in the Competitions conducted by the E.I.B.A. with 
the concurrence of the Local Government Board. Demy 4o. 
Second Impression, 7s, 6d. net ; postage, 6 d , extra. 

Dilapidations. A Handbook prepared by the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee of the BJ.B.A. and issued by the authority of the 
Council. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8o. 2s. 6<i. net ; post 
free, 2s. 9d, 





PEACE DAY. 

The Decoeations of the Royal Institute Building. 







Beform. 


A MESSAGE EEOM THE PKESIDENT.* 

Jvly 1919. 

Because time fr esses, and because the traditional Address from the Chair may, 1 think, be more 
usefully devoted to matters which interest laymen than to our internal affairs, 1 venture to anticipate 
the formal Opening of our Session in November next, and to say a few words to my brother architects 
at this moment of National Triumph. 

I WANT, first, to tell you with what diffident misgiving of my own fitness — ^with what sincere humility — 
I have accepted your call to preside over this great and famous Institute. To carry on the tradition of 
the immortal chiefs — Cockerell, Tite, Gilbert Scott, Street, and others — who have preceded me in this 
Chair, is a task far beyond my competence, unless the whole-hearted support of my fellows comes to 
my aid. 

We of the new Council assume office at a culminating point in the world’s history.. Peace 
has just been signed ; the old order changeth— nay ! hath changed — and giveth place to 
the new. Our responsibility to our brethren, at this critical moment, is very great. There are 
urgent matters to decide ; the profession, like the world outside it, is vocal with a vague discontent. 
Part of this is doubtless psychological, due to nervous impatience with the slow return to equilibrium 
of vast social forces displaced and shaken by the war ; but there is also an instinctive, and, I believe, 
sound, perception of the fact that restoration to pre-war conditions will not satisfy our needs. There 
is a desire for closer internal union ; we are asked to take steps for the consolidation of our interests, 
and for their effective protection ; it is urged that we should secure a fuller measure of public confidence 
and esteem for our profession. 

To these demands I believe it our clear duty to give most sympathetic attention, bearing always 
in mind that while our first duty is towards our own members, who have proved their quality in the 
ordeal of examination — ^and especially towards those who have served and fought for us — ^yet the 
best and highest interests of this Eoyal Institution are those of the State. No selfish policy, seeking 
private advantage at the expense of the community, can either succeed or endure. 

The moment is opportune for reform, since in the forefront of our programme for the 
Session is the procedure with regard to a new Charter, which was arrested by the outbreak 
of war. This Charter, I may remind you — whose outlines have already received the 
sanction of the general body of members— provides for the estabhshment of a Eegister of qualified 
architects administered by a Eegistration Board, and for a revised Constitution of the Council. 

* At the first meeting of the new Oonncil the Presidenjb, Mr. John W. Simpson, made this Adless to his colleagues. By a 
unanimous vote of the Council it was decided that it should be published in the next number of the Royal Institute Journal. 

Third Series, yol. :^XVI. No, 10, -^August 1919. ^ 
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Publicity. 


I have refreshed my memory both as to the principles it embodies, and as to the debates which led 
to. their settlement. It appears to me a wise and statesmanlike measure, and the Council will undertake 
at once the duty of drafting it with a view to its submission to the Privy Council and its definite' 
approval by the General body. They will also consider whether other reforms in our organisation 
might not be incorporated in this document ; with the assent, of course, of the general body. . 

Meanwhile, let me declare that we of the Eoyal Institute proffer goodwill and help to all architects, 
whether mthin or without our Incorporation. Already, as I have said, we have determined on a 
substantial measure of reform. To attempt to grasp at once all that some of us want, might mean the 
loss of much that we have ; we must not divide tins noble Institute by undue anxiety to satisfy a section. 
If we are to make of the profession a homogeneous 'structure, we must build from the base upward, 
from within outward ; adding stone to stone with cautious care that each is rightly and soundly 
placed. The first step to unity is a Council solid as to its policy, and steadily pursuing it. I have 
confidence that the members will support the considered judgment of those whom they have elected to 
represent them ; and there will be no loss of time in preparing it. 

An essential condition of unity is the interest of members in the work of their Council and 
Committees. We publish, it is true, a statutory annual Keport, a rather formidable 
document, some of whose miscellaneous contents are necessarily out of date, others apt to be overlooked 
in the crowd of items. But some better way is needed to keep members in constant touch with their 
affairs ; Parliament itself would be forgotten if its proceedings were not promptly reported. The 
Journal is oiir permanent official record, and this, for many reasons — cost among them — can* only 
appear at comparatively long intervals. I have received the most cordial and generous offers of help 
from the Press ; and propose to furnish the editors with the fullest information available, as occasion 
arises. Some of the matters with which we have to deal are of a confidential and delicate nature, and 
we do not wish our members to withhold their difficulties from the Council for fear of publicity ; but 
with the assistance of the Vice-Presidents and Secretaries I shall hope to avoid indiscretion. 

The Dinner unconnected with the desire for closer internal contact is the general feeling that 
we should return to our former practice of holding an annual public dinner. A festival 
of this kind is a most valuable means of bringing members of the Eoyal Institute into personal friend- 
ship one with another, and, incidentally, an occasion for honouring distinguished public men to whom 
we are indebted for advice and support. In any event, whether we dine together or prefer some other 
form of entertainment, we shall take the opportunity of making it oiir public acknowledgment and 
welcome to our members who have served in His Majesty’s Forces. 

This persona] intercourse of members is of great importance. It is asserted that the 
MemtiSs. Public ‘‘ knows the names of twenty painters where it knows the name of one architect ” ; 

the mere fact is that we do not know each other as we should, and part of the prevailing 
^P^^by wdth regard to our affairs is a consequence of it. In particular, the relations between London 
and country architects need strengthening ; their conditions vary in many ways, and sympathetic 
understanding comes only from mutual knowledge. It will be, I consider, my duty, as well as a 
pleasure, to visit all the Allied Societies— or as many as may be possible — during my term of office ; 
not to deliver formal addresses, but to meet their members in friendly conversation, and learn their 
special difficulties and needs^. • 

The relation of those of our members who have accepted official positions to those in 
AmhMcts. private practice, also claims our attention. For the moment I need only say that, 
whatever exception may be taken to the system under which they work, they themselves 
enjoy equal consideration and honour with their brethren. They are with us and of us ; it is for us 
to assist them in every possible way ; for them to support the Eoyal Institute with all loyalty, and work 
for the common interest. 
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The already mentioned our Journal. This was, before the war, a production of 

. “Journal » considerable permanent value j its revival, and that of the Ealendar, is now being con- 
^^Kalendar.” Members receive these gratuitously ; they rightly attach importance to the 

privilege, and while they have acquiesced in its partial withdrawal during the war, they 
are now naturally looking for its restoration. How far we can go towards renewing the former high 
standard of these publications must depend upon the funds available. The Kalendar could, no 
doubt, be much reduced in size, and still remain a valuable handbook. Every member must receive 
^ of the Charter and Bye-Laws on his election, and it may be most convenient to print these in 
the Kalendar ; hut a great deal of permanent matter could be printed as separate pamphlets, and 
charged for. 

Education. Board of Architectural Education is now a powerful body, ranking as a cousin,' 

almost as a sister, to the Coimcil. This Board, under its gifted Chairman, Mr. Waterhouse, 
will, no doubt, direct its mind to the suggestions which are being made for widening the education of 
architects on the financial and scientific side of the profession. The mind of the student is receptive, 
and his frame elastic ; his position nowadays reminds me of those contumacious prisoners, on whom 
there was ordered to be laid “ so great a weight as they could bear — and more ; but his indomitable 
Spirit will doubtless sustain the added load, and his reward will come when he enters into his kingdom 
of practice. 

The library. Institute, I think, hardly appreciates as it should the wonderful Library it possesses. 

It is certainly not used as so great an instrument should be in connection with our educa- 
tional work. As a beginning, our Librarian has promised to give us an address on the contents 
and the functions of such a collection, and to develop his paper later on into a guide to its treasures 
and their use. A special notice will be sent to students inviting them to attend this lecture. 

Civic Survey connection with the Sessional papers, the Council has asked Mr. Newton, whose work 
and that of his colleagues in connection with the subject merits our hearty gratitude, to 
give us an account of the Civic Survey work, and tfie use to be made of the mass of valuable 
drawings and documents which have been compiled. 

Finance subject of our Finances must have careful consideration, and two or three of the 

clear heads on the Council will report to us, as soon as may be, as to what income is 
available for expenditure, after providing for the permanent charges and outgoings ; with any recom- 
mendations they may wish to attach thereto. Activity, I fear, generally connotes increased expense, 
and there is no doubt that our resources reflect the great privations of the profession during the war. 
On the other hand, an energetic policy, may bring financial as well as moral support. 

The question of sanctioning the formation of an Indian branch of the Royal Institute will be- 
submitted to the Council. If such a proposal meets with approval, 'it will probably prove a source of 
increased revenue. 

It is most desirable that qualified Associates and Licentiates should proceed to the Fellowship ^ 
class, and I earnestly direct their attention to this matter. In the case of Licentiates I understand 
that some, whom we should be glad to welcome as full members, are deterred flbom submitting their 
work by a modest fear that they may be deemed unworthy, and that failure in the required examina- 
tion might injure their professional position. If any of these care to send their credentials to me in 
confidence I shall be most happy to advise them as to their prospects of success. 

It has long been in my mind that a definite Code of professional conduct would be very 
ConduS?^^ helpful to our younger, perhaps to all our members. Such a code, drawn up by Guadet 
^on behalf of the Societe Gentrale des Architectes Frangais in 1895, has been adopted by 
every society of architeets in France ; and a draft on similar lines will be laid before you for approval 
in due course. 
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“ The advancement of Civil Architecture ” is the statutory duty of this Institute, and 
Architecture instance pf our late President I drafted for consideration a proposal for its direct 

encouragement by offering a Bronze Medal every year for the best street facade. A 
similar award, as you are no doubt aware, is made by the Corporation of Paris, who recognise the 
owner of the property premiated, as well as its designer, by an abatement of one-half of his frontage 
dues ; both the distinction and the concession are highly appreciated. Owing to the sub-division of 
our civic authority into corporations and boroughs, it may not be practicable to achieve this, but I 
am confident that both the City and the County Council of London, no less desirous than their sister 
Council on the Seine of improving the beauty of their city, will be willing to co-operate with us in 
some similar way. Although I have spoken^of London only in connection with the award, we may 
hope, with the aid of our Allied Societies, presently to extend the principle to, the other chief cities 
and towns of the Empire. I commend the idea to their favourable consideration. 

As a Eoyal Institute, it will be proper to indicate our loyal thankfulness for the con- 
Decorations victorious Peace by suitably decorating our House on the 19th inst., and 

Professor Beresford Pite^has been good enough to undertake the design and execution 
of the work. 

The condition of the building industry touches the profession closely. Hostilities were 
C^^ions suspended eight months ago, Peace is now concluded, and the trade remains paralysed. 

It is imperative that life and motion be restored without delay, and it is for us to take a 
leading part in that restoration. We have already, as you know, set up a Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board, composed of builders, surveyors, operatives, and architects, of which your President 
is Chairman, and Mr. Lloyd, of the National Eederation of Building Operatives, Vice-Chairman. 
The single interest of architects and surveyors is to get the machinery of building into active operation ; 
they are quite disinterested as regards the special views of either employers or employed. By bringing 
together all four classes of workers we hoped to create a body — less formal and more elastic than the 
official Whitley Council, but in touch with it — ^.where professional men who have the confidence of the 
two executive groups, might join hands with both. That this confidence exists was shown by the 
unanimous choice of the chairman ; and the first meetings have produced wholesome and open dis- 
cussions of great promise. I hope that your delegates may soon be able to report progress to the 
Council, and have the benefit of their direction as to future initiative. 

Housiug regards the special work of Housing, the needs of the State will certainly be given 

precedence of all private demands ; the latter will, therefore, be satisfied only at enormous 
cost, unless we can succeed in re-establishing a proper economic proportion between wages and pro- 
duction. The Architect may be certain that the amount of work which lies before him, in connection 
with housing, is prodigious. We are as yet nnly on the fringe of the problem ; and members of the 
profession owe more than they perhaps realise to my predecessor, Mr. Hare, for his persistent efforts 
to secure proper recognition for them by the Government. The policy of the Eoyal Institute is 
directed to procuring for the State Housing Scheme the maximum output of building in the shortest 
possible time ; and to securing the employment of all qualified architects who have served in His 
Majesty’s forces, by a wide distribution of the "work of design and superintendence. A Central Con- 
sultative Board has been formed, and is already at work, with a view to assisting County and Local 
Authorities by their advice both in the selection of architects, and in the preparation and execution 
of their schemes. It is hoped that the Ministry of Health may officially endorse the Eoyal Institute 
scale of charges, and accept our proposals for carrying out the larger schemes by groups of executants, 
each group being under the general direction of a superintending architect. The Board is also con- 
sidering the means of entrusting a limited amount of responsibility in connection with such groups to 
specially trained students. - 
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The great importance of preserving the friendly relations which exist between the Koyal 
Institute and our brethren abroad has not been forgotten. We realise that we may 
possibly be called upon to combine in one of the greatest building schemes in history, 
and I have been authorised to send in your name a telegram of greeting and congratulation, on the 
occasion of our first Council meeting after Peace has been signed, to the Societies of France, to the 
American Institute, and to our Allied Societies across the Seas. 

The foregoing outline by no means exhausts the subjects which will, I hope, occupy our attention 
during the forthcoming Session. The formation of a parliamentary group, whose vigilance should 
guard our beloved art when legislative proposals might affect it, has already the sympathetic approval 
of Major Barnes, M.P. The Royal Institute may be privileged to take the initiative in an even wider- 
reaching scheme, for mutual assistance and protection in the uncertain times before us. But I have 
said enough to show that we have a session of full and strenuous work before us. You will supplement 
my modest and somewhat commonplace programme by your own suggestions. 

Procedure on procedure before I conclude. The Council has accepted a proposal to reduce 

its Committees to a minimum ; we do not want to squander the time of busy men on any 
but strictly necessary meetings, and we have been too much in the habit of referring troublesome 
matters to special committees, instead of dealing with them directly, and at once. On the other 
hand, we propose to strengthen our great Standing Committees, and give them more real responsibility 
than heretofore. To this end we have, in exercising our power of appointing additional members to 
them, placed on each a Vice-President who will represent his own Standing Committee on the Council 
and support its proposals and reports. The position of Vice-President is one of high distinction and 
should be fully recognised. The four gentlemen who hold that office take a leading part in the work 
of the Institute, and there is a corresponding call upon their time. I must rely much upoh them for 
support ; as Aaron and Hur held up the fainting hands of their chief, so it is for them to prevent 
the weakness of their President from becoming too apparent. 

“RIBA’’ Royal Institute of British Architects to wffich we belong is a splendid and a famous 
organisation. It governs practically all properly qualified architects throughout the 
Empire ; there is no other architectural society in the world which approaches it in scope and com- 
pleteness ; it is the envy and admiration of our foreign brethren. Every member may be proud of his 
allegiance to the Royal Institute ; and the measure of his own enthusiasm will be found in the common 
animation it inspires. That there should be criticism of the Council is right and proper ; a reasonable 
amount of fleas,'' said the American humorist, “is good for a dog; keeps him from worrying 'bout being 
a dog ! ’’ But let lookers-on remember that they have freely elected the team which is playing for them ; 
clap their hands for its successes, sympathise in its failures, and encourage it to try again. 

For the Council itself stands the great device : Fais que dois, advienne que pourra 1 


U 
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WAR FACTORIES AND SHEDS- 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND ADAPTATION 
TO FUTURE NEEDS. 

An abstract of a Pajjcr read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architecis, on llth March, 1919, by 
Sir Frank Baines, GJi.E., M.V.O. 

In the limited time at my disposal this evening I 
can hope to touch only upon a selection of the special 
war buildings which it was my privilege to carry into 
execution during the period of crisis from which we 
are now happily emerging. 

The want of national preparedness, which has been 
frequently emphasised^ necessitated the execution of 
immense building projects in circumstances of un- 
exampled difficulty . -What has been described as the 
British genius for improvisation laboured at this 
period under necessities of the most desperate order, 
triun'iphing, it is true, in the end ; but being subjected 
on all hands during the process to a strain of excep- 
tional severity. Mammoth factories, on sites far 
removed from sources of labour and materials, had to 
arise, apparently a-t a wa\-e of the magician’s wand. 
Sites had to be selected, frequently in the most un- 
promising situations, and buildings to be erected upon 
land presenting exceptional natural difficulties — ^tlie 
whole complicated, elaborate, and highly technical 
}jroblem of factory process and" factory allocation, 
Ijlant disposition and power distribution, railway 
sidings, fire-retardant services, water supply, sewage 
disposal, electric lighting, heating, ventilation, refriger- 
ation— --all had to be grasped, stiidiecl. and carried into 
execution at fever-heat ; and, while the problems and 
, diffieffities which were encountered look less formid- 
able in retrospect, being surmounted, and were all 
such as would yield in normal times to routine pro- 
cedure with which you are all familiar, it may perhaps 
be no idle enterprise to describe the proMeius of public 
service as they arose and the methods adopted for 
their solution. 

Professor Lethaby, who always finds the apposite 
thing to say, remarked in this room on the occasion of 
one of his illuminating addresses that the architect and 
the engineer were clearly called to the reform of one 
another. It is, I think, abundantly foreshadowed 
that the closest association and co-operation between 
these professions will be necessary in the future ; and 
this- interdependence is well exemplified in the 
buildings which I am proposing to introduce to your 
notice this evening. In the design of modern indus- 
trial buildings the contexture of architecture and 
engineering is closely interwoven, and I take leave to 
question, with all respect, whether it would have been 
]30ssiWe without immense reduction of efficiency and 
loss of time — which was vital to a nation fighting for 
very existence to design these war factories, except 
in a large departmental office, having on the premises 
highly-trained practitioners of both professions in the 
most intimate and constant association. 

It should be borne in mind that the work was 


generally of a highly confidential character, the pro- 
cesses involved were frequently secret, exp)erimental 
and excessively dangerous ; and the j>revailing con- 
ditions of the period during which the work was under- 
taken necessitated bold and quick decisions, vigorous 
prosecution, and the overthrow of established routine. 
The organisation and responsibility normally delegated 
to the contractor had to be shouldered, complex inter- 
departmental negotiations to be conducted, bulk 
materials to be sought for unceasingly, production 
stimulated, railway traffic to be promoted, miles of 
sidings to be laid down, and rolling stock to be 
diverted, routed and purchased. Labour had to be 
allocated, recruited, conciliated, fed, housed — and 
withal, the public purse had to be safeguarded. 
Contracts of all kinds were entered into : and in this 
connection I may mention that my division of His 
Majesty’s Office of Works achieved a distinction 
during a period of abnormal conditions in negotiating 
350 competitive lump-sum contracts, aggregating to 
many millions sterling ; and 120 competitive scheclulo 
contracts amounting to many millions more. 

Classification of Factories and Sheds. 

A rough classification of the principal types of 
factory and shed will illustrate the more important 
processes and applications involved. Factories were 
erected for production and purification of the con- 
stituents of high explosive, for shell filling, bomli 
filling, fuse filling, submarine mine filling, gas filling, 
for the storage of empty shell, filled shell and gun 
ammunition generally ; for box making and repairing, 
and for salvage ; for aircraft and motor assembly ; 
for grain storage, aeroplane tes.ting, rifie testing, 
timber drying, map printing, and a hundred other 
industries which arose from the exigencies of war. 

The construction, too, was subject to infinite 
variety— permanent, senii-permanent, and temporary, 
built with brick, hollow clay-block, concrete slab, steel 
and timber. One condition alone may be said to have 
been constant— the desperate necessity for speed. 

Ammonium Nitrate Factory.— The first aggrega- 
tion of buildings to be described was an immense 
factory for the production of ammonium nitrate, a 
constituent in the manufacture of high explosive. 

The site was about 77 acres in extent and well 
situate on railway connection with related factories, 
in a district in which labour for working the factory 
was readily available. 

From a branch railway two connections were made 
to link up the factory railway system. All the main 
process buildings are served by this railway, and there 
is a total length of track, including the marshalling 
sidings, of miles. 

The general lay-out of the buildings was ifianned 
with a view to rapid production and the saving of 
labour in handling materials. 

The construction was of a permanent character, the 
walls being built of Fletton bricks with stock brick 
external facings, and timber and steel framed roofs, 
covered with boarding and slating. 
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In the design an endeavour was made to achieve a 
certain degree of architectural character. 

A 30-feet road was constructed from the public 
thorouglafare to a rectangular courtyard, bounded 
on the east by the administrative offices and on 
the west by the canteen ; a time office and garage 
being arranged on the northern side, adjacent to the 
main factory entrance, with a cycle shed on. the south. 
The roadway was continued inside the factory entrance 
practically due north, and on the east of this roadway, 
almost centrally on the site, were placed tliree units, 
comprising the crystalliser and evaporator houses, with 


manufacture of ammonium nitrate, were both situate 
in a position convenient to the flow of the incoming 
traffic. On the south-west side of the process blocks 
a store was built for the finished product, ammonium 
nitrate : the waste product, sodium sulphate, being 
conveyed by means of an aerial ropeway to a dumping 
ground at the southern extremity of the site. 

It will thus be seen that the process operations 
determined tlie general lay-out of the buildings. 

The three stores were similar in construction, each 
was roofed in two spans of 52 feet, the span sup- 
ports in the centre, under the trusses, being brick 



tw'o mixer houses and a filter house in one con- 
tinuous block common to the three units. 

At the north end of the site the sodium nitrate store 
was erected in an isolated position, owing to the 
inflammable nature of the material, and especially of 
the bags in which the nitrate is brought into the 
factory. Adjacent to the sodium nitrate store the 
bag- washing and clean bag store were built, for 
washing and storing bags in which nitrate is delivered. 

On the eastern boundary of the site, adjacent to 
the process buildings, the store for ammonium 
sulphate was erected. It will be seen that the 
socGum nitrate store and the ammonium sulphate 
store, which contain the two raw^ products for the 


piers. These stores were lined on the inside with blue 
bricks to a height at which the material was intended 
to be stacked, this being necessitated by the action 
of acid contained in the materials. 

In the sodium nitrate store upper gangways were 
formed of reinforced concrete beams and platforms, 
the material at this store being elevated, distributed 
by means of barrels, and tipped from the high-level 
platform. 

The roof trusses were composite construction, carry- 
ing purlins at about 4 feet centres, boarding being laid 
direct on to the purlins, and slating upon the boarding. 
Ample daylighting was provided by both roof and 
sidelights. The floors, formed of a 6-inoh tkiokness of 
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concrete on a layer of hardcore, were surfaced with 
blue Staffordshire tiles laid to falls, channels being 
provid,ed to collect liquor draining from the staohed 
material. 

Themixer houses were similarly constructed, the span 
being about 36 feet. Top lighting and open ridge venti- 
lation were provided. The roof trusses were covered 
with a solution of ammonium sulphate, both as a fire 
retardant and to prevent impermeation by ammonium 
nitrate and later were covered with thin metal 
sheeting, as it was found that flame ascended from 
the mixer vessels. The best type of roof construction 
for practically the whole -of this factory would un-- 
doubtedly have been steel framing, but at the time 
the factory was commenced the supply of steel was 
extremely limited, and instructions were issued that 
timber should be employed wherever i)racticable. 
The filter house w-as of similar construction to the 
mixer houses, the roof trusses being designed to 
carry in addition a hand crane capable, of lifting 5 tons. 
The three main blocks were roofed by means of trusses 
having a span of 52 feet at 16 feet centres, with pur- 
lins at 4 feet centres, bearing on the principals, hoard- 
ing being nailed direct to the purlins, with an external 
covering of slates. The roof trusses were supported 
on timber posts, the height from the floor to the 
underside of the tie-beam bdng 30 feet. A crane was 
inserted in the bay through which the railway track 
passes, no engines being allowed -within the building. 
Roof and side lighting were adopted, and Continuous 
open ridge ventilators. The floor was composed of 
a 4-inch thickness of hardcore and 4 inches of concrete, 
covered with 1|- inch blue Staffordshire tiles, the 
gutters between the roofs being formed of aspbalte, . 
reinforced with expanded metal. Steam for power 
and heating was supplied by means of 20 Lancashire 
boilers, having a total capacity of 134,000 to 140,000 
lb. of steam per hour. Two brick chimney-shafts were 
erected to a height of 180 feet from the top of footings, 
the internal diameter being about 10 feet. The boiler 

house was covered with a steel bow-shaped roof with 
a cantilever roof over the coal pits. Coal is taken 
from the pits by bucket elevators, being tipped into 
the pits direct from the trucks. As the sub-soil was 
clay, special precautions were necessitated in order 
to prevent the drying and consequent shrinkage of 
the sub-foundation under the flues; this was accom- 
plished by means of hollow terra-cotta blocks, which 
were laid in such a manner over the concrete raft 
foundation that the cavities, connected -with inlet and 
outlet flues, formed ducts, a constant current of air 
being thus maintained. 0\'er these hollow blocks a 
layer of sand 3 inches thick was laid on which 3-inch 
fireclay slabs were bedded. The boiler feed was 
connected with the fire-main supply, which was 
installed with a catch-pit and pumping house by the 
side of the canal, distant about a mile from the site. 

The main i3umping plant for the whole of the system 
consists of 9 vacuum engines, steam driven and water 
cooled. These were erected in a building just north 


of the boiler house, which also contained a workshop 
and stores. Two cooling towers were erected north 
of the stores. An important point in the arrange- 
ment of the plant was the duplication of all principal 
pipe-lines, which was necessitated owing to the liquor 
deposit choking the pipes : by this duplication over- 
hauling was facilitated and continuity of output 
ensured. 

National Eillino Eactories. — The national filling 
factories were erected for the purpose of filling shells, 
cartridge cases, detonators, primers, fuses, tee tubes 
and other small shell components. 

Sites . — The selection of sites was governed princi- 
pally by : — 

1. Isolation from population centres. 

2. Ample main line railway service in communica- 
tion with : — 

{a) Projectile, high explosive and purification 

factories. 

(i) Export ports. 

3. General levels of ground. 

4. Other general conditions usually associated with 
large undertakings, such as sewage disposal, water 
supply, proximity to m.ain roads, etc. 

Large site areas were required in com- 
parison with actual working flour areas, on account of 
the necessity for isolating danger buildings, maga- 
zines, etc. The minimum distance, for instance, for 
unrevetted magazine being 100 yards from the 
nearest building, so that for 9 large number of maga- 
zines, whether revetted or unrevetted, a huge area 
would be required. 

Time of Erection , — Time was always the essence of 
the contract. In some cases the buildings were 
filling within five to six weeks from commencement 
of erection. 

Labour , — ^At the time very little organisation 
existed for the transfer of men in large bodies from 
one part of the country to another. The Munitions . 
Labour Regulations were not fully known or in com- 
plete working order. Stiikes were frequent, and in 
cases where sufficient men were unobtainable, 
military labour was utilised, the . working parties 
cqnsisting of low category men, very few of whom had 
ever done similar work before. 

Ty'pes of Buildings . — ^Buildings associated with 
filling factories can roughly be divided into danger and 
non-danger buildings. The former include magazines 
and working rooms, and the latter administrative 
buildings, messrooms, power houses, etc. 

An important feature of all the factories were the 
change rooms, where the workers change their 
ordinary apparel for w^orting clothes and are deprived 
of matches and smoking materials, and, in some cases 
of keys, knives and other metalwork likely to cause a 
spark. At a point in these change rooms is a barrier 
where the workers change their shoes before going on 
to the clean platforms which connect all danger and 
working buiffings. 

In the case of isolated danger buildings where it 
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would have been too expensive to run special clean- 
ways, small cubicles were constructed at the entrance, 
in which workers change their shoes before entering 
the building. 

Railway Facilities. — Connection was made with the 
main line and sorting sidings, ancl a broad gauge 
railway laid down wherever possible to facilitate 
handling of the traffic ; a loop or complete circle of 
broad gauge railway was included. 

Truchage Systems. — These were laid directly on to 
the ground and in cuttings or embankments or on 
elevated platforms, constructed either entirely of 
wood or of timber on concrete or brick piers. 

In danger buildings and working areas the rails 
were almost invariably of gunmetal or hard wood, 
and no considerable gradients were admissible in such 
sections because of the danger attending runaway 
trucks containing explosives. 

Sewage, DisfosaL-^e^\vB>ge^ disposal |)lant was 


The asphalte for floors was of a special gritless com" 
position, particularly in amatol factories, where special 
precautions w'ere Tjecessary. 

Fire-Fighting Resources. — Special factory fire 
brigades and patrols were formed, and each room 
eq^uipped with water and sand buckets and extinc- 
teurs ; in some cases it was necesstary to provide con- 
siderable storage of water, for which purpose reser- 
voirs were constructed, a disused quarry being lined 
and utilised in one instance, 

A National Pilling Factory.— The site of the 
factory next described is approximately 1,200 acres 
in extent, a factor in the selection being the presence 
of large beds of gravel requisite for the wort of 
construction. 

The factory as a whole consists of three distinct 
sections, namely : the amatol factory, which com- 
prises seven units, on the south side ; the picric acid 
(lyddite) factory on the north side ; and the expense 



» 

necessary at most of the National Filling Factories, 
In a few cases only was it possible to connect to 
existing drains of local authorities. 

Water Suf'ply was obtained (1) from local authority ; 
(2) From wells bored on the site, or upon adjoining’ 
sites. 

Lighting and Power. — ^^^as obtained : (1) From local 
authorities, which very often involved a long and 
expensive cable ; (2) From independent plant at 
factory. , ■ 

Special Finishings to Buildings. — In buildings hand- 
ling fulminate of mercury and other high explosive it 
was found advisable to cover the walls and ceilings 
with white enamelled cloth, which would retain no 
dust and could be easily washed ; while where the use 
of paint or varnish was necessitated, it ’was essential 
that the material should contain not more than 
3 per pent, of lead, no lead or zinc base paints or lime 
washes being admissible in picric acid sections. 

In some factories, especially in picric acid sections, 
gunmetal fittings were used throughout. Linoleum 
or cork carpet was laid on the floors of workrooms 
and corridors and coved skirtings were adopted. 


A.O.D. stores on the north-east side of the site ; ’with 
reserve A.O.D, five miles away. Administrative ofifices, 
messrooms, boiler houses and workshops are situate 
on the main factory road, which intemeots the site 
and separates the amatol and picric sections. 

The workpeople are conveyed to the site by a 
special service of trains, a station being built on the 
site between the two sections of the factory. 

In connection with this factory another depot, 
devoted to A.O.D. storage purposes, was constructed 
about six miles distant. This depot covers an area of 
300 acres, with a length of railway about seven miles. 
Dealing ’with the various sections of the factory in 
detail : — 

The Amatol Section. — A special feature of this site, 
which is approximately a mile and a half in length 
by three-quarters of a mile in depth, is that the fall 
of the ground was only about three feet in both 
directions, the main cleanway through all amatol 
units being miles long. 

The section consists of seven distinct units, ranging 
from west to east, the first unit on the west side, 
and the remaining six being coupled up in pairs. 
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This section of the factory is entered from the south 
oii existing main road. 

The main entrance block comprises labour exchange, 
time office, cycle stores, lavatories, police and fire 
offices, etc. 

The workpeople, after depositing all articles of 
contraband at the main entrance, pass through turn- 
stiles to the time office, where they are “ clocfcd in,’’ 
and thence proceed to the changing rooms, where they 
assume their factory clothing. 

All the process buildings of the seven units are 
approached through the change rooms to the two 
main cleanways, which are covered in, one on the 
north side of the press house, and one on the north 
side of the amatol shell store, with various connecting 
cleanways from these two main thoroughfares. 

Off the cleanways are lavatories, ambulance rooms 
and small buildings for the use of the foremen and 
inspection officers. The six units, which are coupled 
in pairs for H.E. feed, are all trucked on the continual 
process. 

The process is briefly as follows : — 

Trucks containing H.E. ingredients — T.N.T. and 
ammonium nitrate— are shunted from the main line 
sidings to expense stores and reserve stores on the 
south side of the amatol factory, and ammonium 
nitrate is delivered to the four stores between the 
empty shell stores. 

The ammonium nitrate is stored in bulk in the 
ammonium nitrate store, between the amatol shell 
stores, in bins having walls formed of blue brick. 
Ammonium nitrate is conveyed from these stores on 
trolleys into the dryer and crusher houses. 

Each of these houses is approximately 62 feet by 
28 feet and double storeyed. Ammonium nitrate is 
jplaced on hot plates where it is broken down, and 
thence is tipped into a large hopper, whence it is 
conveyed by a bucket-elevator up a shaft into a large 
cylindrical rotary dryer. From the rotary dryer the 
ammonium nitrate is taken up to the*^ first floor 
through the' heater, and from the heater the material 
passes through a magnetic separator, which abstracts 
all metallic particles. From the separator the material 
discharges into an autom atic weigher, Automati cally 
weighed charges of dried ammonium nitrate are then 
conveyed to the incorporating house, where they are 
nixed mth trinitrotoluene. 

The T.JLT. is brought from small stores situate 
between the transit houses. Outside these stores, in 
a portion of the cleanway which is enlarged, the 
T.N.T. is automatically weighed and brought along 
the cleanway running south towards the incorporating 
house, being deposited side by side with the dried 
ammonium nitrate. These two materials are then 
placed into the hooded rotary incorporating mills in 
the proportions of 80 per cent, of ammonium nitrate 
to 20 2 :er cent, of T.N.T. The mixture is ground for 
about twenty minutes, after which it is conveyed to 
the end of the press houses east and west of each 
incorporating house. It will be seen therefore that 


each ammonium nitrate expense dryer, T.N.T. expense 
crusher, and incorporating house serves two press 
houses. 

The material is deposited at the end of the press 
houses preparatory to being filled into empty shells. 
The empty shell stores are each 351 feet by 121 feet, 
under one span, and 12 feet high to the under side of 
the roof trusses. Each store is designed with north 
light trusses, spanning the shorter transverse direction 
of the building, namely 120 feet. Thus the whole 
area of the empty shell store is roofed witliout any 
intermediate stanchions. Large are greatly to 
be preferred to spans requiring intermediate supports. 
The amount of steel used in such a construction is not 
appreciably greater than with smaller spans and 
intermediate stanchions. The walls to these stores 
are composed of 4-inch hollow terra-cotta blocks, 
limewhited internally and rendered externally in 
cement. The floors are of 8-inch concrete on gravel 
filling. 

Railway access is provided at the south end of each 
store, so that the empty shells can be unloaded under 
cover. The general floor level of the stores is about 
two feet below the level of the trucks. 

The shells are unloaded from the trucks by gravita- 
tion, sloping boards being laid, between the floor of 
the truck and the floor of the shed, and, are piled at 
the foot of the slope in stacks, arranged back to back. 
Shells are handled from these stacks by means of 
overhead runways, of which sixteen are provided in 
each store, the system converging into eight in the 
centre. 

When the shells are picked up from the stacks 
they are then conveyed to the painting tables in the 
centre of the buildings. Here the shells are examined, 
cleaned, painted, marked with the factory number, 
and dried by hot-air ovens. After passing over the 
painting tables, where they are rolled along, they are 
again picked up by the runways and deposited in 
stacks similar to those at the southern end. From the 
stacks they are taken over the barrier which marks the 
division between the clean and the dirty ways. Here 
the shells are again examined, partly filled and rammed, 
and the exploder cases placed in the nose of the 
shell, after which they are trollied to the press houses 
for filling. 

The shells enter the press houses by connecting 
cleanways at that end where the amatol enters from 
the incorporating houses. The press houses are each 
about 360 feet by 60 feet wide, and 11 feet high. 

Amatol, from the incorporating houses, is conveyed 
up a platform between the extrudo chambers. From 
this platform the amatol is deposited fhrough shutes 
to the extrudo machines. The shells are conveyed 
by trolley direct into the first set of extrudo chambers, 
where the shell is roughly filled with the amatol 
mixture. The .shell is then conveyed on to the second 
set of extrud,o chambers, where the amatol is further 
pressed by means of screw filling. The shell is then 
conveyed on to the press chambers, where the amatol 
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is packed into the shell at a pressure of 100 tons per 
square inch. The shell is , passed through two such 
presses, from whence it is conveyed to the benches at 
the north end of the press houses. At these benches 
each shell is sealed by T.IST.T., heated at the oven which 
is in the centre of the northern end of the press house, 
after which the exploders are inserted into the 
case, and the shell then passes out into the transit 
house. 

The press house is constructed with concrete floors 
covered with asphalte, brick walls, steel trusses at 
the north and southern ends in a single span in the 
centre portion of the press house where the heavy 
press units occur. The roof is formed of hollow 
terra-cotta blocks covered with asphalte. The 
extriido chambers were built of brickwork 18 inches 
thick with cement walls, a certain amount of danger 
being involved in the process of filling the shells at 
this point. The heavy press units in the centre, 
where the shells are pressed at 100 tons per square 
inch, form, perhaps, the most dangerous part of the 
process in the whole of this section. Accordingly, 
special methods were adopted to minimise the risk, 
and for this purpose a circular chamber, reinforced to 
withstand a prcssui^'e of 80 lb. per square inch was 
constructed. The hydraulic presses in each chamber 
were sunk below the floor level, and the whole of the 
chamber, under the i:)resses and up to the height of 
the roof, was reinforced. 

Over each of the chambers a very light glazed roof 
was constructed, but not tied down to the walls of 
the chamber, so that should an explosion occur a 
minimum of resistance would be offered by the roof. 
Very strong doors, operated by special hydrauHc gear, 
were provided at the entrance and exit end of each 
press house. 

The last of the main process bidldings in the 
factory are the transit sheds. These are of similar 
construction to the empty shell stores, consisting of 
steel north-light trusses in a single span, and hollow- 
block walls, limewbifced internally and plastered 
externally, a main gauge siding serving the north end 
of the bnilding. Shells are brought into the transit 
sheds from the press houses, where they are deposited 
at the southern extremity on end and weighed, after 
which they are taken over the barrier by overhead 
runways and again marked, checked, said stacked, or 
taken direct ,on to the grummitting tables. After the 
shells are grummitted, they are taken up the sloping 
ramp, loaded into main gauge trucks and taken to 
the A.O.D. stores or other destination. Between the 
first and second units and the fifth and sixth units are 
sling stores ; in these the grummits are stacked and 
distributed to the transit sheds as required. Between 
the third and fourth units is a small building desig- 
nated ‘‘ Components ’’ ; in this building are stored the 
exploder cases, plugs and all other composite parts, 
which are distributed to the southern end of the press 
houses. 

Between the third and fourth and fifth and sixth 


empty shell'stores are bojids and the accumulator for 
sui)plying hydraulic pressure to the press houses. 

Separate systems of drainage w^ere adopted, one 
of the difficulties in dealing with the drainage on the 
amatol site being to find an efficient filter for abstract- 
ing T.N.T. from the washings from the lavatories and 
laundry, Avhioh clogs the percolating filters in a sewage 
disposal scheme. Efficient filters were finally con- 
structed of small acetylene tanks, from which water 
was filtered, first through coke-breeze and then sand ; 
the T.N.T. which collected on the acetylene tanks 
being then collected, and the coke-breeze and sand 
forming the filter being frequentty renewed. 

Fioric Sectim . — The picric acid is shunted in trucks 
from the main line to the picric acid bondage stores 
and picric acid expense stores, thence along cleanways 
to the unheading houses, where the boxes are opened 
and the loose picric acid is conveyed to the sifting 
houses, from thence to the melt houses, and, when 
melted, to filling houses, where the shells are filled 
and conveyed to the transit houses, in which they are 
examined and the exploders inserted. After which 
they are taken away to the A.O.D. stores. 

The empty shell stores and transit houses are con- 
structed exactly as those already described for the 
amatol section. 

The picric acid stores and picric acid bondage stores 
consist of a row of 16 and 24 sei)arate compartments, 
respectively 16 feet by 10 feet, and 9 feet by 8 feet, 
divided by 9-inch brick walls, which project 2 feet 
3 inches beyond the outer walls each way, and 
are taken up to the roof for fire protection. 

The floors are of gritless asphalte on concrete and 
brick filling, the outer walls being of wood framing, 
weather-boarded on the outside and lined inside, with 
a door placed centrally leading to the platform and 
thence to cleanways, with ventilating fanlights over 
the doors and ventilators in the roof. 

The roof is of hoarding covered with corrugated 
iron, and is continued over the external platform. 

The smaller houses — ^namely, the unheading, sifting, 
melt and filling houses — are constructed of wood 
framing, weather-boarded outside, on brick founda- 
tions, with a corrugated-iron roof, lined inside with 
asbestos-cement sheeting. All are well lighted and 
ventilated by casement windows and roof ventilators 
to each compartment. 

Artificial electric lighting is effected from the out- 
side, the lamp being protected by a fireproof 
outer case of glass. 

The construction indicated applies throughout to 
the whole of the stores, ambulance, laundiy, and other 
buildings, the wood boarding outside being solignumed 
and the doors and windows painted. 

Changing Rooms . — Changing rooms are constructed 
as at the amatol section, namely, timber truss con- 
struction on 1 foot lOJ inch by 13|- inch brick piers, 
with hollow-slab filling ; wood floors on sleeper walls ; 
slated and boarded roofs, long louvre ventilators at 
the ridge ; roof glazing and casement windows, top 
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base and walls of timber-framing covered externally 
with weather boarding and felted and lined internally 
with asbestos-cement sheets. The whole of the roof 
trusses are of timber, the roofs being in two spans of 
25 feet and slated externally and lined internally 
with asbestos-cement sheets. The north lights are 
glazed with patent glazing, and extend the whole 
length of the shops in every case. 

The floors of the shops are constructed with wood 
joists, carried on brick piers, with timber binders, 
specially strengthened where necessary to carry heavy 
machinery. 

The trolley tracks are carried through the main 
passages, with turntables and tracks leading into each 


are completed by the passage through one unit of 
shops, from which the assembled fuses are conveyed 
on trolleys to the packing rooms and bond stores, 

Detoitator SECTioisrs. — These buildings, which are 
of a very special type, were constructed for a highly 
dangerous operation; the filling of petrol pellets to 
detonators. The site is immediately adjacent to 
the 80 fuse filling factory. 

The detonator buildings are of brick, of solid con- 
struction and revetted all round ; consisting of ful- 
minate drying rooms, press rooms, rumbling and 
detonator magazines, and detonator drying rooms, 
together with varnishing and inspection rooms, and 
fulminate working rooms. The windows are placed 
immediately under the eaves, and the roofs are of the 


hung ; the centre portion of the building acting as 
a kitchen and servery- furnished with hot cupboards 
and sinks in counter. The two main portions of the 
building at the ends are equipped with tables and 
chairs. ’ 

Boiler House , — The boiler house accommodates 10 
boilers 30 feet long and 9 feet diameter, and is built 
of 13| inch and 9 inch brick walls with steel stanch- 
ions at 12 foot 6 inch centres ; segmental steel roof of 
corrugated iron, having iron windows in each bay, 
with centre swing casements. 

Oleanways , — ^All the cleanways to the picric section 
are constructed of wood framing on 9 inch brick 
foundation walls, open from sill to roof, with corru- 
gated iron sheeting placed vertically on the outside 


The filling shops consist of four units of buildings, 
four buildings in each unit 222 feet long and 50 feet 
wide and 13 feet high from floor to eaves level, con- 
structed with norfch-light roofs. The buildings of each 
unit were connected with a corridor 20 feet wide, 
the buildings being divided into eight shops of 100 feet 
by 50 feet to each unit, the united works being 
connected by clean platforms and approached only 
through a changing room, fitted for 8,000 workers, with 
a clean and a dirty side. The workers here change 
their ordinary outside wear to the special boots and 
overalls worn in the factory. 

Various subsidiary buildings, powder passages, etc., 
were approached from the clean platform, and con- 
sisted of offices, genera] store, men’s and women’s 


of framing below sill level, and with segmental 
corrugated-iron roof. 

The floor is of 7 by 2 wood, open-jointed for ventila- 
tion. 

The amatol cleanways are all covered in. The 
• main cleanways are 15 feet, 8 feet and 6 feet wide 
respectively, constructed of rough wood framing, 
weather boarded ; the roof of segmental corrugated 
iron, the window casements top hung. 

The intersecting parts of the cleanways and portions 
at intervals between are of fireproof construction and 
provided with fire-escape staircases. 

80 Fuse Factory. — Tins factory was erected for the 
purpose of 80 fuse filling and assembling, on a site 
adjacent to an existing engineering works, as an 
addition to a factory then being erected for the filling 
nf the 100 fuse, both of these fuses being made 
by the engineering firm, thus obviating an immense 
amount of handling and carriage. 


lavatories, small magazines, mixing"^and drumming 
shops, testing rooms, bond stores and packing rooms. 
All the small magazines were surrounded by revet- 
ments constructed of timber filled in with earth up 
to an average height of 15 feet. 

The main magazines were sunk and covered on top 
with 5 feet of soil, being ventilated by means of brick 
ducts to the open air. 

The main shops were constructed bn four different 
systems, in order to spread the work over as many 
trades as possible ; one range of shops being con- 
structed with brick walls and piers rendered extern- 
ally in cement. The second range is constructed with 
a brick base to the floor level and hollow terra-cotta 
block walling above in two thicknesses, between brick 
piers, the whole being rendered externally. A third 
range is formed of breeze concrete slabs between 
brick piers, rendered externally in cement, and 
plastered internally in hard jplaster. The fourth and 


shop, the rails being formed of teak battens flush with 
the floors. The main trolley tracks on the clean 
platforms are of iron. 

The bond stores were built with floors capable of 
carrying a load of 15 cwt. per square foot, and are 
similar to the main shops in construction. 

AU the subsidiary buildings are constructed with 
brick piers and timber framed and weather boarded 
structures. The mixing and drumming shops are of 
brick, and the roofs of magazines of reinforced con- 
crete. 

The main magazines are of brick with reii^orced 
concrete arched roofs, the whole covered with as- 
phalte inside and out. 

The clean platforms are formed of brick piers and 
timber framing, and covered in on top only with 
curved corrugated sheeting. 

The shops are designed so that the filling and 
assembling follo'w on, and the whole of the operations 


lightest possible construction in order to localise the 
damage as much as possible in the event of an 
explosion. 

Several of the buildings are divided into compart- 
ments where not more than two persons work at a 
time. 

Bond stores of brick construction of a capacity 
requisite for the factory are erected in conjunction, 
and main magazines, similar in construction to the 
80-fuse factory magazines, are provided. 

All the buildings and magazines are approached 
by means of clean platforms and railway sidings, and 
platforms adjoin the bond stores. 

Ammunition Stored. — ^^Vhen the ISTational Muni- 
tions Factories were properly started, it was found 
that their productions were so huge that whenever 
there was any dislocation of traffic the output could 
not be cleared, and the accumulation of ammunition 
at the factory became serious in the course of a few 
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days. Great danger attended tKe storing of con- 
siderable quantities of ammunition in a factory, as 
tRe risk of explosion was tbereby increased. It was 
therefore decided to construct large ammunition 
storage depots at various points on the route from 
the factory to the port of embarkation, so that in the 
event of any dislocation of traffic, such, for example, 
as the bloclang of the Channel by submarine activities, 
ammunition could be stored until required in the 
fighting area. 

These depots were also required for storing ammuni- 
tion when the factories were producing in excess of 
the rate of consumption at the Front, and they thus 
formed a reserve of shells and ammunition ready for 
any ofiensive. 

One such depot, for example, occupies a site of 
about 1,000 acres, and consists of 65 large storage 
buildings and 35 miles of standard gauge railway. 

As the depot was intended for post-war use, the 
buildings were constructed in a permanent manner 
with brick walls and concrete floors. Owing to the 
shortage of bricks, in tlie latter portion of the work the 
concrete blocks made by prisoner of war labour were 
utilised. 

The buildings are each about half an acre in area 
and of one storey, being placed at safe distances 
apart of about 200 yards- 

North-light roofing was adopted ^and owing to the 
shortage of steel it was found necessary to cphstruct 
the roofs of timber and steel. ^ 

A power house was erected for the supply' of electri- 
cal power for the whole site, together with mis- 
cellaneous buildings, such as locomotive sheds, etc. 

Gamps were erected to accommodate the personnel of 
the Army Ordnance Corps, who took over the sections 
of the depPt bs these were completed. 

An Aiecuapt Shed. — The erection of this shed for 
the purpose of assembling planes was necessitated by 
the large extension of the aircraft industry. 

The building is 600 feet by 4:20 feet, and north- 
lighting was adopted in order that the |)lanes should 
not be in any way affected by strong rays of sunlight. 
The shed was so designed that the planes could be 
wheeled out ready for immediate flying. 

In order that the full area of the shed could be 
utilised as economically as possible internal stanchions 
were eliminated and the shed was planned with fifteen 
longitudinal and four transverse bays, making the 
clear sizes of each bay 105 feet by 40 feet. ’At the 
time the shed was erected it was thought that 105 feet 
would be sufficient clearance for the largest plane 
likely to be built, permitting a plane with 120 feet 
spread over the wings to be manipulated by wheeling 
out sideways. 

The shed was divided by a 13J inch brick wall, the 
northern half being raised 2 feet 6 inches above the 
southern half, owing to the fall of the site. 

The area of the shed is approximately six acres, 
and the number of intermediate stanchions for 
supporting the roof only 42. 


The steelwork was designed with 105 feet span 
lattice girders incorporiiting the north-light outline. 
These main girders were 40 feet apart, and were 
spanned between by 40 feet span ridge girders. Over 
the ridge girders were placed intermediate north-light 
trusses at 10 feet centres. The stanchions at the 
walls were kept free, and these stanchions were 
braced in two bays only. 

Wind bracing to roof was inserted at the ends of 
the building. 

The whole of the roof was covered "with boarding 
nailed to wood purlins fastened to the backs of the 
intermediate trusses and main girders. The boarding 
was covered with slating, and the gutters were formed 
of asphalte reinforced with expanded metal laid on 
felt. It is worth noting that in the immense run of 
asphalte gutters, each of which is 600 feet long, no 
indication of leakage has yet appeared, in spite of the 
fact that there must be a certain amount of expansion 
and contraction in such an area of steelwork. 

The steelwork has been designed for a safe load of 
nine tons per square inch in tension and eight tons 
in compression. 

The whole of the floor of the shed was covered with 
6-inch concrete, spade finished on hardcore, with the 
exception of 40 feet inside the west end, which is 
reinforced to carry lorry traffic. 

. The sliding doors at the west end are a special 
feature. They have been designed so that any one 
oi the 105-feet spans can be com|)letely opened, and 
were* so arranged that the doors of one span could 
slide in front of those adjacent. 

Heating,— The whole shed is warmed by a system 
of low pressure hot water, circulating through approxi- 
mately miles of piping and radiators, maintaining 
a temperature of 60° when freezing outside. The 
amount of water circulating through pipes and radia- 
tors being 40,000 to 50,000 gallons an hour, which is 
^ acconijDlished by means of • electrically-driven cen- 
trifugal pumps of 10 h.p. The hot water is generated 
by nine large cast-iron sectional boilers in the boiler 
house adjoining the shed. The coal consumed’ 
averaging about half a ton per hour in coldest weather. 

Lighting,-— JAghting is by means of 300 candle- " 
power incandescent electric half-watt lamps sus- 
pended from the roof. Current taken from the 
Electric Supply Go’s, main through a transformer on 
the adjoining premises. 

Fire Protection , — The whole of the shed is protected 
from fire by a system of automatic sprinklers operating 
on the wet system. There are about 2,500 of these 
which automatically come into operation on the out- 
break of fire, a,t the same time giving alarm. In 
addition to the sprinklers, there is a system of fire 
hydrants inside and outside the building. 

The whole of the fire service is supplied with water 
from the company’s main, and there is also a large 
storage tank of 30,000 gallons capacity specially 
provided to feed the sprinklers. When the automatic 
alarm goes of! the system can be applied directly to 
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the 6-iiich supply main, which has a pressure of 180 
feet head of water. 

The total cubic content of the buildings is approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 feet, and, the cost 3-5 pence, or with 
engineering services, 4*25 pence per cubic foot. 

A Flying Boat Shed.— This shed was erected for 
the assembling of new flying boats, which were being 
built by a firm at works adjoining the site. 

The site comprises a small estate and part of the 
mudlands adjoining with a water frontage. Access 
is by water road and rail station about seven miles 
distant. 

The actual position of the shed was decided upon 
with due* regard to the enormous amount of ground 


struction of the largest-sized flying boats, leaving a 
margin for development in the machines of the future. 

On the north side sliding doors were provided along 
the whole length of the shed, tw’-enty in number, each 
approximately 25 feet wide and 35 feet 6 inches high, 
and weighing approximately 6 tons. These doors are 
supported on two ball-bearing wheels, with four guide 
wheels at the tops running in a top guide. The doors 
run very smoothly, and, despite the great weight, can 
be manipulated by one man, being so arranged that 
a clear opening of about 275 feet can be obtained. On 
the south side there are four pairs of sliding doors in 
two sections, of similar type, but smaller in size, being 
20 feet by 15 feet, the opening being 30 feet by 20 feet. 



work that was necessary. Practically the whole of 
the site was liable to flooding at high tide, and the 
floor of the shed had to be kept up at a level to ensure 
practical immunity at the highest tide. 

The buildings consist of*flying boat shed, boiler, 
power and pump houses and lavatory blocks, with a 
fire service reservoir for emergencies. A large ex- 
panse of marshalling platform being provided on the 
water frontage, and a slipway projecting therefrom 
into the water for a distance of 500 feet. 

The shed is 500 feet long and 153 feet wide, and was 
constructed entirely of steel, and designed in such a 
manner that there were only nine internal stanchions, 
the roof being arranged on the north-light principle, 
the main spans being 100 and 150 feet respectively. 
These large spans were necessary to enable the con- 


The floor space of main shed is 77,250 feet super, 
and the marshalhng platform has an area of approxi- 
mately 90,000 feet super, that of the slipway being 
approximately 18,000 feet. 

The floor of the shed and marshalling platform was 
constructed for the major portion of the site on solid 
filling obtained from the adjoining mudlands, but 
for a portion of the east end of the shed and marshall- 
ing platform piers formed of reinforced concrete tubes 
filled in with concrete and taken down to ballast, 
carrying steel girders and a reinforced floor, were 
used, as the amount of filling would otherwise have 
been excessive. 

The concrete floors throughout the shed and plat- 
form (except to east end, where steel-framed floor and 
filler-joists are used) are reinforced with steel wire 
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mesh, and have been designed to carry a cart load of 
three tons, * , 

The slipway was constructed throughout on piers 
formed of reinforced concrete tubes, filled in with 
concrete and taken down to ballast. These tubes are 
placed at 16 feet centres, and carry transverse girders, 
upon which are placed longitudinal girders running 
the whole length of the slipway. The floor of the 
slipway w^as formed with reinforced concrete blocks, 
the end being let into the flanges of longitudinal 
girders ; these blocks are laid herringbonewise, and 
are spaced with a clearance of inch between each 
pair of blocks. The slipway is laid to a gradual slope, 
the last 20 feet dipping at a slightly steeper incline, 
to facilitate the launobing of boats at low tide. 

Pm fenders were bolted to the sides of the outside 
joists for the whole length of the slipway. 

The boiler house motor and pump house are built 
of stock brick, with concrete floor and roof, and the 
chimney shaft is of brick. The power house was 
built as an extension of the existing power house 
belonging to the firm whose ' premises are adjacent, 
and is of similar construction, with steel roof trusses 
and corrugated-iron roofing. 

Lavatory accommodation was provided for 700 
men and 500 women, the sewage being collected in a 
sewage tank adjoMngthe land block, and the effluent 
carried away in pipes slung under the slipway, dis- 
charging into the water. Provision has been made 
for pumping and carting away sewage. 

The pump house for fire services is situated next 
the tidal basin, and is of brick construction. A fire 
service reservoir with a capacity of approximately 
59,000 gallons for the impoundi^ of tidal water is 
also provided. 

The walls are Constructed of concrete slabs filled 
in solid with concrete, the piers in the reservoii’ being 
reinforced concrete tubes filled in solid with concrete. 
These piers carry the steel-girder framing supporting 
the reinforced concrete roof. 

The reservoir is open from a height of 5 feet 
6 inches along the whole front to the water, and can be 
filled at each tide, and emptied by means of e Pen- 
stock valve for cleaning purposes. 

(To he continued.) 


The Central Consultative Board : Housing in the 
London Area. 

The Central Consultative Board, the functions of 
which are explained in the President’s letter on 
page 241 of this number, has held several meetings, 
and the formation of the Register of architects is 
actively proceeding. A number of local authorities 
have accepted the Board’s offer to nominate archi- 
tects for employment on their housing schemes. The 
following members have up to the present been 
nominated by the Board : — 

As Consulting Architects, — Mr. C. H. B. Quennell [F.], 
Mr. M. S. Briggs [F.J. Mr. J. S. Gibson [i’.j, Major Maxwell 
Ayrton [A.], Liciit.«CoI. Peter Fry, U.S.O,, C.M.G. [Lic,\ 


As Executant Architects, — Lieut.-Col, S. W. Cranfield 
IF,], Mr. R. G. Muir [A,], Mr. R. M. Pigott [A,], Mr. H. F. 
Murrell [A.], Mr. Anthony Wilson [Lie,], Mr. Joseph Hill 
[A.], Mr. A. H. Brownrigg [A,], Mr. Horace Cubitt[A.h 
Mr. Basil Sutton [A.], Major W. L. Lucas [F.], Mr. J. 
Gordon Allen [F.], Mr. F. Winton Newman [F.], Mr. F. 
Ghatterton [F.], Mr. A. J. Healey [F.], Mr. W. E. Watson 
[F.], Mr. J. H. Belfrage [A.], Mr. T. Spencer [A.], Mr. H. J. 
Birr.^tingl [A.], Mr. G. Berke% Wills [A,], Mr. J. H. 
Worils^'igi.on ■".-L], Mr. W. S. Grice [A.], Mr. Leslie Moore 
”.’1.], Mr. llarobi Dicksee [A.], Mr, W. Harding Thompson 
[A.], Lieut.-Col. W. G. Newton [A.], Mr. George Nott [A.], 
Mr. Leslie Glencross [A,], Mr. H. A. Welch [A.], Mr. 
A. G. R. Mackenzie [A.], Mr. H. J. Ohetwood [A.]. 

All the architects nominated as executants have 
served in H.M. Porces in the course of the war. 

The R.I.B*A. Scale of Fees for Housing. 

On the advice of the Board the Council have been 
in consultation with the Ministry of Health, the Board 
of Agriculture and Pisheries, and other Departments 
concerned, on the subject of the scale of fees for 
housing work. Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, 
and Sir James Carmichael, the Director of Housing, 
have received deputations from the Board, and an 
agreement has been arrived at under which the special 
R.I.B.A. scale of fees for housing has been accepted, 
with some slight modifications, by the Departments 
concerned. In the next number of the Journal the 
details of the agreement arrived at will be published 
in full. 



9 Conduit Street, London, W., 23rd Augtist 1919, 


CEEONICLE. 

The Unity of the Profession. 

At the first meeting of the new Council the following 
Resolution was passed by a unanimous vote : — 

“ The Council of the Royal Institute is determined 
to make a further effort to unify the architectural 
profession and is about to consider the best means of 
attaining this object.” 

TheR.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Sixty-fourth List. 

Milito/ry Honours. 

Reavell, Lt.-Col. G., T.D. [P,]. Awarded the O.B.E. 
(Military Division). 

Hall, Lt.-Col. Alner W., 28th London Regt. [A.]. 
Awarded the Military Cross. 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition : Regulations for 1920. 

The following letter has been received, from the 
Secretary of the Royal Academy : — 

Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly* London^ WA. 

^th Jtdyf 1919. 

Rear Sir, — I am desired by the President and Council 
to commnnicate to you for the information of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects the following Regulations 
which will come into force for the Exhibitions of 1920 and 
after : — 

“ Small photographs of not more than ‘ half -plate ’ size 
and only in connection with working drawings (inset in the 
frame) are admissible for the Architectural Room. 

“ Good geometrical drawings of moderate size are 
desirable. 

“ Architectural drawings which .are the work of an artist 
other than the designer must have the name of the 
draughtsman clearly inscribed on the mount, but this 
name will not be included in the catalogue.” 

Yours faithfully, 

W- R. Lamb, Secretary. 

The Secretary, 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 

9 Conduit Street, W.l. 

The Godwin Bursary, 

The Council have awarded the Godwin Bursary and 
Wimperis Bequest for 1919 to Mr. H. Austen Hail 
[J.]. Mr. Hall is about to make a tour in the Eastern 
cities of the United States and will prepare a report on 
modern stores and shop buildings under the terms of 
the Bursary. 

The National Housing Scheme. 

The following letter from the President appeared in 
The Times of the 23rd July : — 

THE NEW HOUSES: ENCOURAGEMENT OP GOOD 
DESIGN. 

2Ut July* 1919, 

Sir,’ — To no countryin the world has there come so 
lovely a heritage as that which England possesses in 
her ancient villages. The treasure lies broad and free 
to all, the equal delight of rich man and of poor ; and 
it is now in danger of irreparable damage. Local 
authorities are being urged to increase the housing in 
their districts, and, careless themselves, i^ometimes 
quite ignorant, of the beauty of their inheritance, they 
too often allow the work to fall into incompetent 
hands. The charm of a villa-ge results from subtle 
combinations of form and colour, often the work of 
time ; and the risk of its impairment by injudicious 
changes and additions is increased by the abridged 
procedure under which schemes may be approved 
without being first examined by the very competent 
headquarters staff of the Ministry of Health. 

Indifierence on the part of housing authorities to 
aesthetic value not only diminishes the national 
amenity, but does a double wrong to the State, which 
has provided work proper for its demobilised arobitect 
sons, yet sees them still without employment. I appeal 
for these young men. No profession has sufiered from 
the war as theirs has done, and hundreds who left their 
hard-won practices to join the Colours have now 
returned to find the building industry paralysed and 


themselves idle. In normal times new opportunities 
might come to them by way of public competition 
but this method is inadvisable for housing schemes, 
since it involves delay and waste of much effort 
needed for immediate progress. The Central Con- 
sultative Board of the Royal Institute has therefore 
established a register of its qualified members and 
licentiates, and is prepared not only to nominate 
architects, but to advise both them and housing 
authorities who accept the nominations in the prepara- 
tion and execution of their projects. The policy 
adopted is to distribute the work widely, so that many 
may be employed and monotony of design avoided. 
Eor every considerable scheme several junior execu- 
tants (those with war service having priority) are 
appointed, under the general direction of a senior 
superintending architect ; fees, according to a special 
reduced scale, being divided by the whole group. 

In the design of small houses the felicitous tradition 
of our Enghsh architects is acknowledged by the 
artists of every country, and their thorough practical 
training is a national asset which should be fully 
utilised. We cannot compel the employment of our 
skilful artists, but jt is due to the Government to 
point out that they encourage it,' by allowing their 
modest fees as part of capital cost. Time is very 
pressing. The country’s need must be met ; and if 
housing authorities delay too long Wessex and the 
Cotswolds, the Weald and Derbyshire, will be covered 
with the sealed patterns of soulless ojBioialism. — I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

John W. Simpson, Tresident, RJ.B.A. 

The “Daily Mail’' Ideal Home Exhibition. 

The Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition will be held 
at Olympia from 4:th February to 25th February 1920. 
In consequence of the greatly increased importance of 
the housing question, the Exhibition has been ex- 
tended to three weeks instead of the usual two. 

Workers’ ideal cottages, according to the designs 
which won the £500 prizes in the recent Daily Mail 
Architects’ Competition, will be shown. 

Amongst many other features of interest, details of 
which will be published later, great prominence on 
this occasion will be given to labour-saving in the 
home: An important efiort is to be made to realise a 
home in which domestic work is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Both the public and architects will be invited 
to co-operate in this efiort at an early date. 

For the benefit of housing committees of local 
authorities, public utility societies, borough engineers, 
and others concerned in the problem of housing the 
workers, three books of the best designs entered in the 
recent Daily Mail Ideal (Workers’) Homes Architects’ 
Competition will be published on the 25th instant. 
The books will contain 60 plans for houses suitable for 
Northern industrial, Midland industrial, and Southern 
and Midland counties’ rural areas respectively. In 
addition, they will contain the names and addresses 
of all the architects whose designs attained a sufficient 
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standard of merit to warrant tlieir inclusion^ and also 
the exact locality for. which these ^‘mentioned’’ 
architects* plans were suitable. The books will be 
, published at 5s. each nett, and may be obtained from 
all bookseUera^ or direct from the Book Publisher, 
Daily Mail, Carmelite House, London, E.C.4 ; post 
free, 5s. 6d. 

Peace Day Decorations. 

At the request of the Council, Prof. A. Beresford 
Pite [J.] prepared the scheme of decoration for the 
R.I.B.A. premises on Peace Day. In the execution of 
the work he was assisted by Mr. G, K. Gray, of the 
League of Arts. An illustration of the scheme appears 
on the frontispiece of this issue. 

The Architectural Bevieio for August published the 
following note on the aubject : — 

STREET DECORATIONS FOR PEACE. 

It is a pity that the outstanding events of the month of 
July — the Peace celebrations — should have had in them so 
little of art interest except of negative character. That in 
the capital of the Empire there was no concerted attempt 
to measure the magnificence of so great an occasion is a 
national scandal. It is no consolation to icnow that what 
we did was immeasurably inferior to what we could have 
done if the assistance of architects and other artists had 
been freely sought. A stately effect was got by very 
simple means in the MaU., whereby the hand of the artist 
was surely revealed ; but, save for the Cenotaph in Parlia- 
ment Street, there was almost nothing else that rose a 
hair’s breadth above desolating insignificance. From this 
dismal category the decorations at the R.I.B.A. must be 
honourably excepted ; but in the very act of compelling 
our admiration for their neatness and decorum they pained 
us by their strong contrast with the general welter of 
paltrmess. 

The work was carried out under great pressure of 
time by Messrs. Watts & Co., of 30 Baker Street, W. 

University Intelligence. 

(Hth August 1919. 

In connection with the Bartlett School of Architec- 
ture at University College, London, the following new 
appointments have been made : — 

'Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs, F.R.LB.A., Assistant. 

Mr. H. Charlton Bradshaw, A. R.I.B.A., Assistant. 

Mr. Ernest P, B. Musman, Assistant in the Evening 
Classes. 

Commercial Building. 

The following letter from Mr. Delissa Joseph [.F.] 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 22nd July ; — 

COMMERCIAL BUILDING. 

38 Coleman Street, E,G,2 : IWi July, 

To the Editor of The Daily Telegraph, 

Sir, — T he chief obstacle to the re-establishment of the 
building industry is obviously the increased cost of building, 
and it may therefore be worth considering -whether and 
how this cost can be reduced. The princix^al cause of the 
increased cost is the price of labour, and the price of labour 
cannot be expected to fall until the cost of living is reduced. 
As there appears to be no early prospect of such reduction, 
and as, even after such reduction, the operatives would still 


naturally demand a higher rate of wages than before the 
war, so as to enable them to maintain a higher standard of 
living, one can hardly look either for an early or an 
appreciable reduction in the price of labour. The price of 
labour in the production of a building does not merely 
affect the cost of placing the materials in position on the 
site, but affects the cost of production of the various 
materials long before they reach the site. Therefore, the 
cost of materials in their relation to the cost of production 
is not more likely to fall within a reasonable time than is 
the cost of their erection. 

There remain, therefore, only two directions in which 
economy in building might possibly be secured — {a) the 
break-up of the alleged combinations in the building 
materials trade, and (h) the securing of a greater output 
by the operatives. With regard to the alleged existence 
of rings in the building materials trade, regulating both the 
price and the volume of output, we have the statement of 
the recent Government inquiry that such rings and such 
control do exist, and a recommendation that a Commission 
should be appointed to investigate, and if possible check, 
these combinations. If .such steps should be taken and 
prove effective, there may be a prospect of some economy 
under the heading of materials but this must take time. 

With regard to the question of increased output, I 
submit that this can only be attained by giving the 
operative a participating interest in the profits of the 
operation by the way of a bonus supplementing the 
minimum wage. This would give the worker that sense 
of personal concern in the work which would be the incen- 
tive to a maximum output. The difficulty of applying this 
remedy, as I understand it, is that some of the trade unions 
are not in favour of the system, founding their objection 
on the view thM, if a man does more than a certain amount 
of work in a day, he is depriving other men of work. The 
overcoming of this objection, if it can be overcome, will 
also take time. Meanwhile, is building to languish, is 
enterprise to be strangled, and is employment to be 
restricted ? The answer is — ^No. The facts must he faced, 
and the increased cost of building must be accepted as an 
outcome of the war in the same way as the increased cost 
of other productions has been so accepted. Upon whom, 
then, must the burden fall ? As in all other instances, it 
must fall upon the consumer. 

In the matter of new buildings, who is the consumer ? — 
the tenant or the occupying owner. These classes must 
learn to recognise that, if they require accommodation for 
the housing and the development of their businesses, they 
must be prepared to pay a rental bearing the same ratio to 
the increased cost of building as pre-war rentals bore to 
the pre-war cost of building. The effect may be to reduce 
their trading profits by the amount of the additional rental, 
and, to this extent, they will be recognising the now 
ine-Titable necessity of permitting the working classes to 
participate in their profits more largely than hitherto, but 
,onIy by such a sacrifice can accommodation be secured for 
new commercial enterprises or for the extension of existing 
businesses. Unless, therefore, building development is to 
be checked, new enterprises hindered, and unemployment 
increased, the consumer — ^that is, the tenant — ^must pay 
the increased cost of housing his trade. A trader, on the 
other hand, if he is indisposed to bear the full burden of 
the increased rent and the consequently reduced profits, 
can pass on a part of the loss to the retail purchaser, as we 
know is already done in most cases where the cost of 
production of other articles has increased. 
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Tn short, if the vast building industry, with its wide 
ramifications and its endless opportunities for absorbing 
employment, is not to be strangled, and if free development 
is to be assured for those business enterprises upon w^hich 
the future financial position of the country so largely 
depends, the situation must be boldly faced upon the lines 
I have ventured to indicate, and the timid policy of' 
waiting upon circumstances must be immediately aban- 
doned. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dblissa Joseph, P.R.LB.A. 

The London County Council and Architecture. 

The following letter from the President of the Eoyal 
Academy and the President of the Eoyal Institute 
appeared in the Times on 29th July : — 

L.C.C. SUPERINTENDINC4 ARCHITECT 

28//i July. 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir, — It is understood that the London County Council 
propose at their meeting to-morrow to come to a very 
momentous decision, wdiich must affect the well-being of 
London for many years to come. They are to be asked to 
elect a Superintending Architect as successor to Mr. Riley, 
the present greatly esteemed holder of the office. 

The duties of the post require that he should be a man 
nob only thoroughly conversant with the intricate building 
regulations of London, but, wdiat is far more important, 
that he should possess wide attainments and an architec- 
tural training of the highest order. He should be capable 
of looking forward to, guiding, and controlling the future 
development of London ; since to him will be entrusted 
the laying-out of new streets, the improvement of old ones, 
immense housing schemes, schools, fire stations, and all 
other building projects of the Council. 

We venture to appeal to the Council to satisfy them- 
selves that their choice has fallen on such a man before 
coming to a final decision. A large number not only of 
the architectural profession, but ajso of London lovers, are 
watching the result with much anxiety. None but the 
best is worthy of such a post, 

Astok Webb, President of the Royal 
Academy ; Chairman of the London 
Society. 

John W. Sijvipson, President of the 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects. 

An Architect General. 

0n_ 26th July the King held an Investiture at 
Buckingham Palace, and on this occasion Major- 
General Sir Charles Eosenthal [A.] was invested as a 
K.C.B, (Military Div.) and also received the C.M.6. 
and the D.S.O. 

A portrait of Sir Charles Eosenthal appeared in the 
May number of the Journal. 

Special Constabulary Reserve : Appeal to Members of 
the Royal Institute, 

^The following letter has been received from Sir 
E. W. D. Ward, Chief Staff Ofideer of the Metropolitan 
Special Constabulary Eeserve : — 


HEADQUARTERS METROPOLITAN SPECIAL 
CONSTABULARY. 

Scotland House, 

New Scotland Yard, S.W. 

llh July 11)19. 

Dear Sir, — You will have seen from the announcement 
in the Press that authority has been given for the imme- 
diate establishment of a Metropolitan Special Constabulary 
Eeserve on the demobilisation on the 16th inst. of the 
existing Constabulary Force. 

At a very early stage of the war it was determined that 
no one should enter or remain in the Metropolitan Special 
Constabulary unless, having regard to hia age or medical 
category, the military authorities considered him better 
em]3loyed with us than elsewhere. 

Consequently, in the Special Constabulary Reserve, we 
shall be extremely short of the very tyx^e of man whose 
services as a Siiecial Constable w^ould be of most use to the 
community in the event of a grave emergency arising-— 
Le., men under 50 of suitable jihysique. As it is only in 
such an event that the Eeserve would be called up at all, 
it has been decided that steps should be taken at once, 
before any emergency has arisen to give to the Eeserve 
the necessary leavening of young and active men. 

The unrest in the industrial portion of the community 
is so marked that it is vitally important that there should 
be a Reserve and organised Force of patriotic citizens 
ready to assist the Regular Police in the maintenance of 
law and order. The Metropolitan Special Constabulary 
Eeserve will only be called out for duty when the con- 
ditions are so grave that it is necessary in the opinion of 
the Commissioner of Police to reinforce the Regular Police, 

I trust that the members of your Association will 
volunteer for tliis duty, which will only be necessary in 
the event of emergency, and which will not therefore at 
other times interfere in any way with their business occupa- 
tions. My appeal is for members under 50 years of age 
and who are physically fit. 

Those Who are ready to take up these obligations of 
citizenship are requested to enrol themselves at the poKce 
station nearest to their places of residence. 

It is intended that members of business associations or 
firms shall be enrolled, when their numbers admit, in 
sections under the command of men from their own offices, 
selected by themselves. 

I attach copies of the Regulations for the Metropolitan 
Special Constabulary Eeserve vdth Conditions of Service 
and shall be glad to issue to you as many additional 
collies as you may require. 

I trust that you will grant me your valuable help in my 
task. 

Yours truly, 

E. W. D. Ward, 

Chief Staff Officer. 

The Secretary, 

Eoyal Institute of British Architects, 

9, Conduit Street, W.L 

War Memorials Exhibition, October-November, 1919, 

The Royal Academy War Memorials Committee is 
making i .. second section of the Exhi- 
bition of - i: to be held at the Eoyal Academy 

in October and November, 1919, and to consist of worl^ 
or designs for worlis in any class of Art or craft selected 
by the Committee as suitable examples for the guidance 
of xiroinoters of war memorials. The Committee 
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desires to make the exhibition as fully representative 
as possible of the various forms which memorials may 
take, and trusts that artists and craftsmen, and also 
owners of suitable exhibits, will do their utmost to support 
the scheme by sending works. It is not intended to show 
works with a view to copying or slavish imitation, but to 
assist the public in the selection of suitable designs and of 
quahfied artists, and to suggest the difierent forms avail- 
able for memorials. A Bureau of Reference will be provided 
for supplying applicants with information regarding 
memorials, artists and craftsmen. Works and designs for 
works suitable for war memorials in sculpture or architec- 
ture, crosses, decorative paintings or tablets, brasses, 
metal-work, screens, stained glass, roUs of honour in 
vellum, etc., tapestry or embroidery, will be admissible for 
selection by the Committee. Each work or design must be 
accompanied by the name of the designer and of the 
executant artist. Special committees will be appointed by 
the Royal Academy Committee for selecting the exhibits 
from the works sent in. Schemes which are wholly or 
largely utilitarian do not come within the scope of the 
exhibition. The Committee reserves the right of excluding 
any work which may be considered unsuitable for exhi- 
bition. All communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Royal Academy, Piccadilly, W.l, and intending 
exhibitors will be sent forms and labels on application. It 
is hoped that the exhibition may be open towards the 
middle of October. Each application for forms and labels 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope and 
should be sent in during August. Applicants should state 
the number of labels required. Works must be sent in on 
either Monday, 2‘2nd September, or Tuesday, 23rd Sep- 
tember, between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

Appointments. 

The following appointments have been made by the 
President since the last issue of the Journal : — 

Arbitrators , — Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [jP.]. 

H. W. Wills Gravesend Housing 
Competition ; Mr. M. B. Webb [X],‘ Southport Secondary 
School Competition ; Mr. Sydney B. Katson [P.], Bail don 
U.D.C. Housing Competition. 

The Building Industries Consultative Board. 

The formation of this Board was described in the 
June number of the E.I.B.A. Journal. The Board, 
which is now fully constituted, has held a number of 
meetings. Its proceedings have hitherto been, of 
necessity, of a confidential nature. They have been 
concerned mainly with the problems of building labour 
and the supply of building materials. 

In response to a request for detailed information as 
to the procedure of the Munitions Ministry with regard 
to the purchase and distribution of building materials, 
Mr. Kellaway consented to receive a deputation of the 
Board at Armament Buildings on Thursday, 17th inst. 

The deputation, which was introduced by the 
President of the Royal Institute, Mr. John W. Simp- 
son, consisted of Major H. Barnes, M.P., the President 
of the National Eederation of Building Trade Opera- 
tives, Mr. J, P. Lloyd (Vice-Chairman of the Board), 
and the Secretary, Mr. J. Murrey ; the President of 
the National Federation of Building Trade Employers, 
Mr. P, L. Dove, L.C.O., and Mr. E. J. Hill ; Mr. F. H. 
Hardcastle, F.S.I., and Mr. R. B. Mann, F.S.I, of the 


Surveyors’ Institution ; and Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
Secretary of the Royal Institute. The deputation was 
accompanied by Major Prescott, M.P., and Mr. J. R. 
Remer, M.P. 

In reply to .the deputation, Mr, W. J. U. Woolcook, 
M.P., representing the Minister, who was obliged to 
leave on account of urgent Parliamentary duties, 
expressed his satisfaction with the action of the Royal 
Institute in uniting the administrative and executive 
sections of the building industry in a common efiort 
to restore trade activity. He considered that the 
Board which had been formed might prove a valuable 
factor in improving the resources and credit of the 
country, and willingly undertook not only to furnish 
the members with all the information they required, 
but to place at their disposal the facts and figures 
relating to the purchase and supply of materials which 
have been compiled by the Depa^ment. 

The deputation expressed their satisfaction with 
the attitude of the Minister and their grateful appre- 
ciation of his offer to supply the information they 
desired. ' 

Mr. J. E. Brower, the Director of Building Material 
Supply, has attended a meeting of the Board and has 
given a large amount of valuable and detailed informa- 
tion on the subject of the building materials now 
available for housing schemes and for general building 
work. 

OBITUAEY. 

Death of Sir Edward Poynter. 

We have to announce with deep regret the death 
of our late Honorary Fellow, &r Edward John 
Poynter, Bart., 6.C.T.O., Past President of the Royal 
Academy. 

The funeral took place on 30th July in St.. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The Royal Institute was represented 
by the President and a number of members of the 
Council. 

We have also to record with great regret the death 
of the following Members : — 

Frederic Hammond [F.]. 

Lister Coates [A.\ of Halifax. 

Abraham Sharp of Bradfords 

Mr. Frederic Hammond was articled to the late 
Edmond Woodthorpe [F.] and was a Student and 
Silver Medallist of the Royal Academy. He entered 
into partnership with Mr. Woodthorpe and on his 
death carried on the practice in the City. During his 
practice he was Surveyor to the parish of St. Giles, 
Without Cripplegate, Surveyor to the Joint Gift 
Societies of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. Luke’s, 
Middlesex, and Surveyor to the Trustees of the Lady 
Holies Charity. 

Among his executed works were the following : 
Extensive restorations to St. Giles’s Church, Cripple- 
gate ; built St. Andrew’s Church, Highgate ; built 
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Vicarages at Little Warley and. Audley End, Essex ; 
built extensive works for manufacture and storage of 
gunpowder at Ohilworth (Surrey), Fernilee (Derby- 
shire), Barking (Essex), and Pirbrigbt (Hants) ; re- 
built Infirmary and Casual Wards at Thavies Inn, 
Holborn, and very extensive works at Bow Infirmary 
and Homerton Workhouse ; joint architect for Bley- 
ton's Dwellings, Hoxton, and Industrial Dwellings, 
Walworth (both over £50,000) ; joint architect for 
Cripplegate Institute, City ; built many warehouses 
and dwelling-houses. 

For 38 years Mr. Hammond was a District Sur- 
veyor, first of North Islington, to which was added 
North St. Pancras and the attached portion of Mus- 
well Hill, and then for over 20 years of Hampstead. 
He was a Fellow of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, 
a life member of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, and on the executive for many years. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bootle Housing^ Competition. 

The Council have directed that the following Eeso- 
lution should be published in the Jouenal : — ‘ 

“ Members and Licentiates of the Eoyal Institute 
must not take part in the Bootle Housing Competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Eegulations of the Eoyal Institute for 
Architectural Competiti ons . ’ ’ 

Cosford Rural District Council Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the Eoyal Institute 
of British Architects requests Members and Licentiates 
to refrain from taking part in the above competition, 
the conditions not being in conformity with the Insti- 
tute Eegulations for Architectural Competitions. The 
Committee is in communication with the promoters of 
the competition with a view to the amendment of the 
conditions. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Intermediate Examination. 

The Intermediate Examination qualifying for regis- 
tration as Student E.I.B.A. was held in London from 
the. 13th to 20th June. Four candidates presented 
themselves, of whom three passed and one was 
relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows : — ■ 
Eeltham : Stanley Crathern [P. 1918], 126 Broadwater 
Road, Tottenham, N.17. 

Crook: Waldo *Neville Harris [P. 1913], 6 Davenant 
Road, Oxford. 

SnanEN ; Howard Davy [P. 1914], 51 Broomfield Road, 
Heaton Moor, Manchester. 

The Final and Special Examinations. 

The Final and Special Examinations were held in 
London from the 26th June to the 4th July. Of the 
18 candidates admitted 9 passed and 9 were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as follows : — 

Davies : David Harris [/S'. 1915], 138 Goddard Avenue, 
Swindon. 


PoiiD : Thomas Francis [S. 1915], 36 Hanover Parle, 
Pookham, S.E.15. 

Prater : Robert [/S'. 1913], 7 Bank Street, Greenock, N.B. 

GEiTTRY : Edgar Charles [/S. 1918], 8 PJympton Road, 
B rondos bury, H.W. 

Hole ROW : Alfred Ernest [Special], 13 Cowper Road, 
Hanwell, W.7. 

Jackman : Frederick [/S. 1910], “ Woodcote,” imber Park 
Road, Esher, Surrey. 

McMiohael : Alastair Marshall [S. 1917], Commercial 
Bank House, Callander, Perthshire. 

Souza ; Walter Edward do [/?. 1916], 20 Woodvillo Road, 
Golder’s Green, N.W.4. 

WooDHOusE : Francis Percy Mark [/S'. 1917], Sontismead, 
Wimbledon Park, S.W.' 


Austrian Architects and the Terms of Peace. 

The following correspondence has been exchanged 
between the President of the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects and the President of the Society of Engi- 
neers and Architects of Vienna. The Foreign Office 
have expressed their approval of the reply sent to 
Vienna. 

Society of Engineers anu Architects in Vienna. 

Vienna, 1 6th July 1919. 

Honourable President, — By this means wo have the 
honour to present you a resolution, resolved the 30th June 
of the present year by the members of our Society in the 
Extraordinary Meeting ; in this meeting it was considered 
from a technical and technicaheconomical point of view 
the conditions of Peace, being imposed by the allied 
powers on German- Austria — our i>rescnt exclusive posses- 
HI on and sphere of activity. 

In sending our resolution to all that much esteemed 
associations of foreign countries, with which wo were 
associated by the scientific endeavours before being War, 
we beg you, in remembrance of this relationship, to assist 
... attention for the desires, expressed in 

; I ■ , by the high Governments of their countries. 

Wo remain, with great respect and esteem. 

Your humble colleagues, 

The President of the Society. 

The President, 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 

London. 

Resolution. 

The Society of Engineers and Architects in Vienna, 
l[i)eing the greatest union of men of the technical sciences in 
t]ie German-Austrian Reiiublic, is deeply excited by the 
contents of the treaty of peace, dressed in St. Germain en 
Lave. 

She got the irrefragable conviction, that owing to the 
terms of this treaty the working power of the German- 
Aiistrian people will be entirely paral 3 ^sed, for by the 
separation of vast and fertile parts of German territories 
from our country it will scarcely bo possible to nourish our 
pep])le sufficiently and by the intended terrible abatement 
of the national wealth and of territories possessing im- 
portant raw materials like coal, wood and numerous water 
powers the occasion for working will bo a lasting trouble 
for our people. 

The bodily strength alone left to us, would never be 
enough to procure from abroad the wanting provisions and 
raw materials in a sufficient degree. 

The Society of Engineers and Architects in Vienna is 
also of the opinion that the capacity of commerce and the 
right of commercial intercourse of our State will be 
damaged in a terrible way by the terms of peace regarding 
the harbours, the water communication and the railway 
traffic. 
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ITrom the point of view of our vital interests are in par- 
ticular impracticable and therefore inaoceptable : The 
demand of illimited parity and highest favour to be 
granted to the allied and associated powers in using the 
Austrian communications without reciprocity for German - 
Austria, then the conditions provided in favour to the 
Tscheohealovakien State for making use of a railway-line, 
traversing the territory of German- Austria and finally the 
restriction o^ the German- Austrian navigation on the 
Danube and the seizure of the greatest part of the German- 
Austrian ships, 

A State, thatis obliged to accept such terms of peace, is 
incapable of existing. German- Austria would be obliged 
to sink down from her high degree of culture, high even in 
comparison to many of its neighbours, and to perish. 

The necessity of maintaining the culture in our countries 
makes it a duty to the Western Powers, after having heard 
our deputies, to examine profoundly the terms of peace 
and to soften them to the largest possible extent. 

In the name of the technical Science and the technical 
Labour of German- Austria, represented by our Society, 
we beg you not to refuse our request, 

- The President of the Society of Engineers and 
Architects in Vienna. 

Uh August 1919. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, dated 16th July, together with a copy of the 
Resolution passed by the Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects in Vienna. . 

While sensible of the just severity of the conditions in 
the Treaty of Peace to which the Resolutidn refers, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects would attach greater 
weight to their appeal had your Society taken any steps 
during the War to prevent, or to publicly protest against, 
the infamous destruction by their country’s allies of those 
works of architecture whose immense value to the world, 
your Society was very competent to appreciate. 

Nevertheless, the Royal Institute ventures to hope that 
the terms imposed upon your country may prove less dis- 
astrous than the Resolution suggests ; and, that after the 
Treaty has been signed, they may be able to resume 
relations with your Society in mutual effort to advance the 
Art of Architecture. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

John W. Simrsok, 

President of the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects, 

The Devastated Area in France and Belgium. 

The French Red Cross organisation is anxious to 
bring home to the British public at large the real 
state of affairs in the devastated area of Northern 
France and Belgium. With this object in view it is 
arranging a series of personally conducted tours 
through the region, in which a number of representa- 
tive men will be the guests of the French Bed Cross. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has been 
approached, and it has been arranged that the Presi- 
dent, Mr. John W. Simpson, and Sir Banister Fletcher, 
Sheriff of London, and members of the R.LB.A. 
Council, will start on a tour leaving London on 
September itk. 

Architects and the Royal Engineers. 

The following report will be of interest to many 
members of the Royal Institute who served in the 
Royal Engineers during the war. 

Proceedings of Meeting of the R.E. Corps Com- 
mittee held in Room 230, War Office, 21st July 1919 


(in accordance with the resolution agreed to at the 
Annual Corps Meeting on 14th June 1919.) 

Present, 

Maj.-Gen. Sir P. G. Twining, D.p.W. 

*Maj.-Gen. S. H. Powell, O.E. Forces in Great Britain. 

*Maj.-Gen. L. Jones, C.E. Eastern Command. 
Brig.-Gen. T. A. H. Bigge, A.A.G., R.E. 

♦Brig.- Gen. A. L. Schroiber, C.S.M.E. 

♦Brig.- Gen. G. S. Cartwright, C.E. Aldei-shot. 
Brig.-Gen. A. W. Roper, I. R.E. 

♦Brig.-Gen. G. Walker, O.E. London. 

Major L. Chenevix Trench, Hon. Sec. R.E. Committee. 

♦Specially attended with power to vote, in accordance 
with resolution dated 3rd July 1919. 

AGENDA. 

To discuss Maj.-Gen. Sir P. G. Twining’s proposal : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Committee it is not 
only desirable but is necessary that all possible steps 
be taken towards preserving the feeling of friendship 
and cameraderie which existed during the war be- 
tween the Regular Corps of R.E. and the Special 
Reserve, Territorial and Temporary OfiScers and men, 
and that as a means to this end the R.E. Institute, 
and as far as possible other Corps Institutions, should 
be thrown open to these officers, and that steps be 
taken to bring this a.s far as possible to the notice of 
all such officers.” 

ACTA.. 

The opinions of the Presidents of the several R.E. Corps 
Institutions were read, and following conclusions reached ; 

M.B. Band Fund and Widows^ Society, — The deed 

of settlement in the one case and Army Orders in the other 
preclude the possibility of an extended membership. 

jR.J'. Institute, — ^Already accepts all R.E. Officers (in- 
cluding S.R., T.F., and T.O.). 

Charitable Fund. — Already accepts all B.E., in- 
cluding S.R., T.F., and New Armies. 

B.E. Carnes'* Fund. — ^Terms of admission to be con- 
sidered by Games’ Committee. 

B.E, Entertainment Fund, B,E, Dinner Gluh, and B.E. 
Luncheon Club, — Officers of the T.F. and S.R. and Tem- 
porary Officers will bo welcomed at the Annual Dinner and 
the Annual Evening Entertainment, and the Luncheon 
Club tent will be open to thom^ 

B.E, Old Comrades^ Association, — Already open to all 
Members of Corps of R.E., including S.R., T.P., and, New 
Armies. 

It was further agreed that the above should be 
advertised in the R.E. Journal, and that the Engi- 
neering Institutions — i.e., Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, Surveyors’ Institute, 
and Association of British Architects — should be in- 
formed early, through the medium of their Secretaries, 
of the decisions taken, and should be asked, as far as 
lies in their power, to disseminate this information 
among their members. Also that special pains be 
taken to notify existing Territorial Associations for 
the information of the R.E. (T.F.) administered by 
them of these decisions. Also a note of the decisions 
should be sent to Chief Engineer Forces in Great 
Britain and to Chief Engineers of Commands, who 
should be asked to disseminate the informations as 
soon and as widely as possible, and furthermore the 
Headquarters of the Royal Monmouth and Royal 
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Anglesey R.E. (S.R), as also of the R.E. (S,R.) 
Signal and Postal Section, should be similarly 
informed. 


RATIONAL HOUSING. 

Expenditure op Local Authorities in Connec- 
tion WITH THE Preparation and Execution 
OP Housing Schemes by Their Own Stapp. 

The Minister .of Health has had under consideration 
questions which have been raised in regard to the 
amount to be charged to capital account and the pay- 
ments to be made for professional work in cases where 
State-aided housing schemes are prepared and carried 
out wholly or in part by salaried officers employed by 
local authorities. It is assumed that in such^ases 
the local authorities will utilise the assistance of pro- 
perly qualified architects in designing the houses and 
that the engineering and surveying work involved will 
be undertaken by members of the respective pro- 
fessions concerned. 

On this assumption, the Minister has decided that 
the following .arrangements shall apply : — 

Payments to architectural, surveying, or engineer- 
ing staff temporarily engaged in a whole-time capacity 
exclusively for the housing scheme shall be chargeable 
to capital account and rank for financial assistance. 

Where permanent salaried officers of the local 
authority are employed on the work, a charge for 
remuneration for additional work in respect of the 
scheme may be made to capital account and rank for 
financial assistance. The amount so charged* to 
capital account may include personal allowances to 
the permanent salaried officers for any extra work in- 
volved, provided that such allowances, do not exceed 
one-third of the officer’s normal salary in any one year, 
and do not continue for more than three years from 
this date unless, in the opinion of the Minister, there 
are special circumstances which justify an extension 
of the period. 

The total amount to be charged to capital account 
where the work is done by the staff of the local autho- 
rity, whether temporarily or permanently employed, 
shall not in any case exceed the following scales : — 

I. — Preparation op Lay-out Plans. 


(This work shall include survey, contours, design of 
roads, and the disposition of houses and other build- 
ings on the site.) 


Area of 
site in 

Number 

Amount charge- 
able to capital 

Total amount 
chargeable to' 

of houses. 

account per 

capital 

acres.' 


house. 

account. 



8. d. 

£ s, d. 

5 

50 

5 0 

12 10 0 

10 

100 

3 9 

16 5 0 

25 

250 

• 3 0 

37 10 0 

50 

500 

2 6 

62 10 0 

100 

1,000 

2 0 

100 0 0 

250 

2,600 

2 0 

250 0 0 

If the site exceeds 

250 acres in area 

the figures in 


the fourth column above should be proportionately 
increased, 


II. — Roads and Sewers, 

(This work shall include detail plans, longitudinal 
and cross sections, quantities, specifications, super- 
vision, and all work required to complete the work in 
its entirety, except the duties of clerk of works.) 


Area of 
site in ^ 

Number 

Amount charge- 
able to capital 

Total amount 
chargeable to 

of houses. 

account per 

capital 

acres. 


house. 

account. 



s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

6 

50 

15 0 

37 10 0 

10 

100 

12 6 

62 10 0 

25 

260 

10 0 

125 0 0 

60 

500 

8 9 

218 15 0 

100 

1,000 

7 6 

375 0 0 

260 

2,500 

7 6 

937 10 0 


If the site exceeds 250 acres in area the figures in 
the fourth column above should he proportionately 
increased. 


III.— Houses. 

. (This work shall include design, details, super- 
vision, and all work required to complete the work in 
its entirety, except the duties of clerk of works.) 

2| per cent, upon the first £7,200. 

IJ ,, „ next £33,000. 

I ,, „ remainder. 

Suitable modification of this scale shall be made for 
repetition work. 

No charge to capital account wifi be allowed in 
respect of the preparation of schemes which are not 
approved by the Ministry of Health. 

A separate memorandum will be issued with regard 
to the scale of fees payable to architects and surveyors 
in private practice which may rank for financial 
assistance under the scheme. 


A UNION FOR ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 

The following particulars of the newly-formed 
Union will interest many members of the feoyal 
Institute : — 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 

For Salaried ArrMtects, Surveyors, Quantity Surveyors, 
DrangMsmen and Technical Assistants. 

34 and 35, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


MFMBEBS of the METROPOLITAN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

Chairman : R. G. Llewellyn Evans. 
Vice-Chairman : P. W. Farmer. 

Hon. Secretary : 0. MoLaohlan. 

Assisi. Secretary : R. A. Duncan. 

Eon. Treasurer : W, G. Metohener. 


Members of Committee : 
E. A. J. Buxton. 


G. F. Fox. 

C, A. Gben. 

A. J. Hubden. 
J. B. Hector. 


A. Mather. 

A. D. Reid. 

E. R. Taylor. 
W. E. Tcokner. 
G. B. Tubbs, 
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A Note oe Warnifg. 

The whole of England and Europe has jusfc ceased being 
an armed camp, and the great result learned by this 
country is that “Numbers baclced by Unity” are the 
prime factors in success. 

All industries of to-day have realised this, and the 
worker of modern times is now a power to be seriously 
reckoned with. It would be superfluous to enter into the 
merits and demerits of Trades Unionism, but it must ob- 
viously occur to aU members of the professions that if 
they want to better their financial position and to secure 
their just and proper recognition they must no longer 
remain disunited. 

Various attempts at unity, with divers ideals and 
motives, have been made in the past, and have always 
failed from difierences of opinion and want of support. 
And even now organisations of various kinds are in being 
which will ultimately fail through want of an all-embracing 
' programme. 

It is of paramount importance, therefore, that all should 
be warned, if they do not yet realise, that unless a powerful 
programme is attempted *and all differences of opinion are 
fused into one Common Federation, any hope of successful 
unity is doomed to failure, and the condition of the pro- 
fessional man vdfl be “ in statu quo ante.” 

With the object of “ Each for All and All for Each ” the 
above Union has been formed, and an earnest appeal is now 
made to aU Assistants throughout the United Kingdom to 
take steps immediately to enrol themselves in its ranks. 

History oe the ‘Movement. 

In 1918 a few members of the Surveyors’ profession, by 
personal effort, formed themselves into a body with the 
view of establishing some kind of Union. Simultaneously, 
some members of the Architectural profession banded to- 
gether with the same object. These two bodies amalga- 
mated, and a general meeting was held in April this year at 
. the Hall of the Art Workers’ Guild, Queen Square, London, 
when the principles and objects were discussed and placed 
before the public. 

A mass meeting was then held under the chairmanship 
of a Member of Parliament at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, in April, 1919, when a representative Executive 
Committee was elected and a mandate to proceed with the 
formation of a Union throughout the country was given. 

Classes op Membership. 

The Union consists of three classes of members : — 

(1) Probationary Members, confined to those under 21 
years of age and of less than five years’ experience. 

(2) Members. 

(3) Past and Hon. Members, confined to those who have 
ceased to be employed members of the profession and to 
influential sympathisers. 

Objects op the Union. 

(1) To provide a common organisation for salaried 
Architects, Surveyors, Quantity Surveyors, Draughtsmen 
and Technical Assistants, and to protect their individual 
interests. 

(2) To abolish unpaid and underpaid assistance, and to 
institute a proper system of payment for overtime. 

(3) To watch over and secure efficient training of its 
members. 

(4) To assure the direct representation of its members on 
the Governing Councils of all professional bodies, and to 


encourage co-operation with them and practising Archi- 
tects. 

(5) To secure “ open ” references to Assistants. 

(6) To form an up-to-date employment bureau. 

(7) To provide opportunities for social and professional 
intercourse. 

(8) To assist members, w'here necessary and possible, in 

the execution of their private commissions and in com- 
mencing practice. / 

Organisation. 

The Union is being orj 'h*' purest democratic 
and non-political lines, in every way en- 

deavouring to be expressive of the will of the majority of 
the members. By means of branches in all the large towns, 
local corresponding secretaries, and their co-operation in 
divisional areas, it is -hoped that finally everybody will be 
roped in. 

A stride has been made with gratifying results in this 
direction, and when complete further information will be 
issued to all members. 

The rules and general conditions are being finally con-^ 
sidered, and will be shortly in the hands of the printers. 

Support and Achievements. 

Already the Union has secured the promise of Parlia- 
mentary support, and the sympathy of well-known Archi- 
tects, private as well as official. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Society of Architects have shown every sympathy with the 
Assistant by appointing representatives to the Architects’ 
Assistants’ Welfare Committee, and we are greatly in- 
debted to the Architectural Association for the most valu- 
able and material assistance they have rendered us. 

Propaganda. 

Members of the profession are requested, when perusing 
the professional papers, to watch for any notices or articles 
written for or on behalf of the Union, to enable them to 
keep in touch with our progress. At the same time, it 
should be borne in mind that the best means of advertise- 
ment is personal effort, and all members must therefore 
become propagandists in whatever place they are or "might 
temporarily reside or visit, and never let an opportunity 
slip by of advertising the necessity of joining the Union. 

Progress.- 

The Committee is extremely gratified that in the space 
of a few months the Union has made rapid progress, and 
hopes that with the support which they feel sure will soon 
be guaranteed by all, they will be in a position to accom- 
plish the whole of their programme. 

The Annual Subscription is 10s. (payable, if desired, 
quarterly) ; Probationary Members, 2s. 6d. All subscrip- 
tions should be forwarded to “the Hon. Treasurer : — 

Assistants’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union, 34 and 3t5, Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 


Professional Notices. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry [i?’.] has changed Ms address 
from 23 Old Broad Street, to 143 Cannon Street, 

E.C.4. 

Mr. Frederick Chatterton [F.] lias resigned his 
appointment under the Public Works Department of 
Egypt, and has accepted the editorship of Sjpecifica- 
tion. 




Akrodynamics Building. 

WAE FAGTOEISS AND SHEDS: THEIE CONSTEUOTlON AND 
ADAPTATION TO EUTUEE NEEDS. 

By Sib Fbank Baines, C.B.E., M.Y.O. 

Abstract of a Paper read before the Royal Institute of British , Architects, 17th March, 1919. 

PAET IT. 


I N my previous address, those of you who were 
present may remember that I dealt principally 
with the design of factories concerned with manu- 
facturing the constituents of high explosive, and with 
the filling, inspection and storage of H.E. shells. I 
propose this evening to give you brief particulars 
relating to factories employed in the filling of gas 
shells and in submarine-mine filling, and to illustrate 
the technical processes which had to be studied before 
the buildings could be planned, and the adaptations 
and improvisations which were carried out in response 
to the rapid development of modern warfare. 

There are certain special buildings, too, which 
deserve description because of the interesting and 
exceptional functions which they performed in the 
prosecution of the war. 

This has been rightly described as an engineers’ 
war, and for this reason it has been inevitable that the 
essentially engineering aspect should predominate in 
the buildings which I am illustrating and describing. 
I have referred to the close association necessitated 
between the architect and the engineer, and to the 
value of a co-operative office at such a crisis in the 
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affairs of the nation, but the contexture of these 
, professions must have been far more obvious from 
the illustrations which I have been enabled to present 
on the screen, and I have dealt rather fully with the 
process operations conducted in each building be- 
cause this is the real key to the problem of planning. 
For architecture, as ordinarily understood, there was, 
of course, the very smallest occasion, and any super- 
ficial veneer of ‘‘ trimmings ” — ^frequently superfluous 
even in piping times, of peace — ^was, of course, quite 
out of the question under war conditions. 

What architecture there was had to be organic, 
and I am strongly of opinion that the architect’s 
special training fits him pre-eminently for the planning 
and construction of complicated industrial buildings. 
I have the profoundest respect and admiration for 
the engineer and his achievements, but I feel that 
building construction of every desciiption is the proper 
province of the architect : concrete and bricks, 
timber, and even steel, are his birthright, and he 
handles them difierently, but not less efficiently, in 
consequence of an entirely difierent training, and the 
resultant attitude of mind. 
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Assembling Station for Chemical Shell. 

Object of the Station. 

The work to be performed at this statioA may be 
described in general terms as : — 

(а) The reception and storage of shell already 
filled with chemical. 

(б) rilling the heads of the shell with burster 
charges. 

(c) Painting the shell, preparing it for despatch, and 
despatching the completed shell. 

Nature of Accommodation. 

(a) For the reception and storage of shells. — Shells 
arriye principally by rail, but also by road in motor 
vans, and by canal in barges, and the receiving shed 
was so situate as to be readily accessible to all these 
sources, and also to the workers arriving by road. 

The floor level corresponded with that of the railway 
trucks and the floor area, 200 ft. by 40 ft., was calcu- 
lated for the accommodation of 40,000 shells at 120 ft. 
super per 1,000, stacked six rows high, requiring 
6,000 ft. super nett, with provision for extension if 
required. The shells are examined on arrival, before 
removal from the truck, van, or barge, and only those 
passed axe unloaded and stored, the defective shell 
being transported to a special shell hospital set apart 
and equipped for further examination and remedying 
defects. 

Transit of the shell is eflected by means of trollies, 
the surface of which corresponds with the height of 
the counter and benches, in order that the shell may 
be rolled into position and lifting obviated. 

(5) For filing the heads of the shell. — This work is 
carried out under danger conditions, and the buildings 
are within what is called the danger area, provision 
is therefore made to prevent all access to this area 
V except through a building in which workers change 
their clothes and undergo search. 

The filling sheds are spaced 200 yards apart and 
consist of two parts, a receiving room 16 ft. by 7 ft., 
and a filling room, 16 ft. by 20 ft. Trollies bringing 
shells from the receiving shed enter the receiving room 
of the filling shed, from which there are two doors 
entering the filling room, respectively for reception 
and despatch of the filled shell. The filling room is 
equipped with a working bench and a staclang bench 
and is well ventilated, steam-heated and artificially 
lighted with protected lights, and provided with an 
emergency exit, the floor surface being easily washed 
and kept free from dust. 

(c) Fainting, inspecting and despatching the shell . — 
A well ventilated and lighted shed is required for these 
operations, so placed as to aflord facility for delivering 
the shell directly into trucks, vans or barges. A 
floor area of 12,000 ft. super, with provision for 
extension, was necessitated. 

This building is not in the danger area and work- 
men have direct access thereto after passing the main 
gate. 


Subsidiary Buildings. 

These are divided into two categories — ^non- 
danger and danger. In the first-named category 
are : — 

(1) The gate house, containing day and night 
watohm?n*s accommodation, turnstiles, and checking 
clock for woikmen. 

(2) The manager’s office, containing manager’s 
room, chemists’ room, and assistant manager’s room, 
accountants’, clerks’, and pay offices. 

(3) Latrine accommodation. 

(4) Canteen, with seating accommodation for 170 
men and 170 women in separate messrooms, with 
serving counter and central kitchen, scullery with 
counter for “ dirties,” larder, and store. . Separate 
messrooms being provided for official and canteen 
staffs. 

(5) Boiler house. 

(6) First Aid station, doctors’ and patients’ rooms, 
and lavatory accommodation. 

(7) General store, and store for rescue apparatus, 
helmets, stretchers, etc. 

(8) Inspector’s office, near despatching shed. 

In the danger area are : — 

(1) Changing rooms. — Aflording accommodation 
for 250 workers, divided for men and women, and 
providing for extension, and so planned that no 
worker, male or female, can pass to the filling sheds 
except under supervision. 

(2) Latrine accommodation. 

(3) Maga 2 dnes for the storage of explosives, con- 
nected by trolley-ways with the general system. 

A further factory, constructed primarily for lyddite 
filling, which was used successively for mine filling, 
shrapnel filling, and chemical filling, was next de- 
scribed. It was designed on the unit principle, the 
buildings consisting of men’s and women’s changing- 
houses, with bath and lavatory blocks, two bonded 
stores, 20 piciic acid stores, sling shed, 4 sifting, 
22 filling, and 8 melting-houses, empty shell and 
general stores, 2 maga;?ines, transit sheds, laundry, 
clean and dirty-ways, offices, guard-room, canteen, 
time and pay office, boiler-house, loco shed, pump- 
house, and Army Ordnance Depot, The danger 
buildings were isolated by means of earthwork revet- 
ments built of material excavated in the construction 
of submerged railway sidings, approximately 50,000 
cubic yards being utilised for the purpose. 

Plans were commenced on January Ith, 1916, and 
completed in ten days, tenders being invited and the 
contract let on January 24th, when transit of the 
builders’ plant commenced, and the work of inserting 
points and crossings in the main railway line, and 
construction of the sidings on the factory site began. 

Within twelve weeks from commencement the 
requisite number of buildings were completed and 
handed over, and the work of melting picric acid and, 
the filling of shells begun. The estimated capacity 
of each unit was 100 tons of melting and filling per 
week, but with improvements rapidly effected this 
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output was exceeded by from 60 to 75 per cent., while 
the cost of production was reduced. 

Some two million bricks and fifteen hundred 
standards of timber were used in the construction of 
this factory. 

In the first instance it was arranged that the 
picric acid should be melted in three concentric 
copper vessels, in shape resembling an ordinary 
washing copper ; oil was filled between the outer and 
intermediate vessels and heated by gas fiame under- 
neath, the picric acid being placed in the innermost 
chamber, which was removable, about 80 lb. of 
picric being dealt with in each melt. 

The inefficiency of this process soon became 
manifest, as the vessel containing the picric was 
insulated by an air space from the heated oil, and 
much of the heat was lost by radiation. 

There appeared to be no reason why the vessel con- 
taining the picric should not be placed directly in 
the oil, and^ there seemed to be no justification for 
making the whole outfit of copper. 

It was decided, therefore, to heat the oil in ordinary 
galvanised tanks, and to heat the picric in copper or 
aluminium vessels, called cans,” shaped more or less 
like ordinary water-pans, but with a pouring-lip in 
place of the spoat. 

The tanks were constructed to take ten cans, each 
holding 30 lb. of picric, making 300 lb. in all for each 
melt. The burners were placed in the lower chamber 
in the tank, no communication being permitted be- 
tween this chamber and the air of the melt-house, air 
for combustion being drawn entiyely from outside. 

Small glass windows were placed in the ends of this 
combustion chamber in order that the girls in the 
melt-house could keep the gas jets under observation 
and ascertain if these were burning properly. To 
fa^cilitate this examination sloping mirrors were placed 
in front of the windows, in order that the girls could 
see the jets in operation at a glance. 

In the earher process each tank cost about £120, 
whereas in the later process the cost was reduced to 
about £40, while at the same time the output was 
more than doubled and the gas consumption reduced 
by one-half. That this result was achieved without 
undue risk is proved by the fact that in three years 
no single fatal accident or serious fire resulted at this 
and another large factory in which the apparatus 
was installed. 

Picric melts at a temperature of about 270° P., 
the temperature varying slightly with difierent 
quahties ; but in order to enable the can to be carried 
from the melt-house to the filling house the tempera- 
ture has to be raised to about 330° P., the oil in the 
tanks being maintained at about 370° P. 

It is well known that the most economical method 
of utihsing coal is to gasify it completely in what is 
known as a gas producer plant ; and at one of the 
larger and more permanent factories a plant was laid 
down for obtaining producer gas from anthracite fuel. 

This plant is the largest in the country for the 


production of gas by this method, for consumption 
in heating process, although larger plants exist for 
supplying gas to gas engines. The process of using 
this type of gas as a heating agent had not, in fact, 
been fully developed before this particular war 
factory was constructed, and numerous experiments 
were necessitated before obtaining successful burners. 

Pilling Station for Submarine Mines or 
Sinkers.” 

The site of this factory, situated in open country, 
adjoined one of the main-line railways and connection 
was made to an existing siding, to which a inarshalling- 
grid, consisting of five lines 800 feet long, was attached 
at some distance from the main line. Adjoining the 
grid a separate siding was put down, with a halt for 
passenger traffic to the factory. Prom the grid two 
sidings were run to the north and south sides of 
the factory respectively, the former serving the 
magazines and ammunition store, and the latter being 
used for transporting the mines, wMch are lifted by 
steam crane from the railway wagons on to trucks of 
the narrow-gauge track. This line also served the 
boiler-house, generating-house and general store. 

A 30-foot roadway was constructed to give road 
access to the factory, extending to the administrative 
blocks, etc. 

Footpaths were provided from here to the factory 
buildings. Prom the crane track three lines of 
narrow-gauge railway were provided for the con- 
veyance of the empty mines to the filling or melt- 
houses, which were 200 feet away ; and the track was 
continued through the filling house for a further 
distance of 200 feet to provide standing space for 
cooling purposes. Pour magazines were provided, 
each 80 feet by 30 feet, suitable for the storage of 
100 tons of T.N.T., with covered platform at one 
end in addition, so that the T.N.T. could he unloaded 
direct from the trucks and conveyed to the expense 
magazines without passing through the magazine. 
Expense magazines with 10 compartments were pro- 
vided to each unit, each compartment having a 
capacity of IJ tons of T.N.T. The expense maga- 
zines were connected with the main magazines by a 
clean platform ; and unheading-houses were provided 
between the expense magazines and the filling houses. 
Two empty box stores were situate between the 
magazines, the distance from same being 300 feet. 

Lavatories were provided for men and women 
adjoining the filling houses and also the magazines. 
Small change-rooms were also incorporated in. the plan 
of these buildings for the changing into factory shoes, 
etc., the main changing house being placed with the 
administrative buildings, where further lavatory 
accommodation was provided. 

The construction of the buildings generally was of 
steel framing, the roof principals being covered ^th 
coiTUgated iron, with asphalt floors to the magazines. 
The filling houses were of fireproof construction, brick 
being selected as the most suitable material, * 
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Tlie engineering services included tlie heating and 
lighting of the administrative buildings, together with 
cooking appliances for the canteen, etc., also a small 
amount of heating in the danger buildings and melt 
apparatus, etc., for the process work. 

The fire service consisted of pump-house, built at low 
level, with a reservoir, adjoining the existing land 
drain ; sprinklers and hydrants were provided, and 
cold water service by means of a 9-inch main run from 
an adjoining village. An elevated tank was provided 
in connection with this service to give pressure and 
storage. 

The generating station consisted of two complete 
steam generating sets and switchboard, the steam 
being obtained from the Lancashiie boilers, which 
provide the heating. Electric light mains, etc., were 
run to the various buildings by means of overhead 
cables on poles. 

Each melt-house was fitted with three melt-pots, 
with the necessary hoist for each pot. 


Aebodynamicb Building. 

Aerodynamics Buildino. 

Of various buildings erected during the war one 
of the most interesting is perhaps the aerodynamics 
building for the Aeronautical Department, in which 
experiments aie made upon scale models of aero- 
planes*, airships, and also component parts, which are 
held by various means in the wind current in specially 
designed tunnels, the forces due to the wind being 
measured by balances. These experiments provide 
the necessary data for calculating the performance 
and stability of the full-size machines. 

Before the outbreak of war, the eq^uipment in this 
department consisted of three wind tunnels, respec- 
tively 3 ft., 4 ft., and 7 ft. square in cross section. 


Owing to the pressure of work in 1915, it was found 
necessary to provide further equipment, and a building 
was erected to house a second 7-ft. tunnel and also a 
second 4-ft. tunnel, together with the electrical plant 
required to run them. Adequate office accommoda- 
tion, a pattern shop, and model-making shop were 
also included in this building. Towards the end of 
1917, however, it was found necessary to increase 
still further the accommodation for' this important 
service, and an additional large building was erected. 
The plan of this building includes an administiative 
office block and three floors, a large workshop for 
making models, a motor and generating house, battery 
room and two other rooms for the third 7-ft. tunnel, 
and a still larger wind tunnel of special design; with 
a rectangular working section 7 ft. by 14 ft. 

The original 4-ft, tunnel is ultimately to be Irans- 
feired to this site in order to leave room for the 
extension of the Engineering Department. The 
buildings were designed to match the existing 
buildings on the site. The red 
facing bricks used were from 
Dane’s Hill brickworks, the 
panelling - being carried out in 
Crowborough bricks. 

A special feature of the build- 
ing is the Duplex” channel 
room, where a clear span of 70 ft. 
and a height of 40 ft. were 
equired. 

To prevent internal air-eddies 
the steel girders spanning this 
apartment project above the 
roof surface. The filling between 
the steel trusses is formed with 
Siegwart ” reinforced concrete 
beams, laid on the under flange 
of the girders. This construc- 
tion has proved most advantage- 
ous, no centering being required. 

The wind channels themselves 
required the most scrupulous 
care both in design and con- 
stiuction, and in the selection 
of timber, particularly at a 
period of scarcity in the finer grades of that 
commodity. 

The working section of each wind tunnel has a 
leugth of about six times the side of the square cross 
section. Air is drawn through the tunnel by means 
of an airscrew, discharged tluough a distributor into 
the room containing the wind tunnel, and returned 
to the inlet end of the tunnel at low velocity through 
the room. The velocity in the working portion of 
the tunnel is practically constant over the cross- 
section to within a few inches of the walls. Speeds- 
up to 80 feet per second can be obtained in the No, 2 
tunnels, while still higher speeds will be obtained in 
the additional tunnels. 
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Wind Channel, 

Fuel Eesearch Station. 

This department was founded for the purpose of 
conducting research and experiments on a working 
scale, to establish standard methods of, and apparatus 
for, conducting chemical and physical tests for fuels 
obtainable from raw coal, &:c., by the process of 
carbonisation and gasification. 

For this purpose an elaborate research station 
was erected on a site adjacent to the river, with 
railway sidings, unloading platforms, retort house, 
briquetting house, tar and oil stills and condensers, 
laboratories and workshops, and so on, all complete, 
whpre it is proposed to probe very completely into at 
least three main problems : — 

1. The use and value of coke for the direct fixing of 
steam boilers. 

2. Its gasification in producers for the manufacture 
of low-grade fuel gas, and the recovery of its nitrogen 
as ammonia. 

3. Its use for industrial and domestic heating, 
either directly, as it comes from the retorts, or after 
its conversion into briquettes. 

The ramifications of the coal problem are, indeed, 
without end. The use of town gas as a fuel for 
industrial purposes, present methods of gas heating, 
the most efficient way of employing low grades of 
fuel gas for heat and power purposes, the supply of 
electricity in bulk, are branches of the subject which 
it is proposed to investigate here. 

The site, as stated, is situate on the river, and 
difficulties with the sub-foundation were naturally to 
be anticipated. Four-inch borings were therefore 
sunk, and at a depth of about 9 feet ballast was 


encountered, varying in depth from 10 to 20 feet. 
In consequence of this variation it was found neces* 
sary to take borings at practically every point at 
which heavy concentrated loads were to be antici- 
pated. 

The chief problem was encountered in the founda- 
tion under the tower. The original tube boxing 
indicated about 20 feet of ballast under that point - 
When, however, the top ballast was uncovered over 
an area of abotit twenty square feet it was found that 
the ballast varied in depth from 3 to 7 feet, and 
underneath this ballast was a layer of fine running 
sand above a further bed of ballast. It was decided 
therefore to carry the foundations on to the lower 
ballast if practicable ; upon removal of the top 
ballast and about 2 feet of the sand it was found 
impossible to proceed with the removal of the latter 
owing to the upward pressure. The advisability of 
piling was weighed, but it was considered doubtful 
if a pile would penetrate the lower ballast sufficiently 
to ensure stability, and as an alternative a test was 
made to ascertain whether bags filled with concrete 
could be sunk through the sand, by displacement, to 
a bearing upon the lower ballast. This experiment 
proving generally successful, the method was adopted 
and the whole of the foundation was formed of 
concrete in bags. Diving suits were provided to 
enable men to work below the water level in order to 
ensure a firm bearing for the bags on the ballast, and 
a test was made by splitting up the foundation into 
fourteen sections, each section being loaded to the 
ultimate load which the foundation was designed to 
carry. 

On the whole the testing established that the con- 
crete bagging had been carried out satisfactorily, the 
registered subsidence rarely exceeding half an inch. 
A raft of reinforced concrete was then constructed 
upon the concrete bagging, and the superstructure 
built upon this in the ordinary way, special provision 
being made for the foundations of stancheons, &o. 

Under the main building the concrete raft was 
kept some two feet below the floor, the surface being 
finished with a layer of sand upon which blue bricks, 
roughly grouted in mortar, were laid, and the 
intervening space was utihsed for pipe-runs. By this 
means any portion of the floor could be taken up 
without necessitating interference with the concrete 
raft. 

The main building is nearly all steel framed, the 
curtain walls being •formed of I:|-inch brick fidhng, 
pointed on both sides, carried by the framing. 

The steelwork to this building is very complicated, 
being so much intermixed wdth the machinery and., 
plant. This will be realised when it is stated* that the 
floor carrying the coal-breaking plant is only about 
20 feet square. The number of detail drawings in 
connection with this was 132. 

At the centre of the main building running north 
at the higher level are the bunker fipors. This floor ‘ 
is spanned by a short span roof wholly glazed. This 
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also forms tKe access for coal to tlie back addition of 
the main building, in which is housed the vertical 
retorts. The whole of the main roof is glazed. 

Proceas . — Bail access to the site is about 20 feet 
above the genera] level of the site. Coal is brought 
in trucks to sidings on the existing bank, the coal 
truck being placed on a turntable situated on the 
bank, and then pushed into the breaking floor, where 
the contents are discharged from the truck into the 
breaking plant. The coa] then goes through the 
breakers and is deposited at the lower level into 
trucks at 2-feet gauge track. Trucks are then taken 
to the lift in the tower building and lifted up to the 
bunker floor level, and empty their contents in the 
hoppers in the main building or into the hoppers at 
the north addition, which feed the retorts. 

The coal from the hoppers in the main building 
gravitates to the low - temperature carbonisation 
plants, from which gas and residues are collected in the 
gasometers situated outside the building and also the 
carbonisation liquid tank, etc. The motor residual is 
tested in the tubing boilers to And its caloriflc values. 
The Glover-West retorts situated in the north annexe 
are for the purpose of high-temperature carbonisation. 
Water gas plant is placed in the main building for the 
heating of all units. 

Woon-DRymo Kulns. 

The artificial seasoning of bonus-grown timber was 
necessitated owing to the limitcsd cargo space available 
for the importation of timber and dii^icllll.:(^s of ob- 
taining adequate supphes from foreign sources. 

The aystem adopted is that comprised in Erith’s 
patent .automatic timber dryer, which embodies the 
principle of the rotary circulation of a moving mist of 
very moist, * warm air, without employing any 
mechanism to produce this rotary circulation, which 
is entirely due to the arrangement of the heating coils 
and humidifiers. 

The timber to be dried is piled up on two wheeled 
car-bunks, which run on rails laid to a slight slope 
through the kiln. The timber is suitably piled to 
allow the warm moist air to penetrate to every board, 
thus ensuring uniform drying. 

The process of drying is a progressive one. The 
truck loads of timber enter the charging end of the 
kiln, and are moved through the kiln a certain distance 
each day according to the number of trucks removed 
at the discharging end. Thus- the kiln is always full 
of timber, and as many truck loads are put in as are 
taken out each day. The length of the kilns is such 
as to allow the timber to be in the kiln for about ten 
days when two trucks per tunnel are removed per day. 
Tins, time is allowed when home-grown fir is being 
treated. The kilns can either be single or double 
tunnel kilns according to the quantity of timber to be 
de alt with, and the width of the tunnels varies for the 
sa me reason. The widest tunnel used in the kilr>5={ we 
•are considering is approximately 33 feet, and the 
n arrowest 20 feet. The former has six lines of rails 


upon which the trucks of timber progress throughout 
the tunnel. 

Heating coils extend for about two-thirds of the 
length of the tunnel, and at the discharging end the 
amount of heating surface is augmented. The first 
one-third of the tunnel at the charging end is free of 
heating coils and the timber as it enters is thus intro- 
duced into a comparatively cool atmosphere, which, 
as it progresses towards the discharging end, increases 
in temperature. By this means the drying of the 
wood is gradually effected without causing it to warp, 
twist or crack. The humidifiers for producing the 
necessary moisture fn the kiln are fixed towards the 
discharging end, and the effect of the cooling of the 
warm air by the timber as it rises from the heating 
coils, combined with the disposition of these coils, 
produces the rotary circulation of the warm moist air. 

It is of great importance that the air in the kiln 
should possess the correct degree of humidity. If it is 
not sufficiently humid the surface of the wood becomes 
dried, preventing the proper treatment of the inner 
part. The function of the humidity is generally to 
keep the pores of the wood open while the temperature 
draws the moisture uut of the wood. It is claimed 
that this process, while withdrawing the moisture 
from the wood, does not remove any resinous or other 
substances, which are valuable in preserving the wood, 
and its qualities in this respect as well as in others are 
equal to those possessed by wood seasoned by natural 
process in the usual way. 

In addition to the heating coils and humidifiers 
within the kiln, controlling valves are assembled in a 
subway under the discharging platform. Suitable 
boiler house equipment is provided to supply the 
steam and to collect and return the condensed water 
to the boiler house for re-use. 

Shafts with regulating dampers are provided at the 
charging end for adjusting the quantity of air and 
vapour discharged into the atmosphere, and wet and 
dry bulb thermometers of the ordinary pattern, and 
recording hygrometers, are provided for registering 
the temperature and humidity of the interior of the 
kiln 

Sufficient heating surface in the coils is provided to 
extract about 1| tons of moisture per standard of 
165 cubic feet from the timber in the. process of- 
seasoning, and approximately two tons of steam are 
required in the heater coils and humidifiers per ton 
of moisture to be removed. The quantity of moisture 
n the timber varies considerably, and the above 
figures may be taken as maximum requirements. 
The largest of the Mins installed is capable of turning 
out 80 standards of seasoned Scots fir and larch per 
week, and the time during which it is in process 
varies from 12 to 15 days, according to the condition 
of the timber. The tempera ure and humidity 
maintained in the kiln are 120° F. on the dry bulb 
andll0° F. on the wet bulb, corresponding with about 
65 per cent, saturation. 

Ten Mins in all were erected, and were sited at 
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national sawmills, sever in England and tiree in Scot- 
land, Of the ten kilns the one described may be con- 
sidered a typical example, although not the largest. 
It is a double kiln built in brickwork. The two 
parallel kilns or bays in this case are 93 feet long by 
25 feet wide, with a clear height of 11 feet above the 
rail level ; below the rails a space approximately hve 
feet in height was occupied by the heating pipes and 
coils. 

The rails are carried on reinforced concrete beams 
and 18-in. brick piers, and have a fall of 1 in 60 towards 
the unloading platform. 

The kiln‘ is roofed with timber, Belfast trusses 
span both bays, thus making provision for the 
removal of central wall at the end of the war for con- 
version into a shop, mill or store shed. 

The roof covering is of corrugated iron, and the 
underside is ceiled, in cement plaster, or in some cases 
with fibro-eement sheets. The roof is continued at 
each end to provide a covering for the loading and un- 
loading platforms. The ends are closed by heavy 
canvas curtains working on rollers, this being a most 
simple and effective method of containing the heat 
and humidity. 

Steam is generated by two loco boilers erected in 
a small separate boiler-house, the sawdust being used 
as fuel. * 

The capacity of the kiln while fully loaded is 56i- 
standards, and the number of standards seasoned per^ 
week is 37 while the moisture evaporated per week 
equals 66i- tons. 

These kilns have proved most satisfactory, and 
the output has exceeded the estimate by about 30 
per cent., while the quality of the seasoning has been 
excellent. 

Motor Assembly Works. 

Unit Stores . — These buildings are of the type known 
as semi-permanent. They were erected for the purpose 
of facilitating the rapid construction of a large number 
of motor lorries required for transport on the Eussian 
frontier. The proposals for the output of this build- 
ing were put forward by the Eussian Government 
to the English Government in about November, 
1916 ; and the Ministry of Munitions delegated the 
work to the Associated Equipment Go., Walthamstow. 
This company (ieals with practically the whole 
of the transport in the Lond,on area, and its associated 
'companies control the London General Omnibus Co. 
and the United Electric Underground Eailways, etc. 

The Ministry of Munitions required this building 
with particular urgency, anticipating at that time 
that Eussia would undertake a very vigorous offensive 
in the spring and summer of 1917. 

The first particulars were received on November 
10th, 1916, and, the drawing staff concentrated upon 
the production of the necessary drawings, which 
were finished on the 14th, together with a complete * 
specification, and were approved by the company 
and by the Ministry at once,. a contract being arranged 


so that work could he commenced upon November 
23rd. 

Owing to the necessity for rapid erection, the 
building was so designed that the minimum .amount 
of material would be requisite to give the covered 
area. Timber was selected for the main portion 
of the structure, as long span roofs were not 
required. 

The timber posts were spaced at distances of 
20 feet, at right-angles to the trusses, the trusses 
• themselves being 20 feet span. The posts were built 
out of 3-inch timbers bolted togetb er . They supported 
a timber-framed gutter, the deflection of the gutter 
being reduced by brackets springing from the sides of 
the posts. The roof trusses were constructed of 
timber, the joints being effected by means of steel 
plates. The purlins were also of timber, and in order 
to reduce the depth over the long spans, supporting 
brackets were built up from the tie-beam. 

The north slope of the roof was glazed, the south 
slope being covered with corrugated asbestos sheeting. 
The gutters werelformed oj^bi uminous felt in two layers . 
It may be remarked that this was an experiment with 
corrugated asbestos sheets, which were adopted in 
order to save the expense of slate roofing, a strong 
objection being raised to corrugated iron owing to 
the expense of maintenance. The corrugated asbestos 
sheets were found to be unseasoned in some cases, and 
under the guarantee of the firm supplying them they 
had to be replaced from time to time. The seasoned 
sheets wore found to be satisfactory. The roof glazing 
was of a reinforced concrete bar — lead covered bars 
were difiicult to obtain, and the wood substitute bars 
bad not been fully developed. The reinforced bar 
answered satisfactorily after being placed in position, 
but it was found that during transit a very large 
number of them became strained and broken. 

The external walls of the building were con- 
structed of hollow terra-cotta blocks filled-in between 
the timber framing and brick piers. The floor 
throughout was of concrete finish with a spade face — 
granolithic was not required. 

The main feature of this building was the method 
adopted for building up the motor lorries. The 
idea of a moving hand was first developed by Mr. 
Ford in America for Uie purpose of constructing bis 
motor cars, and the management adopted the same 
principle with slight variations. It is 8 feet broad, and 
consists of a platform foimed of timber bars 4 inches 
wide and 3 inches thick. These bars are fixed to a 
chain or a hand on the underside, and the hand 
revolves round two drums at either end of the 
building. The hand is 276 feet long in all. The 
method of working provides for thc' band to travel 
at a certain number of feet per second, and the motor 
lorries are built up upon it as it moves forward. 
For instance, the hack wheds and front wheels 'are 
taken out of compartments at the side of the band 
and are placed in the exact positions required. As 
the hand moves forward it comes opposite another 
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compartment in which, the frames are stored. The 
. frame is placed upon the wheels, and the band again 
moves forward opposite anotW store, in which 
engines are supplied. This method is continued 
down the whole length of the building, the heavy 
engine parts being taken from the stores to the requi- 
site position on the band by means of overhead 
pulley-blocks. The rate of travel is such that it 
enables the workmen to fix all the component parts 
in order ; and by the time the motor lorry reaches 
the end of the band it is ready to drive away with its 
own engine filled with petrol. 

The system worked very satisfactorily, the difficulty 
heinj to ensure the supply of the necessary number 
of component parts in order to keep it perpetually at 
work. Apart from this difficulty the rapidity of 
erection exceeded all expectations. 

The moving band was in operation within about 
2i months from the date of the commencement of 
the work. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, in the .Chair. 

Mr. PBEOIVAL FRASEE : It is my privilege to- 
night to move a vote of thanks to Sir Frank Baines for 
liis wonderful paper on war buildings. 

I think we in this Institute ought to be proud of 
Sir Frank Baines. It has been our cry for the past 
five years that the architectural profession has never 
been properly utilised, but I think Sir Frank Baines, 
at least, is one architect who has done yeoman service 
in a time of great crisis. At the same time, I think 
he has been in an enviable position, for he has 
had the resources of the greatest Empire in the world 
to call upon. These buildings seem to have been 
undertaken wholesale. Foundations were tackled 
with considerable courage, but, at the same time, at 
enormous cost. It has been my misfortune — or my 
fortune — ^to specialise in this type of building — ^factory 
buildings — ^but I have received nothing but rebuffs 
from the Government, although since 1914: 1 have not 
had one penn’orth of work which was not of the 
greatest national importance in the way of buildings 
for foodstuffs, aeroplane factories, and so forth. Had 
it not been for Mr. Hare and Mr. Newton at the 
Ministry of Munitions, I do not know what architects 
like myself would have done. Sir Frank Baines spoke, 

I thought, slightingly of architecture as ordinarily 
understood. C No.'’) He said there was only one 
way to understand the word, and that is the dictionary 
definition. According to the Oxford dictionary, it is : 

Architecture is the art and science of designing and 
building, especially structures for the purposes of civil 
life." There is nothing in that to speak of in a dis- 
paraging way. I am sure the Government were not 
averse to architecture of that sort. Architecture in 
no sense means decoration, but the erection of build- 
ings usefully and economically. There is one thing 
which Sir Frank only touched on lightly, and that is 
the lack of forethought in not providing more fireproof 


buildings. We have had one or two frightful disasters 
in this country. One we all know of was in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham, and that was entirely 
due to the lack of a fire installation and fire-fighting 
appliances, particularly sprinklers. Both that 
calamity and' the one at Silvertown started in fires of 
moderately small dimensions wliich would have been 
automatically extinguished if there had been those 
appliances. 

I would like, if I might, to indulge in one little 
grumble about the paper, and that is, I wish there 
had been a little less chemical engineering and a little 
more construction detail, particularly in regard to the 
factory where Sir Frank used the ingenious method 
of finding the foundation ballast with sacks. It 
would be helpful if we were given one or two working 
drawings, showing the method of eliminating internal 
columns so as to get a clear space of over 100 feet. 
It would also be well to know what experience he 
gained in the use of north lights, the use of which 
is not well enough understood in this country. 

Again, I would like some information about the 
huge sliding doors in one of the factories, which must 
have weighed many tons, and which, I presume, must 
have been opened and shut by mechanical means. 

In thanking Sir Frank Baines for this wonderful 
paper I am sure the Institute will be behind me 
when I try to pay some small tribute to the heroism 
of the workers in these factories, for they have been 
paid for not in money only, but in blood. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. J. H. LEYERTON, Licentiate, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said : 

I was very pleased to hear Sir Frank Baines’ remarks 
about architects and engineers working together ; that 
is the only way to get the work thoroughly well done. 
But one of these must lead, you cannot have dual 
control. In the war it was only when the supreme 
command was in the hands of one man that we won, 
and so in civil life, one must he in supreme control. 

I think that, at all events, here — ^whatever Great 
George Street may think — ^we in Conduit Street believe 
that that one man should he the architect. He is able 
by his training to take a more statesmanlike view on 
the matter than is the engineer. The engineer enters 
more into details, the architect is he who plans the 
general scheme, and he must call in the engineer to 
work out the details. 

I was also pleased to hear Sir Frank's remarks upon 
architecture, that it is not merely a question of 
piling on ornament. To one building he showed I 
thought he gave a fine architectural character ; it 
was illustrated in the Builder, and the proportions 
were extremely nice . 

THE CHAIRMAN : In putting this vote of thanks, 
there are one or two questions which I myself would 
like to ask. We have heard much about Belfast 
trusses, and I would like to hear Sir Frank Baines’ 
opinion about that form of construction ; what is the 
cost of maintenance of those roofs which are supported 
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loj the Belfast trusses ; mi how shafting which is 
fixed on Belfast trusses behayes itself. 

I would like to confirm Mr. Percival Fraser^ s 
remarks as to the way in which Sir Frank has brought 
this subject before us. He has certainly built the 
largest sheds that England possesses, ’and seemstohave 
given us the longest paper we have had in the Insti- 
tute. At the same time, every word Sir ' Frank 
Baines said seems to have been so full of interest 
that I have not lost a single sentence, and to maintain 
interest in that way is a very great thing in a lecturer. 

SiE FRAKK BAINES (in reply) : 

One of Mr. Fraser’s remarks made reference to the 
fact that. I was in the very happy position of com- 
manding the resources of this great Empire, and that, 
therefore, I need not consider money. But I would 
inform him that money was one of our bugbears : it 
was impossible for me to get a scheme through unless 
I could assure the particular authority responsible for 
it that it was as economical and cheap as it could be 
under aU the conditions. It was never thought, when 
we had to do this exceptionally difficult work in 
^ exceptionally short periods of time, that that neces- 
sarily meant extreme expense it was not recognised, 
but we had to attempt that under conditions as to 
cost which I am sure we should not attempt to do 
to-day. We had to revise our standards and jiake 
risks, to revise our methods, and cut down materials 
to the lowest limits, so that in the great steel con- 
structions of this war I have reduced the ordinary 
factor of safety from 4 to 3, a course which is incurring 
a grave responsibility, especially as that factor had 
to be undertaken when we were utilising structures of 
great complexity, and with steel which behaved 
difierently under various conditions. Therefore, one 
of the most material causes of pride which I rather 
take to myself in this matter is that we have never 
taken the stand that money was no object in our 
work, hut our attitude has been that efficiency was 
absolutely the handmaiden of economy, and that un- 
less we worked up to such standards we were not 
worth our salt. 

With regard to foundations, Mr. Fraser said we had 
the power to undertake this difficult work without 
relation to cost, but in the problem I referred to this 
evening there were only two methods open to us : 
either by piling, or by the unusual method which I 
undertook. I got an estimate for this work by 
piling, and I accomplished it for £4,300 less than piling 
would have cost. But what I did was not so much to 
efiect that economy of £4,000, hut to gain in speed* 
of construction. If I had to start piling on that 
tower, I should lose seriously in the matter of time, 
and therefore the work was undertaken under rather 
unusual conditions and on an unusual system, not 
only to save money, but also time. 

Then a question was raised as to how we got these 
sacks of cement down to the sand, and how we found 
the level of the ballast below this mass of sand. The 
sand was so had that I found the level of the ballast 


by a rod 22 feet long and li inches by 1 inch, which 
rose by bottom pressure to its full level. That is not 
exactly an explanation of how I knew I was going to 
get there, I knew I could get there rapidly by drop- 
ping into the sand, and it was unnecessary to undertake 
excavations when a rod behaves like that. 

A question was also raised as to whether I did not 
refer in some way slightingly to architecture. I 
think such an impression must be due to niy 
inability to express myself clearly. Certainly I 
am free from having any desire to make a slight- 
ing reference to architecture, so much so that I 
have gone, cap in hand, to the various Government 
departments during this war, begging them to allow 
us to act as architects, and not as pseudo-engineers ; 
to act as definite architects who, by the ordinary 
training of an architect, are empowered to carry out 
the most difficult process work and adjust buildings to 
the demands of the industry and the special services, 
of the war. But I did find this — ^and perhaps it was 
that which made Mr. Fraser misimderstand me — ^that 
whenever we have given the impression on our draw- 
ings that we were architects first and pseudo-engineers. 
second — and we were always aiming to give that 
impression — ^we always found this work treated with 
the gravest suspicion. That, I think, is due to the 
fact that architecture has certainly not yet come into 
its own. But what has been most illuminating to me,, 
as an architect — and I should try to function as an 
architect before functioning as an engineer — ^is that I 
feel the training of an architect, his adaptation to a.’ 
problem, his power of organisation in a problem, 
his power of design, not only as regards the * 
fa 9 ad,e of a building, but to meet the requirements- 
presented by a difficult problem, enables him better 
to carry out this work than an engineer. 

With regard to our supplying drawings to members, 
in order to show how we obtained the clear space and 
spans of over 100 feet, that would be a simple matter, 
and. I should feel honoured if any member of the 
audience were to apply to me for drawings which 
would show our great spans up to 150 feet. The'system 
we followed was that of an architect', not the system 
of some engineers, though I must uot be interpreted in 
saying that as casting any aspersion on the engineer. 
Whenever we had an exceptional plan or exceptional 
difficulties we did not meet that difficulty by sending 
down sketch-designs to contractors and asking them 
to submit schemes. We ourselves got out our 
schemes in full detail and. sent them out. We said 
then to the great contractors : “ We may he wrong, 
we may be jmeconomical : tender for our scheme, and 
suggest your own as well” In no case did we 
follow the contractor’s scheme, not because we con- 
sidered that our scheme was above reproach, hut we 
looked very carefully into every scheme wMch was- 
submitted to ns, and we found our own were the most 
carefully thought out, because we had looked at the 
matter from the point of view of the architect who 
wanted, to be responsible for the work in all its d,etailsj; 
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and that is not necessarily the case with every 
engineer, though it is the case with all good engineers. 

With regard to the rebuff which architects got from 
the Government during the war : I want to say that 
to at is the fault of the architects themselves. If I had 
been President of this great Institute when the war 
broke out, there should have been no reason to 
complain that the Government administered rebuffs 
of this character. It was the function of the President 
to say to the Government : “ We as architects hold 
that we are capable of doing these factories ; we will 
carry out your Government programme.’’* Nobody 
did it, and it came to us to carry out. a small portion 
because the Institute was not prepared to undertake 
this programme. 

A question has also been raised in regard to north 
lights. As an architect, I do not like them, they do 
not give a good fagade, they bring in .complications 
which I do not like ; but I had to accept that condition 
because so many of the processes for which the north- 
lighted buildings were erected were of such grave 
danger that we had to guarantee that no direct 
sunhght could reach the floors. One of the problems 
of north lighting I discovered during the war was 
that when you get sheds of 480 feet in length with 
continuous north lighting, with the tremendous length 
of gutters I found that the temperature stresses on 
the steel gave us some difficulty, and steps had to be 
undertaken to counteract that difficulty. Apart 
from that, however, I have not found any difficulty 
in north lighting, even in sheds with the large span of 
150 feet. 

With regard to the large sliding doors, I shall be 
pleased to supply the information. They were 35 feet 
high, and 20 feet wide, and 5| tons in weight. It is 
essential that those doors shall be capable of being 
readily moved by hand by one workman. It was 
injudicious to provide winches to pull the doors in and 
out, because the whole of the doors had to be entirely 
cleared to allow flying-boats to move out. Therefore 
I introduced there what has rarely been done in doors 
of this kind before, and that is a patent Skefko 
ball-bearing, so that the windage on the door was 
immediately taken up by the curved bushes of the 
Skefko bearing, and in that way the 5-ton door 
could be readily moved by one person. The danger 
was that the man had to apply his whole strength 
to move the door. That was not easy to do, but once 
it got moving the trouble was to make it go slow. 
Dur object was to prevent it breaking away. There- 
fore the strictest instructions were given that the 
doors must be moved very steadily, because, however 
big the stops which were put on the runner girders, 
two men rushing the door merrily along would bring 
it away from the containing girder and stops. But 
full details of this I shall be happy to supply. 

With regard to the kind references which Mr. 


Leverton made, it was hard grinding from early 
morn to dewy eve”; during 1916 my staff got- 
there at 9.30, and left the office at 2 and 3 
in the morning, and that went on night after 
night, Saturdays and Sundays too. The work 
could not have been carried out without a trhly 
magnificent staff, every member of which sank all his 
private feeling in order to carry forward the pro- 
gramme. Programmes were thrust upon us time after- 
time as difficult works appeared, so much so, that 
we got in many oases the pick of the workmen. In. 
many cases the Department undertook work which 
they thought was easier, and they presented to us the 
work which was difficult, work the time for which was 
too short, and the problems in connection with which 
were considered rather dangerous and difficult to deal 
with. 

You, Sir, raised a question about the Belfast 
trusses, and I am very interested in that subject. At 
the beginning of the war I built many miles of Belfast 
trusses for storage, and I found very little difficulty 
occur in connection with them, assuming, as I 
arranged, that the trusses be carefully disposed in 
erection. The assembling of the Belfast trusses is the 
most important factor in thei r eflici ency. 0 f course, 
the design is the most important point ; but, assuming 
the design is right, the most important point is to 
see that the truss is properly assembled, not 
loosely assembled, otherwise there is excessive de-^ 
flection, a pulling away of slats, and all sorts 
of trouble. Excessive deflection makes it im- 
possible to deal with the hanging of shafting 
of a subsidiary character on the trusses. In one 
case, at a large fuse-filling factory, I erected many 
Belfast trusses, and after the shops had been erected I 
was informed that subsidiary shafting, in three lines, 
had to he hung to them, and it had not been designed 
for carrying that. I told the company it was in- 
judicious to attempt to hang shafting to the trusses. 
They told me the requiren?.ent of the Treasury was 
altered and that it was necessary that the trusses 
should have the shafting to them. I then hoarded 
the trusses with close hoarding, and I found afterwards 
that that had been thoroughly satisfactory. It had 
carried three lines of subsidiary shafting without 
unusual deflection. But later on in the war when 
the material used in the construction of the trusses 
was changed in character, I found it necessary to drop 
the use of Belfast trussing, particularly for large 
spans of 98 feet and over. At this period, however 
careful you were in design and in the supervision of 
the construction, you could not guarantee that you 
would not have exceptional deflection, owing largely 
to the soft fibre of the wood. . Eor that reason later 
in the war we went in for other methods of cou" 
struction. 


* Reference to the R.I.B.A. Jottrnai for 1914 will show that at the 
outbreak of the war the Royal Institute did do exactly what Sir Frank 
Baines says it ou:;ht to have done. — Bn. 
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AKTHUE EUTHERPOBD JEMMETT [F,], 

We kave to announce .with the greatest regret the 
death of Mr. Jemmett, who passed away on 17th Sep- 
tember, after a long and painful illness, at the age of 
56. Mr, Jemmett was articled to J. J. Stevenson in 
1879, but the contract was terminated by mutual 
consent in 1882. He entered the E.A. Schools about 
1885, gained the E.A. Travelling Studentship (Eng- 
land) of £60 for Design in Architecture in 1888, and 
in 1891 was bracketed with another for the E.I.B.A. 
Soane Medallion and received a grant of £25 for 
travel on the Continent. He worked for some time 
in the office of Mr. T. E. Collcutt. He attended the 
International Congress of Architects held in Vienna 
in 1908, and twice visited America, seeing some of the 
principal cities of Canada and the Northern States. 
In partnership with Mr. A. Tayler, he designed and 
carried out the municipal buildings, baths, and fire 
station at Tottenham, erected in 1904“5. His design 
for the L.C.C. Hail was submitted in partnership with 
Mr. McCombie. The following appreciation by Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester appeared in The Builder of 26th 
September : — 

“ The architectural profession has suffered a greater 
loss in the death of Mr. A. E. Jemmett than many of 
its members would be aware of. . His achievement in 
actual building work was not outstanding, and wdiilo 
he obtained some successes in competitive designs, 
several of marked distinction had not the good fortune 
to secure awards. It was not on his works that Mr. 
Jemmett’s claims to the gratitude of his confreres can 
be based, but on his untiring and altruistic zeal for the 
advancement of contemporary architecture and the 
methods for securing this advancement. Ever since 
his student days the theory of architectural education 
had received his unremitting attention, and he had 
always urged that our somewhat haphazard and 
empirical system demanded strengthening by the 
adoption of the more reasoned and logical one of 
France . That this view has now secured such support 
as bids fair to bring it into general adoption is due in 
no small measure to Mr, Jemmett’s pioneer work. 
That this did not make itself more quickly felt was 
owing to his personal qualities. One of the most 
retiring and unassuming of men, he was disinclined to 
voice his opinions except to those from whom he anti- 
cipated a sympathetic hearing ; at the same time, a 
certain Puritan rigidity with regard to the artistic 
faith that he held, occasionally repelled those who 
might by circuitous methods have been brought into 
line. Only those who were admitted into his friend- 
ship could quite realise that under the somewhat 
abstract forms with which he was wont to clothe his 
arguments burned a bright flame of enthusiasm for 
the future of Ms art. 

Mr. Jemmett took the broadest views as to the 
scope of architecture, and regarded the town-planning 
movement as a branch of architecture and not, as 


some have considered it, an independent science 
merely calling in the architect to devise embellish- 
ments and decorations. His studies in this direction 
led to his being asked to conduct the monthly section 
in The Builder devoted to this subject, for which he 
was mainly responsible during the years 1910-11-12, 
Shortly after this Mr. Jemmett, with two or three 
personal friends who shared his views, approached the 
Society of Architects and enlisted the sympathies of 
that body for an educational scheme on the lines of 
the Paris ateliers linked up with the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Under the advice and with the support of 
several prominent French architects, the first atelier 
in London was opened, Mr. Davis, as an old Beaux- 
Arts student, consenting to become the patron, and 
M. Chaures, who had also had a distinguished career 
in the Paris schools, the sous-patron. The atelier 
soon became a centre of very vital artistic activity, 
and Mr. Jemmett devoted a large share of his time to 
its service, frequently suggesting the programme and 
acting as one of the assessors, at other times working 
out a project as a student or conducting the very 
popular life class. 

“ With the departure of M. Chaures and Mr. Davis 
on war service, Mr. Jemmett kept the atelier in being 
throughout the period of the war, and though the 
students were few at times, there was always inter- 
esting, work going on, e:^cept for a brief period when 
pressing demands from the Air Ministry led to every- 
one av^able undertaking the work of tracing details 
of aeroplane construction. 

“ Despite the fact that he was at that time respon- 
sible for the atelier, when the Civic Survey of Greater 
London was inaugurated in 1915, Mr, Jemmett, as a 
member of the Professional Employment (War) Com- 
mittee, was urged by those who knew his special 
smtability for the position to become honorary 
director of tMs undertaking. He accepted, well 
knowing that tMs would leave him but little time for 
his own practice, and acquitted Mmself in this service 
with such distinction that, had he been spared a little 
longer, an opportunity would have been sought to 
show that his devotion to the work of the survey had 
not been unappreciated. 

‘‘ It is possible that the demands on Mr. Jemmett 
over-taxed his strength, for he was never one to spare 
either time or energy when he felt that a responsibility 
rested on Mm, and his position in the Survey involved 
many rather difficult questions of principle, to which 
he gave anxious thought before arriving at his deci- 
sions, but wMch would involve us in too long a 
digression were we to discuss them here. In brief, all 
those whose work he directed found in him a con- 
siderate friend, and many will feel the loss of one who 
was near to their thoughts and hearts. Whether an 
undertaking was going to profit Mm personally or not 
was ever the last consideration in Ms mind, and we 
could name but few whose activities were so free 
from any idea of personal aggrandisement.” 
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HORATIO WALTER LONSDALE. 

Died Sth September, 1919, aged 75. 

Mr. Lonsdale art Las lost a man of marked ability 
and wide attainments. He was articled to an arcbi- 
tect, bnt turned aside to practise the arts accessory 
to Arobitectiire.” Tbongb bis pursuits were many, 
probably tbe larger proportion of bis time was devoted 
to stained glass. In conjunction with tbe late E. J. 
Tarver, be published a book on mediseval costume 
under tbe auspices of William Burges. He assisted tbe 
late Marquis of Bute in bis heraldic studies of tbe 
armorial bearings of tbe Royal Burghs of Scotland. 
Pie designed tbe distinguished badge and chain worn 
by tbe Mayors of Holborn. He examined tbe students 
of South Kensington in mathematical problems, which 
Alexander Pope^s indulgent critic would, in the case 
of most of us, propose as things forgot.’’ Pressed 
one day to take up tbe study of Esperanto as being 
so useful in travelling, be was at length driven to 
stop tbe enthusiast by telling him that be could 
already speak tbe language of every country that there 
was tbe least chance of bis desiring to visit. He was a 
bard wbrker, a kind friend, a delightful companion, 
and, above all, modest, even to a fault. 

Lacy W. Ridge. 


An Appeal from the Ministry of Labour. 

Montagu House, Whitehall, TF.l. 

On behalf of the ex-service men who laid aside their 
careers at the call of duty, I make a strong appeal to you to 
aid them to fit themselves fuUy for the highest posts in the 
great professions. 

The Government have decided to supplement private 
effort by means of Maintenance Grants under the Ti:aining 
Grant Scheme, which has been described in the Press and 
elsewhere. Training for professional qualification is usu- 
ally best undertaken by service in an office or works, and it 
is in many cases the custom to charge a premium for pupils 
who take up such service. More openings for training are 
urgently wanted, •'and many ex-service men cannot now 
afford to pay premiums. 

These men have proved themselves ready to give up 
everything. Their sacrifice cannot be measured in money. 
But it can be repaid in part. I urge you to thinlc of your 
debt to them as their premium, and to waive for them the 
usage of the profession, as many public-spirited firms have 
aheady done. 

For over four years the normal supply of fully trained 
men has been stopped or diminished. More must be ob- 
tained in the next few years than ever before, if the pro- 
fession is to recover its strength and face the economic 
struggle that is before the whole nation. I ask you, there- 
fore, to make room for pupils to the utmost of your capacity 
and to aid the Appointments Department in the work of 
resettlement, by telling them of what you can do to help. 

R. S. Horne, 

Minister of Labour, 

Note. — ^Communications should be sent to the local 
office of the Appointments Department, the address of 
which can be obtained at any Post Office, or from the 
Appointments Department, St. Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton 
Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 



CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Sixty-fifth List. 

Fallen in the War. 

Smith, L.-CpL James Buchanan Pentland [lAcen- 
tiatel. Died in East Africa on active eervice, 
1st May 1917. 

Military Honours, 

Collins, Lieut. George, R.E. {Licentiate]. Mentioned 
in Orders. 

Cbanfield, Lt.-Col. S. W. [-F.]. Mentioned in Dis 
patches. 

Crowe, Capt. J. J., R.E. [/I.]. O.B.E. (Military). 
Greene, Capt. W. Howe, E. Newfoundland Regt. 
[F.] O.B.E. (Military). 

Loethouse, T. a. [.4.]. Meritorious Service Medal. 
Peneold, Sergt. J. T., R.E. [A.], Mentioned in 
Dispatches, Salonica. 

PiTE, Lieut. Robert. W., R.E. [A.], Mentioned in 
Dispatches, Mesopotamia. 

The brilliant record in the war of Brig.- General 
A. B: Huhback [A,] has been already mentioned in the 
Journal. The following is a complete list of his 
promotions and distinctions : 1902-14, Malay States 
Volunteer Rifles, Captain 1902, Major 1910, Lt.-Gol. 
1912 ; September 1914, Major, London Regt., T.F. ; 
February 1915, Lt.-Col. 20th London Regt., T.F. ; 
March 1916, Brig.-General ; June 1916, C.M.G. ; 
January 1919, D.S.O. ; February 1919, Colonel T.F., 
retaining rank of Brig.-General ; March 1919, Hon. 
Brig.-General in the Army. He was mentioned^ in 
Dispatches six times and was once wounded. Brig.- 
General Huhback has now retired from practice and 
is settling in England. 

Peace Day: Messages of Congratulation. 

The following messages have been received in reply 
to the Gouncil’s Greetings to the Allied Societies on 
the occasion of the Peace Celebrations — 

From Canada : 

Toronto. 

“ Appreciate greetings. Britain’s honour gloriously 
upheld. Congratulations reciprocated. 

A. Frank Wyckson, President, 
Royal ArcM. Inst., Canada. 
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From Australia : 

Melbourne : July 26th 1919. 

To tie President, R.I.B.A. — 

Deae Sik, — Y onr cablegram just received asking- 
me to convej tie warmest greetings and congratula- 
tions of tie Il.IvB.A. to tie architects of Australia 
‘ upon tie victorious Peace just concluded. I shall 
have tie greatest pleasure in so doiug, and will at once 
eonvey these greetings and congratulations to tie 
various Australian Institutes of Architects. With 
warmest greetings and best wishes from myself to you 
and tie members of tie E.I.B. A., believe me, yours 
.sincerely, George C. Inskip 

Building Industries Consultative Board. 

Tie following note, headed ‘‘ Team Work in tie 
Building Trade,’' giving particulars of tie Board's 
activities, has been circulated to the Press : 

A determined and hopeful effort is being made to get 
rid of the difficulties which are hampering the efficiency 
' of the building trade. Never before has it been so vitally 
necessary to the welfare of the country that the trade 
should be vigorous, productive, economical, and smoothly 
running. Not only are those vast arrears of ordinary 
building work to be made up, but the gigantic National 
Housing Scheme demands the utmost possible output of 
work. Yet at the moment the trade is stagnant, producing 
little and at an excessive cost, and hampered by doubts, 
difficulties, friction, and the threat of internal war. 

Early in the summer the Rdyal Institute of British 
Architects summoned a conference to consider what could 
’be done to restore health to the trade. Dr. Addison, then 
President of the Local Crovernment Board, and now 
Minister of Health, came and gav'c his official blessing 
to the movement. It was warmly taken up by all the 
representative bodies concerned, and at the end of May a 
Building Industries Consultative Board was founded. It 
contains, in equal numbers, representatives of the profes- 
sions and trades oonoemed. Five architects, five surveyors, 
five master builders and five operatives, with the President 
of the Royal Institute as Chairman, and Mr, J. P. Lloyd, of 
the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, as 
Vice-Chairman, constitute the Board. It has been meeting 
regularly at Conduit Street, and it is not too early to say 
that its work has already justified its existence. 

It faced the main problem at once : ’What is the reason 
for the stagnation of the trade ? Clearly the answer lies in 
the vastly increased cost of building. Why does building 
cost so much more than in 1914 ? Because labour and 
building materials cost more. Here the Board was faced' 
by an enquiry along two lines. It began with materials. 
The master builders at once supplied ample evidence of the 
facts from their own recent experience. Materials had 
gone up to fantastic prices and the supply was slow and un- 
certain. Had Government action anything to do with it ? 
The Ministry of Munitions has a Department of Building 
Materials Supply which has been conducting vast opera- 
tions. So the Board sent a deputation to the Ministry of 
Munitions to find out the facts. The Ministry met the 
Board in a most businesslike way and put its cards on the 
table. It had had to face the fact that at the date of the 
Armistice the production of bricks and other materials had 
almost ceased. The yards were either closed down or in a 
desperate condition. To get the industries going and bring 
output back to normal conditions it had helped them with 
money and with vast orders. The policy had succeeded 
and the supply of material was no win a fairly safe position. 
But for the action of the Ministry it is clear that the 
shortage of bricks and other essentials would have made it 
impossible to embark on the housing scheme on a large 
scale. But if the supply is now fairly adequate, what 


justification is there for the fantastic prices which are being 
demanded ? The Board, with all the facts before it, came 
to the conclusion that the time had come for the Govern- 
ment to suspend their operations and leave the laws of 
supply and demand to settle the price of materials. A 
resolution to this effect has been sent to the Government, 
with a further recommendation that the building trade 
should be left free from any form of Government control or 
interference. If the Government will act on the advice of 
the Board it is hoped that in a comparatively short time 
prices will come back to a reasonable level. 

Next came the problem of labour — the other great factor 
in the high cost of building. Admittedly the supply is 
short. Many men have fallen in the war, many are still in 
the Army, the usual flow of recruits to the trade has been 
largely suspended since 1914, the older men are tired, the 
demobilised men have not quite got hack the power and 
habit of steady work, many of the operatives have been 
demoralised by the pernicious system on which so much 
Government work was done during the war — cost plus 
percentage as it is called. Wages have gone up largely 
since 1914. Whether they have kept pace with the rise in 
the cost of living is a debatable point. The unions say no, 
the masters say yes. But whatever the truth is, the rise 
in wages would not matter if output were satisfactory. 
The masters say that output has gone down deplorably 
since the beginning of the war. Too many men are not 
doing anything like a fair day’s work far their wages. 
Whether or not it is officially sanctioned by the unions, 
there is in fact a deliberate policy of restriction of o'utput 
by the men. That is the masters’ case. 

To some extent it is conceded by the operatives. They 
claim that “ real ” wages have fallen since 1914, but they 
admit that lln: mclhods of ihc Co\eTn mont during the war 
have had a d(■mor^lli-ingoi^eot. upon many of i lie operatives 
and have lowered the level of craftsmanship. They deny 
that indi-vidual output is restricted to the extent that is 
suggested, but they admit that it might be greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of a new spirit and a new 
tradition into the building trade. They claim that in the 
past the policy of the unions as regards wages and output 
was justified by the bad old tradition of rate-cutting among 
the employers and by the well-founded fear of unemploy- 
ment which arose from the casual nature of the trade. 
They say that the men will never be permanently 
satisfied until a real change is made in the methods of the 
trade. They are not content, as in the past, to he simply 
“ hands.” They want a real share in the control and 
guidance of the industry in which they have invested their 
lives and their skill. It is not a question of money but of 
status and functions. Most employers meet this claim 
with an absolute non posmikus. Those who have the 
financial responsibility must have control of the business. 
They cannot share it with those who have none.* But 
there are signs that, after all, something can be done to 
meet the views of the men without ruining the industry. 
The Whitley Council of the Building Trade is thinking out 
a scheme on the most idealistic lines. Many minds are at 
work and the common sense and common interests of 
leaders on both sides will surely arrive at a solution without 
the interposition of industrial war, which must do infinite 
harm to the country and cannot possibly settle the question. 

In the meantime the Consultative Board is ,at work on 
the organisation of a crusade for the introduction of a new 
spirit into the trade. It hopes to awaken in the minds of 
everyone engaged in the industry that “ team spirit ” that 
carried the nation through the war to a triumphant issue. 
It believes that the situation will be saved, not by higher 
wages and shorter hours, but by a new attitude of mind on 
the part of all concerned. 

National Housing;: The R I.B.A. Scale of Fees. 

As a result of long negotiations witli the Ministry 
of Health, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the Scottish Board of Health, a scale of fees for 
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AroMteots and Surveyors engaged on housing schemes 
has been agreed between the Eoyal Institute and the 
Government Departments concerned. 

The Koyal Institute scale recently published has 
been substantially adopted. The fees for lay-out 
work have been increased, as it appeared that the 
work required by the Ministry was greater than was 
contemplated by the Council at the time when the 
scale was drawn up. The fees for road and sewer 
work have been somewhat reduced. The fees for 
houses and flats have been adopted, together with a 
limitation of the number of houses entrusted to any 
one architect in any one scheme, which involves an 
increase in the fees payable to architects as a body. 
The general conditions governing the employment of 
architects in housing schemes have been taken almost 
word for word from the Eoyal Institute scale. The 
fees for quantity surveyors were agreed by the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and adopted by the Eoyal 
Institute. 

It will be seen that the official adoption of the Eoyal 
Institute scale and its circulation to ail local autho- 
rities by the Government Departments concerned will 
materially benefit members and will do a great deal 
to place the national housing scheme on a proper 
basis. 

The revised scale published lt)y the Eoyal Institute 
and the memorandum issued by the Ministry of 
Health are printed below for the information of 
members [see J. and //.]. 

It will be necessary to summon a Special General 
Meeting at an early date to obtain the sanction of the 
General Body for the action taken by the Council 
on behalf of members and to authorise the insertion of 
the revised scale in place of the existing Clause 9 in 
the General Scale of Charges. 

I. 

ARCHITECTS’ EEES EOR HOUSING SCHEMES. 

SANCTIONED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OE BRITISH 
AROHITEOTS. 

{Approved hy the Ministry of Health, the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, and the Scottish Board of Health.) 

Special arrangements may be required in exceptional 
circumstances, but for ordinary cases the following scales 
of fees and arrangements shall apply : 

1. -^ARCHITECTS. 

A. — Preparation oe Lay-out Plans. 

For the preparation of a plan or scheme from existing 
maps, showing roads, builders’ plots, and building^ in 
block, including : 

(1) Conferences with local authorities and their officials ; 

(2) Surveying, levelling, and preparation of contour 
plan ; 

(3) Lay-out plan (where necessary) to 1/2,500 scale ; 

(4) Detailed lay-out plan or plans to 1 /500 scale ; 

but exclusive of the preparation of detailed plans of 
buildings : 

For the first 25 houses . . . . . . £1 per house 

For the next 76 houses . . . . . . 10s. per house 

For the remainder . . . , . , 7s. 6d. per house 


In cases where the number of houses has not been 
determined, the fee shall be based on an average of ten 
houses per acre. 

Where a fully contoured plan of the site is provided by 
the local authority, a deduction shall be made in respect 
.thereof, from the fees above stated, of £1 per acre. 

B. — Roads and Sewers. 

For preparing working drawings, specifications and 
quantities for roads and sowers in accordance with the 
lay-out plans prepared under Section A, advising on the 
same and on the preparation of contract, furnishing to the 
contractor one copy of the drawings, specifications, and 
quantities, general supervision, issuing certificates, measur- 
ing up, passing and certifying the accounts t 
For the first 25 houses . . . . . . £2 per house. 

For the next 75 houses . . . . . , £1 per house. 

For the remainder . . . . . . 16s. per house. 

C. — Cottages and Flats. 

For taking instructions, -’.'■'-h design, 

making approximate estimate ■ - . ■- drawings 

and obtaining tenders, advising on tenders 

and * ' of contract, selecting and instructing 

consultants, furnishing to the contractor one copy of the 
drawings and specifications, and such other details as are 
necessary for the proper carrying out of the works, general 
supervision, issuing certificates for payment, and passing 
• and certifying accounts ; 

5 per cent, upon the first 12 cottages or flats. 

per cent, upon the next 60 cottages or flats. 
l| per cent, upon the remainder. 

This scale covers the ordinary variations in type of house 
and such modifications as are made to avoid monotony in 
appearance. 

Save in exceptional circumstances, it is not desirable 
that any one architect or firm of architects should be 
entrusted with more than 250 houses in any one scheme, 
but the fees payable in respect of each 250 houses shall be 
calculated as above, whether or no several architects be 
employed thereon. 

2.— QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 

For the preparation of bills of quantities : 

2 per cent, upon the first 12 cottages or flats. 

1 per cent, upon the next 60 cottages or flats. 

■I per cent, upon the next 178 cottages or flats, 
per cent, upon the remainder. - 

This scale covers the ordinary variations in type of 
house, and such modifications as are made to avoid 
monotony of design. 

For measuring variations on the contract and adjusting 
the final accounts, the remuneration shall he at the rate 
of IJ per cent, on additions, and 1 per cent, on omissions 
brought into account. 

The above scale is exclusive of all disbursements in respect 
of printing, lithography, and other out-of-pocket expenses. 

The above scales ■ of fees are intended to include all 
necessary duties of an architect and surveyor incidental 
to the carrying out of the work, including such duties as 
are involved in complying with the requirements of the 
Ministry of Health. 

Architects’ fees for housing are included in, and subject 
to the conditions of, the “ Scale of Professional Charges ” 
issued by the R.I.B.A. 

II. 

general housing MEMORANDUM No. 4. 

Ministry of Health, Whitehall, September, 1919, 
Fees Payable to Architects and Quantity Surveyors 
IN Connection with State-aided Housing Schemes. 

The Ministry of Health has decided that the fees payable 
to architects and quantity surveyors in private practice 
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for professional work wMch may be charged in the accounts 
of State-aided housing schemes and rank for financial 
assistance shall be according to the scales set out below. 
These scales have been framed on the assumption that 
properly qualified members of the respective professions 
will be employed. . _ 

No f"- will be allowed in respect 

of the ; I - • i.. which are not approved 

by the Ministry of Health. 

Special arrangements may be required in exceptional 
circumstances, but for ordinary cases the following scales 
of fees, and arrangements shall apply : ,1 

[Here follows the Beale for Architects^ and Quantity Surveyors^ 
Fees as set out in the B,I,B,A. Paper above printed.] 

The above sp^es of fees are intended to include all 
necessary duties" an architect. and surveyor incidental 
to the carrying out of the work including such duties as 
are involved, in complying with, the requirements of the 
Ministry of Health. 

The conditions of engagements of architects and sur- 
veyors shall be those which are customary in the respective 
professions ; for example, generally, such as the conditions 
prescribed by the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
the case of the engagement of architects. 

Appointments by the President. 

Since the ],ast issue of the Journal the following 
appointments have been made by the President : — . 
Arbitrator : Mr. E. Guy Bawber, Vice-President. 
Assessor: Mr. Ernest bfewton, E.A. [1^.], West 
Hartlepool War Memorial Competition. 

The Presid,ent has made the following appointments 
at the request of the Goveifimeht Departments .con- 
cerned: — 

Sir Frank Wills [F.], Member of District Selective 
Committee No. 8B (Bristol), under the Appointments 
Department of the Ministry of Labour. 

Mr. J. W. Cockrill [A.], "Member of the Production 
Committee for Housing Region M, under the Ministry 
of Health. 

At th'e request of the Secretary of State for India 
the President has made the following nominations : — 
Mr. S. Woods Hill [A.], as Consulting Architect to 
the Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Harold Dicksee [A.], as Assistant to the Con- 
sulting Architect of the Province of Madras. 

Mr. A. L. Mortimer [A.], as Assistant to the Con- 
sulting Architect of the United Provinces. 

Mr. A. W. Graham Brown [S.] as Chief Assistant to 
Mr. R. E. Stewaxdson [A.], of Shanghai. 

. Changes of Address. 

A new issue of the R.I.B.A. EAlendar is in course 
of preparation. Members are particularly requested to 
send to the Secretary as soon as possible a notification 
of any changes qf address they desire to have inserted. 

The Royal Institute Library. 

Members and Students are informed that from 
October 1st 1919 until June 1st 1920 the Library will 
be open from 10 a.m. till 8 p.m., and on Saturdays 
from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m. 

The President’s Visit to the Devastated Area. 

Owing to a clerical error, it was stated in the last 
number of the Journal that the President was 


accompanied by members of tbe Council. The invita- 
tion of the French Red Cross was a personal one, 
addressed only to the President and to Sir Banister 
Fletcher.' 

Mr. Ernest Newton and the Architects of Belgium, 

The Central Society of Architecture of Belgium has 
conferred upon Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., Past Presi- 
dent, its honorary membership as a mark of gratitude 
for his services to exiled Belgian architects during the 
war, 

Retirement of Mr. William Dunn. 

Mr. Dunn has retired from practice and is about to 
proceed to the South of France in search cf renewed 
health. A few of his friends in the profession joined in 
giving him a farewell dinner at Pagani’s Restaurant before 
his departure. Among those present were Messrs. John W. 
Simpson [President B.I.B.A.]^ Henry T. Hare [Past Presi- 
dent RLB.A,l H., M. Fletcher [F.], H. V. Ashley [F.], 
W. Curtis Green [F.], F. W. Troup [F.], Walter Millard [^.], 
E. Stanley Hall [A.], Maxwell Ayrton [A.], H. Brown. 

City of Paris Extension Competition. 

The President has received from the Prefecture of the 
Seine copies of the plans and documents relating to the 
Paris Extension Competition, which have been presented 
to the Library of the Royal Institute. 

Daily Mail ” Ideal Ho‘me (Labour-Saving-) Competition. 

The closing date for sending designs in The Daily Mail 
Ideal (Labour-Saving) Home Arciiitects’ Competition, 
which was to have been October 4th, is indefinitely post- 
poned. It will be announced in The Daily Mail w^hen 
conditions are normal again. 

‘‘Technical Journals’ ” Reading Room. 

The management of Technical Journals desires to call 
tbe attention of architectural students to the fact that at 
29, Tothill Street, Westminster, a specially appointed 
reading-room has been started, to whic’h they are cordially 
invited. In addition to the standard architectural 
works, visitors to the reading-room may consult any of the 
books in the library. 

Professional Notices. 

Mr. Martin Briggs [F.] has transferred his office to 88 
Gower Street, W.C.l, near University College. 

3Vlr. Arthur Knapp-Fisher [A.] and Mr, Lawrence Powell 
have entered into partnership, and will practise under the 
style of Knapp-Fisher <fe Powell at 33 Palace Street, 
Westminster, S.W.l, Mr. Ej],app-Fisher has, in conse- 
quence, changed lus address * from 23 Old Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, to 33 Palace Street, .S.W.l. 

A demobilised officer desires a junior partnership with a 
firm of London architects. Qualified, for Associatesbip, 
R.I.B.A. Apply, K. D. E., c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 
Conduit Street, W.l. 

Associate R.I.B.A., with upwards of 20 years’ general 
experience, especially schools and institution work, desires 
to meet another architect with view to partnership or 
purchase of practice. London or easy reach of London 
preferred, but not essential. Write, W. B. 0., c/o Secre- 
tary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.l. 




RAILEOAD TERMINALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By Ben J . Lubschez, of New York, Fellow of the American Institute of Arcliitects. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects^ 26th May, 1919* 

A ssuming that any good building should express its function both in plan and design, suit its 
environment, be truthful in the expression of its structural elements and the technique of the 
use of the materials of which it is built, indicate the principal elements of its plan in its ex- 
terior, and withal be pleasing in appearance, it is easy to establish a broad standard according to which 
particular buildings, such as railroad stations, may be judged. 

The function of a railroad station or terminal is above aU to provide in convenient and proper 
manner a connecting link between the service of the railroad and the public who use that service . 
Every requirement of plan must fundamentally be based on the idea of Tnaking it easier, safer and 
pleasanter for the traveller to avail himself of the facilities of the Imes of transportation. These re- 
quirements have been extended until the greater terminals in the United States reaUy house complete 
communities in themselves. Such terminals as the Pennsylvania and Grand Central in New York, in 
addition to the usual provisions for waiting rooms, dining rooms, comfort rooms, barber shops, parcel 
checking rooms, news stands, telegraph and telephone booths, include shops where every variety of 
goods from flowers to clothing and from drugs to toys may be bought, as well as having 
huge adjacent hotels which may be reached by underground corridors without exposure to the 
weather. Some biiildings, especially those at New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Kansas City, 
contain the offices of the railroads, and some even contain space for public rental. Most of the larger 
buildings have been luxuriously built, and the maintenance and overhead charges have mounted to 
more than fifty cents per passenger. 

The environment should influence the plan and design of any building to a great extent, and the 
physical conditions of the site must do so. The character of the traffic and number of transportation 
lines must, of oomrse, determine certain important features of the terminal plan, the proper adjustment 
of avenues of access, whether subway, surface or elevated, must determine other important features ; 
for, to function properly, the railroad terminal must not only accommodate the great traffic lines which 
it serves but miist be conveniently and easily reached by those who wish to travel. A vestibule should 
not exist for its own sake, it is always a cormecting link between the without and the within. As for 
the exterior, it is hot reasonable to think that stations like those at Washington and Kansas City, with 
great open plazas in front of them, should be designed in the same spirit as the stations in New York 
City, suiTounded by comparatively narrow streets, and year by year being more hemmed in by tall 
buildings. 

Truthfulness in the frank use of each material for its own sake and not in imitation of something 
else, and frank declaration of structure are somewhat rare in modern building. In this regard your 
own Prof. Lethaby has some sincere and pertinent words to say in his articles on “ Living Architecture,” 
one of which was recently reprinted in our Journal. We Build steel frames, cover them in imitation of 
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straotiir^l masonry with stone which serves hut little structural purpose, or if stone is too expensive, 
wo use terra-cotta in imitation of stone — an imitation of an imitation. Some years ago, Mr. Leopold 
Eidlitz expressed it well when he said, we build in one material, cover it with a second in imitation of 
a third.’* This untruth has become so common that it hardly deceives any more and has almost become 
innocent from its frequent use, as Buskin says of gilding. The railroad station, if it is to assume its 
proper place in the city plan, should certainly be truthful and sincere architecture. 

Inasmuch as the great majority of travellers enter or leave a city through one of its railroad 
terminals, the modern terminal is as truly a vestibule or gateway to the city as was the mediaeval town 
gate. And moreover, it is its front and principal gateway or vestibule where guests first partake of 
the city’s hospitality, and as such should be designed in keeping with this fact. 

Probably no two architects ever solved this kind of problem in the same way, and unfortunately 
many architects never attempt to solve the problem, merely making their buildings good looking, and 
one day the Parthenon serves as the model for a bank, the next for a theatre, and again for a synagogue- 
So with our railroad stations, many are merely compositions of what is so often miscalled architecture, 

' and for which real arcliitecture is often sacrificed — compositions of more or less original interpretations, 
or rather misinterpretations, of hackneyed elements. Where serious attempt has been made really to 
express what should be expressed in the railroad terminal we have results as various as the frank tran- 
scription, on a grand scale, of Eoman splendour in the Pennsylvania terminal of New York, the rather 
irritating essay in the style of the Beaux-Arts School of the Grand Central of New York, the cold, im- 
personal, heavy treatment of the Washington Terminal, the almost brutal detail and scale of the Kansas 
City station, and the breaking away from precedent in the forms used and the reliance on colour of the 
comparatively small Bochester ^tm.on. _ 

Before considering particulto bd®dmgs it might be well to recall some facts regarding the physical 
metamorphosis of railway terminal bufi dings in the , U as well as some peculiarities of trans- 

portation conditions and requirements which tend to modify the terminal plan in different parts of the 
country. A quarter of a century ago the chief characteristic of our large railway stations was the 
great train shed covering the entering tracks. These were huge engineering works, and often quite 
impressive on aceoimt of their great span and loftiness ; spans of from 250 to 300 feet, and heights of 
from 75 to 100 feet being common. The large South Station in Boston, the old Pennsylvania terminal in 
Jersey City, the Broad Street station in Philadelphia, the La Salle and Bock Island stations in Chicago, 
and the stations in Pittsburgh and St. Louis, have such train sheds of huge dimensions. Now, the 
great train shed, as part of the railway terminal, has disappeared. In New York, where trains are 
electrified some distance outside the city, the trains enter the terminals through subways. In cities 
where the trains are not electrified there are separate small sheds, each parallel to and covering two 
tracks, with ingenious continuous ventilators between sheds. Such is the arrangement in Washington 
and Kansas City, and was first used in the Delaware and Lackawanna station at Hoboken. 

In Boston, New York and other eastern cities, there is a heavy suburban commutation traffic 
which re(]uires considerable trackage, and which is apt to cause great congestion morning and evening. 
Most of the eastern stations are terminals, with very little through traffic. In Chicago, the stations are 
nearly aU terminals for lines centering there, and to a lesser extent this is true of the Bt. Louis station. 
At Kansas City, however, we have a great way station for many transcontinental lines, with only a 
comparatively small number of lines terminating. On the western coast the stations are mostly of a 
combination type— terminals for the transcontinental lines and way stations for the coast lines. In 
the south there are separate accommodations, such as waiting rooms, dining rooms and comfort rooms, 
for negroes and whites. Washington presented a problem which was unique. The terminal which 
would have comfortably served the ordinary traffic to and from Washington w^ould have been entirely 
inadequate for the great throngs coming to the capital every four years to witness the Presidential in- 
auguration, so the terminal was planned to serve these quadrennial crowds. It is interesting to note 
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that even these magnificent proportions proved none too large for war-time traffic. The Washington 
station also presents the unusual feature of a special suite of rooms for the President. 

In this country, checked luggage, express (goods shipped on the fast passenger schedules) and mail 
are usually handled at or near the passenger terminals, while heavy goods shipments on the slower 
freight schedules are handled quite independently. There are usually entirely independent so-called 
freight terminals and yards for this slower service. These terminals are ordinarily huge warehouses 
where goods are received on arrival or for shipment, and are plain buildings fulfilling the mere utili- 
tarian requirement of enclosed space with convenient platforms for loading and unloading, adjacent to 
the railroad tracks. These structures will not be discussed in the following paragraphs which describe 
the more important terminals in the United States, taken in geographical order. 

The Soutn Station in Boston was built about 22 years ago by Shepley, Eutan and Goolidge, archi- 
tects. It is one of the largest, and busiest stations in the coimtry, more than 7 00 trains arriving and 
departing daily. It has a great train shed ; the plan is not noteworthy, in fact it has developed serious 
faults with use. In design it is extremely simple, going but little beyond the utilitarian requirements 
of its purpose. 

The Grand Central terminal in New York City is one of the newest and most complete terminals 
in the country. Eeed and Stem, with Warren and Wetmore, were the architects. The station building 
proper is 300 feet wide and 688 feet long. The plan is a brilliant one. Electrified trains enter on two 
subway levels, one for express trains and the other for local and commutation trains. There axe no 
stairways for use of travellers, all levels and storeys being connected by inclined planes or ramps of easy 
grade. The principal entrance leads by a short easy ramp into the large general waiting room, from 
here another short ramp leads into the great express concourse on the main level. Beneath this con- 
course is one similar in size, but with lower ceiling, for the local and suburban trains. Gates for direct 
access to each track open from each concourse. The principal features of the plan are simply arranged. 
Travellers arriving or leaving on express trains must pass through the architectural heart of the plan, 
the grand concourse. The subgroimd-level arrangements of the terminal are extremely ingenious. 
The building connects, underground, with an interurban subway station and three great hotels. Shops 
of every description, where nearly every necessity of life may be bought, line the underground arteries 
of circulation. Ticket offices, parcel room, branch post office, open on the express concourse. Telegraph 
and telephone booths and minor parcel rooms occur in various parts of the building. The general 
waiting room- is for both sexes, but off it at either end are rest and comfort rooms for men and women. 
The general dining and lunch rooms are on the lower concourse level, under tjie waiting room. The 
track yards are below the surface of the ground. This area is roofed over and used for streets and build- 
ing sites. It is difficult to describe in words the stupendous layout of the Grand Central terminal. 
Prom the standpoint of serving as a comecting link between the travelling public and the railroad 
service, this terminal is undoubtedly a success, one of the reaUy great modem plans. 

In design this terminal is not nearly so successful. Influenced by the Modern French School, it is 
rather pyrotechnical in quality and possesses neither marked dignity nor impressive beauty. The vast 
dimensions are often dwarfed by the great scale of the parts. The distinguishing feature of the main 
fa$ade is the range of three arched windows, each 38 feet wide and 60 feet high. The piers separating 
these windows are hollow and the great windows are double glazed. At different levels in the space 
between the outer and inner glazing, are glass floors, thus continuing, through crystal corridors, the 
circulation around the large lofty rooms, at the levels of the various stories in other parts of the building. 
The principal front is surmounted by a clock and group of sculpture representing Mercury flanked by 
Minerva and Hercules. This sculpture is of such colossal scale that the magnificent dimensions of the 
whole front are dwarfed, and its real dimensions are never realized Here and there, the interiors are 
more successful, hut on the whole the interior design suffers from the same faults as the exterior. 

The terminal building contains the railroad offices as well as space for rental, • 
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The Permsylvama terminal in New York is perhaps the most important work of McKim, Mead 
and White, and shows a great deal of Mr. McKim’s influence. like much of this firm’s work, it is 
planned after the Italian fashion of fitting the whole scheme to the end of gaining architectural effect. 
Perhaps no finer example of a Classic Order exists in this country than theEoman Doric — almost Tuscan 
—Order of the Pennsylvania station. Perhaps no finer roofed space exists in this country than the 
magnificent general waiting room of this station — a room frankly adapted from the baths of Caracalla. 
One cannot help feel, however, that although the traveller may be rewarded by many beauties of plan 
and many impressive vistas, his comfort and convenience were not the mosi important considerations. 

The principal entrance is through a stately arcade lined on both sides with shops. At the end of 
this arcade are the restaurant and lunch rooms on either side, and a flight of stairs leading down into 
the magnificent general waiting room. At the ends of this great room are flights of stairs leading up 
to the side-street entrances. The general waiting room is entirely finished in what seems to be Traver- 
tine marble, but one’s enthusiasm is slightly dampened when he learns that above a few courses from 
the flodr, the finish is but an exceedingly clever imitation of Travertine. The first impression of this 
glorious room with its soft colouring, its subdued map decorations by Jules Guerin, and the sunlight 
streaming in from some of the great clerestory windows, is an unforgettable one. This general waiting 
room contains the ticket offices, parcel rooms, telegraph and telephones, entrance to the baggage room, 
which is under one of the restaurants, and an entrance to the subway station. Adjacent to it are the 
driyeways for incoming and outgoing cab service. But despite its name this great room is not a waiting 
room — there are no seats in it — it is only a magnificent architectural note in the scheme. 

Opposite the entrance arcade, on the other side of the general waiting room, is a short passage into 
the Grand Concourse. On either side of this passage are two comparatively smaH waiting rooms, one 
for men and one for women, and accessible to these, hut on the lower level, are appropriate rest and 
comfort rooms. ' ' : 

The Grand Concourse is a space about twice the size of the general waiting room. In it are the 
train gates opening on long flights oi stairs leading to the train level below. Off the Concourse are 
stairways leading up to the^surrounding streets. In this Concourse the interior steel columns, arches 
and trusses are left exposed. Where this structural work abuts against the masonry walls the juncture 
is not a happy one. One admires the frank declaration of structure but laments the iingraceful joining 
with masonry, especially when it is realized that often this masonry is but a useless covering for a con- 
tinuation of the steel structure. The plan looks well on paper, its parts are well proportioned and 
balanced, but its great defect is that its principal feature, which should be the heart of the building, is 
but a designer’s tour deforce and not a functional centre, for the traveller may enter the terminal and 
board his train, or leave the terminal without passing through the so-called general waiting room which 
is so expressive of the city’s welcome and hospitality. There are many other exits and entrances, 
more direct and convenient than the important line of circulation through this great room. The main 
features of the plan are fairly wgU indicated on the exterior. 

The ground area of the Pennsylvania terminal is 455 feet by 800 feet. The general waiting room 
is about loo feet by 300 feet. Across the street at the front, and directly connected with the terminal 
by subway, is the new Pennsylvania Hotel. Across the street at the rear, and built over the tracks, 
is the new General Post Office. 

The Hudson terminals in lower New York are really huge office buildings occupying two squares. 
The basement and sub-basements are continuous for the two buildings, and are utilized as the terminals 
for the Hudson Tubes. These tubes include a connection to Manhattan Transfer, a station on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Bailroad a few miles out in New Jersey. Thus the Hudson terminals serve 
as a downtown terminal for the Pennsylvania. The tubes also serve as connections for two other rail- 
roads. The principal traffic is suburban, and the trains are all electrified. The terminal space is in- 
geniously planned, and includes all the accommodations of a complete railroad station, as well as many 
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?ihops of every clej^cription. Some idea of the size of this terminal may be gained from the fact that the 
twin buildings house approximately 12,000 persons. The exteriors are designed entirely as office build- 
ings .and have no relation to their use as terminals. Clinton and Bussell were the architects. 

Philadelphia has two stations of importance, the Broad Street Station of the Penns.ylvania Eailroad 
and the Philadelphia and Beading station. , In both the tracks come in on elevated structures, and are 
covered with great train sheds. The space below the tracks in the Beading station is utilized as a 
market place. The head-house in each station contains the waiting rooms and other necessary rooms. 
Neither building is noteworthy in plan or design. 

The Washington station is one of the largest* and most elaborate of American stations. Its site 
was determined by the so-called McKim commission on the plan of Washington, and its architect, Mr. 
D. H. Burnham, was a member of that commission. The building fronts on a large semi-circular plaza 
at the intersection of two wide avenues. The plan is simple. The principal entrance is through the 
great arcade at the front directly into the barrel-vaulted waiting room, 220 feet by 130 feet in size. At 
one end of this waiting room is a space leading to the cab concourse, and on either side of this corridor 
are the ticket offices, parcels and baggage rooms. At the other end of the waiting room are the restau- 
rants, beyond which, and entirely shut off from the rest of the building, is the President’s suite. Back 
of this main waiting room is the concourse, 760 feet long. On this concourse open the train gates 
leading to the different tracks. Most of the tracks, and all the principal fooms of the station, are on the 
ground level. The plan is spacious, simple and direct, but has the defect of not compelling the traveller, 
by directness and convenience, to pass through the most important room of the scheme, the main wait- 
ing room, on arrival or departure. Por those arriving by cab, especially, it is more convenient and 
direct to go straight to the concourse unless such travellers wish to buy tickets or attend to luggage^ 
which they must go more or less out of their way to do. The exterior is dignified and impressive, ex- 
presses the plan weU, but is rather cold and impersonal. It holds its scale well. The interiors are far 
less successful, and are not only cold and impersonal, but heavy in effect. 

As was stated before, the Washington station was built to accommodate, not the normal travelling 
to and from Wasliington, but the great quadrennial inaugural crowds. This being considered an unjust 
bxirden on the railroads, the cost of this terminal was shared by the Government and the two principal 
railroads using it, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio. 

The Bochester, N.Y., station, although comparatively small and simple, is note-v^orthy for its frank 
structure-revealing design and the use of coloured brick and faience for decoration. The plan is exceed- 
ingly direct and simple — an ample waiting room with the necessary utilities kept as compact as possible 
and grouped conveniently around it. Mr. Claude Payette Bragdon was the architect. 

The Pennsylvania station in Pittsburgh consists of three parts : a great domed forte-cocMre or cab 
concourse and entrance, back of this a tall office building, the main floor of which is used for waiting 
rooms and other needed rooms, and back of all this the lofty train shed covering the tracks. The 
architectural effect is not indicative of a railroad terminal, yet the scheme fits the physical and practical 
requirements of the site well. The architect was D. H. Burnham. 

The architectural mass of the Michigan Central station in Detroit is somewffiat similar to that of 
the Pittsburgh station. Here we have a low, pleasingly-designed building expressive of a temoinal, 
backed by a tall office building. The total result is neither congruous nor pleasing. The station plan 
continues through the main floor of the office building. The train sheds are' of the modern low pattern. 
At the side is a surface oar loop and cab concourse. Beed and Stem, with Warren and Wetmore, the 
architects of the Grand Central in New York, were the architects. 

In Chicago there are six important railroad stations, each accommodating from one to several 
lines. Of these, one, the Chicago North-western, is of comparatively recent construction and thoroughly 
modern, though the planning is not as convenient as it might be, and there is considerable climbing up 
and down of stairs to make necessary connections. The old Union Station, so-called, used by the Penn- 
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sylvania, the Burlington, the Chicago and Alton, and the Chicago, Milwaukee a.nd St. Paul railroads, 
is being replaced by an extensive and elaborate structure which has been much delayed by war con- 
ditions. It is said that this new station, of which D. H. Burnham & Co. are the architects, will rival 
the Pennsylvania and Grand Central stations of New York in completeness of lay-out and dignity of 
design. Of the older stations, the La SaUe is perhaps the most noteworthy. It is used by the Wabash 
Eailroad, some of the New York Central lines, and other important railroads. The main floor of this is 
one storey above the ground level, on the same level as the elevated tracks and the station of the inter- 
urban elevated line. The tracks are covered by one large train shed. S. S. Beman was the architect. 

The St. Louis Union station, Theodore C. Link architect, was built almost a quarter of a century 
ago, and for several years was considered the finest and best equipped station in the country. It is of 
the great train shed type with the main waiting room a storey above the track or ground level. As is 
usual in this type of station, the ground level space under the waiting room is used as a concourse and 
additional general waiting space. The design is a modified Eomanesque with a tall clock tower, and 
altogether is indicative of the plan. At one end of the building is a semi-detached "wing used as a hotel. 

The New Union station in Kansas City, Jarvis Hunt architect, takes high rank for effectiveness 
of plan. It is shaped like the letter “ T,” 550 feet by 600 feet. Its main front is along the head of the 
“ T.” The tracks run parallel to the front and cross the stem of the “ T ” a full storey below the 'mn . in 
floor level. The entrances are through two ivide arches in the main front, which lead directly into the 
great lobby. At one end of this lobby is a corridor leading to the cab concourse, with baggage and 
parcel rooms on each side of the corridor. At the other end of the lobby are the restaurant and lunch 
room. So far the plan of the head of the “ T ” bears a marked resemblance to the plan of the unnin 
part of the Washington station. At the centre of the entrance side of the lobby is a series of ticket 
bopths arranged on a semi-oval projecting into the lobby. Opposite these ticket booths is an archway 
leading into the stem of the “ T,” which is the general waiting room. At each side of the general 
waiting room are wide corridors leading back to the general lobby. In these corridors are the stairways 
and elevators leading down to the track level, one set for each pair of tracks. Departing travellers use 
the train gates at the sides of the waiting room which lead directly to the .stairs and elevators in the 
, corridors. Arriving travellers pass down the corridors directly into the general lobby. Thus departing 
and arriring travellers never interfere with each other, and no traveller can reach the trains or reach 
the street from the trains without passing through the general lobby, around which all the utilities are 
conveniently arranged, and which is the feature of the scheme. Baggage is handled on the track level 
beneath the general lobby, mail and express in two low, track-level wings at either end of the building. 
The train shed system covers an area of about 500 feet by 1,500 feet, and is composed of low, individual 
sheds with continuous ventilators between them. Various raUroad offices are placed in the upper 
storeys of the end wings of the front, in which are located the dining rooms, baggage and parcel rooms 
on the main floor. The building fronts on a plaza 300 feet wide, beyon d which is a park. The design 
is overwhelmingly large in scale and brutal in detail, but is a frank, straightforward expression of the 
plan. There has evidently been a serious effort made to express the function of a gateway and vestibule 
to the city. 

The waiting room is so intimately related to the train gates that there is perhaps less waiting in 
line at the train gates in this station than in any other large station, despite the fact that this ignoring 
of the waiting room is a popular habit of the restless American. 

The Burlington station in Omaha, Walker and Kimball architects, is a small building of consider- 
able charm in plan and design. It is a simple, almost severe, low domed Classic building. The pedi- 
mented portico leads into a large room under the dome. In the centre of this room is a great double 
circular- staircase leading to the room below on the track level. The stairways are so arranged that one ' 
flight of the pair passes beneath the other, with obvious advantage in separating incoming and outgoine 
travellers. 
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Many important buildings have been omitted from this description mainly for the reason that the 
writer was less intimately acquainted with them than with those described, and again for the reason 
that the most important ones given have established types which to a greater or less extent have served 
as prototypes for later buildings. Worthy neAv buildings have been erected in recent years in Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Dallas, New Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, Bichmond, Baltimore, Utica, N.Y., 
New Haven, and other cities. In the south-western part of the country, where the traditions of the 
old Spanish missions^ are still deservedly alive, several interesting stations have been built in this style. 
Those in Albuquerque, N.H., and San Diego, Gal., are good examples. Many small suburban stations 
of worth have been built throughout the country, among these, those designed by H. H. Bichardson 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago for the Boston and Albany Eailroad, still hold a distinguished 
place. 

DISCUSSION ON ME. LUBSOHBZ’S PAPEE. 

Mr. John W. Simpson in the Chair. 


[The Chairman, prior to the reading of the Paper, 
explained that it had been prepared at the instance 
of the Sessional Papers Committee, who addressed a 
request to the President of the American Institute 
of Architects that he would nominate some member 
who would give the K.I.B.A. the latest information 
about the great American terminals. He had nomi- 
nated for this task Mr. Lubschez, who, however, thep 
greatly regretted, could not be present to deliver the 
paper in person . The President then asked Mr, Arthur 
Keen to be good enough to read it to the meeting.] 

Mr. PAUL WATEBHOUSE, E.S.A., in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the author of the Pajoer, said : 

We may feel grateful to the writer for drawing our 
attention particularly to two things. One is the use 
of the grand manner in stations. This is very im- 
portant, because the grand manner is essential for 
making monumental the things which are in large 
public use, and. there is nothing larger in public use 
than stations. These, it has been well said, should 
express welcome to those who are coming in, and a 
kindly farewell to those who are going away. We 
ought to make our stations the best looking things in 
our town, for that reason if for no other. The other 
subject is the very important one which may be 
embodied in a sentence : that stations are intended 
not merely to make trains coJtifortable, but to make 
people comfortable. It seems to be better recog- 
nised in the States that tlie passenger is the important 
person : after all, he is the one who pays. When we 
get nationalisation of railways, which I hope we shall 
not, there will not be the competition between the 
various" lines who cater for the public, and we shall 
have reason to fear a drop in the standard of public 
comfort. I think we ought to insist upon maintaining 
it. To us in England, in London in particular, this 
question of station building is bound to be of over- 
whelming importance in the near future. And the 
Americans can help us for this reason : they pick up 
all these affairs by the big end, and we pick them up 
by the small end. That is not our fault. We have 
been pioneers in many ways, but we have acted Avith 


timidity. You have only to think of the way in 
which the London and North-Western Eailway first 
slunk into London. They said, ‘‘We will have a 
railway to London,” and then fear came upon them, 
and they said, It will never do to have a real live 
engine coming into London as far as Euston Eoad, 
it is impossible ” ; so they brought the engines as far 
south as Chalk Earm, and conveyed the passengers 
from there into London by another means. The 
Americans can teach us lessons as to how to deal with 
these things. The records of their stations, of their 
plan and design, will he of use to us as examples and, 
no doubt, as a warning. The ivriter of this paper has 
drawn attention to things which he considers faults, 
as well as to things which he regards as virtue.^. We 
have only to look at our railway stations in London 
to realise Avhat has been done and what has yet to be 
done. St. Pancras, wdiich was built with extra- 
ordinary forethought in the minds of both architect 
. and engineer, is a long wray ahead of other stations in 
London, and I shall always consider it one of the 
finest things in design and enterprise. Alongside of it 
is Bang’s Cross Station, a curious example of a combi- 
nation of boldness and timidity. The timidity should 
not have been there ; if it had been bold all through it 
would have been a success. Liverpool Street Station, 
is a case of decency without dignity. Dignity could 
have been there ; it has great size, and has got 
enormous crowds to deal with, croAvds which it cannot 
quite cope with even now,^with all its enlargement.- 
In Waterloo we see a laudable effort being made, and 
there is something of the grand style about it. It is 
our nearest approach to a proper station, and it is 
not completed yet. In Victoria Station there is a 
great efiort, but hampered because it has gone in for 
length and not width : yon do not AAmnt to walk. a, 
long way to the train when you get into the station. 
But that is not Victoria’s fault ; there isn’t room for 
it to expand sideways, and therefore you have a long 
platform to traverse before you get to your train. 
IneAHtably, certain stations Avill have to be rebuilt. 
All of us are optimists enough to know, as well as to 
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hope, that Charing Cross Station must go. Some of 
us hope Cannon Street will also go. At any rate, 
changes must be made. London Bridge Station, if it 
is not rebuilt, will drop to pieces some day. And we 
must rebuild them in the grand manner, and if we can 
get a hint from our friends over the water, so much 
the better for us, and we shall thank them for it. New 
a word about the question of style and sincerity. As 
to style, I think there is every reason for copying the 
Romans . Had the Rornans been spared to the present 
time, they would have beaten all the world in the 
matter of railway stations ; it would have been just 
their job. We can see, by their larger basilicas and 
their big baths, how well they would have dealt with 
it. There is no need to hesitate in following classical 
models : the remarkable way in which the great free 
nation of America has placed itself under the happy 
bondage of classical architecture shows once more 
the claims that architecture has upon those classical 
models. With regard to sincerity, it is pointed out 
in this paper that sometimes the sincerity business 
has failed. In the McKim, Mead and White station 
the egregious use of hare steel columns makes artistic 
bathos when it comes against walls which are built 
in ordinary masonic style. We have got some way 
beyond Ruskin now ; I do not say we shall forget 
him — ^we laid our foundations of a^rt upon RusMn, 
and he taught us invaluable lessoipTHb# Inhere was a 
great fallacy in Ruskin's doctrine of sincerity. If you 
say you must be able to see from the outside all that 
is within, you will blame the Creator, because no one 
wears his digestive apparatus outside i Covermg is 
a legitimate process of art . Steel is unpleasant material 
to run up against in a railway station ; it is nicer to run 
up against other materials, and it is nicer to look at 
other materials. And I can see no artistic or Christian 
reason why you should not cover up a steel stanchion 
with something nicer. There is no artistic harm in 
covering where such covering serves a useful purpose. 
One other small point. There is little mention of 
lifts here, and much mention of staircases. Mounting 
staircases can be a very toilsome business in a railway 
station, but toiling up ramps is very much worse. 

I am sure great attention will have to be given to the 
question of level, partly because in large stations we 
may have two levels for trains, or at all events, trains 
above and below the passenger platforms. And in 
crowded cities, like London, we are faced with the 
level difficulty in that the trains must come in. either 
above the level of the adjoining roads, or below the 
level of adjoining roads. In places where the hues 
run out level with the street, the street system 
for half a mile along it is bisected and divorced one 
side from the other. We have a large system of 
overhead railways in the South pf London, and a 
smaller system of subsoil railways in other parts, so 
the level question in the designing of railways is a. 
very important one, 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [F.], in seconding the vote 
of thanks, regretted the absence of illustrations.. 


Few things, he said, were more stimulating than the 
study of photographs and d,rawings of American 
buildings. So many of those buildings were marked 
by ^ch distinguished individuality, by such an 
astonishing power of facing and dealing with new pro- 
blems, often with brilliant success, that those present 
would have been glad of the opportunity that evening 
of looking upon some of the remarkable examples of 
work described in the paper. " 

Mr, W. J. H. LEVERTON, Licentiate, observed 
that the author had referred to an American station 
in which the incoming traffic was kept separate from 
the outgoing. This was often neglected in London 
termini. At the Brighton station at Victoria, the 
incoming and outgoing traffic was hopelessly mixed, 
and led to much congestion and delay. Hlustrations, 
of course, would have been interesting, but the 
descriptions were so clear that the plan and design 
could be very well followed without them. 

Mr. EDWARD W^. HUDSON [A.], remarked that 
his sojourn in America had not allowed him to visit 
many of the places named in the paper. But from 
some knowledge of the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York City he could say that it was a very noble 
example of the style in which it was designed, although 
as an old Gothic student he was not particularly 
interested in the style. It was much more sober and 
xestraiued than the Grand Central Station — a specific 
piece of Beaux-Arts work. The designers of that 
station, and those who assisted, them, were, he believed, 
practically trained in Paris. The interior decoration 
work, the frescoes and the bronze and marble work, 
were certainly very fine. Some of tbe stations in 
rural places in the States had no architectural 
interest, but on the whole those in New York were 
very successful. 

THE CBLAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said : 

Mr. Waterhouse has dealt very fully with the paper, 
which was an admirable one, and it struck me as 
being marked with an unusual gift of imagination. 
The paper suffers, of course, as Mr. Joseph said, from 
not being illustrated, and that is a very great draw- 
back ; but I think I have rarely read a paper — and I 
had the privilege of having a copy before me — ^in 
which I was able more easily to visualise to myself 
the plans which were being described. I thought it 
very excellent. And there was a touch of imagina- 
tion in the writer’s description of the objects of a 
station, that, after all, the arrival station in a city 
is the great Propylsea, the gate of entrance- to the 
city itself ; that is how the stranger first sees the 
city. Here, we come through lines of chimney 
pots when we arrive at Liverpool Street station, and 
I can ima^ne nothing more depressing. And the 
reason, I think, as Mr. Waterhouse pointed out, that 
the London stations are so lacking in mass and in 
breadth of arrangement is that they were not 
planned by architects, but by engineers. Engineers 
have no imagination, they never could plan a biulding. 
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Afteir they have, ptanned a building all wrong, the 
architect is called in, and requested to put a coat of 
architecture on it — ^as though he could do it with a 
pot of paint. Fine architecture can never be got in 
that way. If it is to be planned, the technical 
knowledge of the engineer must be called into play, 
but he must have with him an architect who is used 
to co-ordinating the whole of the conditions which 
are necessary to create a great plan, to plan a railway 
station. Without that, we shall never arrive at a 
great plan for our railway termini. 

Mr. KEEN, responding to a vote of thanks passed 
to him for reading the paper, said that by a curious 
coincidence on the only two previous occasions when 
he had read architectural papers for their authors both 
papers were from America. The last was by Mr. Mul- 
ford Eobinson, which he read at the Town Planning 
Congress a few years ago, one of the most beantiful 
pieces of English composition he had read. The 
other was by Mr. Clipston Sturgis, read at the Archi- 
tectural Association : a very finely composed paper, 
and profusely illustrated. It was a great regret to 
him that this most excellent paper by Mr. Lubschez 
had not the accompaniment of a series of lantern 
slides, to show what the stations looked like. 


THE LATE H. W. LONSDALE. 

Being one of the few remaining old friends of the 
late H. W. Lonsdale, I thought it might interest your 
readers to have a slight account of the life of one of 
such considerable and versatile ability. 

His family has furnished some distinguished naval 
and military men. But the subject of this short 
memoir was the only one of the^famiiy that showed 
any considerable talent for the fine arts, though his 
mother had some knowledge of ininiature^ painting. 
His father held a Government appointment in Mexico, 
where Lonsdale was born. At a very early age he 
was sent to England to commence his education. 
Then he went to France and Germany to complete it. 
Spanish he readily acquired from his early life in 
Mexico. Italian I think he learned after gaining a 
Travelling Studentship at the E.A. 

I think I am correct in saying he was articled to 
Mr. Kmdle, the architect, and entered as a student at 
the E.A. Soon after his travels in Italy, Sicily and 
Greece, he entered the olfice of the late W. Burges, 
A.E.A., who with his usual discernment quickly 
realised Lonsdale’s ability. Together they drew up a 
scheme for the glass and mosaic pavement for Cork 
Cathedral, on which Mr. Burges was engaged. This 
led to Lonsdale taking up decoration. I, with many 
others, feel that in this way a very able architect was 
lost to the world. 

He completed the glass and decoration for Cork 
Cathedral and the glass and decoration for St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel, for Ms brother-in-law, Mr, Ayton-Lee. 
He designed and carried out the decoration of Oardifl 


Castle, under Mr. Burges, for the late Marquis of Bute. 
After Mr. Burges died Lord Bute came to him for 
decorative, heraldic and Mstoric work. Also for 
seals, bookplates, etc. Many of his architect friends 
came to him to design and execute windows for them. 

Lonsdale was no poor exponent of the art of paint- 
ing, though he had a very modest opinion of his 
powers. His two-honr sketches were greatly admired 
by many distinguished painters. He studied from 
the life at the evening class at the Slade School, and 
showed considerable pluck when a middle-aged man 
in going to Antwerp to study painting, afterwards 
working at night at the Langham, His great pleasure 
was to go away sketching with a brother artist, and he 
has left many beautiful records of such trips. He was 
also a great authority on Perspective, holding the post 
of Examiner at South Kensington under the Board of 
Education for some years. 

His unselfish disposition and most lovable qualities 
endeared him to all Ms friends, and his Imowledge was 
always at the disposal of any that sought it. 

He joined the Architectural Association in 1864, 
and took a considerable share in starting the A,A. 
Shetch Book ; many of his drawings will he found in 
the earlier volumes. In 1873, in conjunction with 
E. J. Tarver, he published Illustrations of Medicmml 
Costume, He was elected an Hon. Associate of the 
E.I.B.A. in 1896. He died of heart failure at hk 
brother’s house in New Brighton, Cheshke, and^ his 
body was laid to rest in Ms parents’ grave in Tedding- 
ton Cemetery, close to the spot where his sister and 
her husband, E. C. Ayton-Lee, were buried. 

E. W. Madpox. 


Decimal Coinage. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

^as privileged, at the command of the 
President, to represent the Koyal Institute at a meet- > 
ing at.the Mansion House, under the chairmansMp of 
the Lord Mayor of London, on 14th October, on the 
subject of Decimal Coinage. After a short address 
from the chair, in which the importance of the subject 
was acknowledged, the meeting was addressed by Sir 
Gilbert Molesworth, who successfully introduced 
decimal coinage into Ceylon in 1875, after five years 
of opposition, and who gave an account of the ready 
way in which it was accepted and of its beneficial 
results. Mr. E. 0. Barton then gave a vigorous speech, 
in which he said that Australia had wanted this 
coinage change for years, hut could not take action 
effectively unless the mother country did so. He 
expatiated on the great saving in the matter of book- 
keeping and the importance of this aspect in view of 
increased salaries. He said that progressive firnas 
thought machinery more than fifteen years old was 
detrimental, but that our system was a thousand years 
old and that every civilised country but ourselves 
(even Persia and Siam) used the decimal system. In 
an interesting Mstorical review the speaker pointed 
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out that a bill embodying the present proposals was 
introduced in 1824, and that after the destruction of 
our standards by fire the matter was again brought 
up in 1856. The present system, he contended, was 
not made for the needs of to-day ; and, as indicating 
changes, he mentioned that only 120 years ago the 
Bank of England gave wooden tallies as receipts for 
money. Though an international coinage was imprac- 
ticable, in which connection the disastrous scheme of 
Louis Napoleon was cited, bankers, chambers of com- 
merce and the Decimal Association all favoured the 
scheme before the meeting, which had had very caref^ 
thought and discussion. This is to retain the pound, 
double florin, fiorin, shilling and sixpence, the two last 
to be denominated half and quarter florins respectively 
to make two new nickel coins, the ten and five mils, 
and to call the penny, halfpenny and farthing respec- 
tively 4, 2 and 1 mil. The crown, half-crown and 
threepenny piece would be withdrawn. Arrangements 
would be made for withdrawing the present bronze 
coins at their present value, 25 mils being exchanged 
for each 6d. in coppers. No decimals need be used. 
Thus, £1.250 would be £1 2f. (florins) 50m. (mib). 
These arrangements and the many advantages of the 
system are set out in a pamphlet entitled ' Dccma? 

published by the Decimal Association, of 212, 
Finsbury Pavement,. E.G. Other speakers followed 
and a resolution was carried urging the G-over^ent 
to take immediate action at a time considered 
especially propitious. 

I must hardly trespass on your space by comment, 
but any scheme to reduce calculations and to bring us 
more on to common intern;^itiQn4 ground must, I 
venture to suggest, merit all the support the B-oyal 
Institute can give. Incidentally, there will be many 
people who will miss the half-crown, and, what is more 
important, it would seem desirable to find means for 
preventing every penny article rising to the value of 
1 mil — one-tenth of the half-florin — equal to 1*2 
current price. — Yours, etc,, 

Alan E. Munby [F,]. 


Liverpool Architectural Society : Sessional Programme. 

20^i^ October. — ^Paper by Sir Ambrose Poynter, Bart. 
[Jf.] : Architecture in South-East Italy.” 
ird Fovemh&r. — ^Address by Lord Leverhuhne [Hon. R.]. 
llth November. — ^Dinner to Overseas Members of His 
Majesty’s Forces. 

8^^ December. — Paper by Capt. E. J. Rimmer ; “ Build- 
ing Contracts.” 

19/^ January, — Paper by Major Gilbert W. Rrasera 
M.a, R.E. [F.] : “ An Architect at the War.” 

. ^th February. — Paper by Mr. Walter J. Hide : ** Electric 
Installation of Small Houses.” 

23f<^ February. — ^Paper by Mr. J. Henry Sellars : “ An 
Architect’s Use of a Library.” 

%fli March , — Paper by Mr. Herbert L. North [F .] : 
“ The Flower Garden.” 



9 Conduit Stbeet, London, W., 22nd October 1919. 


CHRONICLE. 

Peace Congratulations : Response from America. 

Omaha, Nebraska: 2Q Sept. 1913. 

Dear Mr. Simpson, — The American Institute of 
Architects, through the Executive Committee of its 
Board of Directors, acknowledges with deepest appre- 
ciation the message of greeting and congratulation 
contained in your cablegram, and trusts tbat a closer 
and a deeper sympathy may in future bind together 
the architects of our several countries — one of the 
profound benisons that shall justify the war and its 
cost and to which we, in our full acceptance of the final 
justice of all things, confidently look forward. 

In the delay of this response is voiced the desire to 
have ihrshared in by the Executive Committed of the 
Board of Directors, whose recent action this note 
records. 

Believe me, my dear conWxe, most sincerely yours, 
Thomas Rogers Kimball, 

President, American Institute of Architects. 

Desolation and Distress in France. 

The following notes by the President, Mri John W. 
Simpson, describing his impressions of a recent tour 
through the war-ravaged districts of France and 
Belgium, made at the invitation and under the 
guidance of the French Red Cross, appeared in The 
Builder of the 3rd inst. : 

Insistent among the rather blurred impressions of a 
rapid journey through the battlefields of Northern 
France is the picture of barbed wire and, shells. 
Rusty wire and rusty shells. Wire in tangled masses^, 
wire neatly tied in faggot-like bundles, wire in rolls, 
shells and shell cases — ^great and small — ^in thousands 
of thousands. Wire and shells piled along the road- 
side, wire and shells collected in innumerable, inimense 
“ R.E. Dumps,’’ enclosed with still more wire. Lorries, 
too, in incredible numbers, close ranked in long- 
stretching streets ; rusty and filthy like the shells and 
the wire they once carried, standing incongruous and 
unsheltered in the open fields. Above all, the sense 
of bareness. To those who know France, the destruc- 
tion of the trees, which shaded the xoad^ and made them 
so beautiful, is even more shocking than that of the 
towns. The latter can be rebuilt, though their 
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historic interest is obliterated ; but trees take long 
a-growing, and many a generation must pass along 
wMte, sun-scorched tracks, and curse the vile Boche 
who has sawn through every single trunk, leaving but 
a foot-high stump. Nor, on the authority of com- 
petent soldiers, was there any military pretext for this 
outrage, done in mere malice by beaten barbarians. 
Such trees as remain upon the countryside are dead, 
mujjilated and flayed by shell-flrd. The lovely woods 
are indicated only by scattered groups of ragged, 
broken pol es bereft of foliage . The extent of the deso- 
lation is appalling, A tract of country fifty kilometres 
wide, which extends for hundreds of miles, lies ruth- 
lessly and systematically devastated. Not so m.uoh 
as a labourer’s cottage has escaped. 

So far as the revival of agriculture is concerned, fair 
progress seems to have been made in some parts, and 
crops are being got in. Thousands of Boches are 
filling in shell-holes, trenches and dug-outs, clearing 
the fields of the eternal wire, and collecting shells. 
Big, upstanding fellows these prisoners are — ^taller on 
the average, one would guess, than our own men — 
their physiognomy distinctly brutal as to a large pro- 
portion. Though their uniform does not show them 
to advantage, they look well-nourished and in good 
condition ; the French soldiers, indeed, complain that 
the Germans are better fed than they are themselves. 
The “ Chinks,” too, of the Chinese labour battalions 
are of surprisingly good physique ; picturesque figures 
in their light, thin clothing, they seem less out of 
harmony with their surroundings under the blaming' 
sunshine than the Teutons of the P.O.W. camps. 

In other sectors the fields remain as the war left 
them ; torn and pitted by high explosives, their 
surface churned into uneven masses as by an earth- 
quake. High roads everywhere are cleared, and shell- 
holes filled in more or less ; but there is nothing of the 
‘‘ joy-ride ” in motor travelling, and when running 
over the uneven, defective chaussees,” cars and pas- 
sengers alike approach the limits of their endurance. 

Of the ruined towns there is little to be said, save 
by way of memory of what they were. One heap of 
building rubbish is much like another ; maps and sign- 
boards may tell you that these broken masses of stone 
and brick, to which tenacious fragments of roofs and 
floors still cling, were once La Bass6e, and that those 
were Peronne ; there is nothing but the site by which 
to identify the busy, interesting town we once knew. 
Some, like Arras and St. Quentin, are still standing, 
though, so far as could be seen, without a building, 
small or great, undamaged. The returning inhabi- 
tants fill their glassless windows with oiled paper or 
other semi-transparent material, patch the roofs, waUs 
and ceilings as best they may with sheets of corru- 
gated iron, or whatever is available, and resume their 
interrupted life. St. Quentin market-place is brisk, 
and busy, despite a gang of Boches digging for an 
unexploded mine by the H6tel de Ville, under guard 
of two “ poilus ” with persuasive-looking bayonets. 

Speaking broadly, reconstruction is not even 


touched at present ; the buildings, where not de- 
molished, are insecure to danger point, and it is to 
be feared that many will collapse when heavy weather 
‘sets in. The sewers under the shell-cratered roadways 
must be in lamentable condition, and epidemics would 
cause no surprise. Heating, lighting, water supply, 
are all lacking, or at best very defective ; winter will 
bring much misery to these hapless communities. Yet 
the refugees will not be denied ; they make their way 
back even into such places as Lens, where streets and 
houses are mere ohaos.^.of brick refuse, slates, and 
rafter-ends. They seek out what they decide to be 
their former dwelling, construct a lean-to of rough 
boarding or sheet-iron, and support life as they may ; 
it is often hard to say how, for in some places the 
very roads are destroyed, and these poor campers-out 
are quite inaccessible by wheeled trafi^c. 

Among these sufferers the British Committee of 
the French Red Cross carries on its noble and courage- 
ous work. Unpaid, unseen, living under conditions 
of great hardship (their flimsy quarters at Yitry were 
fireless last winter), these devoted folk, mainly 
women and girls, distribute to the necessitous accord- 
ing to their wants. The organisation is excellent, the 
methods of relief effective and economical : each case 
is visited, the needed “ marmite,” casserole,” bed- 
ding, food is supplied — ^but never money. The duty 
is difficult and trying, not free from actual danger. A 
girl takes out her lorr}^ of supplies alone, for hands are 
few ; she must do her own running repairs in case of 
breakdown, she is without means of defence, and the 
country is far from safe. But a fortnight back a 
British officer was murdered outside St. Quentin ; 

I dare not allow my girls out in the town after 
sunset,” said a Lady Commandant. There is hospital 
work as well, casualties from unexploded shells, for 
instance, are frequent ; detonators have a fatal at- 
traction for children, and there are always several 
cases of little hands or fingers blown off by those 
dreadful playthings. 

Certainly a visit to the devastated zone is a very 
saddening experience ; yet amid the gloom the French 
Red Cross glows bright and reassuring, a symbol of 
present help in time of trouble, of hope for future 
salvation. — W. S. 

In the same issue of The Builder, Sir Banister 
Fletcher [F.], who accompanied the President, gives 
the following account of the tour : 

Leaving London on Wedesday, 3rd SeptemBer, a halt 
was called at Boulogne for the first night, and this town 
seems to have suffered comparatively little damage owing 
to the excellent local aerial defences. An early start Was 
made from Boulogne on the 4th, when the party com-, 
menced its pilgrimage in staff cars of the French Red Cross. 
Passing up to the heights above Boulogne, the high road to 
St. Omer, which was, like most others, in had condition, 
owing to war traffic and war-time neglect, was reached. 
St. Omer itself, planted on rook amidst islands and canals, 
was for a time the headquarters of the British Expedition- 
ary Force, and received the attentions of the Boche suitable 
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to its importance as a military centre. The old tower of 
St. Bertha still rears its mediaeval head above its neigh- 
bours, and much of the war damage to this once walled and 
fortified city seems already to have been made good. 

Hazebrouck, on the River Bourre, an important railway 
jimction, was next reached. After a run through 'Bailleul 
in making our way towards Ypres, we received the first 
great shock ; for here, on either side of the highway, a 
scene of desolation was opened out before us, particularly 
noticeable in the tall poplar trees, which when not shot 
down had been rendered Hfeless owing to the bark having 
been stripped ofi by shell fire, so that they appeared as 
dead, not as Hving trees. These flayed trees, which had 
been the guardians of the liighway of social intercourse and 
commerce, were to us the first grim testimony of the death- 
dealing destruction of war. 

Arrived at Ypres, the shook was intensified when we 
beheld that which to all intents and purposes has been left 
a city of the dead — dead activities, dead buildings, dead 
streets^ and departed citizens. The contrast between a 
visit in 1913 and to-day is, indeed, heartrending. Then, 
its streets resounded with the hnm of busy life, its chimes 
pealed out from cathedral and churches, and it is not too 
much to say that Ypres as Ypres no longer exists. The 
Cloth Hall is stripped of its liistoric glory, the Town HaU is 
stricken to the ground, the Cathedral is rent in twain, and 
even the Market Place is scourged out of recognition. 
Photographs will have rendered this clear, but nothing 
short of a visit to the spot will make it possible for anyone 
to visualise the tragedy of a city mined and laid low by 
continued bombardment. The open market-place itself is 
hardly recognisable by reason of the shell-holes which have 
rent its surface, and the mounds of ruins which are piled 
around. The Cloth HaU is a mere sheU which only retains 
some portions of its outer and lower walls and a fragment 
of its tower. The rows of Mstpric ^atues have been shot 
away, as a&o the roof, with its fine mediseval vaulting, 
beauHful trapriied windows and frescoes of the history of 
the town ; I^Mle even the smaU parts which remain are so 
Imnbered up with mounds of fallen masonry that they are 
difficult to outline, even by an architect who is familiar 
with the original plan. The weU-known Renaissance Town 
HaU alongside has been wiped out, while of the adjacent 
Cathedral only parts of the lower structure still stand. The 
street itself has been pierced by shells, which have exposed 
the underground water-co/iirse. With much difficulty we 
made our way through piles of fallen masonry to what is 
left of the Cathedral, and this is practicaUy unrecognisable 
in its faUen state. So thorough has been the destruction 
that we failed 'to find any traces of the inn on the Grand 
Place where we had enjoyed a Erench dijeumr before the 
war, The city in its present state reminds one more of 
Pompeii, in Italy, or of Timgad, in North Africa ; but in 
reality the damage is stiU more thorough, as even the 
streets hate been destroyed, and one caipiot, as in these 
ancient ruins, trace the marks of the chariot wheels on their 
stones. It is said that the Belgian Government does not 
intend to attempt to rebuild the city, but wUl build a New 
Ypres outside the old, and leave the piles of ruins, which 
were once a town, as an enduring monument to German 
shame and German perfidy. 

With a heavy heart we passed on our way to Menin, and 
across the frontier to Tourcoing, always amid ragged scenes 
of desolation similar to that which was concentrated in 
Ypres. Reaching Croix, a commune outside liUe, we saw 
the calculated destruction of the great wool-combing fac- 


tory ; aU the machinery had been wantonly wrecked by 
the Germans during their stay. 

Next day we made an early start for Lille, where the 
damage done early in the war was already in course of 
repair so as to restart the industrial life of this busy town. 
We visited the dump on the outskirts of the city, the blow- 
ing up of which by treachery had shattered the neighbour- 
ing buildings. Here, numbers of German prisoners in their 
drab green uniforms are employed on a variety of works. 
It was with a strange mingling of feelings of surprise and 
satisfaction that one saw these gangs of enemy workers set 
to restore that which they had destroyed. 

We then proceeded to La Bass4e and Lens, leaving Loos 
on our right, to Vimy and the Vimy Ridge, and so on to 
Arras, another of the ruined cities of the plain where the 
old Hdtel de ViUe, dating from the sixteenth century, 
retains only a stump of the graceful and soaring Renais- 
sance belfry which formerly dominated the market-place 
from a height of 260 feet. The arcaded buildings which 
stood around the spacious Grande Place and the Petite Place 
have been gashed, rent and scarred, so that only mutilated 
phantoms stand around heaps of stones collected together 
from various buildings ; and as we gaze on this and similar 
scenes we seem to see a stone quarry from which the great 
spirit of Erance wdU once again repair the waste of desola- 
tion and raise again the cities that have been thrown down. 

Proceeding north-eastwards, we made for Vitry. The 
Society is here carrying on its work in a most practical way 
by supplying retiipiihg refugees vrith the necessaries of hie, 
clothing and household utensil^. We then proceeded to 
Bouai, famous for the “ Dbuai Bible,” and situated on the 
canalised channel of the Scarpe. Passing through ruined 
streets, it vras an agreeable surprise to flind that the noble 
H6tel de ViUe, dating from the fifteenth century, with its 
five-storied belfry, apparently remains intact. After a 
short stay here, a start was made on the road to Cambrai. 
Throughout the day we noticed that the country had com- 
pletely lost its original character, because the Boches had 
sawn off, about 2 feet from the ground, the great poplar 
trees which formerly lined the main highways, and these 
tree stumps stand as a memorial of the wanton nature of 
German occupation. We now took up our last stage on the 
road to St. Quentin. This was one of the worst roads we 
had to traverse, for incessant war traffic had made many 
and deep impressions on what was once the flme surface of 
a route nationale. Passing through Le Catelet, we paused 
to examine the BelHcourt Canal, made by Napoleon I. to 
pass undergroimd through the moimtains and so to connect 
the water highways of that district. This was used by the 
Germans as a safe retreat from shell fire. 

The following morning we made a hurried survey of the 
damage, which has been considerable, although the H6tel 
de ViUe, of the fifteenth century, with its facade of pointed 
arches, has escaped. The fine Cathedral of )St. Quentin, 
dating from the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, has received 
so much attention from the Boches that the roof and most 
of the vaulting have gone, but the famous circular transept 
windows still' remain. It was interesting to note how the 
destroyed fl^dng buttresses had already been replaced by 
timber strutting to hold the waUs in position. St. Quentin 
was one of the few places where we noted any attempt at 
reconstruction, either in churches or secular buildings ; 
the French may he waiting for the distribution of the in- 
demnities which they look to receive before proceeding to 
carry out this work. 

About midday we started for Peronne, a small town on 
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the Somme, with the destruction of which many photo- 
graphs and war pictures have made us familiar. From 
here to Albert, on the Ancre, the country presents an even 
more desolate appearance, and shell-holes pit the surface 
of the land like pock-marks, so that one would despair of 
its ever again bearing fruitful crops, did not one know the 
amazing energy and power of recuperation of our gallant 
Ally. Albert rivals Ypres in its total destruction, and 
many will recall the statue of the Virgin leaning suspended, 
as by a miracle, from the tower of the Cathedral, which has 
now been jealously removed to safer quarters. 

We next made for Amiens, for the night. We had now 
left behind us the nightmare of ruins ; and, though Amiens 
itself was hit by gunfre, it does not appear to have suffered 
greatly compared with the cities in the w^ zone. The 
west front of the Cathedral was defended by sandbags, 
which have now been removed, so that the beautiful sculp- 
tures, so lovingly described by Ruskin, remain intact. . . 

Next morning we slipped early out of the silent city on 
oiu: way back to Boulogne, and now, almost for the only 
time, enjoyed the peace of a comparatively good road, as 
we journeyed with the valley of the Somme in view to 
Abbeville. Beyond certain damage to farmhouses along 
the route, we were out of the region of devastation and 
destruction. ... 

To lieut. Parker-Cater and the officials of the French 
Red Cross we record our grateful thanks for all the careful 
provision so successfully made for this interesting but sad- 
dening expedition. The circle of our tour of 400 miles was 
completed at Boulogne whence we had started, and we took 
boat to England with a sense of gratitude deeper than ever 
before that the silver sea encircled our little island and thus 
ensured our country against the fifendish destruction of a 
foe who had no regard for the dictates of humanity, for 
laws of war, or for treasures of art, who spread destruction 
for destruction’s sake, sacking, breaking and ravishing as 
he went. ... 

The fair land of France lies tom, mangled, and bleeding 
from every vein, from city, town, commune and country- 
side in this appalling war zone, and it remains for those who 
are stni safe and untouched to come to the help of the brave 
and practical Red Cross of France to heal the wounds that 
fair country has suffered in the cause of all humanity. 

Wooden Frame Houses. 

The Ministry of Health, in issuing a memorandum 
authorising relaxations in the Building By-laws, makes 
the following statement : — 

A special investigation into the possibilities of using 
wooden frame houses as part of the Government housing 
scheme was begun, a few months ago, by a Committee 
appointed by the Minister of Health to inquire into new 
methods of construction. This Committee, which includes 
outside experts, have considered and approved a large 
number of new materials and new methods of construction 
whdeh woTild not conform with existing building by-laws. 
Steps have been taken to render the adoption of such 
methods practicable by relaxing the requirements of local 
by-laws, and general regulations authorised by the new 
Housing Act are* being issued for this purpose. . . . 

The inquiry into the use of wooden frame houses is not 
complete, but the information £it present available goes to 
show that when regard is paid to present, not pre-war, 
prices, to cost and difficulty of freightage, to the cost of 
adaptations and of fittings to comply with English 
standards, a wooden frame house from British Columbia, 
with accommodation, fittings, and conveniences for 
domestic use approximating to those now required in 
Government assisted schemes, is not likely to be completed 


for much less than £700, and the cost may not improbably 
be even more. 

It is essential, in comparing the relative merits of w’ooden 
houses and houses of other modes of construction, to be 
quite sure that the comparison is between buildings of the 
same accommodation and providing the same fittings and 
conveniences. It is misleading to compare — as is fre- 
quently done — the cost of a complete brick house ready for 
occupation with that of a wooden shell, which is good 
enough as an outer framework, but cannot become a home 
until many things have been added and much additional 
work done. 

The brickwork of an ordinary cottage represents only 
about one-third of the total cost. If the accommodation 
to be provided in houses to be compared is the same, and 
the same standard of fittings and conveniences he provided, 
the cost of the remainder of the house — representing two- 
thirds of the cost — will he the same whether the house be of 
brick or wood. Any possible saving must result from the 
difference between the cost of the brick shell and the cost of 
the wood shell. So far as figures have been obtainable the 
amount saved by using a wooden shell is at most 6 per cent, 
of the total cost of a similar brick-built house. 

The Canadian wooden house, commonly referred to, 
differs in many respects from the house which a tenant iii 
this country expects to obtain. These wooden houses, for 
instance, have as a rule a basement containing a stove for 
central heating of the whole house. This method of heat- 
ing differs entirely from that to which the English house- 
keeper is accustomed, and, if the English prejudice in 
favour of the open fire is to be respected, considerable modi- 
fications in internal design and construction are inevitable. 

The points in favour of the adoption of the wooden 
.frame houses are some reduction in cost, wliichis not, how- 
ever, likely to be very large, and in ordinary circumstances 
greater expedition in erection. 

On the other hand, the wooden house must in the main 
be regarded as suitable for use in rural or other sparsely- 
populated districts. The greater risk of fire cannot be 
ignored, and increased insurance rates will, no doubt, he 
required for this type of building ; the extensive buil^ng 
of wooden houses in thickly-populated towns cannot be 
contemplated. The risks of vermin have also to he borne 
in mind ; the wood is not rendered vermin -pi^of by 
covering it with cement stucco or asbestos sheets. 

Further, although there exist examples of old wooden 
houses, built of the best quality of timber with scantlings 
much heavier than those in common use to -day, which have 
lasted many years, it must be expected that the modern 
wooden frame house will ordinarily have an appreciably 
shorter life than the equivalent brick house. And as 
regards the prospect of greater speed in building it must be 
remembered at the present time that the trades of car- 
penter and joiner are among those in which the greatest 
scarcity obtains in the building trade. 

As already stated, further information on the question of 
wooden houses is being obtained and sample houses are to 
be brought from Canada and erected in this country. 
Regulations are being issued enabling local authorities to 
allow this and other special methods of construction. The 
Ministry of Health are anxious to encourage any form of 
construction which promises dispatch or economy, and any 
reasonable experiments with these objects will be welcome. 

L.C.C. Superintending* Architect, 

At the meeting of the London County Council on the 
7th October, a resolution was passed recording on the 
retirement of Mr, W. E. Riley from the office of Superin- 
tending Architect the Council’s appreciation of his ability 
and its recognition of the high sense of duty displajred by 
him during his twenty years of service. A supporter of the 
motion said that Mr. Riley’s tenement buil^ngs were as 
near perfection as was possible within the limits allowed 
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him. Mr. Riley, in acknowledging the resolution, men- NOTICES, 

tioned that over a thousand buildings erected m London 

for war purposes had passed under his supervision. Election of Members, 1st December 1919. 


Idr. George Topham Forrest [F.], F.G.S., who succeeds 
Mr. Kiley, is a native of Aberdeen and was educated at the 
Grammar School and University of that city. After 
serving his articles with Messrs. Brown & Watt, of Aber- 
deen, he came to London and entered the office of Mr, J. 
Maevioar Anderson, with whom he remained four years. 
He then filled for a year the position of principal architec- 
tural assistant with the Leeds City Engineer^, and was sub- 
sequently for seven years in the Architects’ Department 
of the West Biding County Council. Appointed County 
Education Architect for Northumberland in 1905, he relin- 
quished that post to assume in January, 1914, the position 
of County Arohiteot for Essex, for which he was selected 
out of 156 applicants. Mr. Forrest has specialised on 
institutional buildings such as asylums and schools. He 
assisted in the design and erection of the pauper lunatic 
asylum at Storthes Hall, near Huddersfield, and of the 
Scalebor Park private asylum near Leeds. When the 
Education Act of 1,902 was passed, Mr. Forrest was placed 
in charge of work relating to the architectural inspection of 
900 elementary schools, and as County Education Architect 
for Northumberland he carried out nearly all the school 
work for that county, building thirty- three new schools and 
superintending many alterations. He also designed the 
High School for Girls at Morpeth, a secondary school at 
WMtley Bay, and a technical institute at Wallsend-on- 
Tyne. As Essex County Architect he was responsible for 
the preparation of Essex Oouncil’a ,^e^t housing scheme 
which is to cost 3| millions,, and embtaoes, not m^ely 
housing, but the reclamation of derelict land, the provision 
of light railway, wharves, drainage and maintenance of sea 
walls, and agricultural education. Early in the present 
year Mj, Forrest was appointed a meniber of the Advisory 
^mmittee for the supply and control of materials. For 
^bis present appointment Mr. Forrest was selected out of 44 
candidates. 

Architectural Appointments. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, B.A. [F.], has been appointed 
Honorary Architect to the Ministry of Health, with the* 
special duty of assisting the Ministry to safeguard buildings 
of architectural or historical interest which it may be pro- 
posed to repair as part of a rural housing scheme. 

Professional Notices. 

Mr. Sydney Tatohell [F.], of 25, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
has entered into partnership with Mr. E. H. Bourchier 
[F.] (Messrs. Bourchier and Galsworthy), of the same 
address. Their practice as architects will be carried on 
• under the style of Messrs, Bourchier, Tatchell and Gals- 
worthy, at 25, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.l. 

Wanted, Architectural Assistant ^ for Hong Kong, 
A,B.I.B.A preferred. Age about 30. Single. Salary 
300 dollars (Mex.) a month. Agreement for tinee years: — 
Write G. G. W., c/o Secretary R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W. 

Associate, recently demobilised, wishes share of offices 
with architect, preferably W.O. district.— Address, M.G.R., 
o/o Secretary R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Meritorious Service Medal : A Correction. 

It was Mr. T, A. E. Lofthouse who was awarded the 
Meritorious Service Medal, not Mr. T. A. Lofthouse, as 
stated in the last issue of the Joxtenal. 


Applications for election have been received from the 
undermentioned gentlemen. Notice of any objection or 
other communication respecting them must be sent for 
submission to the Council prior to Monday, 3rd November. 

As Fellows (22). 

Aybtok : Oemeod Maxwell [4-, 1903], 3 Vorulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C, ; 9 Church Row, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Bltthm : QxfENTjN- Mang^stall [4., 1910], Victoria Cham- 
bers, Fishergate, Preston ; and Whitecote, Devonshire 
Road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, Lancs. 

Boutohbb; Charles Geoeebby [4., 1910], Alor Star, 
Kedah, Malay Peninsula. 

Brownbigg ; Ahhesley Harold [4., 1908], 69 Chancery 
Lane, E.C. ; and The White House, Milford, Surrey. 
Chetwood : Hekby John [4., 1910], 5 Bedford Row, 
W.C.l ; and Brook House, Bishops Stortford. 

Gamble : Henry Gilbert [4., 1891], Bank Street Cham- 
bers, Lincoln ; and “ Budleigh,” The Grove, Lincoln. 
Grant: Thos. Francis Wiltshire, M.C. [4., 1910], 11 
Buckingham St., W.0.2 ; & 148 High St., Kensington. 
Le Maitrb : William . Courtenay [A., 1905], 63 Finsbury 
pavement, E.C. ; and 58 Palace Court, W. 

Maupe: Edward Brantwood. M.A.Oxon. [4. 1910], 

3 Raymond Buildings, W.C.l j and 139 Church Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Moore : Leslie Thomas, M.O. [4., 1906], 3 Raymond 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.l | and 3 Squires Mount, 
Hampstead. 

Oliver : Basil [4., 1910], 7 Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C.l ; and 148, Kensington High Street, W.8. 
Soott-Monorxbee : William Walter, M.O. [4,, 1912], 

V : 11 Gray’s Inn Place, and 13 Hart Street, W.C.l. 
Smithers : Aleo [4., 1908], Skinners’ Hall, 9 Dowgate 
Hill, E.O. ; and The Manse, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
Stone : Henry Spencer Waloott [4,, 1904], 54 North 
Street, and Kings wood, Staplegrove, Taunton. 

Tenoh : Edwin James [4., 1901], 15 Court Chambers, 
The Walk, Norwich ; and Riverside Road, Norwich. 
Wtlloooks : Conrad Bibdwood [4., 1912], 11 Friar 
Street, and Willstead, Caversham Heights, Reading, 
Wills : Frank Reginald Gould [4., 1892], 34 lUnsbury 
Pavement, E.C,2 ; and 83 Badminton Road, S,W,12. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying examination : — 

Driver : Arthur James, Surveyor’s Office, Grocers’ Hall, 
Princes St., E.C.2 ; and 8 Trafalgar Square, S.W.3. 
Esch: Vincent Jerome, Architect-in-Charge, Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta. 

Kirby : Edmund Bertram, O.B.E., 6 Cook Street, Liver- 
pool ; and Overdale, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

Sandy : Henry Thos., 22 Greengate, Stafford ; 71 Temple 
Row, Birmingham ; 9 Albert Square, Manchester. 
Wilkinson: Stephen, Standard Buildings, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta ; and Lingdale, Bournemouth. 

As Associates (142). 

(Except where otherwise indicated, the candidates ha-ve served with 
B[,M. Forces, and, feeing Students and duly q[nalifled, have availed them- 
selves of the concessions granted to Students so serving [see Special 
• Regulations. Joxtbnai, for March 1918]. 

Addey : Frederick Arnold, p.a.s.i. [i^., 1913], 48 
Penywern Road, Earl’s Court, S. W. 

Addison : Joseph [Special War Examinatiori}, 9 Church 
Terrace, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, N.B. 

Aslin : Charles Herbert 1913], 73 Lennox Road, 
Halisboro’, Sheffield. 

Armstrong ; Edward William [Special War Mlxamina- 
Uon\ c/o Architectural Association, 36 Bedford Square. 
Ashman: Herbert William [S., 1913], Bryher, 62 
Kingston Road, Teddington. 
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Badcock : Paul [Special War Examination], 8 Woodside, 

N.WA. 

Bartley : Alva Martik [Special War Examination], 
Ewen Street, Takapuna, Auckland, N. Zealand. 

Battiscombe : Humphrey [S., 1918], Beverley, Orping- 
ton, Kent. 

Beattie ; Osoar Aleaxnder [Special War Examination], 
Wa^a Wagga, New South Wales, Australia. 

Bell : JjoiraLAS [S., 1907], West House, Drury Lane, 
Wakefield. 

Berry : Arthur Gilbert [Special War Examination]^ 
7 London Street, Norwich. 

Betham : Arthur Archer [Special War Examination], 
39 Bedford Square, W.0.1. 

Bihnie : William Bryce [^., 1913], Springwells Avenue, 
Airdrie, Scotland, 

Blackburh ; Norman Arthur [S,, 1914], Waynville, 
Westboro% Dewsbury. 

Blackford : Joseph [i8., 1913], Hartlebury, Kidder- 
minster, Worcs. 

Bloomfield : William Swanson Read [Special War 
Examination], Gisborne, N. Zealand. 

Broad ; Gordon Leslie [Special War Examination], 
18 Meadow Bank, Ohorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

Brodie ; James [S,, 1909], 3 Palace View, Pulford, York. 

Brooks : Christopher John [S,, 1919], 4 Newton Man- 
sions, Queen’s dub Gardens, W.14. 

Broomhall : Thomas Hargreave [S., 1911], 9 Park 
View, Walton, nr. Wakefield. 

Cable: Charles John [Special War Examination], 23 
Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Cable ; Robert William [S., 1909], School of Art, Bom- 
bay, India. 

Caldwell : Oliver Reginald [S., 1912], Penzance, 
Cornwall. 

Carr : Gerald Mosman, M.B.E. [S%}ecial W'ar Exam.], 
Hiawatha, New South Head Road, Rose Bay, Sydney. 

Cashmore ; Francis Milton [Special War Examination], 
18 London Street, W.2. 

Chanter : Horace Raymond [S., 1908], 7 Whitehall Gar- 
dens, Acton Hill, W.3. 

Chip MAN : Noel Ingersoll [Special War Examination], 
45 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 

Christian : Frederick Fisher [Special War Examina- 
tion], 98 Newry Street, North Fitzroy, Melbourne. 

Clayton : Charles Lawrence [jS'., 1913], 10 Prince 
Albert Street, Brighton, Sussex. 

CoRNEY : John William [S,, 1905], Mafeking,. St. Peter's 
Avenue, Kettering. 

CuNDALL ; Philip Henry [Special War Examination], 
13 Jesmond Avenue, Hilton Park, Prestwich, Lancs. 

Dailey: Arthur Benjamin [S., 1910], 97 Elspeth Road, 
S.W.ll. 

Davies : David Owen Harris [Final Examination, 1919], 
“ Maengwyn,” Knoll Avenue, Swansea. 

Davies : William George [Special War Examination], 
94 Jesmond Avenue, Bradford, Yorks. 

Dear : Frank Twydale [Special War Examination], 
9 Haycroft Road, Brixton fell, S. W. 

Dodd: Ronald Fielding [/S., 1919], “ The - Cottage,” 
Castletown, Isle of Man. 

Drappin : Malcolm Keith [Special War Examination]^ 
King Edward Avenue, Epsom, Auckland, N. Zealand. 

Bdgecumbb : John Harold [Special War Examination], 
Hamilton, Waikato, Auckland, N. Zealand. 

Edwards : Kenneth Drew [S., 1912], Thornton, Thur- 
low Park, Torquay. 

Emes ; James Albert [S., 1915], 14 Nightingale Square, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

Fildes : Gboffrey Philip [S., 1919], 19 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

Finch : Clifford Horace [Special War Examination], 
Lord Street, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Fisher ; Henry Nettleton, M.C. [S,, 1914], 84 Hunger- 
ford Road, Camden Road, N.7* 


Ford : Thomas Francis [Final Examination, 1919], 
36 Hanover Park, Peckham, S.E.15., i 

Fratbr : Robert [Final Examination, 1919], 7 Bank 
Street, Greenock, N.B. 

Gentry : Edgar Charles [Final Examination, 1919], 
c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 64 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Goodsall : Robert Harold [S., 1912], 10 Oxford Street, 
Whitstahle, Kent. f 

Goodwin : Harry Thomas [S,, 1912], 39 Granville Park, 
Blackhoath, S.E. 

Gordon: Joseph Davison [S., 1914], Conway Square, 
Newtownards, Co. Down. 

Gordon: Percy James 1914], o/o Messrs. Morrow & 
De Putron, 7 Moore Street, Sydney, Australia. 

Grant : John Peter Dippie [S., 1919], Bute Estate 
Office, Castle Street, Cardiff. 

Greenish : Frank Egqab [Special War Examination], 
Karori, Wellington, N. Zealand. 

Greenwell ; Carlyle [S., 1907], Killara, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

Grierson : Hugh Cresswell [Special War Exainination], 
Queen Street, Auckland, N. Zealand, 

Hamilton : Robert Bell [Special War Examination], 
c/o Architectural Association, 34 Bedford Square W.C. 
Hamilton: Thomas Crbssey [S,, 1913], 41 Balmoral 
Terrace, South Gosforth, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 
Hannaford : Leonard Gordon [Special War Examina- 
tion], 29 Matheson Road, West Kensington, London, 
Hardy : Philip [Special War Examination], 7745 View 
Point Crescent, Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Canada, 
Harris : Wilfred Henry, p.a.s.i. [S., 1914], 76a Bedford 
Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Hbnshall: Louis Sydney, D.S.O. [S., 1910], Stockton 
Heath, Warrington. 

Hbrford : Theodore Wellby [S., 1919], 27 Heaton 
Road, Withington, nr, Manchester- 
Holbrow : Alfred Ernest [Special Final Examination, 
1919], 13 CowperRoad, Hanwell, W.7, 

Holroyd : Frank [S., 1913], 8 Warwick Place, Leeds. 
Houston ; James [S., 1918], Glenlogan, Kilbimie, Ayr- 
shire. 

Howell: John Allnutt [S., 1913], “The Laurels,” 
Cumnor* nr. Oxford. 

Hubbard : Philip Waddington, M.A., 112 Fenehurch 
Street, E.C.3. 

Hudson : Thomas [S., 1912], 2 Cassiobury Park Avenue, 
Watford, Herts. 

Inman : Gordon Henry Nisbet 1912], 7 Bedford 
Row, PEigh Holbom, W.C.l. 

Irwin : Leighton Francis [Special War Examination'}, 
39, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

Jackman : Frederick [Final Examination, 1919], Yateley 
Lodge Cottage, Yateley, Hants. 

Jackson : Burrough de Cable [S., 1911], Chelston, 
Overbury Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 

Jbatbr ; William David [Special War Examination}, 
“ Werona,” Woodstock Street, Mayfield, Newcastle, 
N.S.W. 

Jeffreys ; Harold Morton [Special War Examination}, 
Rylston Lodge, London Road, MaldOn, Essex. 

Jewell ; Harry Herbert [Special War Examination}, 
12 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Johnson : Henry Andrew [S., 1915], The Vicarage, 
Great Harwood, Blackburn. • 

Jones : Owen CampbeIjL [Special War Examination}, 
Skinners’ Hall, 9 Dowgate EfiU, E.C. 

Last : Frederick Bertram [S., 1911], Bolton House, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

Lee : RobIirt Arthur [Special War Examination}, Bank 
Street, Meadowbank, N.S.W., Australia. 

Lego : Theodore Ellis 1911], Tintern, Mornington 
Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 

Lisle ; Bertram Edwin [Special War Examination}, 
7 Observatory Road, East Sheen, S. W.14, 
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Lovb ; Eobbet Maolaeen [aS., 1911], Txeviscoe, Laun- 
ceston, Cornwall. 

MoKbitzie : Johk Ohablbs {S'pecial War Examination^^ 
60, Kings court Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

MAoiiATTEisr : Eobbbt William iSpecial Examination , 
1916], P.O. Box 234, Gisborne, N. Zealand. 

MoMiohael Alastaib Maeshall, M.A. [Final Exam., 
' 1919], Commercial Bafe House, Callander, Perthshire. 

MoHiool: John, p.a.s.i. [S,, 1907], 8 Park Terrace, 
Stockton-on-Teea. 

Haddock : Riohakd Hbney [iS"., 1911], Tremadoc, 
Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Maisby ; Samttbl Reginald [Special War Examination}, 
88 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia. 

Mason : Harold Olayboeth [S., 1917], Skel garth, 
Ambleside, Westmorland. 

Massby ; Hobaoh Lovell [Special War Examination}, 
9 Gower Street, W.C.l. 

Mastbes : William Ewaet [Special War Examination}, 
3 Leeside Crescent, Golders Green, N.W. 

Maxwell: Abthhe Edwin [S., 1913], c/o Mrs. Hall, 
14 HLghfield Avenue, N.W.4. 

Mbldbum : Percy Hayman ExaminatioUj 1916], 

34 Cartwright Gardens, W.C.l. 

Mbebison : OHAitLBS Rbdboed [ S ., 1906], 41 Pountayne 
Road, Stoke Newington, N.16. 

Moobb ; John Drummond Maophbeson [S,, 1913], Bays- 
water, Mackenzie Street, Lindfield, Sydney, Australia. 

[j^ATiTSOH : Stanley [jSf2)cciaZ War Examination}, 27 Tanza 
Road,N.W.3. 

NtaHTiNGALB ! Pebdeeick Bayxhss [aS. 1909], 47 West 
Side, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

Nisbet : Alec [Special War Examination}, 37 Avenue 
Terrace, York. 

Nowland : Raymond Claeb [Special War MxammaUon}, 
Ashfield, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Odom ; John Henry [ 8 ,, 1911], 6, Kenbourne Grove, 
Sharrow, Sheffield. 

Opib : Arnold Mostyn [Special War Examination], 
Azalea Street, Prospfict, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Page : Thomas Alexander [S,, 1911], 3 South View 
Terrace, South Shields. 

Pool : Stanley [ 8 ., 1907], Oakleigh, Hartley, Wintney, 
Hants. 

Reid : Gordon Stuart [Special War Examination], c/o 
The Architectural Association, 36 Bedford Square, 
W.C.l. 

Reidy : Edward Daniel [Special War Examination], 
” Te Kainga,” Kelmama Avenue, Heme Bay, Auck- 
land, N.Z. 

Rew : Noel Aokroyd [aS., 1906], 219 High Street, Great 
Berkhamsted, 

Rhind ; James Ellaby [Special War Examination], 6 
Victoria Terrace, Inverness. 

Riohardson: Herbert Clieeord [i 9., 1913], St. Austell, 
Ashton-on- Mersey, Cheshire.^ 

Riley *. Richard Holden, p.a.s.i. [ 8 ., 1911], 613 Bolton 
Road, Ewood, Blackburn, 

Roughley ; Edward [ 8 ,, 1908], 7 Gerard Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 

Ruwald : Cyril C. [Special War Examination], Palmer 
Street, Chatswood, Sydney, Australia. 

Sale : PredeBick [Special War Examination], o/o The 
Architectural Association, 36 Bedford Square, W.C. 

Savege ; Oliver Prbdbriok [Special War Examination], 
59 Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 

Shbrwin : Cecil Thomas [S., 1910], West House, Drury 
Lane, Wakefield. 

Short : Ernest William Ge.obgb [ 8 ., 1896], No. 3 
Officers’ Bungalow, Wynberg Camp, Cape Town, 
S. Africa. 

Skinner r Theodore Arthur [ S ., 1908], 6 Chesterfield 
Road, Bristol. 


Smart : Jack Stocker [Special War Examination], “ Rob 
Roy,” Middle Street, South Kensington, Sydney, 
N.S.W. * . 

Smart ; Roy Archibald [Special War Examination], 43 
Hawthorn Grove, Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia. 

Souza : Walter Edward de [Final Examination , 1919], 
20 Woodville Road, Golders Green, N.W. 

Stephenson ; Arthur George [Special War Examina- 
tion], 21 Kooyong Koot Road, Glenferrio, Melbourne. 

Stevenson; Roy Kenneth War Examination], 
Mandeville Hall, Clendon Rd., Toorak, Viotori«^, Aust. 

Stoddabt : Robert William [Special War Examikation], 
19 Pairlawn Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 

Tanner; Edgar Allan Davby [Special War E^mina- 
tion], 18 Hestercombe Avenue, Munster Boad|:iB*W.6. 

Thomas : Percy Edward, O.B.E. [Special War M^amina- 
iion], 6 & 7 St. John Square, Cardiff. p 

Thomas ; Stanley Knight [Special War Examination], 
Castle View, Usk, Monmouthshire, 

Thompson ; George Richard, M.C. [S., 1916], “ Cul- 
walla,” Mann’s Avenue, Neutral Bay, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Turner ; Donald K. [Special War Examination], AhhotH- 
ford, Sydney, Australia. 

Walker: Pbederiok Arthur [S., 1904], 16 Brooken- 
hurst Gardens, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

Watt ; John Desborough [S., 1912], 16 Lancaster Park, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Wardill ; Reginald William 1913], 72 Greenvale 
Road, Eltham/S.E.9. 

Webb ; Kenneth Edward [Special War Exar^nation], 
Kent Road, Rose Bay, Sydney, N.S.W. 

White: Jamb& Hodge ISpecial War Examination], 
Albert Lodge, Albert Place, W.8. * 

WioKS ; Herbert Graham, M.O, [S., 1907], “ Hill Crest,” 

. Wellington Road, Edgbaa ton. 

Wilkes : Pranois Kilton, B.Arch. [Special War Exnmi- 
nation], “ Hyrneham,” Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

Williamson: Pbederiok [ 3 ., 1911], Lynton House,” 
Rushford Avenue, Levenshulme, Manchester. 

Williamson *, John Wallace [Special War Examination], 
94 Devizes Road, Salisbury. 

Wilson; Robert, Jnr. [S., 1914], Almalea, Palkirk, 
Stirlingshire. 

Winder: Arthur May all [ 8 ., 1911], 264 Waterloo 
Street, Oldham, Lancs. 

Wood ; Cecil Walter [;Sf., 1903], 90‘ Hereford Street, 
Christchurch, N. Zealand. 

Wood : Jambs [/9., 1913], 3 Strathaven Terrace, Oban, 
Argyllshire. 

WooDHOusB ; Pranois Percy Mark [Final Examination, 
1919], Southmead, Wimbledon Park, S.W. 

Wyatt ; Leslie Herbert William [Special War Exami- 
nation], 69 Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 

Wyldb: Pbederiok Charles [ 8 ., 1909], Homelands, 
Kingsway, Woking, Surrey. 


Opening Meeting, Tuesday, 4th November, at 8.30 p.m. 

THE EIEST GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of tKe Session 1919-20 will be held Tuesday, 4th 
November 1919, at 8.30 p.m., for the following pur- 
poses ; — ^To read the Minutes of the General Meeting 
(Ordinary) held 23rd June ; to announce the names 
of candidates for membership. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, to deliver 
THE OPENING ADDRESS. 
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